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Here and There in This Volume 


AT ODD TIMES when you are just looking for “something interesting to read,” without 
/ % any special plan in mind, this list will help you. With this as a guide, you may visit 
I m far-away countries and watch people at their work and play, meet famous persons of 
ancient and modern times, review history’s most brilliant incidents, explore the marvels of 
nature and science, play games — ^in short, find whatever suits your fancy of the moment. This 
list is not intended to serve as a table of contents, an index, or a study-guide. For these pur- 
poses consult the Fact-Index and the Reference-Outlines. 

For the Reading and Picture Hour 

“In Days OF Old, When Knights Were Bold” 29 

Landseer, THE Great Painter OF Animals 61 

The Gannon That Saves Lives . . .... . . 124 

A Modern Lighthouse AND Its Structure . 133 

Androcles and THE Lion 155 

The Great Missionary Explorer of Africa 167 

From Logging-Gamp to Sawmill — ^A Picture Series 212 


Parent and Child; School and Home 


The Step Between Home and First Grade . . . 
Learning — What We Must All Have for Success 
The “New Leisure” and Its Problems . . . . . 
Talking by Mail — ^The Art of Letter Writing . 
Seven Stories High — The GhilD’s Own Library . 
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79 

93 
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107 


, High Lights in History s Pageant 


Kansas-Nebraska Act, Momentous IN Its Gonseq,uenges . . .............. 7 

“The First Gity Founded AFTER THE Flood” . . 25 

The Battle of Lexington and Goncord 100 

Louis — A. Royal Name in France for 13 Centuries . . . ....... 200 

Some Famous Men and Women 

Helen Keller, Deaf and Blind, But No Longer Dumb ................ 10 

Lafayette, A Hero OF Three Revolutions . . . . . ... ... . . . . . . .... 54 

Lee, THE Military Genius OF THE Southern Confederacy ....... . . .... . 90 

The Men Who First Gro.ssed the United States i . . . . .... . . . . . . . ... 99 

“New Birth OF Our New Soil, THE First American” . . . . . . . • ... ..... 139 

America’s Lone Eagle OF the Sky . . . . ... . . . . ... ... . . . . . ... 146 


The Stony of the States 


The “Sunflower” State’s Fertile Prairies 3 

In Old Kentucky — The “Bluegrass State” 10 

‘‘Child of the Mississippi,” Sunny Louisiana 204 
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Sunny Los Angeles and Its Wonderful Growth 196 

In the Plant and Animal World 

The Kangaroo and His Three-Legged Stool i 

All About Leaves and Their Uses TO Plants . 88 

King Lion, Monarch of the Gat Family . 154 

The Scaly Dragons OF Modern Times • • . 169 
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Kites and How They Are Used 26 

Knots and How to Tie Them 33 

TheOldIndianGameofLacros.se . 52 

Marvels of Science and Invention 

Clever Machines That Know How to Knit . ... . .... . 31 

The Magic of THE Lens . 96 

What Scientists Know OF the Marvels of Light . . ..... . . . . 125 

Lightning’s Mystery Explained BY Modern Science . ... . . . . 134 

The Marvelous Linotype AND What It Does . . . . . . . . . . . . , 149 

The Inside Workings of A Lock 176 
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The World at Work 
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HERE AND THERE IN THIS VOLUME 

Interest-Questions Answered in This Volume 


What animal can cast off its tail and then grow a new 
one? 1 70. 

What reptiles have legs and feet? i6g. 

Why do some plants “go into partnership”? 122. 

What large animal is only an inch long at birth? 2. 

To what family does the lion belong? 154. 

What fish sucks the blood of other fish? 56. 

Why do leaves change color in the fall? go. 

What reptile runs on its hind feet like a man? 170. 

What color is a live lobster? 1 75, 

Why is rain feared in Lima, Peru? 137. 

Who was the “Bird Woman”? gg. 

Where did Peter the Great build a magnificent window 
toward Europe? 34. 

What city is southernmost in the United States? 15. 

What explorer first traced the Lower Mississippi? 66. 

What state is noted for its thoroughbred horses? 1 1. 

Where do geographers start numbering the parallels of 
latitude? The meridians? 70. 

To what empire does Korea belong? 38. 

What duchy bounded by Germany, Belgium, and 
France was at peace during World War I? 221. 

Who is the greatest landowner in America? 53. 

What British institution is called "the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street”? 185. 

What African town is named for a president of the 
United States? 10 1, 

What turned the mind of the founder of the Jesuit 
Order toward religious work? 210. 

Who was the most famous of all the pirates? 15. 

Did men or women use the most lace when it was first 
invented? 47. 

Which of the Seven Wonders of the World was built to 
save lives? 132. . 

Why are nonsense verses called limericks? 138. 

What will boil on a cake of ice? 155. 

What toy helped Franklin find electricity in the light- 
ning? 26, 

How do Moslems believe the Koran originated? 38. 

What kind of rock is made up of animals’ shells? 138. 

How can you burn a steel watch spring? 155. 

How long have forks been used? 33. 

What tests show whetlrcr a textile is linen? 148. 

What sovereign received a pair of the first machine- 
knit silk stockings? 31. 

What turns red when touched with acids? Blue with 
alkalies? 165. 

How did British sailors get the nickname of “Lime- 
juicers”? 138. 

What is a time lock? 177. 

Which is better: to practise for five hours continuously 
or for one hour five different days? 8a. 

Explain how the ocean unit of measurement, the knot, 
was named. lyg. 


Why does a kite fly? 27 picture. 

Why is Helen Keller famous? 10. 

Why are the sentries at the Tower of London called 
“Beef-eaters”? 184. 

How do natural laws and man-made laws differ? 73. 

How did primitive people make a light from the candle- 
fish? 56. 

What French nobleman took part in three revolutions? 
55 - 

Who introduced the resolution in the Continental 
Congress to declare the colonies independent? go. 

What inventions ended the power of the armored 
knight? 31. 

How was the territory of the United States doubled at 
one stroke? 2og, 

What Hungarian patriot learned English by studying 
the Bible and Shakespeare’s works in jail? 41. 

What missionary was rescued from a lion’s mouth? 167. 

What reformer made Scotland Protestant? 37. 

Who said: “I am the state”? 201. 

Who built the first fortifications at West Point? 40. 

How was Martin Luther saved from the death sentence 
at the Diet of Worms? 221. 

What city has the largest area of any city in the United 
States? ig6. 

Where are the world’s largest reflecting telescopes? igg. 

What world language did not have to be invented? fiyx. 

What British author told of India in stories and verse? 
24 - 

What books did Abraham Lincoln read early in life? 140. 

What is the leading American state in rice production? 
204. 

In what season of the year do lemons ripen? g4. 

How do suede leathers get their finish? 85. 

Whyareskyscrapersseldomdamaged by lightning? 135. 

Why do trees with thick foliage have split leaves? 88 
picture. 

Howdid the expression “crazy as a loon” originate? I g6. 

In what nation was the first Labor party launched? 45. 

What is the difference between the lac of lacquer and 
the lac of shellac? 52. 

How does the lady-bug defend herself? 53. 

What member of the leopard family is trained to aid 
in hunting? gg. 

What Swedish botanist first classified plants system- 
atically? 148. 

What small birds hatch out on a bed of fish bones and 
are fed fish? 2 1 . 

Why can the lynx hunt so well at night? 223. 

What creature chews with its claws? 175 picture. 

How did the lyre-bird get its name? 224. 

Explain why lemurs were called “ghosts.” . 94- 

How do we know that European lakes were inhabited 
10,000 years ago? 55. 
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Key to Pronunciation 

Pronunciations have been indicated in the 
body of this work only for words which present 
special difficulties. For the pronunciation of 
other words, consult the Fact-Index. Marked 
letters are sounded as in the following words: 
c&jie, &t, fdr, fast, what, fall; me, yU, fern, there; 
we, bit; row, won, f6r, ndt, do; Cure, bM, rude, 
ftdl, b'Cirn; u = French u, German il; gem, ^o; 
thin, -then; «= French nasal {Jean)', a7i = French 
j {z in azure)', ir= German guttural ch. 



T^AFIR. The type or group of grain sorghum called 
kafir or kafir corn was introduced from South 
Africa about 1876 and is now grown widely in the 
southwestern United States for grain and forage. It 
is particularly valuable in semi-arid regions where 
other grains, lilte corn, do not thrive. The juicy stem 
and leaves make excellent silage; the grain, about the 
size of popcorn and growing in a thick bushy head 
containing hundreds of kernels, is 
used for stock and poultry feed, and 
sometimes for human food, being com- 
parable to cornmeal. (See Sorghum.) 
Kaleidoscope. This scientific toy, 
which presents a beautiful ever-chang- 
ing series of bright colorful patterns, 
was invented by Sir David Brewster 
in 1817. In its simplest form it is a 
tube about 12 inches long and three 
inches in diameter. Through this tube 
run three joined mirrors, making a 
hollow triangle within the tube. At 
one end there is a little compartment 
which contains bits of glass of various 
sizes and shapes. The outer end of this 
compartment is clouded glass and the 
inner end is clear glass. At the other 
end of the outside tube is the eye- 
glass. When the tube is turned the 
colored bits fall into different positions 
and these, reflected in the mirrors, 
make the designs. 

Kamchatka (Mm-cMt'kd). From 
the tip of Siberia, opposite Alaska, the 
long bleak peninsula of Kamchatka 
extends south for about 750 miles. 

From its tip: a chain of islands, the 
Kuriles (Chishima) connects it: with 
Japan,;, about 700 miles southw;est.. 

Since the Aleutians approach it on the east, it is a 
steppingstone on a linked land-ahd-island route be- 
tween the United States and Japan. r; ■ ' 

As a military position, it would: be difficult to use, 
however, even for airplanes. In latitude aild climate 
it is much like Labrador. Heavy shoWstorms scourge 
it in winter. In shmmer it is beset with; monsoon 
rains, and its coasts are often fog-bound. Although 
its area of about 106,000 square miles is equal to that; 
pf. Ww England with most of Kew York, it supports; 
only 25,000 or 30,000 native nomads and fishermen. 
Several : thousand .Russian settlerS: hold ;:the land for 


their country. Many of them are on state farms, 
which raise cattle and a few hardy crops. The principal 
port and town is Petropavlovsk. Many Japanese 
fishermen normally visit the land every summer, to 
catch salmon in the rivers, and cod, herring, smeltj 
crabs, and lobsters off the coast. 

The backbone is a ridge of mountains, about 3,000 
feet high, down the middle. In the southeastern por- 
tion is a higher ridge, crowned with 
volcanoes. Some of these are active. 
Klutchevskaya (16,130 feet) is the 
highest peak in Siberia. 

The mountain slopes bear cool-cli- 
mate trees, such as willows, birches, 
larches, and firs. The valleys and flat 
coast lands are Arctic tundra. They 
afford berries in the short summer 
from July through August. Reindeer 
are common, and a mainstay of food 
for the natives. The animals include 
the brown bear,, sable, otter, fox, hare, 
wolf, and goat antelope. 

Kangaroo. When Captain James 
Cook was exploring the coast of Aus- 
tralia in 1770, his men were amazed ; 
by a strange animal. At times it stood 
upright, braced on its hind legs and 
huge tail. It moved by taking prodi- 
gious leaps. Thus white men first met 
the great gray kangaroo, the “boom- 
' of Australia. 


GREAT GRAY KANGAROO 
ON GUARD 


er” or “old man' 

More, than 100 species of the! kan- 
garoo family live in the open spaces 
of Australia, New Guinea, and neigh- 
boring islands. They belong to, the 
marsupial order (animals that eatry 
their young in pouches). It iS: distin- 
guished from the, other ; marsupial 
families by a remarkable a,daptatioii , of body form for 
jumping. The, kaiigaroo family must not, however, be 
confusedwith the so-called kangaroo rats, the jerboas, 
and similar jumping rodents of America, Africa, and 
Asia,:^ 

The great gray kangaroo reaches a weight, of 200 
pounds and , a, length of ten feet from hose to tip of 
.tailii The tail alone is about four feet long; and the 
powerful muscles at the base inake it nearly as thick 
as the animal's body. On each of the hind feet are four 
toes. The second from the outside is much stronger 
and longer than the othersmnd ends in a huge claw. 


The proportions of this animal toll a 
plain story of adaptation. The hind- 
quarters used in jumping are enor- 
mous. The forequarters, idle weight 
in traveling, are small and light. 



HOW MOTHER CARRIES YOUNG 


Scientific Glassification 

Kangaroos constitute the family Maeropodidae of the mar- 
supial order (Marsupialia). The great gray kangaroo is 
Macropua giganteus. Representatives of other marsupial 
families are the phalangers (Phalangeridae) , including the 
cusous, the koala, and several Australian opossums; the 
wombats (Phascolomyidae); the bandicoots (Peramelidae) ; 
the dasyures (.Dadyvridae) , including the Tasmanian wolf, 
the Tasmanian devil, and the banded ant-eater ; the marsu- 
pial mole {Nototydidae); odA the true opossums (jDidefpAyf- 
dae), including the common opossum of North America and 
several South American species. 

The helplessness at birth described above in the case of 
the great gray kangaroo is typical of all marsupials. The 
young do not reach inside the mother’s body the same degree 
of development as do the young of 
the higher mammals. They are 
born sooner and complete the early 
stages of their development in the 
mother’s pouch. 'Marsupials are al- 
so distinguished by peculiarities of 
bones and teeth. 

, The place of the marsupials in 
the evolutionary scale lies between 
the most primitive egg-laying mam- 
mals, such as the duckbill and the 
spiny ant-eater of the order Jlfono- 
iremata, and the higher orders which 
include all the remaining maminals. 
{See also Australia; Duckbill; Opos- 
sum; Tasmania.) 


WHEN THE KANGAROO FEEDS 


See the long hind feet fiat to the ground and the 
forepawa used like hands to grasp food. 





Prairies Turned Into Farms 


Nodding Heads of Kansas Wheat Usually Take the Lead in Supplying the Bread of the Nation 

-East to west, 408 iiUiesj north to south, 208 miles. Area, Kansasr-Nebraska Act). 
1 square miles. Population (J940 census), 1,801,028. n . ■ , V i ' 

EeoiureS.— Prairies, rising to 4,135 feet. Principal rivers: But included 'Within thosC 
IS (tributaries, Republican, Solomon, and Smoky HiU),, u f 

sas. Mean annual temperature, 55 ! precipitation, 27". DOUnqarieS 18 SOulc 01 tue 

s. -Wheat, corn, hay, barley, potatoes; cattle, hogs; meats, most fertile SOil in Nortll 
ind mill products ; petroleum, gas, smo, salt, coal. . , • ■ , , , , 

;Kansas City (121,458), WiolSta (114,906), Topeka (capital; America— Iich, dark, and 

300 feet thick in certain 
places. Indeed, it is soTioh that fertilizers find but a,' 
scanty market there, but early explorers believed, these 
vast plains to, be incapable of cultivation, and settlers 
long, feared the fierce extremes of the mid-continental 
climate. ,Many pioneers carried put of Kansas harrow- 
iug tales about its tornadoes 
and , grasshoppers, floods and 
' ' droughts. Other settlers stayed 
on, adapted themselves to con- 
ditions, and reaped such har- 
• Xv ' ' ’eb'9^\\ ■vests from their farms that the 
. \ name of Kansas became a sjon- 

bol of prosperity. And Kansas 
held: its position as an im- 
Corn i Pprtant agricultural state — 
,7 f ®ven, during , the years of the 
K / severe droughts which begaii 
iy j hi 1930 (see Drought), • ; 

In the eastern' part of ,thh 

_• state the rainfall, . averaging 

about 40 inches, is sufficient for 
crops, and the crops of a good 
year will make up for the poorer 
crops of an off year. The West- 
ern end, where .the rainfall is; scanty^only ;about 15 
inches ^is underlain by: a vast sheet of underground 
water;; Here splendid crops of wiuter Wheat, .alfalfa, 
kafir com, and sugar beets have been raised by: sub- 
surface irrigation together with summer f allowing. 


K ansas. The “sun- East to west, 40s BuI® 

a „j.±)} 82,276 square miles. Popuiatic 

liO\V0r state OCCU* Natural Feature^.— Prairies, risi 

pies the geographical Ss^sXmwu aSiuauS 
center of the United Frodwt*. --Wheat, com, hay, b 
cij. J. T± IT • flour and miU products ; petrole 

States. Its rolling prai- czVies.— r *"'■. x 

ries are slightly uptilted , 

toward the north and west. Here and there— espe- 
cially in the west and south— they become mesas 
and tablelands broken by deep, cuts, almost can- 
yons. The meager streams are never navigable, 
and tile smaller ones often fail entirely in summer. 

Yet the valleys are mde, and in , .--ts 

Indian times they determined 
the course of tribal wanderingk ,'''‘^■"'*00 

The two great highways of Xab®' 

transcontinental travel before - 'V 

the railroads were built— the ^ 

Santa Fe Trail and the Oregon ! 

Trail-— followed the course of | ■ 

river valleys across the future ►!- 

state of Kansas. Along their 
bmders, wherever the white 
naan disturbed the soil, sprang ''3 
up the hardy Kansas pioneer, ''“vXX " 
the sunflower.: 

I : Kansas has no, mountains, no : NS'-''' ® 

marshes (except a few salt VS 

marshes), and only a few small 

and shallow lakes, or: rather ^ , 

, ' Relative Value of Kansas’ Products 

ponds. 

Except in the northeast, corner where Kansas 
touches the Missouri River, the boundaries of the 
state are not determined by natural geographical fea- 
tures. They are the result of a political experiment in 
the days when the nation was divided over slavery (see 
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WThe cross-roads of the air” is the new i.ie oi „ ot 

whose well-equipped airports is shown above. Here the New 
York-Los Angeles pianos meet those flying the route from Texas 
to Chicago. Its fiat ground for lending fields, freedom from fogs, 
and central location secure its importance in aviation. 

Connecticut combined — ^to winter wheat, and har- 
vested in 1919 a crop of 150,000,000 bushels— -the 
largest crop of any state in the Union that year — to 
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In its early days Kansas was considered almost n desert* and many stories were told of the appalling 
hardships endured by its inhabitants. One who visits the state now will wonder how such tales originatedf 
for the farmers have made its prairie4and into one of the richest farming districts in the world. Trees 
are abundant* and the old Kansas **desert'* now blooms like the rose. 


There is perhaps no state where intelligence in farm- 
ing is better rewarded than in Kansas, and none where 
intelligence is more absolutely necessary to success. 
This may be why the number of students in the state 
agricultural college is exceptionally high in proportion 
to the population of the state, and also why the state 
^board of agriculture, which is organized on a non- 
political basis, is an exceptionally active body with a 
remarkably efficient system of crop-reporting. 

The hard Turkey Red wheat for wffich Kansas is 
famous is descended from seed brought to the state 
during the V'O’s of the last century by Mennohite 
immigrants from the Crimea. It has proved to be 
especially well adapted to Kansas soil and climate, 
and malces a very high grade of flour. The state 
agricultural college by breeding thousands of strains 
of this wheat has evolved a variety which gives an: 
even higher yield per acre than the old Turkey Red. 
So extensively is Kansas wheat used ,for“ blending” 
with other kinds. that it is said that almost every sack 
of high-grade: flour produced in the United States 
contains some Kansas hard winter wheat. 

In the production of winter wheat Kansas is far 
ahead of ahy other state;: and in total wheat yield 
it sometimes passes even North Dakota. The state’s 
record for the years 1918 and 1919 is a reiharkablo 
one, which deserves to be remembered for the diffi- 
culties under which it was achieved as well as for its 
contribution toward winning the war with food. 


Where Farming is Most Scientific 


Two bad seasons 
(1916-17) had 
exhausted the 
resources of many 
farmers; the banks 
bad made loans 
up to their legal 
ability to do so. 
The state board of 
agriculture early 
in the year found 
that the wheat 
acreage would be 
contracted in the 
fall unless aid were 
extended to the 
farmers, because 
those whose crops 
had failed were 
unable to purchase 
seed wheat. The 
board secured an 
appropriation from 
the president’s 
special emergency 
fund for seed wheat 
loans, not only in 
Kansas, but also 
in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New 
Mexico. With a 


loan of nearly SI, 000,000 to spend for seed, Kansas 
planted over 10,000,000 acres — an area nearly as 
large as the land surface of Massachusetts and 

ONE OF WICHITA’S AIRPORTS 


4 - 





Here is the handsome state capitol in Topeka, where the Kansas legislature gives expression to the progressive Ideas of the state. 
Kansas has long been known as a state of experiments, and is credited with many innovations such as *‘blue sky’^ laws, which were 
derided at first, but afterwards found general favor throughout the nation. Perhaps the state caught the innovating habit from the 
circumstances of its foundation, for from the first Kansas has been a battlefield of conflicting ideas — the sort of soil which history 

shows to be most favorable to growth and progress. 


I The Wealth Beneath Soil 


"k 'a' n S A ^ 


help feed the starving naillions of the world that sent 
their plea to the United States for food when the na- 
tions laid down their arms. 

Besides wheat, the principal crops raised in Kansas 
are corn, oats, rye, barley, hay, sorghum, and pota- 
toes, The state is also a leader in broom corn. Graz- 
ing is an important industry, particularly in the 
western part of the state, where the insufficient 
rainfall makes cereal crops uncertain without irri- 
gation. Kansas City provides an accessible market 
for beef cattle, and dairying is also carried on ex- 
tensively. 

“Crops” that Underlie the Farms 
The chief minerals are fuels — coal, petroleum, and 
natural gas; The principal coal-producing region is 
in the southeast corner of the state, centering around 
Pittsburg. Petroleum and natural gas were first 
found in splashes running from northeast to southwest 
at the outer border of the coal region. The original 
territory has begun to be exhausted, but Kansas has 
notv become one of the chief petroleum-producing 
states through the discovery of new oil fields in the 
southeasterp. counties. El Dorado is one of the most 
productive oil centers and a new field of great promise 
has recently been brought in near Wichita. Kansas is 
among the leading states in the production of zinc and 
salt. Gypsuni, limestone, sandstone, lead, cement, and 
brick cl^y are other niineral products of some im- 
portance. Much of the brick and cement finds use in 
the construction of the fine roads for which Kansas 
: is noted. , 

Lacking iron, Kansas uses only about a third of 
the coal it produces. The chief manufactures are 


slaughtering and meat-packing and the milling of 
flour and grist-mill products. Both of these industries 
are extensively carried on in Kansas City {see Kansas 
City, Kan.) and Wichita, the second manufacturing 
city of the state. Topeka, the capital, has large 
railroad-car shops and flour and grist-mills, and 
manufactures dairy products on a large scale. Leav- 
enworth, a former “squatter town,” now has impor- 
tant manufactures, including foundry works and brick 
yards. The manufactures of Lawrence, which suffered 
so much during the bloody border battles and 
which is now the seat of the state, university, 
include flour, brick, and paper. Other manufactures 
of the state are portland cement, glass, and salt. 

But agriculture is by far the greatest industry. 
There are few large cities, although the urban pop- 
ulation is increasing. Kansas is one of the mort 
purely American of states, more than 90 per cent 
of its population being American born. 

A State that Does Its Own Thinking 

The state has produced no great geniuses, yet there 
is sprinkled over it as a whole enough of the salt of 
difference — of nonconformity— to go far toward the 
seasoning of several geniuses. When Kansas has 
'made up its mind, it doesn’t care what the rest of the 
world thinks, and so it is not hindered by self-con- 
sciousness or fear of ridicule froni putting into prac- 
tice any unheard-of thing that Kansans believe is for 
the good of the ooinmunity. Sometimes they have 
to undo what they have done and start over again, 
but Kansas farmers long since learned to plow up and 
plant over again, when necessary, without making 
any fuss about it. And it is rather surprising, after 




In addition to lier great wheat farms, extending like green or golden seas to the horizon, Kansas has great stretches of pasture lands 
devoted to stock raising* Wooded river bottoms such as these are particularly suitable for cattle breeding and dairy farming. 


These buildings form part of the University of Kansas at Lawrence. To the left is Fraser Hall, the center shows the large Administra- 
tion Building, while to the right are the Robinson Gymnasium and Haworth Hall, devoted to mining, engineerings and geology. In 
addition to its eduoatioual work, the umversity furnishes many advisers on technical subjects to the state government* 


all, how many of the once ridiculed Kansas innova- 
tions, nice “blue sky” laws and woman suffrage and 
abolition of disease-spreading common towels and 
cups, have been adopted on sober second thought by 
the nation. 

The first white man who saw the broad plains of 
Kansas was Coronado, who with his company of 
Spanish explorers traversed this region in 1541. All 
of the present state except a small corner in the 
southwest came into the possession of the United 
States in 1803 as part of the Louisiana Purchase (see 
Louisiana Purchase). 

Kansas city, Kan. Only an imaginary state line 
divides the largest city of Kansas from its twin city 
on the Missouri side. The two cities are one indus- 
trially and commercially and are served by the same 
street-car line, the same telephone system, and, for 
the most part, by the same union railway terminal. 
The Kansas metropolis lies on both sides of the Kansas 
River, to the west of Kansas City, Mo., rising in the 
west to bluffs and hills upon which much of the resi- 
dence portion of the city is built. The bottom lands 
in the river valley are the.seat of many great industries 
and factories, chief of which are the slaughtering and 
meat-packing establishments. Owing to their posi- 
tion among the corn and beef states of the southwest, 
the two Kansas Cities rank together as the second 
live stock market in the United States, after Chicago. 


They also manufacture soap and candles and various 
other articles subsidiary to the packing industry. 

The advantages of natural gas and oil, combined 
with excellent railway facilities, have helped greatly 
in building up the industries of Kansas City, Kan. In 
addition to its stockyards it has large flour mills and 
grain elevators, oil refinerie.s, iron and steel works, 
foundries, and lumber and brick yards. An airport 
serves military aircraft of the United States. There 
are several large parks. In the business district, 
adjoining Huron Park, a Wyandotte Indian cemetery 
is still preserved. These Indians were the original set- 
tlers of the district and Wyandotte was the largest 
of a number of small towns which combined in 1880 to 
form Kansas City, taking the name of the, Missouri 
town. In 1909 the city adopted the commission form 
of government. Population (1940 census), 121,458. 
Kansas city. Mo. Missouri’s second largest city is 
the market place and manufacturing center for a vast 
area of the West and Southwest. It lies on the west- 
ern boundary of the state, at the point where the 
Kansas River enters the Missouri River. Here the 
winding Missouri leaves the state border and turns 
sharply eastward. 

This location has been a natural ti-ading center for 
more than a hundred years. Pur trappers along both 
rivers brought their pelts to the bend where Francois 
Chouteau had established a trading post in 1821. It 
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became a transfer point between river traffic and over- 
land transportation. The Oregon and Santa Fe trails 
started here. Settlers coming upstream by boat out- 
fitted their wagons at Independence and Westport 
Landing for the long journey to the Far West. By 1849 
both frontier settlements were doing a thriving busi- 
ness. Westport Landing in 1853 became Kansas City. 

When railroad building began in the middle 1800’s, 
their routes followed the valleys that slope gently 
toward the mouth of the Kansas. It is said that a 
boxcar, given a push from any point within 200 miles, 
wiU slide down into the city. Today 12 tranlc-line 
railroads and a network of modern highways, river 
barge lines, and air lines gather and distribute the 
wealth of the Middle West. 

Kansas City’s industries have developed out of the 
rich agricultural lands which surround it. Lying be- 
tween the range country of the West, where cattle are 
raised in great numbers, and the corn belt states, 
where they are fattened, it became a big live-stock 
market. Together with its twin city across the state 
line in Kansas, it forms a meat-pacldng center second 
only to Chicago (see Kansas City, Kan.). Important 
by-products of the meat-packing industry include soap, 
gelatin, oleomargarine, and leather goods. It is the 
largest winter wheat market in the world, and with 
Kansas City, Kan., holds third place in flour milling, 
following Buffalo and Minneapolis. Other milling 
products such as cereals and live-stock feeds are 
manufactured. Iron and steel products, petroleum 
products, and airplane engines are also made here. 

Kansas City is beautifully situated on bluffs which rise 
in terraces above the river bottoms. A $40,000,000 boule- 
vard system links the various sections of the city. Cliff 
Drive, winding for several miles along the Missouri, com- 
mands a wide view of river, valley, and bluff. In the heart of 
the business district is the Civic Center, a broad plaza 
flanked by the City Hall and the Courthouse. Near by is the 
Municipal Auditorium. Its Music Hall is the home of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. The Union Station is 
one of the largest and best-designed railway stations in the 
country. Pacing it across a plaza stands the impressive 
Liberty Memorial, a shaft of limestone 217 feet high. 

The William Eookhill Nelson Gallery of Art and the 
Atkins Museum of Pine Arts occupy a beautiful classic build- 
ing in a landscaped setting of 20 acres on the site of the Nel- 
son home. They were endowed by the fortune of the journal- 
ist, founder of the Kansas City Star, and by a bequest of Mrs. 
Mary Atkins. Near by is the Art Institute. Thomas Hart 
Benton was long a member of its faculty, and one of its most 
famous students was Walt Disney, creator of the Mickey 
Mouse cartoons. To the south, across Brush Creek Valley 
and a stretch of wooded land, is the campus of the University 
of'KansasCity.'.' 

The oity-ihanager form of governruent was adopted in 
1926. The population has increased from less than 4,000 
m 1860 to 160,000 in 1900, and 399,178 in 1940. 
KaNSAS-NEBRASKA act. The Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, passed by Congress in 1854, has been pronounced 
the most momentous piece of legislation in the United 
States before the Civil War, for it set in motion the 
train of events which led directly to the conflict over 
slavery. In January 1854, witK the support of 
President Pierce, Senator Stephen A, Douglas of 
Illinois laid before the Senate a report of the Com- 


mittee on Territories which provided for the organi- 
zation of the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
allowing the people of these regions to decide for 
themselves whether they would allow slavery within 
their borders. The opponents of the bill said that the 
principle which it contained was that of “squatter 
sovereignty.” The bill as finally enacted into a law 
expressly repealed the Missouri Compromise which 
had prohibited slavery north of latitude 36° 30'— 
a compact which for a whole generation had been 
regarded as a binding agreement between the people 
of the North and the South. 

The news that such an act was contemplated fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the people of the North. 
Mass-meetings were held to denounce the measure; 
ministers preached against the “Nebraska iniquity;” 
and Douglas was accused of weakly yielding to the 
South in the hope of winning the presidency. 

In spite of the anger of the North the bill was passed 
by Congress on May 30, 1854. The fight over slavery 
was then transferred to the two territories. Pro- 
slavery men of the South and anti-slavery men of the 
North rushed into Kansas, each side determined to 
win the state. The first elections, in 1855, were carried 
by the settlers from the South, aided by the “Border 
Ruffians" of Missouri who had crossed the border the 
night before election and had taken possession of the 
polls, illegally casting their votes for a pro-slavery 
candidate for governor. The settlers from the North 
refused to abide by the result of this fraudulent 
election. They held one of their own, at which the 
pro-slavery men refused to vote. As a result two 
rival governments were set up in the territory, and a 
veritable civil war ensued, in which the anti-slavery 
party under the leadership of John Brown retaliated 
with violence to the violence of the pro-slavery men. 
The attention of the whole country was fixed on 
“Bleeding Kansas.” The advantage lay with the 
settlers from the South, for they had the support of 
President Pierce, who eventually sent United States 
troops into the territory to quell the disturbance and 
to disperse the free-state legislature. A new election 
was then called, and again the illegal methods of the 
pro-slavery party won the day . But Congress refused 
to recognize as legal the constitution adopted by such 
methods, and Kansas was forced to remain a territory 
awhilolonger. As time went on, the free-state settlers 
became more numerous, and finally the South gave up 
the attempt to make Kansas a slave state. A new 
constitution was then drawn up, and on Jan. 29, 1861, 
on the eve of the Civil War, Kansas was admitted to 
the Union as a free state. 

Kapok (k&'pdk), R'om the branches of tKfe ceiba 
tree dangle pods filled with silky fibers called kapok. 
These fibers are extremely fine air-filled tubes, and 
this is what makes them valuable. Kapok is used m 
stuffing mattresses and upholstery, for insulating 
aviators’ clothing and refrigerators. In a life pre- 
server, it supports 25 to 30 times its orvn weight (cork 
supports only about six times its weight). Highly 





tain country, and the greater part of the population 
of more than 3,645,000 is gathered in the south- 
western part. Its cool healthful climate has made 
it a famous summer resort for Europeans in India, 
and much of the prosperity of the natives is due to 
these visitors. From the wool of its goats, yaks, and 
wild sheep were made the celebrated Cashmere 
shawls, wWch first became fashionable in the reign 

of Napoleon. The great 
shawl industry was 
ruined, however, by the 
failure of the Paris mar- 
ket during the Franco- 

and the famine of 1877 
scattered the weavers. 
The Cashmere carpet 
has to some extent re- 
placed the shawl, but the 
most thriving industry 
today is silk weaving. 
Eose fields in the Yale of 
Kashmir give the finest 
attar, and Srinagar is 
noted for its silver work 
and wood carving. The 
|^h|^^^h||||||PHH staple crop is rice, but 

corn, wheat, barley, and 
oats are also grown- 
The natives are a fair 
well-featured race, with 
all the characteristics of 
the Afghans and north- 
ern races, but they are 
educationally very back- 
ward, with 98 per cent 
illiterates. The Kashmiri 
—as they are called— 
are chiefly Moslems, 
though Hindus, Eud- 
dhists, and Sikhs are a 
strong minority. 

Owing to its mountain seclusion, a little out of the 
path of the many invaders that swept India from the 
northwest, Kashmir has known few political changes. 
It was an independent monarchy until 1686. There- 
after for almost 300 years the state was ruled by a 
succession of Moguls, Afghans, and Sikhs. In 1846 
it came under British control, and later organized as 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir- A British resident 
lives at Srinagar, but internal affairs are largeljf left 
to the maharajah, as the native ruler is called. 
Katydid. Throughout the late summer nights the 
katydid sings unceasingly in the tops of the tallest 
trees, “Katy did; Katy didn’t; she did; she didn’t.” It 
is one of the most vigorously musical of all of our long 
list of insect songsters. It is said by dwellers in the 
country that from the time the first katydid sings to 
the first autumn frost will be a period of six weeks, a 
prediction often fulfilled. 


inflammable, kapok can be rendered reasonably fire- 
proof by a simple chemical treatment. 

The ceiba tree grows in all tropical and semitropi- 
cal climates, but thrives best at altitudes of . less 
a thousand feet and on porous volcanic soil. 
Jutting up very straight for 30 or 40 feet, with its 
few limbs stioHng out horizontally and parallel to 
each other, it resembles a child’s first sketch of a tree. 

Most kapok momes t he secret or 

from Java and Central 
America. Less than 10 
per cent is grown on 
plantations; the rest 
trickles to market from 
wild trees, for natives 
gather it much as Amer- 
ican pioneers did wild 
honey— profiting while 

seedlings are set, they 
anchor themselves by 
sending down a long tap 
root. In five to seven 
years they are produc- 
iiig. In September, when 
the pods begin, bursting, 
the fiber is . puUed out 
and taken to market. 

Here it is cleaned, sorted, 
and baled for export. A 
mature tree yields about 

7.000 pods, or 60 pounds 
of cleaned floss; also 
about 136 pounds of ; 
seeds. The seeds furnish 
oil for: soap. The down 
of milkweed can serve 
as a substitute for kapok 
(see Milkweed). 

Kashmir. In the north 
of India, reaching from 
the plains of the Punjab 
northward over the western Himalaya ranges to the 
borders of Tibet, lies the beautiful mountainous region 
of Kashmir (or Cashmere) . It is a country of wild and 
gorgeous scenery, of splendid snow-crowned sununits 
cut by deep gorges and valleys filled with rich and 
varied vegetation. It is traversed by the Indus River, 
and in the southwest the valley of the upper Jhelum 
widens to form the famous Vale of Kashmir, cele- 
brated in Thomas Moore’s poem ‘Lallah Rookli’ — an 
oval basin 84 miles long and about 20 miles wide en- 
girdled by mountain spurs which rise 14,000 and 

15.000 feet above sea level. Its marsh lands and 
flooded rice fields mirror the glory of the peaks, and 
for miles along the valley the road threads its way past 
lake, river, hill, and temple. Within the vale lies the 
capital and largest city of Kashmir, Srinagar. 

Although Kashmir has an area of nearly 85,000 
square miles, much of it is wild uninhabited moun- 


These are kapok fibers magnified 110 times by a mictoscope in the 
laboratory of the Dry 2cro Corporation. The photograph shows 
clearly that the fibers are delicate air-filled tubes. This inner-air 
space accounts for their buoyancy and insulating properties. 




Here is a katydid, munching contentedly upon a leaf high up in the tree tops. By 
rubbing together a scraper and file mounted at the base of his wings, he cheerily 
calls his name; and he listens with those dlsk-llke ears on his front legs. 

and the young "katys” squirm elsewhere. “I find I cannot ej 
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Only the male katydids are the music makers, and 
the song which they sing is the mating call to the 
females. The tone is produced by rubbing a scraper 
at the base of one of the front rdngs across a file on the 
base of the other. The sound will often carry a quarter 
of a mile on a still summer night. Catch a “katy” 
and put him underneath a tumbler, and when he has 
got over his fright he will give you a fine concert, and 
■moreover show you just how he plays his curious 
wingfiddle. 

Katydids are of a delicate green hue that almost 
exactly matches the green of the leaves wherein they 
hide. The hind legs are the longest and most power- 
ful, which makes the katydid, like its cousin the 
grasshopper, a very good jumper. The two antennae 
or feelers upon the head are very long and fragile. 
The body is rather broad, and boatshaped, and the 
wing covers are 
delicate and thin 
— not heavy like 
those of the grass- 
hopper. 

Katydids lay 
eggs in regular 
rows, early in 
autumn, which 
may be found on 
twigs, branches, 
leaves, and edges 
of fence boards, 
securely gummed 
in place by a glue 
which the female 
secretes. When 
ready to hatch, in 
the following 
spring, each egg 

splits along the top, and the young "katys” squirm 
out. At &st they are very pale in color, but they 
soon assume the leaf-green tints of the adult. In the 
South there are usually two broods a year, due to the 
length of the summer season. In the North there is 
but one. There are several species, all peculiar to 
North America and none especially harmful to 
vegetation. 

The katydid belongs to the great order of the Orthopiera, 

, or straight-'wdaged inseots, 'which also includes grasshoppers, , 
prickets, and “walking-sticks.” The angular ■winged katy- 
did of the "western and southern states is Microcentrum 
Teiinervis.y, 

Keats, John (179^1821). “Here lies one whose 
name was 'writ in water,” Thw is the epitaph which 
the groat English poet, John Keats, wrote for himself 
in the melancholy days when he felt his death ap- 
proaching, and despaired of winning that fame for 
which he so ardently longed. Keats lived only a little 
more than 26 years and his whole poetical career was 
but seven years long, yet dqring this brief period he 
wrote some of the greatest poems in the English 

language, crowded withlines of eJcquisite and haunting 

beauty that will live as long as the language is spoken. 


John Keats was the son of a livery-stable keeper. 
He passed his early years, not close to nature as did 
most of our poets, but in the city of London, and yet 
in some marvelous manner there was born in him an 
intense love of beauty. “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever” is the first line of his ‘Endymion’, and in 
his ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’, in which he seems indeed 
to have caught much of the ancient Greeks’ worship 
of beauty, he declares: 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

Beauty was all in all to Keats. Unlike his great 
contemporaries Shelley and Wordsworth, he had no 
desire to reform the world or to teach a lesson. He 
was content if by his magic power he could make us 
see and hear and feel with our own senses those mar- 
velous forms and colors and sounds that his imagina- 
tion bodies forth. 
Yes, in what is 
perhaps the richest 
of all his poems — 
‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’ — ^ he even 
makes us taste 
the — 

. . jellies soother 
than the . creamy; 
curd. 

And lucent syrops, 
tinot with cinna- 
mon. 

Keats was ap- 
prenticed to a 
surgeon in early 
youth, and studied 
surgery faithfully 
for seven years,' 
■ but his heart was 
“I find I cannot exist ■without Poetry,” 
said,“— -without Eternal Poetry.” In 1816 he 
became acquainted with Leigh Hunt, Benjamin 
Haydon, the painter and thi-ough Hunt with Shelley. 
In the following year at 22 he gave up his profession 
and devoted the rest of his short life to poetry. 

In 1818 his first long poem, ‘Endymion’, appeared. 
It was bitterly and harsUy attacked by the reviewers, 
■who overlooked its beauties and failed to sbe that its 
faults were due to immaturity. Other troubles 
crowded upon the young poet. He was in money 
difficulties, and worst of all he was tormented by a 
hopeless love afiair. His health had begun to fail and 
he rapidly developedconsumption. Tn the autumn of 
1820 he went to Italy and early in the following year 
he died at Rome. 

Keats' cbief poems are: 'Endymion'; ‘Lines on the 
Mermaid Tavern’; ‘Isabella, or The Pot of Basil' ; 'I Stood 
Tiptoe upon a Little Hill' ; ‘The Eye of St. Agnes’ ; ‘Ea Belle 
Dame Sans Meroi’ ; ‘Ode to a Nightingalo’ ; ‘Ode to Autumn’; 
‘Lamia’; ‘Hyperion’ ; and a number of sonnets, among whieh 
are ‘On Eirst Looking into Chapman’s Homer’, ‘When I 
Have Fears That I May Cease to Be’, and ' ‘Bright Star, 
Would l Were Steadfast As Thou Art!’ Ali were published 
between 1817 and 1820. 


j^How Katydids Sing 
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Horses Thrive oa the Rich Pasture Land of the Bluegrass Region 


KELLER 


Keller, Helen Adams (born 1880). “Once I 
knew only darkness and stillness. . . . My life was 
without past or future. . . . But a little word from the 
fingers of another fell into my hand that clutched at 
emptiness, and my heart leaped to the rapture of liv- 
ing.” Thus Helen Keller describes the beginning of her 
“new life,” when despite blindness and deafness she 
learned to communicate with others. 

She was born June 27, 1880, at Tuseumbia, Ala. 
Nineteen months later she had a severe illness which 
left her blind and deaf; she also lost the power of 
speech. When she was six, her parents, who had read 
Charles Dickens’ account of the splendid work done 
with another blind and deaf girl, Laura Bridgman, 
took her to see Alexander Graham Bell. As the result, 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan (who became Mrs. John Al- 
bert Macy in 1905) began to teach Helen Keller on 
March 3, 1887. For almost 50 years— until her death 
in 1936— she remained Helen’s teacher and constant 
companion. Miss Sullivan herself had been almost 
blind in early life, but her sight had been partially re- 
stored. 

Both teacher and pupil were remarkably gifted. 
Helen soon learned the finger-tip, or manual, alphabet, 
as well as braille. By placing her sensitive fingers on 
the lips and throat of her teachers, she learned to 
“hear” them speak. Three years after mastering the 
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manual alphabet, she even learned to apeak herself. 
She also learned to typewrite. 

At the age of 20 she was able to enter Radcliffe 
College, where she received her Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1904. She used textbooks in braille, and Miss 
Sullivan attended classes with her and spelled the 
lectures into her hand. 

After graduation Mias Keller served on the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind. In 1931 she helped 
raise $1,000,000 for the American Foundation for the 
Blind. Before long she became widely known as a 
writer and a lecturer. Her writing is colorful and 
poetic; it reveals keen interest in the beauty of things 
too often taken for granted by those who can see and 
hear. She traveled widely, and met many notable 
people. 

Others with slinilar handicaps have learned to com- 
municate with their fellows. Miss Keller, however, 
was distinguished by the depth of her character. 
Working at her home near Westport, Conn., she de- 
voted her life to the service and encouragement of the 
unfortunate, and especially to the cause of the blind 
and the deaf. {See Blind, Education of.) 

Miss Keller has told her experiences in several books, 
including. ‘The Story of My Life’ (1903); ‘Optimism’ (1903); 
‘The World I Live In’ (1908) ; ‘Out of the Dark’ (1913) ; 
‘Midstream: My Later Life’ (1929); ‘Journal’ (1938); ‘Let 
Us Have Faith’ (1940). 


In OLD KENTUCKY, the Bluegrass STATE 


TTENTUCKY. Marked 
contrasts in its geog- 
raphy endow Kentucky 
with rare natural beauty. 
These contrasts also ac- 
count in large measure for 
the varied riches of the 
state and its romantic his- 
tory. It stretches from, the 


£j:(en<.— East to west, 416 miles; north to south, 176 miles. Area, Within these boundaries 

40,395 square miles. Population (1940 census), 2,845,627. «««« 

Natural Features . — Cumberland Mountains and Plateau (Bi^ Black flilniOSt CVCry type 01 SCen- 
Mountain, 4,150 feet) in east; in center, blue j^rass plains; in ex> Arv mn v Kp fnnnr} Tb a 

treme west, fertile river bottoms. Principal rivers: Big Sandy, ery may louna. 1 lie 

Licking, Kentucky, Green. Cumberland, and Tennessee, all flow- ruggeCl Hages aud ValleyS 
ing into Ohio River, whicn forms northern boundary. Mean an- 'c .n . 

nual temperature, ’56**; mean annual precipitation, 46". 01 tnO v-zUIIlDBrlailu X la-- 

Troducts , — Tobacco and tobacco products; corn; hay, hogs, cattle, f ap n +.n f.h a aa sf. a nrl 

and horses; coal and potroleum; flour and moat products; hardl t O tue eaSL auu 

wood lumber, and timber products; iron and steel manufactures, southeast lliake Up about 
Cifies.— Louisville (319,077), Covington (62,018), Lexington (49,304), .v,,; 

Paducah (33,765), Newport (30.631), AahlanJ {29,537). Frankfort One-fOUrth of the State. 


(capital, 11,492)^ 


Cumberland Mountains westward to the Mississippi 
River. Its southern boundary is an almost straight 
line, established nearly 300 years ago when Kentucky 
was a part of Virginia Colony and Tennessee Was a 
part of Carolina Province. The northern boundary is 
formed by the Ohio River. 


To the south and west 
stretches a succession of rolling hills, plateaus, 
and plains, ending in the flat lands along the Mis- 
sissippi, ; In the center and north lies the famous 
Bluegrass; area, a rolling plain, about 800 to 1,000 
feet above dea level. This is land where even today, 
after nearly a century of cultivation without fer- 





A Land of Milk and Honey 


THE BORDER STATE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 


TY HWi t.i.vu.t. buw ukfta/ OkairSi? fjk MUi. atiU ILB DUUiUCllI UUUUOaTy WtJll WllIMU X^lAlCtltUU} 

Kentucky shares more than any other state in the characteristics of both regions. On the one hand are manufacturing centers and 
on the other rich plantation distrlct&5 while the eastern third of the state runs into the Appalachian range with its characteristic 

mountain life. 

tilizers, a farmer gets two crops from a field in a While tobacco is the principal sale crop, the most 
season, or two cuttings of clover from a meadow, valuable single crop is corn, which, like the other 

wi^ rich grazing besides. products and occupations cereals, is used chiefly within the 

These exceptionally fertile state. Wheat and hay, and, in the 

Ohio Valley region, vegetables and 
^ orchard fruits, are also important 
crops. 

What tobacco was to early 
Virginia, hemp was to Kentucky, 
Plemp was sown in the first 
Kentucky clearings; it furnished 
/ fiber for the pioneers’ clothing 
and was the local medium of 
/ exchange, being even receivable 

@7 for taxes. Kentucky early be- 

fy came one of the leading hemp- 

producing regions of the world; 
and great fortunes were made in it before 
the Civil War, 




Hemp has long ceased 
to be the money-maldng crop of the state, 
and in recent years has been almost entirely 
replaced by other crops. Yet the name still 
has sentimental value. Kentucky writers 
dwell lovingly on the beauty of the plant; 
with its fernlike foliage and the deliciouSj 
pungent, balsamic fragrance of the brilliant 
green hemp fields {see Hemp). 

The state’s chief pride, however, is the 
famous Kentucky thoroughbred horse. A 
mild winter climate, splendid pasturage 
the year around, and abundant water, 
particularly in the Bluegrass region, 
marked the state as naturally adapted 
to stock raising. Shbrthorn cattle were in 
the early times raised on the Kentucky 
plains and driven across the mountains to 
market in the tidewater country, and cattle 
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Where the Finest Horses are Bred 


CURING KENTUCKY TOBACCO 


and sfieep are still raised to a considerable extent. 
But Kentuckians were not satisded with a product 
in which mere quantity counts most; something 
aldn to an artistic desire for perfection found ex- 
pression in the development of the finest road horses 
in the country. One of the few brief acts of the 
first legislative assembly held west of the Alleghenies 
had to do with the preservation of the breed of 
horses. The patient unwearying effort of a long line 
of intelligent breeders has produced a strain of 
thoroughbred saddle horses combining speed and en- 
durance to an unusual degree. Three-fourths of the 
winners on the American turf, it is said, have been 
Kentucky horses; and the record on the trotting 
track has been no less notable. 

Road building has progressed rapidly in Kentucky 
in recent years. There are more than a dozen state 
and federal highways, criss-crossed by many miles 
of hard surfaced inter-county-seat roads, stretching 
across the state. 

Being blessed with social dispositions, in addition to 
fine horses and splendid roads, Kentueldans see no 
reason why country life should be either lonely or 
monotonous. Unmeasured hospitality on the lordly 
scale practiced before the Civil War is impossible now; 
but still Kentuckians at home are open-handed and 
open-hearted, and away from home to be a Ken- 
tuckian is to possess the grip and password that 
commands instant response from any other member 
of the “Bluegrass” fraternity. Most of the original 
settlers came from Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. 

In addition to vast agricultural and stock-raising 
activities, Kentucky has hundreds of busy factories 
with an output valued in some years at half a 
billion dollars, giving employment to tens of thou- 
sands of workers. The principal manufactured prod- 
ucts are railroad cars and equipment, iron and steel 
productSi flour j tobacco in various forms, packed 
meats, lumber products, and machinery. 

Louisville is the chief city and manufactumg 
center (see Louisville). Covington, which ranks second 
as a manufacturing city, is notable not only for the 
variety of its industries but also for its beautiful 
residential sections. Picturesquely located with wide 
rolling hills in the distance, it arouses the admiration 
of thousands of visitors who come yearly to the horse 
races at Latohia track; : 

Lexington, the home of Henry Clay, one of the great 
statesmen of the Ciyil; War period (see Clay, Hemyj, 
is in the central part 'pf'fe state where, oh the rich 
“Bluegrass'’ lands, graze sohie of the finest live stock 
in the world,: Many records have been established on 
its internationally famous race track. It is the home of 
the state university and other educational institutions. 

What ;:goee before applies chiefly or altogether to 
central and western Kentucky. The mountain belt in 
the eftst is another story, just as it is in ;most of the 
Southern states through which the Appalachians run. 
So long as the transmontane roads from lowland 


TobAcco growers use different methods for curing the leaves, 
depending upon the kind of leaf and purpose for which it is 
to be used^ In the method known as the “Kentucky cure,’* 
the tobacco is hung in the barn, and a system of iron pipes 
cariies a moderate degree of heat from outside fires for a period 
of several weeks. 





The Isolated Mountaineers 


Kentucky to the seaboard were in use, there was some 
communication between the mountains and the 
plains; but more and more, from 1830 on, as other 
routes came into use, the mountaineers were ma- 
rooned, cut off from advancing civilization, and 
largely for- 
gotten, except , 
when dis- i 
tasteful re- 
minders of 
their exis- 
fence floated 
down in tales 
o f f e u d s , 
moonshining, 
or lawless re- 
sistance to of- 
fleers of the pM 
law in “bloody 
Breathitt” or 
some other 
mountain 
county. Lack- , 
ing schools, ■ '"f, 
records, roads, 
and money, Thia'i 
themountain- p"®®® 
eers have a 
high percentage of illiteracy and few links with the 
past except their names (largely English and Scotch), 
their speech, in which linger many words obsolete 
elsewhere since Shakespeare’s 


by the Ohio and its tributaries and by the Mississippi, 
and the number of caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. 

As the scene of bitter wars among Shawnee, Chero- 
kee, and Chickasaw Indians, this region was already 
known as the “dark and bloody ground” before the 

WHERE THE RUGGED HILLS YIELD COAL 

ef La Salle at 

kSmS ' , the site of 

Louisville, 
where the 
rapids barred 
his progress 
down the 

. Ohio. Land 

sent Thomas 

through the 
Cumberland 
the gate- 
way through 
Appala- 

' chians, to ex- 

rbich supply the state’s coal output. Kentucky plore the re 
Lppalachian region and the western field being grion' andthev 
lies Illinois and part of Indiana. ^ f 

sent Chnstp- 

pher Gist up the Ohio as far as the falls at Louisville. 

In 1769 several backwoodsmen from the Yadkin 
district in North Carolina led by Daniel Boone, came 
time, and customs looldng for land (see Boone, Daniel). They stayed so 
and ballads of equally ancient origin. These hardy long that Kentucldans were henceforth called “Long 
and virile mountaineers make up about a quarter of Hunters.” By 1774 several small settlements had been 
the state’s population. For many years trachoma made. In 1775 Daniel Boone, who had returned home 
and hookworm were a serious menace to their vitality, for his family, was commissioned by the Transylvania 
but vigorous campaigns by national and local public Company to lead a group of pioneers into this “second 
health agencies have greatly reduced the prevalence paradise.” They blazed the famous “Wilderness 
of these diseases. Feuds and moonshining are going Trail” from Cumberland Gap to Boonesborongh. 
out of fashion, and education is eagerly welcomed, The Long Effort to win Statehood 

as tlie attendance and spirit at Berea College and other Shortly thereafter, stations were established at 
educational institutions for mountaineers testify. Harrodsburg, Boiling Springs, and St. Asaph, or 
The “moonlight schools” (schools held on moonlight Logan’s Station. Virgitiia, of which Kentucky was 
nights) are sometimes attended by whole families, still a part according to the original charter grant of 
Abraham Lincoln, it may be noted, was born in 1609, refused to recognize the land claims of Richard 
Kentucky of mountaineer stock. Henderson for the Transylvania Company and in 

1776 organized Kentucky County. Unprotected from 
' Kentucky is one of the leading coal-producing the numerous Indian attacks, the Kentucky settlers 
stated Retroleum and natural gas are also found in called a convention at Danville in 1784 and peti- 
mahy parts of the state, though production has fallen tioned Congress to make them a state. TOiile recogni- 
off considerably. Iron ore is found in the north- tion was being debated* Indian attacks, supported 
eastern part of the state, but is not extensively mined, by the British, continued until George Rogers Clark 
Limestone underlies the whole state, and much of it broke English influence in the northwest by forcing 
is good for building; a good structural sandstone is the surrender of Governor Hamilton at Vincennes, 
also found. Clay and cenient: rook are also abundant. Ind., in 1779 (see Clark, George Rogers). Kentucky 
Near Louisville are extensive deposits of asphalt ; was admitted as a state on June 1, 1792,; 
rock. Fluorspar and lead are also mined, : About a; The legislature, under the influence of John Breck- 
third of the state is covered with marketable timber, enridge as spokesman of the New West, passed the 
Two of the important natural featurds of the state Kentucky Resolutions written by Thomfe Jefferson, 
are the extensive mileage of navigable water afforded in 1798-99 (see States’ Rights). A little later Keu- 
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sity of Tubingen for the ministry, but with hia ap- 
pointment to the chair of mathematics and astronomy 
at Gratz (Austria) came the call to his life-work. 

The German astronomers of that day were mostly 
astrologists and fortune-telling 
charlatans, and Kepler was 
naturally reluctant to rank 
himself in such company. So 
having accepted astronomy as 
his career, he bent all his 
energies to extracting from 
observations of the stars some 
real knowledge of the uni- 
verse. All that was yet 
known of planetary motion 
was what Copernicus had 
established — that the planets 
move, not around the earth, 
but about the sun (in circles, 
it was still supposed). Two 
other great men, the Italian 
Galileo and Tycho Brahe, a 
Dane, were seriously studying 
the heavens at this time. 
Kepler became acquainted 
with both of them through 
correspondence, 

’ and in 1600 ac- 
cepted an in- 
*1 " vitation to become 

Tycho Brahe’s 
H assistant in , his 
^ obseiwatory near 
IIsMmI Prague (Bohemia). 
InHH Bi'ahe’s death the 
opened 
the way for Kep- 
ler’s appointment 
to succeed him as 
mathematicianand 
IPIIIHHB astronomer to the 
Emperor Rudolph 
II- Henowdevot- 

ir Street in ed himself even 

,„j teettbove “lore to discovery. 

It houses the state library and the library of the Kentucky One theorv after 
State Historical Society. ”, 

, another was tried 

moriat, and Blue and abandoned, until at last, “after incredible labor, 
;s, Abraham Lin- through innumerable wrong guesses and after six 
h.Cave(seeGave). years of almost incessant calculation,” he hailed 
le son of a brawl- with wild delight the three laWs which brought 
fortune, ^radled order out of the chaos of astronomy and prepared 
om. childhood in the ground for Newton’s discovery of the law of 
srity with instru- gravitation. (»See Astronomy.) 

I dim-sighted _ to To the end of his life Kepler Was dogged by niis- 

0 of constitution fortune— by -war, which interrupted his work; by ill- 
surely never was ness, and domestie calamity; by poverty, for his 

1 by nature and salary was always in arrears— nor was his position 
nevertheless was improved When, in 1628, he left the emperor’s service 
id at the Univer- to enter that of Wallenstein, the great general of the 


tucky’s brilliant representative, Heniy Clay, became 
the great compromiser between the free North and 
the slave South (see Clay, Hemy; Compromise of 
1850). When the Civil War threatened in 1860, John 
C. Breekenridge, John J. Grit- old and new capitols 
tendon, and Gov. Beriah Mag- ' , “ . * " 

oflSn attempted to prevent it i 

by compromise, and to hold 
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Thirty Year’s War. Yet from the pursuit of truth he 
won a joy untouched by outward troubles. His wife 
asked him one night what he had been doing so long 
on the roof. “I have been thinking,” said he, “the 
thoughts of God.” 

The laws of planetary motion which are still known 
as “Kepler’s laws” may be stated as follows: (1) The 
path of every planet in its motion about the sun forms 
an ellipse, with the sun at one focus. (2) The speed 
of the planet in its orbit varies so that the line jo ining 
the center of the sun with the center of the planet 
sweeps over equal areas iii equal times, (3) The 
time taken by any planet in its revolution about the 
sun has a definite relation to its distance from the sun, 
the “square” of its time being in exact proportion to 
the “cube” of its distance. These three laws give us 
the principle “ by which the universe is balanced,” and 
enable astronomers to tell the exact position of any 
planet at any time, past or present. Kepler arrived 
at his laws as the result of an enormous number of 
observations of the planets and endless labor of calcu- 
lation. He set his laws down as facts of planetary 
motion without knowing why they were so. It re- 
mained for Newton, with his discovery of the law of 
gi’avitation, to supply the explanation and so com- 
plete Kepler's work. 

Key west, Fla. The Florida Keys are a chain of 
islands stretching a hundred miles southwestward 
from the coast of the Florida peninsula to Key West, 
the outermost island. Altogether there are about 
10,000 of these keys (from Spanish cayo, meaning 
“reef”), most of them of coral formation. The larger 
ones are covered with tropical vegetation, but the 
others are only low reefs submerged at high tide. 

At the end of the chain of islands is Key West, the 
southernmost city of the United States. Its strategic 
value as an outpost in defense of the Panama Canal 
became apparent in the World War of 1914-18. 
Hence its naval air station and the submarine base 
facilities of its deep harbor were revived under the 
national defense program that began in 1940. 

Once a busy industrial center, the city met ivith a 
series of misfortunes. A thriving sponge-fishing in- 
dustry destroyed itself by ruthlessly stripping the 
sponge beds without regard for future crops. After 
the first World War, the once numerous defense 
forces stationed here were withdrawn. Cigar fac- 
tories, which employed thousands, were removed. 
The pineapple-canning industry too disappeared. In 
September 1935, a terrific hui-ficane destroyed great 
stretches of the famous rafiroad which linked Florida 
with. Key West by viaducts connecting the islands. 

Hard hit by its losses, the city appealed to the 
government for help. With state and federal aid, the 
citizens undertook a large program to make Key 
West a tourist center. The 170-niile Overseas High- 
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joyed by the thousands of visitors. With an average 
winter temperature of 70 degrees and with sunshine 
every day, the city is an ideal -winter resort. Popula- 
tion (1940 census), 12,927. 

Kharkov (kdr'kdf). Chief city of one of Russia’s 
five major industrial regions, Kharkov stands in the 
eastern TJIcraine, about 450 miles south of Moscow. 
The Cossacks built a fort here in 1654, during the war 
with Poland for the Uki'aine, and gradually the city 
became a center of government in this region. 

The rich coal fields of the Donets basin to the 
southeast and the vast iron deposits of Krivoi Rog to 
the southwest were developed during the latter part 
of the 19th century, and were responsible for the 
city’s rapid growth and the building of great indus- 
trial plants. Situated in one of the world’s most fer- 
tile agricultural regions, Kharkov made a specialty of 
manufacturing tractors and other farm machinery. 
The building of a dam and hydroelectric plants on the 
Dnieper River, at Zaporozhe, about 150 miles to the 
southwest, created another large industry — the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment. Other industries in- 
cluded smelting and the manufacture of locomotives, 
coal products, and prepared foods. 

Russia’s main north-south railroad lines and air 
routes pass through Kharkov, and the city is a collect- 
ing and distributing point for the fruits, grains, oil, 
and other products from the Crimea and the Caucasus,, 

As the city grew in importance under the Soviet 
rdgime,' new streets and squares were laid out and 
great office buildings were constructed. The House of 
State Industry, a strildng example of modern archi- 
tectural planning, was the largest office building in 
Europe at the time of its opening in 1928. 

The university at Kharkov was founded in the early 
19th century. Unrivaled collections of Ukrainian art 
were gathered together in the Museum of Ukrainian 
Art and the Museum of Ancient Ukrainia. In 1923 the 
Kharkov fair was reopened to exhibit the agricultural 
and metallurgical industries of the Ukraine. 

The first World War and the civil wars of 1917-20 
interrupted Kharkov’s growth, but after 1920 remark- 
able progress was made. During the second World 
War, the city was ravaged when the German armies 
captured it in their drive toward the Caucasus. In 
1941 the dam at Zaporozhe was blown up to prevent 
the Germans from using the industrial plants depend- 
ent upon it. Population (1939 census), 835;000. 
Kh>P, Captain William (1650?-1701). Numberless 
legends attached to the name of Captain Kidd ha-ve 
made him the most famous of pirates. Strangely 
enough, the charge of piracy was never definitely 
proved against him, and authorities now seriously 
doubt whether he was ever a pirate at aU, 

William Kidd was a Scottish minister’s son, and 
followed the sea from his youth. In King William’s 
War between the English and the French, he became 
Imown as the bold captain of a privateer in the West 


way from Miami was completed in 1938. Most of 
this wide, hard-surfaced road runs over the old; rail- 
road bridges and viaducts. Deep-sea fishing and Indies. By the end of the 17th century he had 

beautiful marine life are among the attractions en- become a suecessful shipmaster sailing from New 
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York. British commerce then suffered greatly from 
marauding pirates, so, at the request of the governor 
of New York, Kidd received two commissions from the 
king addressed to “our trusty and well-beloved Cap- 
tain Kidd”— -one for suppressing piracy and the other 
as a privateer against the French. With his 30 guns 
and his crew of 155 men, the captain jauntily set sail 
in h.is ship Adventure for Madagascar, Malabar, and 
the Bed Sea region, the cliief haunts of the pirates. 

: Then his troubles began. No pirates were found, a, 
cholera plague destroyed some of the crew, the ship 
grew leaky, and supplies began to give out. Then, 
apparently. Captain Kidd was overruled by his mu- 
tinous crew, which seized his vessel and turned to 
piracy. They captured several small Moorish vessels, 
fought with a Portuguese man-of-war, and finally took 
the Quedagh Merchant, a rich Armenian prize. 

Kldd’a Arrest and Conviction 

At this point, according to Kidd's later testimony, 
he regained his command, abandoned the old Adven- 
ture, transferred the captured booty to a sloop, and 
set sail for America, intending to turn over the loot to 
the colonial authorities. But he was arrested in Bos- 
ton, where he landed, and sent to London for trial. 
There he was convicted of murder for kOling a muti- 
nous sailor. After a trial in which the evidence was 
inconclusive and he kept protesting that he was “the 
innocentest person of them all,” he was pronounced 
guilty also of piracy. He was hanged at Execution 
Dock with several of his companions, and his body 
long hung in chains, a warning to all would-be robbers 
of the sea. 

His fame was spread abroad by the popular ballad 
“My name is Captain Kidd, as I sailed, as T sailed,” 
and many a romance, such as Stevenson's ‘Treasure 
Island' has been inspired by stories of his adventures. 
From time to time people stiff search fruitlessly under 
the banlcs of the Hudson or on the shores of Long 
Island Sound for the hoard of gold and silver and 
precious stones said to have been buried by him. 
Kidneys. Did you ever go through the filtration 
plant of a large city waterworks, where the supply 
comes from an impure source such as a river? There 
you see streams of impure water pumped in, mixed 
with chemicals, and finally passed through great beds 
of sand that stop the impurities but let the good clear 
water pass through to the pipes of the city. 

The Iddneys of the human body are the purifying 
and filtering plant for the blood. They gather up the 
wastes from the blood and throw them off through 
the bladder in the form of urine. They serve also to 
maintain the proper composition of the blood by elimi- 
nating not only waste products but also normal con- 
stituents, such as sugar, when these happen to be 
present in excess. 

: The kidneys are a pair of bean-shaped glands about 
4J4 inches long, 2)4, inches wide, and 1)4 inches thick. 
One is situated on each side of the spinal column, 
directly under what is ealled.the “small of the back.” 
The right one is placed slightly lower than the left. 


to make room for the liver. They are protected by a 
mass of fat. Each kidney is made up of a million or 
more tiny tubes. The cells which line these tubes do 
the work of collecting waste from the blood as it 
passes over them. 

Ordinarily the kidneys throw off three to four pints 
of urine every day. Anything which interferes with 
the activity of these organs means the accumulation 
of poisonous waste matter in the body and immedi- 
ately brings on serious sickness or even rapid death. 
It is this that makes diseases of the Iddneys so serious. 
“Bright’s Disease,” for instance, is an inflammation 
of the kidneys which interferes with their normal ac- 
tivity and causes them to throw off albumin. Unless 
this condition is cured, the waste poison called urea 
accumulates in the blood with fatal results. Some- 
times challdike stones are formed in the kidneys and 
stop up the passages. 

Almost all diseases have some effect on the kidneys. 
Hence one of the methods most relied upon by the 
physician in determining the general health of a 
patient and detecting unsuspected trouble is to make 
a chemical analysis of the urine. 

Kief (ks'yef). One of the most fascinating cities in 
Russia is ancient Kief, the capital of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic on the Dnieper River. The 
exact origin of the city is lost in legend, but certainly 
it is one of the oldest settlements in eastern Europe. 
Yet despite its ancient aspect. Kief is modern, too, 
with its busy wharves, smelting works, flour mills, 
sugar refineries, distilleries, and tobacco, leather, glass, 
nail, and other factories. 

There are three distinct parts of Kief — the low- 
lying business section, called the Podol, which includes 
the large Jewish quarter; old Kief, crowning the high- 
est of the many hills; and on Pechersky hill, the world- 
famous monastery, or Lavra, with its caves of cells, 
founded in the 11th century. 

The Lavra, a place of pilgrhnage before the Revo- 
lution, formerly was like a city in itself, with walls 
and towers, streets of cells, inns, churches, and its 
own printing press and schools. Some monks spent 
their entire lives in the cave cells; when one no longer 
took his food from the tiny opening in the wall, a 
funeral service was held for him, and the opening was 
sealed. Some of Russia’s noted saints are buried in 
these caverns. The buildings today contain a historical 
museum, an art school, and other public institutions. 

In old Kief is the lovely St. Sophia Cathedral, fa- 
mous for its golden-topped bell tower and its 11th- 
century frescoes and mosaics. It is now an art museum. 

Kief was founded before the 6th century, and in 
the Middle Ages was rich and famous. Late in the 10th 
century it was the capital of Grand Duke Vladimir, 
who was baptized a Christian and made Kief the 
home of the Greek church in Russia. The Mongols 
sacked it in 1240, and it remained in foreign hands 
until 1686, when it returned to Russia. The city was 
captured in 1941 by the Germans invading the Soviet 
Union. Population, about 845,000. , 
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KINDERGARTENS 


T^INDER GARTENS AND NuBSERY SCHOOLS. When 
our great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers 
went to school they were expected to sit quietly on 
hard benches or seats and learn their A B C's before 
they did anything else. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic took up most of their time, with spelling, 
geography, and history coming later. The teachers 
of those days would be horrified if they could visit 
one of our modern schools and see children moving 
freely about, occupied with wood- . _ . , 

work, paper-construction, model- 
ing in clay, and the like. , 

Why are our schools today so 
different from those of 60 or 70 
years ago? Chiefly because Fried- 
rich Froebel gave the . world a 
new idea of the purpose of edu- 
cation. When Froebel founded 
the first Idndergarten, he laid the 
basis of most of the changes 
which have come into the ele- 
mentary schools. No longer do we 
think a person is educated when 
he has mastered a little “book- 
learning.” The well-educated per- 
son is one who not : only has ; , 
knowledge or information, but 
also has the ability to do and 


NO KINDERGARTEN FOR HIM 


his muscles easily and accurately, to eat what is, best 
for his growing body, to play happily, to re,st prop- 
erly, and to work with other children and respect 
their rights. In the nursery school and the kindergar- 
ten he learns some of the fundamental habits and abilF 
ties that are essential for his well-being in later years. 

The purpose of the kindergarten, as of all education, 
is to increase the general happiness of the multitudes 
by helping each individual to develop to the utmost 
i-rpM wnn HTivi ability. How can this be 

done? First, by giving each child 
the best health possible. The kin- 
dergarten teachers watch for any 
indication of poor ejmsight or 
hearing, poor po.sture, decayed 
teeth, and insufficient nourish- 
ment. By detecting defects early 
they may save the child years of 
iU health or backwardness in 
school. Sometimes a child appears 
stupid in school When the real 
trouble is that he is so near- 
sighted he cannot see the black- 
board, or so deaf that he does not 
hear the teacher’s questions. 
Teaching Healthful Habits 
The school tries also to enooiir-: 
age the child in habits which will 
keep his body healthy, teaching 
s for example, to brush his 

He .doM not have the teeth, to keep his hands out of 
gai en a ning. liis mouth, to Wash them before 


enjoy many things, and to get keep his body healthy, teaching 

along well with other people. . hrpai^lSiYiearSng Its him, for example, to brush his 

,‘‘A B C’s” No Longer First his hands out of 

Much of this: his mouth, to wash them before 

started in early years. In fact, it is. now possible in every meal, and to eat the proper foods. The kinder^ 

some cities for a child to go to school three or four garten also helps: the child to develop his muscles 

years before he learns to read a.t all. Dilring this time and to gain control over his body. It does not attempt 

the child is learning to t^e care of himself, to use to make every child an acrobat, but it does try to i 


Some of the children in this hig kindergarten room, bright with sun and plants and pictures, are sitting comfortably on the floor 
to hear a story. The artists at the tables are too busy to listen, and so are the house planners at the left. Kindergarten may seem 
like play, but to the children it is a serious but nevertheless an enjoyable business. 






How can kitty pick up cream so neatl; 
mystery is being carefully studier 


with her swift pink tongue? This 
by the fascinated iittie pair* 


PLAYING STORE MAKES COUNTING FUN 


vise, to give information, to praise, or to 
criticize. It is the aim of everjr teacher to 
help each child raise his standards of work 
and surpass previous achievements. 

Since the kindergarten immediately pre- 
cedes the first grade, the teacher prepares 
the child to meet the new problems he will 
find in his school work the next year. He 
learns to adjust himself to a group. Through 
measuring, weighing, and counting, he be-, 
gins to have an understanding of number 


see that his movements are well coordinated and 
that he can control his muscles accurately. 

Very young children are not expected to sit 
still for more than a few minutes at a time, for 
we know that movement is natural for boys and 
girls. Many schools provide some piece of appa- 
ratus-— a slide or climbing rope — ^in the room 
so that when a child 
is tired of sitting he can 
have a few moments of 
activity and come back 
to his task refreshed. 

The kindergarten child 
develops his larger mus- 
cles by running, jump- 
ing, and climbing; he 
acquires control over 
smaller muscles through 
practise in cutting, in 
drawing, in modeling 
with; clay, in working 
with wood and tools, 
and in many other occu- 
pations,: The ; kindergar- 
ten also aims to develop 
qualities of leadership, initiative, fol- 
lowership (or team work), perseverance, 
and respect for authority. Such develop- 
ment or education is brought about 
through physical activity, social play, 
construction, the use. of tools; conversa- 
tion, contacts with ; plant and animal life, 
and through music and stories. 

“Play” that Instructs 
In the kindergarten from 20 to 50 
children work and play together for two 
or three hours a day. The teacher and 
her assistant plan the activities so that 
. each child is constantly meeting situar 
tions that present problems. So far as 
possible he, is left to solve them himself,, 
though the teachers stand ready to ad- 


Busy shoppers and clerks 
in the make-believe groc- 
ery store, upper left, are 
sure to pick up the first 
principles of arithmetic as 
they earnestly count pen- 
nies and make change. The 
serious little girl above is 
absorbed in working a 
counting machine, while 
the boy studies a self-in- 
struction book. One of the 
favorite games of the kin- 
dergarten is “Blind Man’s 
Buff,” in which the blind- 
folded child runs his hands 
over any playmate he 
catches and tries to guess 
his identity. That is not so 
easy to do in these days 
of identical sleek bobbed 
heads. 


KINDERGARTENS 





KINDERGARTEMS 


A. group of little tow-heads, red-heads, and curly-heads listen with never a wiggle to the adventures of Peter Rabbit. Tomorrow 
they will act out the story. It is around Easter time, and the Los Angeles kindergarten has been making pictures of bunnies and 
chickens. The best work is hung on the wall. Kindergartens tie up work with the seasons and with special events. 


values, which will help him in his arithmetic. Through 1860 by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. Shortly thereafter 
drawing, painting, stringing beads, manipulating pegs, kindergartens were established in New York, Glii- 
and modeling in plastic clay he develops control cago, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, St. Louis^ 

over the small mus- pinafores and kimonos in japan and Louis- 

__-ii -u. _ — ville. Such kindergar- 

tens were private 
institutions. It was 
necessary to enact 
special state legisla- 
tion to permit the use 
of school funds for 
the establishment of 
kindergartens. 

In 1913 an epoch- 
maldng law was en- 
acted by Calif orhia, 
later copied by other 
states, which provides 
that boards of educa- 
tion of every . city, 
toy?n, : county, or dis- 
trict, upon receiving 

CVVVtliy AXWliX ^J.V'X.k4.V VLV.'J. M^«IBBH41IIII.IIIIII ■ ,11 II I II . a-,..— . , ; , ;■■■ ■ ■ - - J tr . ' • 0 

1 1 p j. j. • Tx i « TuDun leads all oriental countries in its acceptance of modern educatiotiai -f-La Tipf nf^ nnv— 

the first time. It IS a foeas arwell as in othe^ modern points of view. These little girls, with petllion 01 pai 

link between home tlieir kimonos covered by very occidental white aprons, are receiving much gntg Or guardians ot 
Sd firSSi. ^ : the vamd training as do American or ^ 2 ^ br i4'® '*«dren 

In no other country has the kindergarten had of : kindergarten age, must estabh'sh a kindergarten, 

free an opportunity to develop as in the United to support which a tax shall be levied. 

States, where it was brought between .1850 and 1860 ; : _ : . The Nursery School ^ 

by educated German immigrants. The first distinctly, . With pur new appreciation of; tlie fact that the 
American kindergarten was opened ini'Iloston in first five years.of childhood*eet,th 0 character pattern 
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.for the rest of life has come, a new feature in educa- 
tion^the nursery school, for children from about 
. two to four years of age. ' ; , 

_ The moyemeht for group training of children below 
kindergarten age began in England shortly before 
the World Wp. Under the guidance of Margaret and 
Rachel McMillan, nursery Schools were established in 
the crowded slum districts of London for the pm-pose 
:Of improying the physical , condition of children. In 
the United : States the hursery school is, concerned 
not only with the health of the children but also with 
their mental developnient and the: idrmation of 
desirable habits. The chief aim is to provide the fight 
kind of environment; furniture of the right size and 


Yvnai spicK-ano-spmi housekeepers the nursery school children 
in the top picture are I The small furniture is all dusted, the table is 
set, the doll beds are made. The three-year-olds in the picture 
directly above are learning to make men and animals from clay. 
They are the children of Harvard professors and Boston businew 
men. In the picture at the left, it’s time for afternoon nans in the 
day nursery in Hull House, Chicago. 

kind, toys and play materials, healthy playmates, 
and plenty of clean air, sunshine, and proper food. 
Much attention is given to problems of behavior, in 
which right conduct is inspired rather than forced. 
Encouraging Initiative 

J'Free play,”, in, which each child selects his own 
kind of activity,' takes up the; greater part of the day. 
Occasionally the children assemble in small groups for 
a brief period of music or language. Here they learn 
to enjoy tunes and to use them as helps to self expres- 
sion, and here they are encouraged to tell experiences 
of their own. Rest periods give needed relaxation. 
Many nursery schools have a secondary aim beyond 
the provision of a desirable environment. Some collect 
,; information on the abilities, memory, learning pGw;er, 
and habits of young children; some'offer a chance for 
mothers: and teachers to observe or assist in the han- 









dling of young children; some care for children of white 
working mothers; and others train young women as abdoi 
nursery school teachers. imple 

The length of the nursery-school day varies with the land, 

school. In those schools which are conducted for the rattli 

benefit of the worldng mother, the .school may be speck 

open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. and may provide all three parts 

meals. Other schools may keep the children from small 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and provide the mid-day meal and reseiri 

an opportunity for a nap. Others run merely a half- 
day .session and provide no meals, except a glass of 
orange or tomato juice in the middle of the session. 
Kingbird. One of the most famfiiar American 
representatives of the tyrant flycatchers {Tyrannus 
tyrannus). It is about eight inches long, nearly 
black above and white underneath. The head is 
quite black, with a flame-colored crest surrounded by 
white and orange which can be erected at will. The i 
kingbird catches insects on the wing, and is often 
called the bee-martin from the number of honey- ^ 
bees it eats. It is found throughout North America f i\ 

in the summer, but is rare west of the Rocky Y 

Mountains. Several related species in the western 
part of the United States are often called kingbirds. 

{See Flycatchers.) 

Kingfisher. The kingfisher is a trick performer, 
and by his tricks he gets his living. From a perch 
sometimes as high as 50 feet above the water he does " f 
a sudden dive, seizes some luckless little fish in his long 
beak, flies back to his perch, tosses the fish into the ' , 
air, and swallows it head first 1 At times he beats the 
fish against the perch before swallowing it, or he may 
carry the fish away to his young family; but one 
part of the performance is always the same — the _ 

meteor-like swiftness of the bird’s plunge. 

The Idngfishers constitute a large family ^ 

of about 200 species, distributed over the ^ 

greater part of the globe, with about 11 
species in America. All ' ■ 

are remarkable for the _ J 

beauty of^^t^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ " 

it allows no trespassing ; • 
there by others. : , 

Thp true kinsfishers Mrs. Kingfisher has Just arrived with a 

ine ^rqe mng isne figh for dinner. Apparently the 

nest in holes which they youngster below doesn't know 
dig in banks, from 4 to 15 ^«*'«tesn-t%eeri bi1 mt«4 
feet deep. The five to 

eight eggs are laid on a heap of fish bones, and the 
young grow up in quite a fishy atmosphere. ; 

The belted kingfisher is the commonest American 
species. It is about 12 inches long, with a bristling 
black crest which gives it a savage look; its upper 
feathers and belt are bluish gray, and under parts 


. The kingfisher 

. family is most 

. numerous in the ' Malay 
' Archipelago and New' 

S l^sjs'te'%,.' Guinea, where there are 

i'p® many beautifully colored 

. / species. The common king-, 

fisher of Europe, with its 
5’'", ■ ' blue-green upper parts and 

, ■■ "*■ rich chestnut breast, is an 

^ example of the strildng 

I ' plumage some members of 

> this family wear. 

Many beautiful legends 
are connected with the 

European kingfisher, pr 

halcyon, as it was anciently called. An old 

belief was that the seven days preceding the 
shortest day of the year were used by these 
birds to build their nests, which, it was 
thought, floated on the water, and the seven 
days following were devoted to hatching the 
eggs. During this period, “the halcyon days,” 
the ancients believed, the sea was always 
calm. That is why we use the word “halcyon” 
to describe calm peaceful days. The power of 
quelling storms was believed to have been 
>r he conferred upon the kingfisher by Aeolus, the 
wind-god, who made this dispensation when 
his daughter, Alcyone, and her husband, Ceyx, were 
changed into kingfishers. This rnyth accounts for 
the ancient and poetical name of AaZcyon. 

The scientifio haTne of the kingfisher family is Alcedinidae 
and they belong to the order Coraciyormes. Soientifio name 
of belted kingfisher. Af weed/ te aicj/on. 
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King GEORGE’S war. The tliird of the series of 
wars fought in the American colonies as part of the 
conflicts which shook Europe in the ISth century took 
place during the reign of King George II of England. 
In the European war Prussia, France, and Spain were 
lined up against Austria and England in the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-48), a struggle for bal- 
ance of power, commerce, and colonial possessions 
(see Maria Theresa). 

In the colonial war, which was fought from Canada 
to the Caribbean, the English had to fight both the 
French and the Spanish. English expeditions against 
Cartagena, great Spanish stronghold on the South 
American coast, and St. Augustine, Fla., came to 
nothing, as did a retaliatory Spanish expedition 
against Georgia. 

The principal event of the war was the capture in 
1745 of the French fortress of Louisbourg on Cape 
Breton Island by an English fleet and an army of New 
England colonials led by William Pep- - << • 

perell. From this stronghold, built 
to protect the southern entrance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the French 
had hoped to recapture Acadia to the 
south, which they had lost in Queen 
Anne’s War. In the Peace of Aix-la- 
Ghapelle (1748), Louisbourg was re- 
stored to the French, and the war 
ended indecisively. But the so-called 
peace was a mere truce before the 
final struggle in which the French 
lost New France to their English foes {see French and 
Indian War). 

‘King LEAR’. By many judges this master tragedy 
of Shakespeare is ranked as the finest piece of dra- 
matic literature in the world. Lear, a headstrong old 
sovereign of ancient Britain, divides his realm into 
three parts, and then calls on his three daughters each 
to receive her share according to the love she pro- 
fesses for him. Goneril and Began, ill-reared and 
deceitful women that they are, so insult reason with 
their extravagant avowals that the youngest daughter, 
sinaple honest Cordelia, becomes disgusted with them 
and states her own dutiful love too modestly to please 
the proud old king. He casts her off penniless, so 
that she would have been poor indeed had not the pity- 
ing Eihg of France straightway claimed her as his 
bride and queen. Having thus foolishly bestowed his 
kingdom, Lear learns — 

flow sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
i To havo a thankless ohildl 

Shorn of every kingly dignity, denied by his elder 
daughters even the respect duo to a father, the old 
man rushes out into the tempestuous night, lest liis 
brain burst with its insupportable storm of rage and 
griefi In the pauses of the tempest, we hear his ter- 
rible curses, his piteous prayers, his mad mutterings, 
and the bitter pointed chatter of his faithful fool. 

One gleam of peace breaks upon his sin and sufifer- 
ing. This is when Cordelia and poor sick Lear are 



Th6 Ruby-crowned Kinglet is one of 
the tiniest of birds. 


reunited, with the avenging armies of France about 
them. But their ai'mies are defeated and Lear is next 
seen bearing the dead body of Cordelia from prison, 
where her cruel sister has caused her to be hanged. 
The guilty daughters perish and their party is over- 
thrown, but Lear dies of a broken heart. Describing 
Cordelia, Lear says: 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, — an excellent thing in woman. 

And it is Lear again, weighing his deserts in the storm, 
who says: 

I am a man 
More sinned against than sinning. 

Gone quite insane with suffering, he replies to the 
question “ Is it not the King? ” with the proud remark : 
Ay, every inch a King! 

Kinglets. With the humming-birds, kinglets are 
the midgets of the bird world. Though they are not 
shy, it is difficult to observe these tiny birds, for they 
are always on the move, and their plumage — olive- 

— ™ green above and yellowish-gray be- 

' . neath — makes them inconspicuous 

among the leaves of the trees. The 
male birds have a distinguishing 
bright spot of orange or vermilion on 
the top of the head. In the ruby- 
crowned kinglet this spot is concealed 
or displayed at will (for illustration in 
color, see Birds). In the golden- 
crowned it is always visible. 

The kinglet’s lovely song is all out 
of proportion to the size of the bird, 
but its call-note is thin. Kinglets nest in evergreen 
forests of the far north and are seen throughout the 
United States in the fall, winter, and early spring. 
Their appetite for insects makes them of great value 
to the farmer. 

With the equally tiny gnatcatohors, kinglets form the 
family Sylviidae. The blue-gray gnatoatoher of the eastern 
^states, and the western gnatoatoher are very similar, the 
upper parts bluish-gray, under parts white, forehead black, 
tail black with white outer feathers. Scientific name of 
golden-crowned kinglet, Begitlus mirapa; of ruby-crowned, 
Corthylio calendula; oi the gnatoatohers, Polioplila caerula. 

King philip’S war. The attempt of several tribes 
of Algonquian Indians, led by the Wampanoags, to 
stand against the tide of, white settlement in New Eng- 
land led to one of the most tragic of all wars between 
the colonists and the.Red Men. In 1662 Metacomet, 
or Philip, younger son of the Pilgrims’ friend Massa- 
Boit, succeeded his father as chief sachem of the 
Wampanoags. He tried for some years to keep peace 
and meet the demands of the white settlers j who were 
increasing in numbers and encroaching more and more 
on the Indians' lands. But the English suspected Philip 
of secretly plotting against them and forced the Wam- 
panoags to surrender their arms (1671). Whether or 
not their suspicions were justified is a disputed point. 
At any rate, an Indian who was acting as informer to 
the colonists was murdered in 1675 and three Wampa- 
noags were executed for the crime. 

This act precipitated a bloody war which involved 
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the Nipmucs and Narragansetts, as well as the Wam- 
panoags. Up and down the Connecticut valley in 
Massachusetts and in the colonies of Plymouth and 
Rhode Island the war raged. The Indians raided and 
burned settlements and slew men, women, and chil- 
dren, and the colonists resorted to like measures 
against their foes. Gradually the colonists cleared the 
country of Indians. Philip himself was hunted down 
in a swamp in Rhode Island and killed Aug. 12, 1676. 
At his death the war in southern New England was 
over, but in New Hampshire and Maine, Saco Indians 
continued to raid defenseless settlements for a year 
and a half longer. 

Kingsley, Chaeles (1819-1875). Known chiefly 
in his own day as a radical writer and clergyman, 
Charles Kingsley was far more versatile than those 
who knew him only as a reformer would have believed. 
This spare, hawldilce parson was also novelist, natu- 
ralist, professor, and poet. 

The son of a clergyman, Kingsley was born June 12, 
1819, in Devonshire. He attended King’s College in 
London after his father had obtained a rectory in that 
city. Later he entered Cambridge University, from 
which he was graduated with honors. In 1842 he went 
as curate to the parish of Eversley, in Hampshire, 
and soon was appointed rector, a position which he held 
for the rest of his life. He died Jan. 23, 1875, and 
was buried in his own churchyard at Eversley. 

Deeply interested in social and economic prob- 
lems, Kingsley risked his position in the church by 
his speeches and writings in behalf of the laboring 
classes. He associated himself with the Christian 
Socialists, a group which proposed radical solutions 
for the problems of a restless England. ‘Yeast’ (1849) 
and ‘Alton Locke' (1849) are two of his novels deal- 
ing with social problems. 

Though Kingsley’s years (1860-69) as a professor of 
modern history at Cambridge were unremarkable, he 
wrote several novels on historical subjects for which 
he is chiefly remembered. ‘Westward Ho!’ (1855) 
tells the story of a famous Devonshhe knight making 
history in the stirring days of Elizabeth. ‘Hypatia’ 
(1853) deals with the former glories of Alexandria, in 
Egypt. ‘Hereward the Wake’ (1866) is a tale of Saxon 
England about the time of William the Conqueror. 

For his children Kingsley wrote delightful nature 
stories which have become the property of children 
everywhere. Among them are ‘Madam How and 
Lady Why’ (1869) and ‘Water-Babies’ (1863). The 
latter is a fairy story and nature story combined. Its 
hero, a little chimney sweep, is changed by the fairies 
into a water-baby, and he learns about the habits of 
the, water creatures and birds. Among his amazing 
adventures is that on ‘ ‘ the Isle of Tomtoddies, all heads 
and no bodies”— a warning against too many lessons! 
Kingston, : Ontaeio. The port o_f Kingston is sit- 
uated at the east end of Lake Ontario, where the lake 
pours its waters into the St. Lawrence River, and at 
the southern outlet of the Rideau Canal. Today it 
is chiefly an educational, residential, and; summer 


resort city, although for many years it was the most 
important city of Upper Canada (Ontario). It still 
has a considerable trade, chiefly in the transship- 
ment of grain. The harbor, sheltered by Wolfe and 
Simcoe islands, is one of the best on Lake Ontario. 

Kingston is the seat of the Royal Military College 
and of Queen’s University, one of Canada’s foremost 
educational institutions. Its industries include the 
manufacture of locomotives, textiles, steam engines, 
boats, cigars, and chemicals. Near by are large feld- 
spar and mica mines. 

On the spot where Kingston now stands Frontenae, 
the French governor of Canada, in 1673 built a fort 
which was known by his name for more than a hun- 
dred years. Fort Frontenae remained one of the chief 
French centers of trade and govermnent until it fell 
into the hands of the British in 1758. During the 
American Revolution United Empire Loyalists from 
the American Colonies settled there and changed the 
name to Kingston, in honor of King George III. For 
four years (1841-46) it was the capital of Canada. 
Population, 23,439. 

King william’s war. From 1689 until the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo in 1815 the French and the British 
with various allies fought a series of wars on land and 
sea in a struggle for power on the European continent. 
Several of these wars were fought in America as well, 
for there too the French and English were rivals — each 
determined to expand its territories, enlarge its trading 
area, and claim and hold as many strategic points as 
possible. The American wars finally resulted in the 
conquest of New France by the British. 

The first of these European wars began after Wil- 
liam of Orange, already the chief enemy of Louis XIV 
of France, was given the English throne. It was 
fought chiefly to check the attempt of Louis XIV to 
push his boundaries east to the Rhine. In European 
history it is known as the War of the Grand Alliance, 
or the War of the League of Augsburg, because Spain 
and the Austrian Empire joined William in the Con- 
flict (see William III ; James II) . 

The American phase of the struggle is called King 
William’s War. Both the French and English were 
helped by their Indian allies. The French resorted 
to Indian methods of warfare, making raids along the 
frontiers of New York and New Hampshire and 
against the settlements of Maine and slaughtering the 
inhabitants of villages. The English planned expedi- 
tions against Montreal and Quebec. Another force 
captoed Port Royal, Nova Scotia, but a sea expedi- 
tion led by Sir William Phips against Quebec was 
defeated by Frontenae, the French governor (s«e 
Frontenae), and Iberville in command of French ships 
took Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay. 

The Peace of Ryswyck, signed in 1697, which termin- 
ated both the American and the European struggles, 
restored all territorial gains in the colonies, But peace 
was of short duration, for five years later, Queen , 
Anne’s War (1702-13), broke out as part of the War 
of the Spanish Succession in Europe. 





Influences on His Early Life 


K ipling, Rtotaud (1805-1936). On Dec. 29, 1865, in itself, and set my life-long love for France.” The 
whenVictoriawasciueeninEngland and the United companionship of the father whom^ he always adored, 
States had just come to the end of its Civil War, a boy the endless adventure of the Paris streets, and the 
was born in Bombay who was to win fame as “the excitement of seeing through the artist eyes of his 
snnkpqman for the Anirlo-Saxon - , father the treasures of the muse- 

breed.” beauty of the French 

Prom both his parents Rudyard r ! countryside— these filled his mind 

Kipling inlierited the tradition ! ' ' to overflowing and brought back 

and the standards that have made ‘ , , ' to him health and confidence and 

England great among the nations. . TalliiPf. 

His father, John Lockwood Kip- ' - t - \ ' He Goes to Boarding School 

ling, was an English artist who for * ^ At the end of this holiday he 

a time headed a school of art in United Services 

Bombay and later became curator <' College, a famous school for sons 

of the School of Art and Museum t I" , of English army officers at West- 

in Lahore. Kipling’s mother, Alice i • - ward PIo!, in Devonshire. His 

Macdonald, was the daughter of a [yi : : iS years there are recorded in ‘Stalky 

Kipling himself was 
‘How we, the originals 


Wesleyan clergyman, one of four : and Co. 

sisters who all married well-known “Beetle.’ 

men. One became the wife of Sir ii jfWtiiiiw I E sirii^' 1^ ' ( Stalky, McTurk and Beetle, 

Edward Burne-Jones, another of , came together I do not know,” he 

Sir Edward Poynter, president of says. “But our triple alliance was 

the Royal Academy, and the third well established before we were 

sister, Louisa, married Albert thirteen.” His first poems, pub- 

Baldwin.and was the mother of a lished privately by his father, 

prime minister of Great Britain, written here. 

Stanley Baldwin. The healthy, disciplined life of 

Early Life in India and England the school brought him strength 

The first five years of Rudyard’s p?efXn®L“was'^fbovt fo and fitness; the attitude of some 

life were spent in India. Much of much of ws best work already done. He was of the teachers brought mental 

the vividness, the realism of the bro“\^“and‘'mu8tacherand‘a humo«u8*gieam freedom. And in him developed 

‘Jungle Books’ is probably due to th“ifc 4 ense”gTrsBL? passionate faith in England 

the impressions that came to him, ’ and in his race that was voiced in. 

before he could talk, of the strange primitive country his writing over and over again. As the Prench critic 

that lay beyond the cities and the highways of British Andr5 Chevrillon later said, “Kipling’s patriotism was 

India. He and his little sister had a native nurse, and the passion that shaped his life ... an ever-present, 

her tales of the jungle animals lingered in his ihemory restless passion — an active passion which has set him 

to crystallize later in Mowgli and Shere Khan and the apart, consecrated him and marked him with a sign." 

gray wolves. Like most English children in foreign His Return to India— Newspaper Work 

lands, he was sent to England at five to be educated. When he was Just short of 17, far more mature than 
Too young for boarding school, he was left in the care most boys of his age, he returned to his family in 

of a woman -who seems to have been the worst Lahore, wearing proudly a small mustache which his 

possible guardian for a sensitive boy accustomed to mother promptly ordered him to remove. He became 

sympathy and understanding. Nearly ever 3 dihing a reporter on the one daily newspaper in the Punjab, 

that a small boy wanted to do was to her a“sm." As the Civil and Military Gazette. In his autobiography; 

a punishment, even reading was forbidden, and Kip- Kipling calls this interval “Seven Years’ Hard.” Ten 

ling almost ruined his eyes by devouring in secret hours a day, six days in the week, he worked— prowl- 

every book he could lay his hands on. Those six years ing through the streets and market places, stopping in 

in that ‘‘House of Desolation,” in which— he says at the Punjab Club for bits of gossip; talcing adven-: 
rather .sadly— ^'there was so little love and so much turous trips through the native states sometimes at the 

Bible,” are described in a story called ‘Baa Baa Black risk of his life, writing at all times and in all places. 
Sheep’. , To get material for his newspaper articles, he travSled 

At last his parents came home from India on leave, around India and came to know the country as did 

and they remade his world. Glasses helped his weak few others. In those years, says Stephen Vincent 

eyes, andhe waS carried off to a summer in Devonshire Behdt, he was (‘a yoUng man, with aU the arrogance, 

with his father and mother and his liyely young epus- the cocksureness and the gi’eat desires of youth upon 

ins. Later in the year his father, took hina to the Paris .him, and before he. was twenty-five he had seen an 

Exposition— a trip that, as he says, “was an education astonishing amount of naked life and death.” 
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f'Once started, there was ho chance of stopping.^^ MpwgU, on the back of the great herd 
bull Kama, leads the buffalo charge agamst Shore Khan, the tiger. Illustration by 
Kurt Wiese from *A1T the Mowgli Stories’* (Doubleday.) 


It was now that Kipling began to write the poems 
and short stories about the British soldier in India 
that were to . establish his reputation as a writer. 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills’, ‘Soldiers Three’, and 
‘Barrack Room Ballads’ are known now wherever 
English is spoken. The slim little volume called ‘De- 
partmental Ditties’ he edited, printed, published, and 
sold himself. From these books emerged the British 
soldier. Tommy Atldns. Sir George Younghusband 
said once: “R.K. made the modern soldier. Other writ- 
ers have gone on with the good work, and they have 
between them manufactured the 
cheery, devil-may-care, lovable 
person enshrined in our hearts 
as Thomas Atkins.” 

In 1887 Kipling was trans- 
ferred to a larger and more im- 
portant newspaper at Allahabad, 
the Pioneer. Here he had more 
time for creative writing, and he 
made the most of it. In 1890, 
eager to find a publisher for his 
tales and conscious that he had 
earned a vacation, he set sail for 
England, going by way of Japan, 

China, and North America. He 
stopped in New York long enough | 

to offer his stories to a publisher; 
but they were rejected and he 
went on to England. Again he 
faced ‘‘hard times.” His effort to 
make a living as a writer is re- 
flected in ‘The Light That Failed’. 

He did find a publisher and a 
certain amount of recognition; 
but it was several years before 
the man in the street discovered 
him. At length the vital, dramatic 
stories and the singing verse 
fired the public imagination. 

The books sold rapidly and his 
words became a part of the com- 
mon speech in both England and 
America. 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the 
dross of Barth — 

E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from 
his birth, 

In simpleness and gentleness and honour and 
clean mirth. 

After their honeymoon Kipling and his wife settled 
down in Vermont, in a little house on the outskirts of 
Brattleboro. In this house their first child was born, 
and there Kipling wrote the tales that were to make up 
his ‘Jungle Books,’ His father visited them and made 
the famous drawings that were published first, 


He Marries an American 
Two years later, his reputation 
firmly established, he married an 
American girl, Caroline Bales- 
, tier, and started off with her on 
a trip around the world. Her : 
brother, Wploott , Balestieiv was 
a writer too, and a great friend of 
Kipling’s. Together they wrote 
‘The NaulahkaJ ; Then Balestier 
died. Among the many elegies 
that English poets have written, ■ 
Kipling’s elegy for Wolcott Bal- 
estier stands high. Its rhythmic 
lines haunt the memory long 
after it is read: 
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with the stories, in St. Nicholas. Soon after the birth 
of their daughter, the Kiplings built a larger house 
not far away, which they caUed Naulahka. The 
family physician. Dr. Conland, had once served with 
the Gloucester fishing fleet, and he persuaded Kipling 
to go to Gloucester for the annual 
memorial service for the men 
who had been lost or drowned 
during the year. The two men 
listened, fascinated, to the stories jX J 

of life on the Grand Banks, and f ¥{ 

Kipling went home to write 
'Captains Courageous’. 

After foUr years in America, M 

the Kiplings decided that their WmMMjm- 

real home was in England. They 
rented a little house in a Sussex 
village near his uncle, Edward 
Burne-Jones, and his cousin 
Stanley Baldwin. There m Au- 
gust 1897, their only son, .John, 
was born. ^ tj 

The Writing of ‘iClm’ ' H ^ 

: The story that we know as ^ jO 

'Kim' had been in Kipling’s mind 
for years. Now, stimulated by his father’s keen interest, 
he began to. write it. Lockwood Kipling worked on the 
low-relief plaques which were photographed to make 
, its illustrations. Their happy partnership lasted for 
months, and Kipling says of the writing: “The only 
trouble was to keep Kim within bounds.” 

,,,, Long visits , to South Africa, where they formed a 
friendship with Cecil Rhodes, and another trip through 
North America varied the Sussex life. Early in 1902 
Kipling and his wife found “the house of their 
dreams.” It was an old house when he bought it, very 
old in parts. It stood on the edge of the Sussex Downs. 
All about it was land that had been cultivated since 
before the Norman Conquest, with deep meadows and 
splendid trees. It was called, and is called today, 
Bateman’s. Dredging in a pond, Kipling found a 
Stone Age axhead and two Elizabethan “sealed 
quarts.” “Just beyond the west fringe of our land,” 
he wrote, “in a httle valley running from Nowhere to 
Nothing-at-all , stood the long overgrown slag heap of 
a most ancient forge, supposed to have been worked 
by the Phoen'cians and Romans.” 

Ofae day his; cousin, Ambrose Poynter, said to him:. 
“Write a yarn about Roman times here.” So ‘Puck of 
Poole’s Hill’ : arid :‘ReWards : and Fairies’ were begun. 
Volumes; of history cannot give the vital impression 
that these stories give of England’s past. Puck— the : 
only fairy left in England, old and wise and kind — 
brings to hfe one by one the.rrien and women who tell 
their own tales. Kach story is oohiplete in itself. 
Together they form a chain of “scents and sights and 
■sounds” that reach to the very heart of England.- 
Reading thetn, we; see the flash of sunlight on iron as 
the Flifii-Worker 'lifts his. knife to defy the Wolves, 
we hear the Roman centurions chatting in their 


ROAD-SONG OF 
THE BANDAR-LOG 


“Brother, thy tail hangs down behind. This is the way of the 
Monkey«kmd.’* From ‘All the Mowgli Stories’. (Doubleday.) 

camp behind the Roman Wall, we smell the potatoes 
I roasting in Old Hobden’s fire, we understand why 
I King John signed the Magna Charta, why the Norman 
' Conquest so affected the Anglo-Saxon race. Kipling 
says that his “Daemon” wrote these stories, that some 
power outside himself dictated them. With ‘Dymchurch 
. Flit,’ he says, “I was always unashamedly content,” 
Rewards and Sorrows 

1 In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for litera- 
' ture and he and his wife went to Stockholm to receive 
it from the Swedish king. The Great War brought 
him personal tragedy, His only son was killed fighting 
I in France with the Irish Guards. In John’s memory 
, Kipling wrote a history of this famous regiment, and 
the dedicatory poem has a refrain that is lUce a song 
once heard and never quite forgotten: 

Old Days I The wild geeso are flighting I 
Head to the storm as they faced it before I 
For whore there are Irish there’s bound to be fighting, 
And wjien there’s no fighting it’s Ireland no more! 

Ireland no more! 

With the social and political changes that followed 
. the war Rudyard Kipjing had little sympathy. More 
and more he withdrew from the active scene, spending 
the greater part of the year in his Sussex farmhouse. 
When, he was nearly 70 years old, he sat down to write 
;; his autobiography, ‘Something of Myself.’ It was 
■ . published after his death. This is a curiously revealing 
book. In it we may see the background and the events 
that made Rudyard Kipling, the writer. And in it 
we may see, perhaps more than he himself intended. 


Kipling, the: man. 

Kipling died Jan. 18, 1936, in the same month that 
brought the death of England’s king, George V. He 
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Kipling’s Chief Works 


The Temple of Nabonidus may be seen at the upper right, identilSed by the row of dark vertical lines. It was begun by Kebii- 
chadnezzar and continued by Nabonidus about 5S0 Kish was abandoned before the tem^e was completed. The band of dark earth, 
beside which the laborers are excavating is the flood stratum, deposited by the Euphrates River over the entire city and destroying 
it about 3200 b.o. This is taken as evidence of the great flood described by the Bible. {Field M%iseum of Natural liislory Fhoto,) 





KITCHENER 


K.ITGHENER OF Khartum, Earl (1850-1916). 
One of England’s military heroes was Horatio Her- 
bert Kitchener, a builder of the British Empire, and 
the organizing genius of England’s army in the early 
years of the World War. He came of a military family, 
and was educated at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. He fought in the French army against 
Germany in 1871. Next, he made British army sur- 
veys in Palestine and Cyprus. In 1882 he became a 
cavalry officer in Egypt, and gradually rose to the 
command of the Anglo-Egyptian army. At the battle 
of Omdurman in 1898, he crushed England’s rivals, 
the Mahdists, and then captured Khartum to avenge 
the death of Gordon (see Gordon, Gen. Charles 
George). This feat won Kitchener a place in the 
British peerage with the title Baron Kitchener of 
Khartum — or "K of K,” as he was popularly called. 

During the Boer War (1899-1902), he served in 
South Africa, first as chief of staff and finally as com- 
mander-in-chief. His system of transportation, wire 
barricades, and blockhouses put a swift end to the 
guerilla warfare of the Boers. In the next 12 years, 

he strengthened the empire as . 

commander-in-chief in India, nnnn v.. 
as inspector of the empire's 
, forces, and. as consul-general ^ '-~~- 

in Egypt, where his success — 

earned him the title of earl. ae-iong \. 

At the start of the World ii"mde 

War, he was made England’s UuUy »' thick two oi 

Secretary of State for War. • 

He soon built the British expe- — 

ditionary force from a mere ii r"^ — ; 

160,000 men into a mighty — 

fighting unit of 70 divisions. Pig.z 

En route do Russia in 1916, 

he .met death when his ship , 

striicka'mineneartheOrkneys. 

Kite. A bird of prey be- 

longing to the same family 

(Accipzlru'dae) as the eagles 

and the hawks. There are ** Tis.4- 

four species of kites in the ; 

United States, varying in To make a box kite 

length from 14 to 24 inches. 36 in. long, H in. wide, 

The swallow-tailed kite, the U'e- l, A), _Eor the c 

largest of the |i'oup, Has^a fom UtSled'^osi 

, white head and underparts, ;; gtioks ih niaoe when the 

and black upper parts. The When these materiali 

white-tailed kite, . ; 17 ’ inches : . . ship, overlapping IH h 

in length, has light bluish-ash ^hese nX' 

upperparts and white under- mark on both cover t 

parts and tan. The Ever^ade reniaming oorner sticks. 

kite, which measures 18 do, dry, thoroughly. 

inf*lipR down and fonn a pcrfoc 

mones, ana me sipau missis 

sippi late have : bluish-gray Oy. Ai the center of e 
plumage. They are all remark- shouidistand out diago 
able for their graaefulness of they oross. Now fastei 
■flight and power of gliding in : ^ 

the air. (tollawk.) 


KITES 


Kites. For years the daily weather forecasts were 
based upon reports from professional kite flyers at 
the government weather bureaus, but the airplane 
and balloon have now replaced the kite (see Weather 
Bureau). Great box kites carrying instruments for 
recording conditions in the upper air were sent up 
from one to three miles high. To reach a height much 
over a mile several kites were used, attached at long 
intervals to the same steel wire. A train of ten kites 
with 8-^ mile,s of wire has raised instruments to a 
height of more than four miles. 

This was only one of many practical uses of the 
kite. Long before Benjamin Franklin with his famous 
kite and key drew electricity from a storm cloud, 
kites had been used for mechanical purposes. An- 
cient Korean and Chinese stories tell how kite strings 
carried cables over streams and chasms and so made 
passage for armies. 

Even today kites are used in a similar way. Some 
of the greatest suspension bridges have begun from 
lines carried across a river by kites. Many a life, 
too, has been saved by kites which carried life lines 


I %'*fchlck TWo sheets or paper or* cloth 65)4i'’long ICwide 
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How to Make a Box Kite 

To make a box kite prepare four light smooth ptioks of spruce or pine, each 
36 in. long, Hin. wide, and %o in. thick; these are the oorner sticks of the frame 
(Fig. 1, A)- ^For the covers obtain two sheets of stout paper or cloth, 65J4 in. 
long and 10 in. wide; this allows IH in. for pasting (Fig. 1, B). You will also 
need four notched cross braces (Pig.,, 1, C), each 21H in. long, to hold the corner 
sticks in place when the covers are stretched in place. 

When these materials are .ready, paste or glue together the ends of each cover 
strip, overlapping IH in. (Fig, 2), When dry, put into one of the .cover bands 
. thus formed two corner sticks: at a and 6, first gluing them oh one edge. Allow 
these to become nearly dry; then repeat the process, and you have Fig, 3. Now 
mark on both cover bands the exact center between the stioka, and glue the 
remaining oorner. sticks. (o and.d) in place in the same manner (Pig. 4). Allow the 
glue to.dry thoroughly.;, then lift. the sticks a and c, and sticks b and d will swing 
down and fonn a perfect square, .as in Pig. S. You are now ready to spring the 
cross braces into place. Bind string over, the notches to prevent splitting (Pig. 5, 
j?) . At the center of each cover band fit the notches over the comer sticks (which 
shouidistand out diagonally); and spring the braces tight. Then tie them where 
they: cross, .Now, fasten the slack bridle: on the frame at h and f, and half-way 
baoU; of / and ff. on the first coyer (Pig. 6). Tie the kite line where the bridle 
strings cross, arid your kite is ready to fly (Pig. 7). 






KITES 


Flying Men on Kites 
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ticable nor safe, 

! i and have been su- 
I perseded by the air- 
plane and the bal- 
I ioon. A train of 
I from three to six 
I box kites from nine 
to twelve feet high 
was used. The ob- 
server was fas- 
1 tened to a swmg 
just below the low- 
est kite. 

The Sport 

M of Kite-Flying 

In Eastern 
countries Idte-fly- 
ing is an ancient 
custom and popu- 
lar pastime. What 
||S| horse-racing is to' 
England, and base- 
] ball is to the 
If s I United States, Idte- 
I flying is to Korea, 
1 Japan, and China. 
tm. Korean men, 

I w 0 m en , and 
children, from the 
lung downward, fly 
kites during the 
first days of the 
new year, and in 
China ‘ ‘ Kites’ 
Day” — the ninth 
day of the ninth 
month, is a great 
holiday. In China 
and Japan : this 
favorite toy is 
. made to represent 
f* } gorgeously colored 
Itt birds, insects, or 
1% flowers, as well as 
iJI in many highly 
- decorated geomet- 
c'.- " rical forms. In 
some: parts of the 
IB Dast kite-fighting 
is a favorite sport. 

, The strings near 
*The the point where the 
kite is attached are 


to stranded Ships. Kite photography has been used for 
inilitary purposes, to obtain pictures of the enemy’s 
defenses and position. The camera was f asteiied to the 
kite frame and the shutter was operated by electric 
wire, clockwork, and other devices. Man-lifting mili- 
tary Idtes were onee used to a limited extent for bb- 
servation and signalingi but they proved neither prac- 


covered with glue and bits of glass, so that a player 
who has maneuvered his kite to windward of his 
opponent’s can cut the cord of the other Idte with a 
sudden jerk. 

In some cities of the Umted States kite tourna- 
ments are held as part of schooh athletic contests. 
Prizes are awarded for points such as strength of 
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The Principle of Kite-Flylnfi 


pull, high flight, artistic effect, feature flight, and 
distance flight dash. In the latter, kites fastened to 
measured string are flown to the end of the line, and 
drawn back to goal. 

Kites are of two general classes, the plain surface 
and the box kite. Each has many varieties, and 
there are also combination Idtes using both the plain 
and box construction. Compound kites may have 

their several kites on one string, or on individual -r ^7 

lines connected to a main line. Tailless kites are \ X V Yj 
the most popular, though a large, flat-surface Idte \ \ '* 

requires a balance that may be best given by a tail. \ \ / 

The box kite is a square frame made of four sticks, *, X 

one at each corner; and four braces, two near each \ / \ 

end of the kite placed diagonally across the inside V / • \ 

from one corner stick to the other. The covering is \^J / 
either of paper or cloth. *, / 

The flying of a Idte depends V 

upon the same principle as the Fi Q •4 ^ 

Bailing of a boat or the soaring ^ / 

of an airplane. In the case of j 

the airplane, the wind is “ere- \\ f j 

ated” by the speed with which \\ // I 

the machine drives itself through \\ j “L 

the air. In the same way a \\ // ^ 

Idte can be flown on a perfectly \\ // > 

calm day if it be towed from ^ n 

bicycle or an automobile moving \\ j 

at a smart pace. VW „ ^ , 

The principle is tliis; The V HowtoMake 

current of air, moving horizon- , The simplest kite to make 

, ,, , ° r 1 0.0 over a two-etick frame, as snoi 

tally, strikes 

the face of the _ frame is made of two stick 

kite, tending shorter crossing a longer vert: 

to d r i V e i t n — X (Fig. 1). At the crossing poin 

- f-— ~io fastened with small brads, or 1 

backward. If ^ ^t^p^g ^wine tied 

the kite were \ / around the frame, passing th: 

free it would be \ / B, C, D, and fastened again at 

whirled away *• / the frame with light strong pi 

nnH would '' ' sewing it over the string edg 

f u ^ f ^ ^ ” \ / which should be cut an inch 

lall 01 its own '■ / must not be stretched too tig 

weight. But \ / string from X to Y and another from M to 

the string \ ^ (Fig. 4). These form the kite bridle, 

brildo lf cr,+V,n+ xJ'C At their crossing point the kite line should 

„ ’ „ . , f.. _ he fastened. Now your kite is ready for 

tne force of the Fi^.2 flight, If it dives and sways, it needs a tail 

made of twine with bits of paper or rags 
tied several inches apart (Fig. 5). The length of the tail 
■ must be adjusted to the weight of the kite and can be 
l. — — ' J determined by experiment,. . 

wind, caught upon the indmed swriface of the kite, 
thrusts it upward, much as a wedge thrusts up an 
object under which it is driven. In addition to 
this thrust from below, the rush of the wind around 
the aides of the Idte creates a partial vacuum on 
the upper side. This tends to “suck” the 
kite upward. The same phenomenon on a greater , 

j scale takes place in the flight of ah airplane / 

1 (see Airplane). / 
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&n Days of Old, WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 




KNIGHTHOOD 


Klondike. A gold-mining district in Yukon Ter- 
ritory, Canada, lying chiefly to the east of the Yukon 
River. It was the scene of the great gold rush of 
1897, when a barren waste was suddenly transformed 
into a busy mining region. As the rich placer deposits 
became exhausted the population greatly declined. 
The Klondike River, which gives its name to the 
region, is a small tributary of the Yukon. The 


principal town of the region is Dawson, with a pop- 
ulation of only 817 in the 1931 census. 

Modern mines now seek the underground deposits, 
and the pack trails of older days are supplemented 
by a railway from Skagway to Wliite Horse, at the 
headwaters of the Yukon. Mean temperatures 
in the Klondike region range from— 20° F. in Decem- 
ber to 60° F. in July. (See Yukon Territory.) 


K nighthood, a knight in armor would present a 
very strange ajDpearance on a modern battlefield. 
His prancing steed and coat of mail, the heavy iron 
helmet which covered his head, the shield which he 
carried on his left arm, his lance and shining sword- 
all these belong to bygone days and have little place 
amid the storms of shot and shell and labyrinths 
of sunken trenches and barbed wire entanglements of 
modern warfare. Knighthood flourished before the 
time of guns , and gunpowder, when battles still were 
won by hand-to-hand conflicts of heavy-armored 
loiights. Fighting was almost an every-day occur- 
rence, and the common people generally could not 
protect themselves against an invading foe. In 
times of danger they fled to the castles or strongholds 
owned by the nobles. To obtain protection the 
poorer folk became the serfs or villeins of their 
powerful neighbors, and those in turn were the vas- 
sals of those still more powerful; and closely con- 
nected with this feudal, system, as it was called, we 
find the institution of knighthood. 

The education of a knight began at the age of 
seven, when he was taken from his home and sent 


to the castle of some famous nobleman, perhaps his 
father’s lord. Here until he was 14 he served the 
lord and lady as a page. It was his duty, and he 
esteemed it a privilege, to accompany them at all 
times. He waited on them at table and went with 
them to the chase. He received religious instruction 
from the chaplain, training in arms from the squires, 
and waa taught by Ids mistress and , her ladies to 
honor and protect all women. He also learned to 
sing and to play the lute, to hunt and to hawk. But 
above all else he learned to ride a horse. 

At the age of 14, he became a squire. He now 
learned to handle sword and lance, and to bear the 
weight of the heavy armor. In addition to, other 
duties, he had now to carve at table and to accom- 
pany his knight to war. He assisted him in putting 
on the heavy armor. He saw to it that the knightly 
sword and other arms were polished, until they shone. 
He stood by to give aid in conflict should his 16rd be 
overmatched; to lend his horse should the inaster 
lose his own. It was the squire who raised his knight 
when he fell, and who bore his body away if wounded 
or killed in battle. 







KNIGHTHOOD 


Turning a Squire into a Knight | 


In the Prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales’, there 
is this beautiful description of a squire: “His clothes 
were embroidered red and white, as it were a meadow 
of fresh flowers. All the day he was singing or play- 
ing upon a lute, he 


What a proud moment it must have been for the family of a young squire when the time came for him to 
put on the honored armor of a knightl This picture shows a “try-on,'' with the armorer fitting the metal 
“trfit'triArifa** wifh the did of hummer and nincers. In a few davs the squire will be “knighted" with 


was as fresh as the 
Month of May. His 
coat was short, with 
long wide sleeves. 

Well could he sit a 
horse and ride, 
make songs, joust 
and dance, draw 
and write. He loved 
so ardently that at 
nighttime he slept 
no more than a 
nightingale. He was 
courteous, modest, 
and helpful, and 
carved before his 
master at table.’’ 

At the age of 21, 
if as pageand squire 
he had well ac- 
quitted himself, the 
young man was 
made a Icnight. 

This was an occa- 
sion of, elaborate 
ceremony and sol- 
emn vows. After a 
bath of purification, 
the candidate for 
knighthood knelf or stood all night in prayer before 
the altar on which lay the precious armor which 
he would don on the morrow. In the morning 
there was a religious ceremony, with perhaps a 
sermon on the knight’s duty to protect the Weak, 
to right wfongs, and to honor women. Then in the 
courtyard in the presence of the assembled knights 
and fair ladies, a knight’s armor was buckled on, 
piece by piece, a sword was girded about his 
waist, and -spurs were attached to the candidate’s 
feet. He then knelt to receive the accolade. This 
was a blow upon the neck or shoulder, given by the 
officiating lord or knight with his fist. or with the 
flat of asword.. As he gave it he said, “In the name 
of God and St. Miohael 'and St. George, ! dub thee 
, knightj; be brave and loyal,’’ :■ The ceremony was 
followed by exhibitions of the young knight’s skill 
in arms., : 

Sometimes bn, the occasion of a knighting, the lord 
at whose castle the ceremony took place gave ‘a 
tournament. This -was often; a very; gorgeous and 
■ extravagant entertainment. /, Enights for miles arotmd- 
were invited to come and take part, .While many 
persons of distihetibh came to see the events. Some- 
times the visitprS iOame in' Such numbers that the 
lodgings of the castle were filled and tents Were put 


up for the later arrivals. The shield with its coat of 
arms served as a sort of doorplate to the passersby, 
who when they saw a familiar device displayed, would 
say, “ Sir Percival is within this tent. ” 

equipping the young knight for adventure 


garments" with the aid of hammer and pincers. In a few days 

elaborate ceremonies. 


In the morning after attending inass^ the knights 
would go to the tourney field or lists. Here, the 
combats or jousts between the knights were fought. 
Sometimes two knights fought alone, sometimes 
: whole companies met in combat. When all were 
assembled, the heralds announced the names of the 
contestants, and the new knight looked upon the 
most brilliant scene that the times had to offer. 
Along the sides of the field were handsome pavilions 
filled with beautiful ladies, gay young pages, and 
jewel-bedecked nobles. The Icnights were resplendent 
in shining armor, with swords like silver, and golden 
spurs giving back the sunlight.' Banners fluttered 
everywhere and here and there gleamed gorgeous 
: cloth of gold, j-;-",,,,, 

The comets which took place in this gay setting 
were not gentle ones. -Thb points bf the wbapons, to 
,be sure, were usually encased in blocks of wood to 
make the encounter less harmful, but: the sport was 
so rough and the knights jousted in such earnest 
that many were wounded and occasionally were killed. 
About each knight’s helmet was tied: , the favor his 
lady had: given him, and he fought to, do her honor 
quite as much as to do himself credit. The joust 
was attended by much excitement, ' with the blowing 
of trumpets, the olash of steel, the shouts of heralds, 
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SIR GALAHAD, THE PERFECT KNIGHT 

(f^IR GALAHAD, the fearless and clean of heart, who rode 
forth in quest of the Holy Grail, has been celebrated in 

K i' literature and art as the perfection of knighthood and 
chivalry. In this nobly imaginative painting by the distinguished 
English artist, George Frederick Watts, we see the Galahad of 
the poet Tennyson’s dreams— clad in shining armor and bathed 
in the radiance of the ideal that was ever before his eyes. 

Chivalry was the code of the knight. It commanded him to 
be fearless, to be loyal to his feudal lord, to obey and defend 
the Church, to reverence womanhood, to protect the weak, to 
feed and clothe the poor, to fight to the death for justice, and 
always to be true to his promised word. 

These high ideals stand out among the noblest achievements 
of the Middle Ages. Though not all the knights were “true 
knights" — any more than all the gentlemen of today are “true 
gentlemen" — chivalry had a powerful influence on the life of 
the Middle Ages and did much to shape modern life. Western 
Europe, as it emerged from barbarism, was rough and savage. 
Warfare was unbelievably brutal, the warriors almost like sav- 
ages in their ferocity. Women were little more than pieces of 
property. The poor suffered without help, like animals. Honor 
and loyalty were held lightly in daily life. 

Chivalry, with its high ideals of conduct, did a great deal to 
temper that barbarian brutality. The knightly rule of mercy 
spared many a fallen foe in battle; the knightly rule of gentle- 
ness raised women of the noble class from their mean position 
as chattels; the knightly rule of charity bestowed alms on the 
poor; and devotion to justice sent forth many a knight to avenge 
wrongdoing. 

Chivalry, as practiced by the true knight, helped to guide 
western Europe along the road of civilization; and its spirit still 
colors the ideals of honor, faith, mercy, and justice that we 
cherish today. 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


and the applause of the spectators; and it continued 
until one or the other of the knights was overcome. 
The defeated knight then yielded his horse and armor 
to his adversary and was assisted from the field by 
the squires. 

Sometimes a tournament lasted for several days, 
feasting, dancing, and hawking filling the hours not 
given to fighting. Hawking was a sport indulged in 
by the ladies and the squires as well as by the knights; 
and almost every lady had her own hawk or falcon 
which when unhooded was trained to rise into the 
air and attack game birds (see Hawk). 

Often during the festivities of a tournament a 
large pie was baked and live birds concealed inside. 
Then in the great hall the pie was opened, the birds 
flew about, and the falcons were loosed at them. 
This was considered great sport, and has been im- 
mortalized in the nursery rhyme — 

Sing a song of sixpence, pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie; 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing; 

, Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before a king? 

Into the Great World of Adventure! 

After the festivities attending the conferring of 
knighthood, the young knight was free to go where 
he pleased. Usually he rode forth in quest of adven- 
ture, armor on his back, his spurs on his heels, and 
with sword, shield, and lance ready to hand. As a 
knight-errant he sought a fair maiden in need of 
a champion, or a strange knight with whom to joust, 
Sometimes he stationed himself at a bridge or cross- 
road to challenge to combat any knight who happened 
by. He was usually sure of hospitality at any castle 
to which he came. After a time he might return to 
his father’s castle or join the following of some great 
lord, or become one of the multitude of crusaders who 
journeyed to rescue the Holy Sepulcher. Whenever 
or however he went he took with him the three watch- 
words of a knight: Religion,. Honor, Courtesy. The 
ideal knight is thus described by the poet Chaucer: 
“And though he was valorous, he was prudent and 
as meek as a maid of his bearing. In all his life he 
never yet spake discourteously but was truly a perfect 
gentle knight.” But only too often, alas! knights 
were false to those high ideals. 

With the rise of the longbow and the crossbow 
carrying wounds or death from a distance, and the 
invention of gunpowder and cannon rendering useless 
the frowning feudal castle, the knight in armor passed 
out of existence. Knighthood then came to be merely 
a title of honor conferred for valuable service rendered 
to the king or state, with the title “Sir” as its only 
distinction. In recent times in England, it has been 
conferred on eminent scholars, lawyers, physicians, 
artists, and civil officers, as well as on soldiers. The 
United Kingdom has; eight of these honorary orders 
of Knighthood— the Garter, the Thistle, St. Patrick, 
the Bath, Star of India, St. Michael and St. George, 
Indian Empire, and the Royal Victorian Order. (See 
Armor; Castle; Feudalism.) 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Knights of COLUMBUS. This great Roman 
Catholic fraternal organization was founded in 
New Haven, Conn., in 1882 by a Catholic priest, 
Michael J. McGivney. Its purpose is to provide 
insurance for its members, to assist those who are 
sick and disabled, and to promote education. The as- 
sociation now has a branch in every state, in every 
Canadian province, and m Newfoundland, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and the Canal Zone. The 
total membership is about half a million. It is governed 
by a supreme council, elected by the various state 
councils. During the World War of 1914-1918 it con- 
tributed notably to welfare work among the soldiers 
at home and overseas. It has since aided employment 
and contributed to relief funds. 

Knitting machines. Like other old handicrafts, 
knitting has become an important machine industry. 
But the World War of 1914-1918 revived the art of 
hand knitting. Women and girls everywhere knit 
sweaters, dresses, socks, and scarves. And so “knit 
a row and purl back” is again a familiar phrase (purl- 
ing being merely knitting inverted). It is fascinat- 
ing to watch a knitted fabric grow as deft fingers 
thrust needles of steel or bone into loops of yarn, 
catching the yarn to form new loops and transferring 
the rows from one needle to another. 

In western Europe the art. is apparently much newer 
than weaving, since the earliest allusions to knitting 
date from early in the 16th century, Some two hun- 
dred years later,' Rev. William Lee of Nottingham- 
shhe, England, watched knittijig needles flying, build-, 
ing up a garment very, slowly for all their flashing 
speed, He believed he could make a machine which 
would do the work much more quickly, and in 1589 
he developed the first knitting machine, the “stocking ' 
frame.” Instead of two or three needles, it had as 
many needles as there were loops, so . arranged that 
they formed and gave off the loops alternately. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Silk Stockings 

The inventor made a pair of stockings for Queen 
Elizabeth, but she was disappointed because they were 
of coarse worsted and not of silk. So Lee made an- 
other machine, which had 20 needles to the inch in-, 
stead of 8, and with this he knitted a pair of sfik 
stockings for the Queen. Although she was pleased 
With, them, Elizabeth did not give the inventor a ; 
patent, for she feared the machine, would throw hand 
knitters out of work. 

Lee therefore took his machine to France; but its 
use spread in England and from, it came the compli- 
cated knitting machinery of today, which produces 
hosiery, underwear, sweaters, mittens, and numer- 
ous other garments, as well as many beautiful fab- 
rics, such as silk jersey, The modern machines are so 
complex that even looms which weave the most 
intricate , patterns cannot be conapared with them. 
Sometimes as many as five sets of machines are 
required to make a single garment, and if we examine 
any knitted garment we will see that oftentimes the 
work must be supplemented with sewing,.machines, . 
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KNITTING MACHINES AND HOW THEY WORK 


Th^ newly formed 
Loops being brought 
; under the Needle 
■ Besrds 
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The top pictures show different styles of knitting and two kinds of needles used in the work. The four middle pictures show 
“framework knitting” with one continuous thread: 1, The thread lies across the needles ready for the next row. 2. The slnl^rs 
come forward and dip to loop the thready at the same time closing the beards of the needles, as shown (S) in the center. 3. The 
sinkers rise again and push the old loops off the needles. 4. The row is completed. The pictures at the bottom show the old hand 

frames and an early power-driven machine. 





KNIVES ANDFGRKS 


KNOTS 


The old maoliines knitted their webs flat, and stock- 
ings required to be sewed up at the back. Circular 
knitting machines were first produced in 1816. They 
are now used more than any other because of their 
greater speed and capacity. Set close around the 
circular frames are hundreds of little needles which 
seem to rise one after another, apparently of their 
owir accord. They catch the yarn, pull it down 
through another loop which is just slipping off their 
peculiarly shaped heads. The head of tins needle, 
after the first loop is safely off, opens and holds the 
new loop unt jl the next one comes down through it to 
take its place. 

“Framework” and “Warp Knit” Fabrics 

Machine-knitted fabrics are of two lands, known 
as “framework knit” and “warp Icnit.” In the first, 
one continuous thread is looped over and over, the 
loops supporting themselves, just as in hand knitting. 
Warp knitting is made by interlooping parallel 
threads, as many threads being used as there are 
loops in the width of the fabric. The former is used 
in maldng hosiery, underwear, sweaters, etc. The 
latter, because it gives greater scope for reproducing 
designs and color, is used in shawl-making, glove- 
making, and fancy hosiery. 

It is not diflacult to distinguish between the two. 
If a thread of framework knitting is broken the whole 
fabric can be unraveled by pulling it. If, instead, a 
broken thread unravels a line straight down its 
length— -as when a “run” develops in your best stock- 
ing — the material is warp knit. 

Modern Developments In Knitting 

The modern knitting machines are power-driven 
and entirely automatic. The needles, which slide in 
grooves, and are raised and lowered by little V-shaped 
cams which move around the machine beneath them, 
are dropped or added as the material is to be nar- 
rowed or widened. Fancy ribbed effects in the tops 
of sports hose, etc., are made with a Jacquard attach- 
ment, (See Spinning and Weaving.) Some of these 
wonderful machines are capable of making more than 
600,000 loops a minute, and their action is so 
nearly automatic that one person can look after sev- 
eral machines at once. Knitting by hand, a person 
working steadily can turn out one stocldng a day, but 
a modern stocking machine will turn out a hundred 
pairs in the same length of time. 

Knit goods differ from woven goods in that the 
latter are made up of two complete sets of threads 
intersecting at right angles, while a Icnitted fabric is 
made Up by looping one continuous thread or inter- 
looping a series of paralleh threads. 'Because they 
are elastic and porous, knitted materials are espe- 
cially well suited for stockings and underwear. 
Kj^IVES AND FORKS. “Fingers were' made before 
forks, and hands: before knives” /is an old saying. 
Table knives do not seem to have come into general 
use in Europe until late in the Middle Ages, and in 
England the use of forks at table was laughed at as a 
new-fangled curiosity as late as 1608. 


But though table knives are comparatively recent, 
knives for general purposes were one of the first inven- 
tions of early man. Some dating back to the Stone 
Age have been found, made of flint, and very similar 
to the arrow heads and the hatchets the Indians were 
using when the white man came to America. Spoons, 
too, have been in use a long time. In museums we 
often see spoons of wood, stone, and ivory which were 
found in ancient Egyptian tombs. The Greeks and 
Romans used spoons of bronze and silver, and during 
the Middle Ages spoons of bone, wood, and tin were 
common; the wealthy had spoons made of beaten 
silver. Forks came long after Icnives and spoons, and 
were long used only in cooking or for holding the 
joint of meat while it was being carved. The fii'st 
forks were two-pronged affairs, much like our carving 
forks, and were made of iron, bone, or even hard wood. 

The use of the fork at table seems to have been 
introduced into Europe from the Orient through 
Venice. A story of the 11th century tells of the 
wife of a Venetian ruler who was “luxurious beyond 
belief,” because, “instead of eating like other people, 
she had her food cut up into little pieces and ate the 
pieces by means of a two-pronged fork.” When the 
custom of using a dining fork was brought to England 
in 1608 by a traveler who had obseiwed it in Italy, it 
caused a great deal of excitement. He was laughed 
at by some, and railed at by others, one person 
declaring that it was an “insult to Providence, who 
has given us fingers.” Even today forks are not used 
in many parts of the world. The Persians and the 
Egyptians, for example, think the European method 
of eating very queer; and most of the Chinese and 
Japanese use chop-sticks. 

Most American cutlery is made in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, Conne cticut, 
and Ohio, but the United States has no great cut- 
lery manufacturing center such as exists in England, 
France, or Germany. Sheffield, England, has long 
been famous for the high quality of its cutlery since 
the days of Chaucer. 

The making of fine steel knives is a complicated process. 
In the first place the steel must be very hard, and carefully 
forged, tempered, and ground. Putting the knife into its 
handle of horn, bone, ivory, tortoise shell, celluloid, or 
eilyer, known as "hafting” the blade, is such a delicate task 
that it is a special trade. Silver-plated ware is made 
by electroplating some cheaper metal, which has , been ■ 
shaped and cut with dies. (See' Electroplating.) 


Knots, Hitches, and Splices. A scientist who 
wanted to test the intelligence of monkeys once 
cut the rope which held up the swing of his pet 
chimpanzee. The ape fretted and grieved oyer it, 
but it never occurred to him to mend the rope 
with a simple knot. Tying knots is indeed a special 
accomplishment of mahkindi You might almost say 
that if you trace the thread of civilization you will 
find it fastened in many places with Idiots— from the 
naked savage tying a crude hook to his sea-weed 
^shline, to tfie dock-hand ihobring a great ocean liner 
to its pidr ivith gia,nt hawsers. 
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The “Square” and the “Granny* 


To know how to tie knots properly saves much time square or sailor’s Icnot (Fig. 2A) is the commonest of 
and trouble, and in some cases even lives depend upon all Icnots for fastening ropes or strings together, 
it. The sailor aloft in a ship's rigging, the cowboy When correctly made, it is as perfect as a Icnot can 

roping a wild steer, the steeple-jack dangling high in be, for it is reliable, and unries easily. If we tie our 

the air, the lumberman balancing on a logboom — all shoe laces correctly , we use this square knot, although 

of them know what wOl happen if a knot slips. the ends are not pulled clear through but^ are looped 

Some knots are valuable because of the speed with and drawn tight. When a square knot is tied without 
which they can be made. But the best knots are a single or double bow, we call it a “hard” knot. Its 
those that hold firmly without slipping, yet do not one disadvantage is that it will not hold so well when 
bind so tightly that it is hard to untie them when made with ropes of different sizes. This knot is 
their work is done. Most of the simpler knots which always used when the sailor reefs the sails, for even 
are described below meet this requirement. „i ! 

When a rope is bent in a loop, the looped part is , ; 

caOed the Ught. The long portion of the rope is 
known as the standing part, and the short part, used v 

in forming the knot or hitch, is known as the end. ^ j ■; 


Fig. 3. — Weaver’s Knot 

: This also begins like a square knot, but one of the ends thrust 

Fig 1 —Overhand Knot back under itself and comes out at right angles to the knot. 

®‘“^?asse“back oveVrand pufttroulh the loop lust fomed?'* with Stiff Wet ropes it Can be loosened easily by push- 

ing the free ends back against the knot, and oom- 
The simplest Icnot that is made is the overhand knot pletely untied by pulling at the loops which appear. 
(Pig. i). It forms a part of many other knots. It is Sometimes when we are tying our shoe laces we 
used to keep the end of a rope from raveling, to pro- moke a mistake and instead of making a square knot, 
vide a hand-hold on a halter or bell rope, to prevent we get the troublesome granny or lubber’s knot, which 

the end of a rope from running through a pulley, or . 

a sewing thread from pulling through cloth. The 4.— Running or Slip if. i 

r 1 - i , Knot p:;. I ' 

-PI**.. A bicht i«5 first fnrmftd anH nti , ,, KtiTrtlXrr. fi 


Fig. 2A. — Square Knot 

The illustration shows the proper way to tie two pieces of rope 
together. The ropes are passed once around each other. The 
ends are then brought up and the process repeated, care being 
taken that on each side the standing part and free end (a, b) 
come out on the same side of the loop. When drawn tight, the 

free ends willlie parallel to the standing parts. 


slips easily and gives 
way under a strain (Fig. 
2B). Many people go 
through life with their 
shoestrings always dang- 
ling without realizing 
that they are making 
themselves much useless 
trouble by not learning 


Fig. 5. — Bowline 

Make a loop (a) and pass end 
(b) through it. Now carry end 
as indicated around the rope 
above the loop and then back 
through the loop again, and 
draw it tight, when tying an 
animal or fastening a rope to 
a bucket, the end (b) is first 
passed around the animals 
neck or around the bail of the 
bucket, before going through 
the loop (a). 


Fig. 2B.: — Granny Knot 

This unreliable knot results when the second twist, instead of 
following the square knot rule, is made in the reverse direction so 
that the parts <a, b) are separated from each other by a part of the 
ioop. When this is drawn tight the ends stick Out at riglit angles 
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The Valuable “Bowline’ 


Fig. 7. — Sheepshank 

FoM rope back on itself forming a double loop of the required 
length (1). Then weave a clove hitch (Fig* 11) with the standing 
part of the rope over each end of the double loop CH) , and draw tight* 

Fig. 9. This is called the “figure eight” tie, and no 
matter how tight it has been drawn by the animal, 
it can easily be untied by jerking the loose end of 
the rope. 

The clove hitch, the best known of all the hitches, 
is easy to make and the harder the pull against it the 
tighter it holds. The foundation of it is the half- 
hitch (Fig. 10, 1). It is, in fact, sometimes called the 
“double half-hitch.” It will serve well as a fastening 
whenever the rope is to have a constant and steady 





Mending a Broken Rope 


them in place during the remainder of the operas 

tion. Taking one of the strands (a, III), it is passed 

over the twisted strand nearest to it and under 

the next to it. The same ^ . 

thing is done with strands ^ : 

h and c in one direction , 

and with e, d, and f in , 

the other direction. The I i f 1 

process is repeated (IV) | | I i 

until all the six loose ■ i . i :| I 

strands have been woven | T : | § 

over and under into the i s r i 
solid body of the rope, i ' , jP» / Jfejy i 

Care must be taken i i 

that the separate strands { li ^ ^ 

do not unravel during ■ : | I ^ 

the splicing. The short ; | 1 I 

splice, of course, makes ! / 1 I I 

the joint double the j : f : ■ ■ 

thickness of the rest of k ; 
therope(V). Insplicing 
hard-twisted ropes, a 
pointed peg or “marlin 
spike” is often used for 
making the openings 
under the twisted strands 
so the loose strands can pass through more easily, 
The eye splice is made according to the same prin- 


when made with a hard wet rope. In Fig. 11 t 
clove hitch is used to make a running noose. 

Splicing a Rope 

Few people know how to splice a rope, yet 
knowledge of splicing is valuable in many ways. 


Fig. 11.— The Clove Hitch 
Slip Knot 

In this knot the rope is looped 
over and a clove hitch is made 
around the standing part. 


Fig. 9- — “Figure Eight” Halter Tie 
The difference between this knot and plain halter tie lies in the extra 
twist given the first loop, before the second loop passes through it. 

worn or broken rope can be neatly mended by this 
means, and a good splice is always stronger than a 
knot. Splicing is necessary if the rope is to pass 
through pulley blocks where loiots cannot be used. 

The simplest type of splice is the short splice. 
In making this the strands of each rope are spliced 
into the strands of the other rope. First the strands 


Fig. lOi — Clove Hitch 

To put the clove hitch on a stake or other support, the top of which 
can be reached, make a half-hitch or loon (I), passing the right hand 
part of the rope under the left. Now hold the first loop m the left and 
make another one exactly like It with the right (II). Now slip the 
light hand loop over the left hand loop, and drop the two loops over 
the stake, drawing them tight. When the clove hitch is put around 
a tree or high pole, the end has to be passed around and woven 
under and over to get the same effect. 

of each rope are untwisted (Fig. 12). Then the 
ends are brought together so that strands a, b, 
and c, alternate between strands d, e, and /. When 
they have been pushed together as far as they 
will go (II) they may be tied with a string to hold 


Fig. 12.— .The Short Splice 

ciple as the short splice, except that the end of the 
rope is woven back into itself, forming a loop, which 
in this instance is called an “eye” (Fig. 13). The 
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rope is untwisted for , 6 or 8 inches, and the un- “blown loud to the horn” as an outlaw. He escaped 


twisted ends are doubled back against the main part 
of the rope to form a loop of the size desired (I). 

Each of the loose ends is — - 

thenpassed over the near- 
est strand and under the 

next (II) until the splice R ® id 

is completed (III). It M ^ 

will be noticed that here, W. Mk 

as in the short splice, the 

loose ends are woven ~ ■ f| 

around in the reverse j ^ 

direction from the twist | ' , R 

of the body of the rope. ” Im *, - 

Another common splice | ^ M E! 

is the so-called “long ‘ H ^ K 

splice.” It is used when ' Wl"’''’''-'- ' K 

the rope must pass V-:<' -■••• - ^ 

through a block, and — - — 

the thick short splice Fig. 13.— Th 

would not pass, 

K.NOX, John (1505?-1572). Seldom has a man so 
imprinted himself upon a nation as did the religious 
reformer John Knox upon the people of Scotland. 
When Luther nailed his theses to the church door at 
Wittenberg, in Germany, Knox apparently was a boy 
of about 12, attending school in his native Hadding- 
ton, not far from Edinburgh. Later he attended the 
university and became a priest. 

Nowhere was the church of that day more corrupt 
and oppressive than in Scotland. The powerful 
Cardinal Beaton, chancellor of Scotland, atoned for 
the scandal of his private life by the zeal with which 
he persecuted heretics. His murder in May 1546 is 
attributed to revenge for his burning of the reforming 
preacher George Wishart. Seizing the cardinal’s 
castle of St. Andrew’s, his murderers stood siege 
there, and among the strangely assorted company 
of sympathizers who flocked to their aid was John 
Knox, already a hunted man for his friendship with 
Wishart. Here Hnox received a literal “call” to his 
lifework from the assembled company of reformers, 
and it was in these stirring surroundings that he 
first preached his doctrines of reformation. 

In June 1547, the castle surrendered to a French 
fleet, for Scotland was then bound in close alliance 
with France. Knox and other captives were carried 
to France and condemned to labor at the oar in the 
gaUeys, Released in 1549, he took refuge in England, 
but with the accession in 1653 of Mary Tudor, that 
“cursed Jezebel,” as Knox termed her, England 
ceased to be safe for Protestants. The next five 


Fig. 13. — ^The Eye Splice 


to Dundee and Perth, where his sermons against 
“idolatry” were like sparks to tinder. The “rascal 

r- - I multitude” rose and 

SJSk ‘ j sacked abbeys and mon- 

asteries, leaving only the 
Wl ■ ^ standing. Civil war 

‘ ' ^ followed. To counter- 

^ ' TO ’ balance the French alli- 

» ’ , 1 ance, on which the regent 

f ‘ relied, the Lords of the 

• Congregation, as the 
Wu • Protestant chiefs were 
Kw ; called, appealed to Eng- 
; land, where Elizabeth now 
1 reigned in place of Catholic 
jj jjj j Mary. Although Elizabeth 

® • j Scotch Puri- 

-• — .. .K3 — -j tanism, and had been 

! Eye Splice deeply offended by Knox’s 

‘ First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ a tract 
arguing against the fitness of women for rule, wiutten 
during the reign of Mary, policy demanded that she 
support a movement likely to weaken the hold of 
Prance and Catholicism on Scotland. Mary of Guise 
died almost at the moment of Protestant victory. A 
treaty signed June 6, 1560, withdrew the French 
troops and left the Lords of the Congregation the 
masters of Scotland. 

Knox’s power was now come to flood^ide. Parlia.' 
ment abolished the pope’s authority in Scotland, and 
forbade the celebration of Mass under heavy penalties, 
When young Mary Queen of Scots, lately widowed of 
her French boy husband, returned to Scotland, in 
1561, only the drawn sword of her half-brother^ Lord 
James Stuart, secured her the privileges of the out- 
lawed faith in her private chapel. Loud and bitter 
were the protests of Knox, and Mary humbled her- 
self in repeated inteiwiews with liim. Knox, flint to 
blandishments and arguments alike, left her weeping 
tears of impotent anger. So began a duel which ended 
only when the queen, as a result of her own criminal 
folly in marrying her husband’s mm'derer, had fallen 
from her high estate and become a fugitive and a 
prisoner— in the end a martyr— in England; (flee 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots.) 

After preaching the coronation sermon of Mary’s 
baby son James, Knox retired from public life on 
account of failing health, and died three years later. 
The deposition of Mary and the rule of a Protestant 
regent seemed to guarantee that Knox’s work should 


years he spent chiefly in Geneva in Contact with not be undone. Nor was it, for though vexatious 
Galvin and Calvinistic doctrines. strife between “kirk” and crown continued long after 

The French regent of Scotland, Mary of Guise, his death, Puritan Presbyterianism, continues to this 


who had earlier felt compelled to temporize With the 
powerful Protestant party in Scotland, believed her- 
self strong enough in 1 559 to defy it, and forbade 
the reformed preaching. . When Knox arrived in 
Edinburgh, in May of that year^ he Was by her orders 


day to be the creed of the “established kirk” and the 
mold of Scotch character. In large part this Was due 
to the deep sincerity and conscientiousness of one 
who, however harsh, dogmatic j and intolerant he 
was, “neither flattered nor feared any flesh.” 













KORAN 




KOREA 


Koran. On the Koran, the sacred book of the 
Mohammedans, is based the religion of about 225,- 
000,000 people. The name means “the Reading,” or 
the book to be read. It is used in public worship, is 
the chief textbook in Mohammedan schools, and 
is the standard of all law and practice among 
all devout Mussulmans. 

The Koran is regarded by the Moslems (“the 
faithful”) as the word of God revealed to the prophet 
Mohammed, through the angel Gabriel. Its various 
parts were written down from the prophet’s lips, 
from time to time, by the prophet’s scribes, on dried 
leaves, bits of leather, whitened shoulder blades of 
sheep, or whatever else was at hand. After the 
death of Mohammed these fragments were gathered 
together, copied, and arranged roughly in the order 
of their length without regard to content. Thus the 
book has “neither beginning, middle, nor end.” 
The original writings were then destroyed. 

The Koran, which is written in iirabic, is about as 
long as the New Testament, and is divided into 114 


suras, or chapters. Each of these begins, “In the 
name of God, the merciful and compassionate.” 
The book consists of history, legends, prophecies, 
moral precepts, and laws. The histories are chiefly 
about Old Testament characters, and many of the 
doctrines and laws are the same as those of Judaism 
or of Christianity. Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed 
are named as the greatest of the prophets sent by 
God to lead mankind in the path of truth. 

The fundamental doctrine is the oneness of God, 
expressed in the simple statement, “There is no God 
but God (Allah)”; and submission to His will (Islam) 
is the highest virtue. Much emphasis is laid also 
on the Last Judgment, when everyone shall receive 
reward or punishment for his deeds. The faithful 
Moslem is commanded to pray five times a day, 
turning his face toward Mecca, to fast at stated 
times, to give alms, and to make at least one pil- 
grimage in his lifetime to Mecca, the sacred city. 
Both the civil and criminal laws of Mohammedanism 
are based on teachings of the Koran. (See Mohammed.) 


“LAND o/ MORNING CALM” 


How would you like to_carry a 300-pound barrel ot nour on your back several miles for ten cents? That is a sample of the pay 
these Korean coolies get for their work. With the aid of those wooden racks, they carry enormous loads for great distances. . 

K ORE'A After the .Tan- Extent — Morth to south, 600 miles; east to west, 135 miles. Area, „„ Tr^Aon UWn- 

LutJi A. Alter wieoap 84,738 sauare miles. Population, about 23,000,000. OS well aS JAOrcan lltera- 

anese annexed Korea Physical feofures.— Ham-gyong-Do and Kang-wong-Do mountains: ture, as early as the fourth 

in 1910, they; officially centW of our era. 

calM this peninsula : Yet after Korea fell into 

ancient name “Chosen. PrincfiofCifies.— Seoul or Keljo (capital, 400 , 000 ) j FuSan, Pmgyang Japanese hands in 1910, 

iuw ot Heljo, Taikyu, Jinsen (more than 100,000). -i i. , 

1. ms means Jjana 01 tne (jouerUmenf. — ^Anlntegralpartof japan since 19 10, under a Japanese it became known as a 

Morning Galra,’^ and in assisted by an Advisory Central Council. "land of suffering.” The 

ancient times the nanae fitted the country well. As an hardships that came to the people were a direct result 

independent kingdom for naore than 3,000 years of their geographical location. Korea’s position in- 

Korea had a rich culture, stimulated by Ghina. It evitably made it a first steppingstone in Japan’s in- 

developed a large literature and a phonetic alphabet, vasion of the Asiatic mainland. 

As early as the 15th century Korean printers were , The Korean peninsula thrusts out between the Yel- 

using rfipvable metal type. In the 16tb century a low Sea and the Sea of Japan. The .Tapanese island of 

Korean admiral invented an iron-clad ship propelled Kyushu lies only 120 miles away. Harbors on the 

by pars. The: cultiire of Japan itself had been quick- , irregular west side of its 1,740 miles of coa.st line give 
pned by, borrowing the Buddhist religion from Korea many footholds on the continent. Despite the high 





pJapan Develops Seaports^ 


KOREA 


OLD KOREA LIVES BESIDE MODERN INDUSTRY 


Level land Is scarce and the gentle, pleasant Koreans are sociable; so in a tj'pical village, houses huddle close together. The huts 
are made of poles, thatched with rushes or bamboo, plastered with mud, and usually roofed with rice straw. A heavy red tile root 
is a mark of rare prosperity. Koreans sleep on mats on the earth floor, ingeniously warmed by underground flues carrying heat 
from outdoor cooking ovens. The factory chimneys in the background and the telephone lines are the work of the jfapanesei 


rise and fall of tides, in some places about 30 feet, 
Japan was able to establish many strategic seaports — 
notably Jinsen (Chemulpo) and Chinnampo on the 
west and Pusan on the south. On the northeast coast 
Rashin and Seishin gave quick access to Manchukuo 
■when Japan in 1931 began its march of conquest into 
that country. They also command the southern 
approach to the Siberian stronghold of Vladivostok. 
Korea is separated from Manchukuo by the Yalu and 
Tumen rivers, and from Siberia by the Tumen. 

Korea is a little larger than Kansas. The peninsula 
extends from north to south about 600 miles, in about 
the same latitude as the area from Maine to North 
Carolina. The bleak northeast where few people live 
has snow in -winter. But most of Korea has the sub- 
tropical climate of the “cotton belt” type. The 
sharp changes caused by the seasonal monsoons are 
tempered by the seas that encompass the peninsula. 
The annual rainfall is about 30 inches, most of it 
from April to July. ) 

About three-fourths of the country is mountainous 
or hilly. In the north some peaks, notably Pei-shan, 
rise over 8,000 feet. A sprawling range runs southward 
the length of the peninsula, with spurs jutting west- 
ward to form gorge-like valleys, where most Koreans 
live. There is splendid hunting for tigers, leopards, 
bears, foxes, deer, and antelope. Marten, otter, and 
beaver haunt the Woods and the many streams. Al- 
though only about a fifth of the total area can be 


farmed, about three-fourths of the people are farmers, 
scratching out a living from tiny plots that average 
four acres. Nearly a third of the crop land is in rice. 
The rest is planted to barley, wheat, millet, soy beans, 
and some cotton, tobacco, and mulberry trees for silk- 
worms. Oxen pull clumsy wooden plows, but most of 
the work is done by hand. "Women rarely work in the 
fields, and have small say in public affairs. In some 
villages, men still wear traditional tall stiff hats of 
horsehair or split bamboo. They live chiefly on grains, 
■with a little fish, and virtually no meat. 

Results of Japanese Rule 

This meager land was developed by Japan into a 
“rice bowl.” Irrigation, fertilization, and seed selec- 
tion doubled the rice crop. About half is exported to 
Japan. But this leaves Korea hungry. Even -with 
increased crops there is still not enough for both ex- 
port and home consumption. Between winter and 
spring, about half the farmers “search for edible 
weeds, roots, and bark on the hillsides.” Many farms 
have passed into the hands of Japanese owners. 

Japan has developed some industry and trade. It 
takes -virtually all the exports. Parts of the once 
richly timbered areas, shorn by the Koreans in need 
of fuel, were reforested with pine, oak, chestnut) and 
evergreens from Japan. Some paper and pulp mills 
were built. Considerable beds of coal and iron and 
rich gold mines formerly owned by Britishand Ameri- 
cans help to supply Japan’s needs. Silver, lead. 






the war he was rewarded with the thanks of Con- 
gress, the rank of brigadier general, an extensive grant 
from the public lands, and an annual pension. 

Unhappy Poland meanwhile was succumbing to the 
external aggression and internal anarchy which were 
to remove her for over a century from the list of 
independent states. Kosciusko returned in time to 
fight valiantly but unsuccessfully at Dubienka and 

elsewhere (1792) 
against the Russian 

I , against siege by the 

combined Russian 

and Prussian 
armies. The defeat 
of his army of 7,000 
Poles by 16,000 

eepted .prpteotion by, China. For, years Korea -was a prey to Russians at Maciejowice (Oct. 10, 1794) — where 
of its neighbOTs. iVom 1692 to Kosciusko himself was seriously wounded and left 

Fold's ch.aoe 

In 1876 the Japanese forced the opening of its ports to of Withstanding her greedy and powerful neighbors. 
Japanese trade, a factor in bringing about the Sino-Japanese Well might the poet Say that “Freedom shrieked 
War ,(i894r-95), .which left Japan in control. Then Bussia ■svhen Kosciusko fell.” 

by diplbmaey dominated Korean affairs until the Kusso- a tj. i • i 't -n • : i 

Japanese War (1904— 6). The war settlement guaranteed Kor- After hlS release from Russian impllSOnnieilt 
ean independenoe, but in 1910 Japan annexed Korea and in (1796), Kosciusko revisited America and resided for a 
1919 incorporated it into the Japanese Empire. During World time in Pliiladelphia. Unlike Other Polish patriots. 
War II, Koreans served in the Chinese and Bussian armies. te refused to enter the Service of Napoleon Bona- 
KosCIUSKO (jfc^s-sJ-tls'fe), Thaddbus (1746-1817), parte, for his American' experience had made him a 
Like Lafayette, this gallant IPolish general and patriot democrat of the school of Jefferson. His remaining 
won fame as a^hampion of freedom on two continents, years were spent chiefly in Switzerland, where he died 
Of noble family,: his talents attracted attention while in 1817, His statue stands in Washington, with those 
he was still a/nfllitary cadet at: Warsaw, the Polish of generals Lafayette, Pulaski^ and Steuben, in a 
capitaij, and he: was Sent abroad at the expense of the publicpark before the White House, : (SeeRoland.) 

kingdbih.:td complete his military education by seven Kossuth (fcSs/i'wf),; Louis :(18()2-1894). A brilliant 
yeaTs’: Study :in Gerniany, Italy, and France. Hungarian lawyer, fiery orator, and Liberal journalist, 

An pnhappy love affair led the young captain of KosSuth found his chief opportunity when the waves 
artillery,;m 1776, to leaye Poland and offer his sword of political fevolution spread from France in the 
to the new republic across the Atlantic. Confess years 1848-49 oyer almost all Europe, He had begun 
made him aicolonel of art^^ with his political career a dozen years before, by circulating 

distinction as an engineer to the end of the war,: The i Liberal publications, ,first in manuscript, and then in 


tungsten, molybdenum, and copper are also mined. 
A giant dam completed on the Yula River in 1941 fur- 
nishes hydroelectric power for electrochemical in- 
dustries, notably fixation of nitrogen for fertilizer and 
munitions. More than 3,000 miles of railway and 
about 19,000 miles of roads were built. Air lines link 
Seoul (Keijo), the capital, with other centers. 

But Koreans shared little in these improvements. 
Japan dominated 
trade and industry, 
and tried to stamp 
out national spirit. 

It provided' few 
schools. Koreans 
were ordered to 
take Japanese 
names, and for- 
bidden to talk their 
native language, 
publicly celebrate 
their great holi- 
days, or wear na- 
tive festival cos- 
tumes. Christian 
missionaries were 
deorived by .law in 
1940 of foreign 
financiar support 
and thus forced to 
give up their work. 

Beoorda of the king- 
dom of Korea begin in 
2333 B.Q. Civil wars 
weakened the coun- 
try, and in the 14th 


Korea has a small textile industry, carried on chiefly in homes. The women are 
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to four years’ imprisonment. From the study of the 
Bible and Shakespeare during his confinement he 
gained a wonderful knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Then, in the Hungarian Diet, his advocacy of 
freedom of the press and abolition of all feudal priv- 
ileges had made him the chief leader of the Liberals 
in the Hungarian part of the Austrian Empire. 

With Austria convulsed by the revolution, Kos- 
suth, now become practically dictator in Hungary, 
advanced to a formal declaration (April 14, 1849) 
that the Hapsburg house, “perjured in the Sight of 
God and man, had forfeited the Hungarian throne.” 
But his rashness and egotism alienated other Hun- 
garian leaders, while his assertion of Magyar rights 
led the South Slavs to join with their Austrian mas- 
ters. The revolution in Hungary, however, was put 
down only by the aid of a Eussian army sent by the 
Czar (June- August, 1849). 

Kossuth was now compelled to flee into Turkey 
for refuge. Austria and Russia both demanded that 
he be given up for execution, but England and the 
United States prevailed on the Turkish government 
to refuse. In 1851 an American warship carried him 
to France. In England he was greeted with an 
enthusiasm similar to that which had welcomed 
Garibaldi ten years before. 

When he visited the United States (1851-52), 
Kossuth’s welcome was equally cordial. He ad- 
dressed large assemblies in behalf of Hungarian 
independence; but his eloquence brought no sub- 
stantial result, in spite of the general sympathy for 
himself and his cause. He returned to England in 
1852, where he remained most of the time for the next 
17 years. When his rival D4ak brought about the 
reconciliation of Hungary with the Hapsburg dynasty 
(1867), Kossuth refused to avail himself of the general 
amnesty to return to Ixis native land. He remained in 
Turin, Italy, where he died on March 20, 1894. 
Kurds. When we hear the name of the lawless and 
savage tribes of Asia Minor known as the Kurds, our 
first thought is of the terrible massacres which they 
inflicted on their neighbors the Armenians, both 
before and during the World War of 1914^18. The 
hostility which resulted in these dreadful atrocities 
is of comparatively recent origin, for it arose largely 
from the movement to create an independent state 
of Armenia and was fomented by the Turks as an 
additional means of repressing the Armenians. 

Like the Armenians, the Kurds belong to the Indo- 
European stock, but unlike the Armenians, they are 
Mohammedans. They number between, one and two 
millions and live mostly in an ill-defined moun- 
tainous territory loiown as , Kurdistan in northern 
Persia, northern Iraq, and the eastern part of Turkey. 
To all their settled and peace-loving neighbors 
the Kurds are much-drcaded marauders who kill 
and rob travelers and pillage crops. With their close- 
fitting yellow fur caps and the arsenal of small arms 
that hangs from, their: belts they present a most, 
forbidding appearance. The few Europeans, how- 


ever, who have dared to visit them in their own 
mountain villages have found them a people with 
whom hospitality is as much a part of their religion 
as war. They live in one-story mud huts, sometimes 
dug into the ground like cellars. The nomadic mem- 
bers of the community inhabit chocolate-colored felt 
tents and wander from one mountain pasturage to 
another with their flocks. 

The Kurds are now mostly scattered tribes repre- 
senting no concentrated power, but at various times 
in the past, notably in the days of the Crusades, they 
have been important in a political as well as a military 
way. They have never been more than nominally 
subject to the changing rulers and conquerors of the 
Iranian plateau. 

K’^O'TO, Japan. For more than a thousand years 
Kyoto (or Kioto) was the political, intellectual, and 
artistic center of the Mikado’s empire, and it justly 
lays claim to the title of “the Rome of Japan.” Rich 
in history and legend, a city of ancient temples, beau- 
tiful palaces, and rare treasures of art, Kyoto epit- 
omizes all that is most admirable and interesting in 
old Japanese civilization. 

The natural surroundings are a fitting frame for a 
city devoted to art. Wooded hills, perennially gi'een, 
encircle it, and the River Kamogawa, for the greater 
part of the year little more than a rivulet, meanders 
through its midst. Tucked away under shelter of the 
hillsides are picturesque old Buddhist and Shinto 
monasteries, shrines, and pagodas. On the sunny 
lower slopes are country estates of wealthy Japanese, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens, persimmon or- 
chards, and tea plantations. 

Kyoto tea is considered the finest grown in the 
empire. Indeed it is thought to be far too good for 
export trade, so practically the whole crop is consumed 
by the Japanese, who think it a great delicacy. In 
early summer, when the first green tea leaves are 
being gathered, the suburbs of Kyoto present a very 
lively scene. The work must all be done by hand, 
and every available man, woman, and child is called 
in to help. The shouts of laughter and snatches of 
song coming from the merry groups among the tea 
bushes are more suggestive of a family picnic than a 
hard day’s toil. Never is the countryside more pic- 
turesque than during the sunshiny days of the tea- 
picldng season. 

In the manufacture of pottery, bronze, and ivory 
wares, of cloisonne, ..damascene (see Japanese Art), 
and silk, Kyoto surpasses all other cities in Japan, 
Indeed, all art fashions may be said to originate 
in Kyoto, where the custom still prevails of hand- 
ing down from father to son the secret processes 
of expert handicraft. So here are manufactured much 
of the porcelain, embroidery, brocades, fans, and dyed 
silks, as well as modern toys, that are so popular in 
Europe and America. 

Kyoto is still the goal of devout pilgrims from all 
parts of the empire. Within its borders are nearly a 
thousand temples and shrines, many of which appeal 
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Curious Contrasts of Old and New 


Fires have repeatedly devastated the city, but 
each time it has been rebuilt as far as possible in the 
original style. During the Middle Ages, when Kyoto 
enjoyed its greatest prestige, the population is esth 
mated to have been nearly a million. But as Tokyo 
(the northern capital) grew, Kyoto declined in size 
and importance, and finally in 1868 the court was 
moved to the northern metropolis. Today, although 
its population has risen again to slightly more than 
1,000,000, Kyoto has lagged behind other great Jap- 
anese cities in industrial development. 

One institution in Kyoto is in strildng contrast to 
the many monuments of ancient religious life and 
thought. This is the Doshisha University, founded in 
1875 by the distinguished pioneer of Western learning, 
Joseph Hardy Neeshima. So, even in Kyoto, new 
ideas are pressing hard against the old. 


in the most unexpected places — ^in the heart of the 
business districts, on Theater Street, and in secluded 
gardens. Having been the dwelling places of many 
Mikados, all of Kyoto’s greater temples are palatial, 
and the landscapes adjoining them are the most 
celebrated in Japan. Some are hoary with age; 
others are comparatively modern, having been built 
by popular subscriptions gathered throughout the 
country. In one of the newest temples the heavy 
beams were lifted into place by cables made from 
strands of hair contributed by pious women. 

When the Emperor Kwammu moved his capital 
to Kyoto in 793 a.d., he had the city laid out, in 
imitation of the imperial capital of the T’ang dynasty 
in China, with wide streets intersecting at right angles. 
The palace grounds with their beautiful buildings and 
gardens covered about one-fifteenth of the entire area. 









The LABOR MOVEMENT and What It Has ACCOMPLISHED 

L abor. Almost any kind of human effort is popu- homes and shops. Shorn of their trade and with 
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larly regarded as labor. Economists apply the 
word only to productive effort (see Economies). But 
in this article the word is used in a still more re- 
stricted sense, referring to the vast body of individuals 
who work for a wage. Bricklayers, bookkeepers, 
coal miners, stenographers, clerks, carpenters, farm 
laborers, journalists, longshoremen, locomotive en- 
gineers, schoolteachers— these afe but a few of the 
people who belong to the wage-earning group. 

Now, as at all times, the laboring group forms the 
largest part of the population. But not always has 
the worker been paid in typical indus 

the form of wages. In i 
ancient Greece and 

Rome much of the la- - -h. - . 

bor was done by slaves, 
who were supplied with 
the necessities of life by 
their masters. Even 
under the gild system 
of the Middle Ages, the 
apprentices and most 
journeymen were paid 
largely in the form of 
food, clothing, and 
shelter provided by the 
master. (See Gilds; 

Slavery and Serfdom.) 

Not until the rise of 
the factory system in 
England in the 18th 
and 19th centuries did 
there appear a large 
group of people who de- 
pended for their live- 
lihood on wages alone. 

The introduction of 
machinery which could 
turn out products at 
lower cost gradually 
displaced the black- 
smiths, weavers, shoe- 
makers, and other “in- 
dividual producers,” 

who had owned their This photographic study of two au1 
tools and plied their day's work « symbolic of the Ami 
. , . j, . ' intelligence, and independence are 

trades m their own men than among thi 


TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


This photographic study Of two automobile workers going home after a 
day's work is symbolic of the American labor moyement. Confidence, 
intelligence, and independence are more marked among American union 
men than among their European brothers. 


homes and shops. Shorn of their trade and with 
nothing to sell but their labor, these skilled craftsmen, 
and many farmers too, drifted to the cities, where 
they were swept into the factories and mills as or- 
dinary wageworkers. Out of this new wage-earning 
class sprang the modern labor movement. 

Beginning of the Labor Movement 
The labor movement is an organized effort on the 
part of wage earners to better their status. And un- 
der the shocking conditions that prevailed during the 
early part of the Industrial Revolution there was in- 
deed an urgent need for reform. Workers, including 
RIAL WORKERS ^omen and cWldren, 

' -v ^ labored 12 or 14 hours 
'* a day in unhealthful 
factories, and often 
were paid only enough 
to sustain life. The 
phrase “wage slaves” 
was little of an exagger- 
ation when applied to 
these factory workers 
of the early industrial 
period. (See Factories 
and Factory Laws; In- 
dustrial Revolution.) 

Accustomed by the 
handicraft system to 
deal personally with 
their employers, work- 
ers at first individually 
requested better wages 
and shorter hours; but 
such demands were al- 
most invariably refused 
by employers on the 
ground that there were 
others , who would per- 
form; the work undeh 
prevailing eoiiditions , 
Gradually workers re- 
alized that, as individ- 
™ uals, they were, not 
f., equal in “bargaining 
^ power” with their em- 

mblle workers geieg home aftm'a ploJ^rs: tod that the 
»n labor movement. Confidence, effective Way to enforce 

ire marked among American union 

European brothers. thOlT demands was tO 
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American versus European Spirit 
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band together and voice them collectively. Thus, as 
far back as 1818, the weavers of Oldham, England, 
signing themselves “The Poor Weavers," sent this 
petition to the employers of the town; 

We the Weavers of this Town and Neighbourhood respect- 
fully request your attention to the wretched situation to 
which wo have a long time been exposed, owing to the ex- 
treme depression of our Wages, and request you to cal! a 
Meeting among yourselves, and try if there cannot be some 
alleviation wade to our suffeilngs. . . . We are of the opinion 
that if you would exert yourselves as a body, the thing might 
be accomplished without affecting your proffts, which we 
are far from wishing to injure. 

Petitions such as this testified to the growing feel- 
ing of class consciousness among wageworkers, the 
feeling that they as a group had interests in common, 
which were opposed to those of the employers. Fur- 
thennore, they began to realize that they could do 
more than "respectfully request" better worldng con- 
ditions. They could combine all the workers of a 
trade into a single organization called a trade union. 
Through the union, they could unitedly demand better 
wages and shorter hours; and, if the employer refused, 
they could sinfce^that is, cease work until their de- 
mands were granted. 

Rise of Trade Unions in Europe 

From the very beginning of the wage system in Eng- 
land, workers banded together in this fashion to gain 
better conditions. But in England, as in other Euro- 
pean countries to which the Industrial Revolution 
Was spreading, such associations were prohibited as a 
restraint of trade. Despite the threat of heavy fines 
and imprisonment, however, workers formed secret 
sooietiesi which agitated for refonn. The British gov- 
ernment finally passed a law in 1825 granting workers 
the right to form trade unions, but severely restricting 
the aotivities of the unions. 

Thereafter the British trade unions, aided by the 
movement for political reform, grew rapidly in size 
and power. The Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1876 
accorded full legal recognition to the unions, including 
the right to strike. The union movement quickly 
spread throughout industry and trade. At the out- 
break of the World War in 1914, there were more than 
a thousand trade unions, with a total membership ex- 
ceeding 4j000,000. (dee England, section headed “A 
New Social and Political Order,”) 

Since England was the first country to experience 
the Industrial Revolution, it was naturally the leader 
in the trade-union moyementi But the spread of 
industrialism carried the union movement to France, 
Germany, Belgium; aiid, in the 20th century,:to al- 
most all Europe, The; story of its rise and develop- 
ment on the Continent is much tlie sa*^® as that out- ; 

lined for England— severe repression, gradual recpg- 
nitiohj arid then rapid growth- The single striking 
feature of unions oh the: Continent was that they were 
from the start more largely associated with political 
movements (sea :I,ab6r parties). 

The Labor Movement in the United States 

In the United States the labor movement evolved in 
a different fashion, and it still remains different ’frdm 


that of any other country because of certain unique fac- 
tors in American history. In the first place, there was 
up to about 1890 an abundance of cheap land in the 
West, so that when working conditions in eastern in- 
dustry became oppressive many workers took up farm- 
ing on the unoccupied land. Furthermore, the scarcity 
of labor which prevailed for many decades gave work- 
ers a relatively favorable position in bargaining with 
employers. Even when mass immigration from Europe 
ended the labor scarcity and made working conditions 
worse, wage earners were hindered from forming 
strong labor organizations by differences in language, 
background, and customs. {See Immigration.) 

For these reasons, as much as for the basic reason 
that the factory system was relatively late in develop- 
ing in the United States, the American labor move- 
ment was unusually retarded. When American workers 
first organized, moreover, it was not in the class-con- 
scious spirit of European labor, which sought sweeping 
political reforms as well as economic reforms for wage- 
workers as a class. The American trade union move- 
ment began as, and, for the most part, remains today, a 
method of attaining specific economic goals for wage- 
workers under the existing capitalist system. 

Early History of American Trade Unions 

Though trade unions were late to mature in the 
United States, they existed in the country as far back 
as 1792. In that year the cordwainers (or shoe- 
makens) of Philadelphia formed a union, and seven 
years later they even conducted a strike. Before the 
turn of the century, there were unions among the car- 
penters in New York, the printers in Philadelphiaj , 
and the shoemakers in Boston. These early unions 
were not very successful in winning better conditions 
for their members. No effort was made to link the ■ 
various craft unions in a city or to unite similar craft 
unions in different cities. Furthermore, the courts 
often convicted union members on such charges as 
“conspiracy to raise wages." 

The opposition of employers drew the unions to- ■ 
gether. In 1827 the craft unions of Philadelphia formed 
the first city-wide organization of union workers, and 
in 1834 a convention in New York launched a national 
federation of trade unions. Not until the end of the : 
Civil War, however, and the spread of the industilal 
system did the union movement take firm root in the 
national life. By 1870 some 30 craft unions were or- 
ganized nationally, with more than 200(000 members. 

There w;ere sporadic efforts to unite these unions in- 
to a national federation, but the first fairly permanent 
national organization was the Knights of Labor. Or- 
ganized secretly as the Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor in 1869, by Uriah Smith Stephens, the Knights, 
after they abandoned secrecy about 1880, grew in less 
than a decade to a ihembef ship of 700,000. Unlike 
the ordinary trade union, the Knights of Labor in- 
cluded; all workers, without regard to skill or craft, 
as well as farmers and small shopkeepers. It led 
many strikes; and was prominent; in the struggle for 
an eight-hour day. Opposition froni employers and 
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How the A.F. of L. Is Organized 
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internal strife brought swift decline. By 1890 the Though the A.F. of L. included some industrial and 
organization was virtually extinct. many semi-industrial unions, the federation was domi- 

, Rise of the American Federation of Labor nated by the craft unions, which opposed the growth 

, The labor movement in its modern form began in of industrial unionism on the ground that the un- 
1886, with the organization of the American Federa- skilled worhers would assume control of the labor 
tion of Labor (A.F . of L.) out of a union of 25 national movement. Emphasis on the craft rather than the in- 
craft unions. Under the leadership of Samuel Gom- dustrial form of organization, a policy established by 
pers, the A.F. of L. soon became the spokesman of Gompers, was perpetuated by William Green, who 
organized workers (see Gompers, Samuel). became president of the A.F. of L. in 1924. 

The structure and aims of the A.F. of L. have ’ Opposition to the A.F. of L. 

changed little since the organization was founded. In protest against the A.F. of L.’s “pure” craft 
Disavowing political action, the A.F. of L. has always unionism and its nonpolitical policies, there arose 
sought to advance the welfare of its members by di- in 1905 the Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W.). 
rect pressure on employers. Structurally, it is a Dominated by socialists and syndicalists such as Dan- 
loose alliance of national unions, with the central iel de Leon, William Haywood, and Eugene V. Debs, 
body (executive council) merely coordinating the ac- the I.W.W. advocated large industrial unions, which 
tivities of its largely independent member unions, would eventually seize political power by means of a 
Each national union (some are called “international” general strike. Though the I.W.W. conducted many 
because they are affiliated with unions in Canada or strikes and rose to a position of power in 1912, it sub- 
Mexico) is made up of many local unions consisting sequently declined because of doctrinal quarrels, 
of all the organized workers of a single trade in a But the huge development of American industry 
certain locality. Local unions in a trade that has not after the World War of 1914-1918, and the consequent 
yet formed a national organization become federal increase in the number of wageworkers, made indus- 
unions controlled by the executive council. City and trial unionism a permanent issue. In 1920 the A.F. of 
state federations of labor, grouping all the A.F. of L. L. with hardly an effort, increased its membership to 
unions in a single area, deal with local problems. a peak of more than 4,000,000. What would be the 
Industrial versus Craft Unions strength of organized labor if the A.F. of L. were to 

Originally the A.F. of L. consisted only of craft open its gates to the flood of unskilled workers in 
wm'ons— that is, unions of sldlled workers in a smgle the vastly expanded mass production industries? 
craft. Craft unionism is often described as horizontal, John L. Lewis Organizes the C.I.O. 

because it groups all workers of the same occupation This question was officially posed by John L. Lewis, 
into a single union, even though they may ply their president of the United Mine Workers of America, to 
trades in widely scattered industries. Thus, in a the A.F. of L. national convention in 1935. When . 
single plant, an automobile company, for example, Lewis’ proposal of an organizational drive among un- 
the foundrymen, machinists, sheet metal workers, skilled workers was voted down, he, along with the 
electricians, painters, and other skilled workers might leaders of seven other A.F. of L. unions, formed the 
all belong to separate craft unions. Committee for Industrial Organization (C.LO.) to 

The traditional craft structure of the A.F. of L. carry on the campaign themselves. Joined shortly 
did not adjust readily to changes in the times. New by other existing unions, the C.I.O. began a drive to 
industrial techniques, which rearranged old skilled organize the workers in the steel industry, and in 1937 
trades and introduced others, caused frequent juris- won a contract with the huge United States Steel 
diciional disputes between rival craft unions claiming Corporation. Soon it gained a firm foothold in other 
control. These disputes, which were particularly heavy industries and began establishing unions among 
numerous in the building trades, often led to bitter previously unorganized “white collar” workers, 
factional strikes at the expense of both the em- In 1937 the A.F. of L. expelled the unions that had 
pibyer and the public. In many of the unions, more- taken part in the C.I.O. movement, and the following 


over, leadership tended to become fixed among a 
small group, and in some local unions a few men con- 
tinued themselves in power by undemocratic methods. 

Furthermore, by concentrating on the organization 
of skilled workers, the A.F. of L. for a time overlooked 
vast numbers of unsldlled workers m the hew mass 
production industries. To suit the needs of these 
workers, there arose the industrial, or vertical, Union, 
which included all workers, skilled or unsldlled, in 
a single industi’y. Thus, if the automobile company 
mentioned above were organized on an industrial 
basis, there would not be perhaps 20 separate craft 
unions in the plant, but one single automobile 
workers’ union, taking in all employees. 


year the C.I.O. took permanent form under a new name 
with tire same initials — the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. John L. Lewis was its first president; 
but in 1940 he resigned when his opposition to the re- 
election of President Eoosevelt failed to win the 
support of the C.I.O. membership. Shortly afterward, 
Lewis led his United Mine Workers out of the C.I.O. 
and attempted toprganize a thii'd big union group by 
recruiting a wide variety Of workers, including farm 
labor, into a subsidiary Of the miners’ union called 
“District 50,” 

By 1941 the C.I.O., with Philip Murray as president, 
claimed some 6,000,000 members, about as many as 
did the A.F. of Li At that time more than half a: 
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million wage earners were members of independevd 
unions, affiliated with no other groups. The most 
notable of these were the “big four” railway brother- 
hoods of engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen. 
The National Federation of Federal Employees, com- 
prising a large percentage of government workers, was 
another of the independent organizations. 

Present Strength of Organized Labor 

Thus, spurred first by the C.I.O. and then by in- 
dustrial expansion for national defense, American 
trade unions now claimed more than 10,500,000 mem- 
bers— more than a f ourth of all nonagricultural work- 
ers in the country. With the disruption and suppres- 
sion of the union movement in Euroire during the time 
when it was growing rapidly in the United States, the 
American labor movement emerged as one of the most 
powerful in the world. 

This vast development, though quickened by the 
advent of the C.I.O., had been made possible only by 
the long series of industrial struggles in which or- 
ganized labor had pitted its strength against the em- 
ployers. Notable among the many strikes in Ameri- 
can labor history were the railroad strike of 1877; the 
International Harvester Company strike at Chicago 
in 1886, which led to the Haymarket riot; the strike at 
the Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Company 
in 1892; and the Pullman Company strike at Chicago 
in 1894; and the longshoremen’s strikes on the Pacific 
coast in 1934 and 1936. With the C.I.O. came a wave 
of strikes in the automobile and steel industries in 
1936-38, the most outstanding of which were those at 
the General Motors Corporation and at the Republic 
. Steel Corporation in Chicago. 

Labor in Agriculture 

The American labor movement has been, as we have 
seen, almost entirely the creation of the industrial 
..workers and skilled craftsmen. Because of its organi- 
zation along craft lines, the movement offered little 
place for the millions of workers in the farms and 
fields, During much of the country’s history, more- 
over, the farrhers were predominantly small land- 
owners, outside the sphere of a union movement. But 
the increasing mechanization of agriculture and the 
rise of a large class of landless farmers created a farm 
labor problem q,uite as urgent as that in industry. 

According to the 1935 farm census, almost 3,000,000 
farmers, or slightly less than half of the people em- 
ployed in agriculture, owned no land at all. More 
than two-thirds of these were tenant farmers, who 
rented . land, . generally for short periods, on a crop- 
sharing basis (sec. Cotton). Because of low farm^ 
prices, as well as droughts, dust storms, and other 
hazards, many tenant farmers, and small landowners' 
too, were unable to eke out a living for themselves 
and their families A number, estimated at 1,000,000 
men and their wives and children, became migratory 
wr/bers, moving around the country in search of 
employment as harvest hands on the great farms. 

About a fourth of the migratory workers poured in- 
to California, lured by the prospect of work on the big 
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fruit and vegetable farms of that state. This vast 
oversupply of labor, coupled with the fact that em- 
ployment was restricted to the few months of harvest, 
resulted in great distress. The critical situation of 
the migratory workers was among the problems dealt 
within President F. D. Roosevelt's program for farm 
relief (see Agriculture). 

Educational Functions of Trade Unions 

Most of us hear of unions only when they are mobi- 
lized for “war”— industrial war, in the form of 
strikes—against employers. But a union, like a 
nation, lives at peace most of the time. And, like 
the government of a peaceful nation, it seeks to im- 
prove the health, education, and recreation of its 
people. The unions have done notable work in adult 
education, offering instruction in economics, history, 
labor problems, and technical sldlls. Prominent in 
workers’ education are the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and the Workers Education 
Bureau of the A.F. of L. There are also some inde- 
pendent labor schools training young men and women 
for positions of leadership in the trade-union move- 
ment. To keep their members informed on labor news 
that often is not covered in the daily press, the 
unions publish hundreds of newspapers, as well as 
many pamphlets and books. Frequent radio broad- 
casts, some from union-owned stations, short motion 
pictures, and plays present labor’s viewpoint. 

Many unions pay benefits in case of unemployment, 
sickness, accident, or death. Some provide old age 
pensions and homes for the aged. CoSperative labor 
banks provide loans and investment opportunities for 
members (see Banks and Banking). Many unions offer 
members hospital service and reduced rates for 
medical care. Unions have agitated for low-cost hous- 
ing and for industrial accident prevention (see Safe- 
ty). Cooperation with employers to insure steady 
employment has in some cases been realized through 
joint supervision of production schedules by the . 
union and the management. Profit-sharing plans, in 
which employees share in profits through ownership 
of stock, have also been developed. 

Women are becoming more prominent in organized 
labor. In a recent year there were about 800,000 
women in trade unions, nearly one-tenth of the entire 
trade-union membership. Aljout half worked in’ the 
clothing trades, but women were also numerous in 
unions of office workers and retaff employees. Through 
women’s auxiliaries, composed of the wives, daughters, 
and mothers of members, women take part in the 
social activities of unions. The Women’s Trade Union 
League, founded in 1903, is a federation of women 
trade unionists, which takes a leading part in the 
struggle for women’s rights. 

Employers’ Weapons against Labor 

The foregoing story of organized labor’s history 
and present policies continues in today^s newspaper 
headlines. .It is, as we have seen, a story of constant 
inoYement, whose only pattern is labor’s determined 
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Some Labor Terms Defined 


effort to gain for itself a better life. To understand 
this pattern in its modern form, to understand even 
the headlines that describe it, we must know the new 
words and phrases which have grown out of the 
struggle between labor and management. 

In this struggle management’s most powerful wea- 
pon is its control of employment. An employer can, 
for example, refuse to hire anyone whose name is on a 
blacklist of persons suspected of union sympathies. 
He may require new employees to sign a yellow-dog 
contract binding them not to join a union during their 
employment. If formation of a union is threatened, 
the employer may hire spies to work in the plant and 
to report on union activities— a practise known as 
industrial espionage. To forestall an employee-con- 
trolled union, the employer may contribute to the sup- 
port of a company union, or employee representation 
plan, in which the employer supervises the workers’ 
organization. If a strike breaks out, the employer 
can fill the strikers’ jobs with nonunion substitutes 
called strikebreakers, or scabs. He may also get the 
courts to issue an injunction restricting strike ac- 
tivities. Or he may attempt to “break the strike” 
by a lockout, shutting down his factory until the 
strikers are willing to return to work on his terms. 

Many of these practises, however, have been limited 
or prohibited by law. In 1932 Congress passed the 
Norris-La Guardia Federal A.nti-Inj unction Law, out- 
lawing “yellow-dog” contracts in federal courts and 
restricting the power of those courts to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. Similar laws, applicable in 
state , courts, were subsequently passed by many state 
legislatures. The Wagner-Connery Labor Relations 
Act of 1935, which is discussed later in this article, 
banned as “unfair labor practises” the company union, 
industrial espionage, and the use of blacklists or any 
other discrimination against union workers. 

Labor’s Weapons against the Employer 

Just as the employer’s most effective weapon is to 
hire or fire employees, so labor’s greatest weapon is 
its power to strike. There are several lands of strikes. 
In the most common form, union members quit 
work and picket the plant, parading in front of it 
with signs asldng the public not to patronize this 
company because it is “unfair to organized labor.” 
An agreement not to purchase the products of an “un- 
fair” company is a boycott {see Boycott). The union 
label, on the other hand, shows that the products to 
Which it is attached have been made by union 
workers. While on strike, workers are supported by 
strike benefits, -paid from the union treasury. In 
the sit-down strike workers remain in the plant to 


Originating in France, the sit-down strilte was ex- 
tensively employed by the C.I.O. in the automobile 
and textile industries, until the Supreme Court in 
1939 declared it illegal. In the slow-down strike, 
production is deliberately reduced by workers in key 
positions. The practise Of hampering production or 
of secretly damaging inachinery or goods is called 


sabotage. This may be employed as a protest against 
the speed-up system, in which the pace of production 
is quickened beyond the point of safety and health. 
In support of strikers, workers in other industries 
may call sympathetic strikes. A general strike is a 
cessation of labor by a majority of all the workers 
in a city, state, or nation. The city-wide strike in 
Seattle in 1919 and the nation-wide strike in England 
in 1926 are examples of general strikes. 

Collective bargaining is the procedure by which em- 
ployees, through their union representatives, negoti- 
ate with employers. Such bargaining may result in a 
union contract, a written agreement between an em- 
ployer and his employees, stipulating wages, hours, 
and working conditions, usually for the period of a 
year. The contract may provide for a closed shop, in 
which the employer agrees to hire only union labor; a 
preferential shop, in which the employer gives prefer- 
ence to union men in hiring; or it may retain the 
open shop, in which the employer remains free to hire 
whomever he pleases. The contract may also protect 
the seniority rights of workers who have been employed 
for the greatest length of time by stating that they 
shall be the last to be dismissed. To facilitate the 
collection of union dues, the contract may institute a 
check-off system, whereby the employer deducts the 
dues from the employees’ wages and pays them 
directly to the union. 

ConciHation, Mediation, and Arbitration 

There are several methods of settling labor dis- 
putes. The simplest form is by conciliation— that is, 
when the employer and his employees discuss the 
issues together. If this fails, the disputants may be 
brought together by the mediation of the government 
or some other third party. If the dispute still cannot 
be settled, it may be submitted to the arbitration of 
an impartial board, whose decision (award) both the 
employer and the employees agree in advance to 
accept (see Arbitration). 

To protect the public from the inconveniences, 
hazards, and economic loss of strikes and lookouts, 
several states have set up permanent agencies for 
mediation and conciliation. Laws have been passed 
forbidding strikes and lockouts without advance 
notice, and strikes in violation of collective bargaining 
agreements. Other laws limit picketing and forbid in- 
timidation, coerbion, taking possession of an employ- 
er’s property, and interference with transportation. 

Prevention of strikes in national defense industries 
became an urgent national problem during the second 
World War. Industrial expansion and rising prices 
impelled many unions to conduct vigorous organizing 
campaigns. Strikes resulted in some vital defense in- 
dustries. To, prevent such interruptions. President 
Roosevelt in 1942 appointed a War Labor Board and 
gave it broad powers to adjust all kinds of labbr 
disputes. (See Nation at War.) 

Laws for the Protection of Wage Earners 

Organized labor has helped to bring- about many 
humanitarian reforms. In most industrial countries 
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laws have been passed regulating the conditions of 
employment of children, establishing maximum hours 
and minimum wages for men and women in industry, 
requiring protection against industrial accidents, and 
providing compensation for unemployment (see Em- 
ployers’ Liability; Factories and Factory Laws). 

In the United States labor legislation was until 
recently largely controlled by the state legislatures 
and the courts, because of the limitations imposed on 
the Federal government by the Constitution. Con- 
necticut passed the first labor law in 1813, requiring 
employers to provide elementary instraction for chil- 
dren in their factories. Massachusetts, a leader in 
labor legislation, blazed trails for other states by 
establishing an educational prerequisite for employed 
children (1836) ; a ten-hour working day for children 
under 12 (1842) ; a state department of labor (1869) ; 
an enforceable ten-hour law for women (1874) ; and an 
industrial safety law (1877). All states now have 
legislation restricting employment of children, though 
several attempts to establish effective federal child 
labor laws have been defeated (see Child Labor Laws). 
Most states also regulate the wages and hours of 
women and offer benefits to wage earners in ease of 
sickness, industrial accidents, or unemployment (see 
Pensions; Social Insurance). 

“New Deal” Labor Legislation 

With the exception of isolated laws applying only 
to interstate industries such as the railways, the 
Federal government was not active in legislating for 
labor until the depression beginning in 1929. Then, 
under the “New Deal” administration of President 
F. D. Roosevelt, Congress within a few years passed 
laws with greater significance for labor than the total 
of all previous state and federal labor statutes. 

The cornerstone of New Deal labor legislation was 
the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act (1935), 
which has been called “labor’s Magna Carta.” The act 
guarantees the right of employees to form unions and 
to bargain collectively with employers on wages, 
hours, and working conditions. To protect this right, 
the act set up a National Labor Relations Board. In 
case of dispute over employee representatives^ the 
board holds elections in which the employees choose 
by majofjLty yote the, union which shall represent them 
in dealing with their employer. Through the courts, 
the board may corapel the ernployer to refrain from 
unfair labor practises which in any way hinder the 
formation of a union, and to bargain collectively with ; 
the .elected representatives of his employees.. -The 
act was sharply, attacked in: Spine ' quarters oh; the: 
grounds that it did not give the employer an oppor- 
tunity to express his viewpoint, that it placed too 
much power in the hands of the labor: relations board, 
and: that ; it ehcouraged strikes. Nevertheless, the act 
was upheld; by the Suprenae Court m 1937 and labor 
board statistics : were cited to show that : the act 
averted a large number of industrial disputes, : 

On the heels of the Labor Relations Act, Congress 
in 1935 passed the Social Security ' Act, a sweeping • 
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measure providing a combination of state and federal 
assistance to the aged and the unemployed, and great- 
ly extending public health services (see Social In- 
surance). The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 pro- 
vided that interstate industries should establish by 
1940 a maximum work week of 40 hours and by 1945 a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. The act also pro- 
hibited from interstate commerce any goods produced 
by children under 16 years of age, and under 18 years 
of age in dangerous or unhealthful occupations. 

Labor’s New Status 

These far-reaching measures were accompanied by 
a changed attitude toward labor on the part of the 
courts. Traditionally the courts had blocked the ad- 
vance of federal labor legislation as an invasion of 
states’ rights, and of state labor legislation as an 
invasion of property rights. Now, as many decisions 
of the Supreme Court indicated, the courts recognized 
the right of the Federal government to intervene in 
labor relations, and the right of wage earners to fight 
through their unions for better working conditions. 

The new labor laws, as well as the growth of the 
union movement, greatly increased the functions of 
the Federal Department of Labor. Set up as a sepa- 
rate department in 1913 to promote and develop the 
welfare of wage earners, this department now has 
broad administrative powers, Its Conciliation Serv- 
ice seeks to avert and mediate industrial disputes; 
its Women’s Bureau and Children’s Bureau work for 
the welfare of employed women and minors; its Em- . 
ployment Service helps to place the unemployed hr 
Jobs; and its Bureau of Labor Statistics provides V 
exhaustive research on working conditions. 

Labor Legislation In Foreign Countries 

Many European countries preceded the United 
States in enacting labor legislation, chiefly because of . 
their earlier development of the factoi-y system. The 
first law that may be classed as labor legislation 
was passed in England in 1802, limiting the employ- 
ment of children in the cotton mills to 12 hours a day. 
In 1844 England enacted the first 12-hour law for 
women in factories; and in 1847 the hours of work 
for women and children were reduced to ten. A series : 
of “factory acts,” chiefly the act of 1901, widened the 
application and strengthened enforcement of laws , 
restricting hours of labor, protecting trade unions, 
and reducing industrial hazards (see Factories and 
Factory Laws). Particularly progressive was British 
legislation on social insurance, which in advance of ; 
many other countries gave workers benefits for old ' 
age, unemployment,: and sickness. ; 

Labor legislation, elsewhere, though it generally 
lagged behind England’s, followed the same pattern. 
Unusually advanced labor lavs were passed at the end - 
of the 19th century by Australia and New Zealand, 
which were first to enforce the eight-hour day, mini- 
mum wage; and compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. Under Bismarck’s rule Germany in the 1880’s 
pioneered in the field of accident, sickness, and old- 
age Insurance. The Scandinavian countries later 





assumed leadersHip in extending social insurance. Po- 
litical developments and growing industrialism after 
1918 brought labor legislation in many other countries, 
especially Canada and other nations of the Americas. 

Recent Trends in the Labor Movement 
After the World War of 1914-1918, Europe was 
rocked by great economic and political events which 
vitally iniluenced the labor movement. In the demo- 
cratic countries this period was marked by a vast in- 
crease, not only in labor legislation, but also in the 
union movement. In France the Confeddvation Gin- 
erale du Travail (General Confederation of Labor), a 
powerful and influential federation of trade unions, 
rose to a membership of 6,500,000. The British trade 
unions, with a membership of about 6,000,000, were 
largely organized in the Trades Union Congress. Many 
reforms and much of the strength of European trade 
unions were eclipsed after 1939, when war brought 
temporary suppression of many peacetime rights. 

The labor organizations in Italy and Geimany, after 
great expansion during the postwar period, ceased to 
exist in their original form when those countries 
adopted fascist governments. The trade unions in 
both countries, as in other nations which Germany ab- 
sorbed, were taken over by the government and ren- 
dered ineffective by a ban on strikes or any form of 
independent action (see Fascism; Germany; Italy). 
Russian trade unions grew enonnously after the Bol- 
shevist revolution in 1917 and now include almost all 
wage earners. Dominated by the state, the Soviet 
trade unions serve chiefly as a means of controlling 
the workers and increasing production (see Russia). 

International Labor Groups 
As early as the close of the 19th century, efforts 
were made to link the trade unions of the various 
countries into an international organization which 
would seek to., further the interests of wage earners 
all over the world. The first such organization was the 
International Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU), 
which assumed that name in 1909 upon the adherence 
of the American Federation of Labor. By 1939 the 
IFTU claimed a membership of nearly 19 million, 
scattered in the trade nnions of 25 different countries. 
Its chief rival was the Red International of Labor 
Unions, a communist federation whose membership 
was derived largely from Soviet trade unions. 

The International Labor Organization, created 
along With the League of Nations in 1919, sought to : 
benefit wage earners in, the countries affiliated with 
the League. Among its objectives were the elimina- 
tion of child labor, reduction of hours of work, health- 
ful and safe working conditions, and freedom to form 
unions. In 1940 more than 50 nations were affiliated 
with the central body at Geneva, including the United 
States, which entered in 1934. 

Labor Day and May Day / 

In honor of the wage earners of the nation, the 
United States and Canada have set aside the first 
Monday in September as Labor Day, a legal holiday, 
The observance of this day grew out of an annual pa- 


rade in New York City by the Knights of Labor on 
September 6 in the 1880’s. Oregon, in 1887, was the 
first state to recognize Labor Day as a legal holiday, 
and other states quicldy followed. On June 28, 1894, 
Congress passed a bill making the day a national 
holiday. All the states in the Union now observe 
the holiday. In many European countries and, to a 
lesser extent, in the United States, organized labor 
and radical political parties hold demonstrations and 
parades on May 1. (See also Labor and the entries 
following in Fact-Index at the end of this volume.) 
Labor parties. As labor gained power through 
organization, political parties arose in most industrial 
nations to represent the woik 's m government. In 
England, socialist movements led to the creation in 
1906 of a Labor party, whicn was closely allied with 
the trade-union movement. In 1924 and in 1929-31, 
the Labor party under Ramsay MacDonald governed 
the country {see England). In the British dominions 
of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, labor parties 
gained a prominent place in government after the 
World War of 1914-1918. 

On the European continent, labor parties were also 
based on the trade-union movement but generally ad- 
vocated more radical changes in the social order than 
did the British party. The Social Democratic party 
took a leading part in the politics of the postwar 
Geiman republic, until Hitler in 1933 crushed this 
and all other workers’ parties in the country. In 
Italy, Spain, and all the countries taken over by Ger- 
many, labor parties were suppressed when the fascists 
came to power. The Socialist, party was strong in 
France, Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries; but' 
the Communist party, outside of Soviet Russia, was 
suppressed in most countries where it had gained any 
following (see Communism; Russia; Socialism). 

In the United States was launched the first labor 
party in the world. This was the Working Men’s 
Party, formed by trade unionists in Philadelphia in 
1828. But this, as well as several subsequent national 
labor parties, was short lived. The Sociahst Labor 
party, founded in 1874, gave way to the Socialist 
party in 1901, which in turn was split and weakened 
by the rise of the Communist party . 

Organized labor gave little support to any of these 
parties. Its policy, in general, was to back the major 
political party which seemed best for labor interests 
rather than to take direct political action. Conse- 
quently there is still no effective national labor party 
in theUnited States, though socialist and labor parties 
have at times gained control in a few cities and states. 
Among these are the Farmer-Labor party in Minne- 
sota, the American Labor party in New York, and the 
National Progressive party in Wisconsin (see Political 
Parties), In 1936 the C.I.O., the A.F. of L., and 
several independent uniqns created Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League to support President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s re-election. The organization later be- 
came domina,ted by the C.I.O., which used it to focus 
labor’s vote; in local and national elections. 



An Abundance of Water Power 


Labrador. Patches and columns of many-colored feathers), which are dry codfish, salmon, seal oil, 
lights dance fantastically in the midnight sky, above whale bone, trout, cod oil, and herring, 
the ice-bound strip of a rugged coast-line rising out of The English medical missionary. Dr. Wilfred T. 
a shadowy phosphorescent sea. "The spirits of the Grenfell, for many years did much, by his yachting 
dead are at play," the superstitious Eskimo says, as he visits in summer and dog or reindeer sleigh trips in 
looks with awe at the wonderful spectacle of these winter, to relieve the suffering and distress among 
“northern lights.” Presently, when they fade, a fiery these hardy fisher folk (see Grenfell), 
dawn breaks forth in splendor, disclosing a wall of The limits of Labrador were long a matter of 
giant cliffs Avashed by the deep blue iceberg-strewn dispute between Newfoundland and Quebec, but in 
Atlantic — a land where fiords and bays carve their 1927 the whole area east of the “Height of Land” 
way in and out between titanic lichen-strewn rocks, was awarded to Newfoundland by the Privy Council, 
white with gulls and other sea-fowl. the supreme court of the British Empire. This 

This is Labrador, the most easterly part of the decision gave Newfoundland a territory of 120,000 
North American continent, a triangular strip of the square miles— more than twice the size of New- 
Canadian mainland from 10 to 300 miles Avide, which foundland itself. 

politically is a part of Newfoundland. It is a lonely The population of this vast inhospitable region is 
land of brief summers and cold stormy winters, per- only about 4,000, though 20,000 fishermen visit 
petually chilled by the icy blasts that sweep across its coast every summer. The interior has forests 
from the Arctic interior, giving it an average temper- of spruce pulpwood worth perhaps a quarter of a 
ature for the year below freezing; and its ports are billion dollars, valuable mineral deposits, and bound- 
ice-looked until midsummer by the Labrador current less water power at Hamilton Inlet, 250 miles 
flowing down from the Polar regions. Because of its from the sea. The source of this is the mighty 
rigorous climate, there are no farms in Labrador. It Grand Falls (302 feet high and 200 feet wide) whose 
is the townless, roadless home of the fisherman and the roar can be heard 20 miles away. If these falls could 
trapper, of the dog team and reindeer. be turned to work it is said they would develop energy 

The Cree Indian trapper of the south, the squat equal to 1,700,000 horse-power — enough to operate a 
sturdy Eskimo of the north, and the scattered groups large proportion of all the manufactories and railways 
of white settlers are well supplied with firewood, lum- of Canada for many years to come. 

at the "TIMBER LINE” IN LABRADOR 
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of the bleak wind-swept interior ofXabradOr, where the forests 
covered only with sedges and lichens. Yon see just a few straggling 
sl/'jeslloB to maintain themselves against the hostile environment. 
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A Marvel among Machines 


LACE 


DAINTY LACES and HOW THEY ARE MADE 




The wolj-known “barb and scroll” pattern is shown in this strip of 17th century Venetian needlepoint lace, the scroll being embel- 
lished with barbs,” the leaf of the heraldic rose. Floral patterns were developed later than the typical scroll designs. 


T ACE. At the Paris Exhibition in 1867 was a dress 
^ of filmy lace which was valued at $17,000. To 


make the cobwebby fabric of this dress 40 women 
tailed for seven years. And the French Empress 
Eugenie received a lace flounce as a wedding gift on 
which 36 women had worked 18 months. 

These are examples of the extreme costliness of 
lace, and the painstalting toil required in its making 
before the invention and perfection of lace-maldng 
machines, which have made possible the mammoth 
lace industry of today. On these machines many thou- 
sands of yards of lace can be woven in less time than 
a half hundred ivorkers can make a few inches of hand- 
made lace of the same pattern. Some of these machine- 
made laces are so exquisite in beauty of design and 
perfection of finish that it is difficult even for experts 
to distinguish them from hand-made laces. 

The lace-making machine is one of the marvels of 
the commercial world. Imagine a machine carrying 
on its reels, which are set one above the other, fine 
threads set so close together that a silver quarter can 
just pass edgeways between them. The power is 
thrown on, and shining little flattened bobbins dance 
in and out between the close-set threads. Sometimes 
they dart swiftly over one thread and under the next; 
sometimes they stop and vibrate rapidly a fraction 
of a second before they go on. This vibrating move- 
ment twists sometimes the warp threads fastened to 
the reels and sometimes the bobbin threads, and the 
patterns are made by these twisted threads. Combs 
quickly press down through the threads to the 
completed pattern to make it more compact, and 
more quickly still are up and out of the way. Sixty 
pieces of lace are often made simultaneously. 

The History of Lace-Making 

As in the case of so many other labor-saving 
machines, the development of the lace machine to its 
present perfection was a slow process. Away back in 
1760 a stocking weaver of Nottingham, examining the 
lace on his wife’s cap, believed he could make a similar 
fabric on his stocking machine, and he did produce an 
open weave fabric which, however, was a knitted 
fabric made of one thread passing from one end of the 
frame to the other, and which unravelled if the thread 
broke. This was improved by the invention of the 
bobbin net machine in 1809, so called because the 
threads were wound on bobbins. Later, flowered lace 
was produced by machines which used the pattern- 
weaving device perfected by J. M. Jacquard in 1804 
(see Spinning and W eaying), N early eyei’y design and 


mesh of hand-made lace has been mechanically pro- 
duced. Europe’s machine lace industry centers in 
Paris, Lyons, Calais, Saint Gall, Nottingham, and 
Plauen, and the United States makes a large quantity. 

Hand-made laces are stiU made all over the world, 
but their production in quantities for commerce is 
confined to China, France, Belgium, Ireland, Italy, 
and England. Because of the infinite care and pains 
and the great amount of time that needs to be taken 
in its production, hand-made lace will always remain 
one of the dearest articles of commerce. Some hand- 
made laces, it is true, are produced more easily and 
cheaply than the delicate finely wrought designs that 
take years to produce. 

How Lace is Made by Hand 

Hand-made lace is of two types — ^needlepoint and 
bobbin or pillow lace. Needlepoint is made with a 
needle and a single thread. The pattern drawn on 
parchment is stitched to a piece of heavy linen for the 
purpose of holding it straight. Threads, sometimes 
three or four in number, are laid on the many lines of 
the pattern, and are lightly fastened through to the 
linen. The entire figure is then worked, filling and 
open work, mesh by mesh, and when it is completed 
the stitches holding it to the linen are out and the lace 
comes free. 

In bobbin lace, the design is drawn off on stiff 
parchment which is carefully stretched over a “pil- 
low,” around or oval board stuffed to form a cushion, 
and placed on the knees of the worker. The pattern 
is picked out along the outline of the drawing, and 
small pins are stuck in at close intervals. Around 
these pins' threads wound on bobbins of varying size 
are twisted and crossed to form the various meshes 
and openings. The pattern or “gimp” is formed by 
interweaving a much thicker thread. Needlepoint 
lace is the heavier lace, and has the appearance of 
greater strength, but pillow lace is very supple and is 
prized for the way it can be draped. 

It is bard to say when and how lace had its origin, 
but it is generally agreed that lace, as we understand 
' it today, was first made when Europe, emerging from 
the severe and formal Middle Ages, began to bedeck 
itself in a graceful and beautiful manner, although 
specimens of woven fabrics of lacelike character have 
been found in the ancient tombs. 

During the first two centuries of lace-making men 
used more lace on their dress than women. It was 
used for ruffs, cuffs, collars, scarfs, and cravats, and 
ruffles of lace at the top of heavy boots were not 
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The Best Known Varieties of Lace 


chet hook or whose pattern is so 

r spBcimon_ of the style reinarkable for their great cost and 
!scaTkd®English'polW. “^ the originality and boldness ot the 
''designs.,,,,' ■ 

Boniton Pillow. Made in Hohiton, Devonshire, England, 
celebrated for .the beauty of its figures and sprigs. Queen 
Victoria's wedding dress was of Honiton and cost $5,000. 
Honiton lace veils are treasured heirlooms. 

Vaienoienries. A’ solid and durable pillow lace having 
the_ Same kind: of. thread throughout for ground and pattern, 
it is the most beautiful of alT French pillow laces, and in 
early days was also the most expensive. 


Some of the better known hand- The upper strip is an 
oro- knowii ss "Pomt de BuT 

made laces are. _ ^ Brussels point, sometl 

AlenQon, A fine , needlepoint 
lace named from the town in which it was first made. It 
has a closeness, ifirmness, arid evenness not found in any 
other point lace. It was pbint d’Alencdn, decorated with 
the bee motif, in wliioh the niagnifloeht cradle of the King 
of Rome was draped. , 

; Antwerp. A pillow lade whose chief characteristic is the 
representation of a pot or vase of floWers with Which it is 
always deoorateds 
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FIFTEEN FAMOUS TYPES OF HAND-MADE LACE 
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A Complicated Mechanism 


Here a skilled operator is fastening together Into an endless chain strips of cardboard which he has punched according to the design 
furnished him by the lace draftsman. When ready the chain will be run through the lace machine to control its action. Each hole 
governs a needle in the machine, and the needles, by shifting threads and regulating the tension upon them, produce the pattern. 


le chains of white stri;)s ace the cardboard “controls,” 


punched and in place ready to regulate the play of needles within the 

tftrs’’ wnirn TiAnakft'afA flam tanlae* i%.. .....1 i.:.!. . . _ l i t 
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How the Lace Is Finished 


t he ma chine STARTS-OUT comes the lace the hard film desired. 

Each coat is rubbed with 
fine charcoal before the 
next one is brushed on. 
The Japanese learned to 
surpass the Chinese in 
this work, and by the 17th 
century the oriental art of 
lacquering became known 
as “japanning.” 

In Europe and America 
the early lacquers were 
simply spirit varnishes of 
■which shellac is the most 
common example. These 
spirit varnishes were 
used both clear and col- 
ored, sometimes on wood 
but mostly on metals, 
such as brass, to prevent 
tarnishing and to give 
a soft, pleasing luster. 
Other spirit-soluble gums, 
such as sandarac and ele- 
mi, were often added to 
the mixtiure of shellac 
and alcohol to produce 
a lacquer which, after 
many applications, gave : 
a durable and adherent 
coating to inetalwork. 

The Modern 
Synthetic Lacquers 

In the years following 
the first World War, met-, 
al finishers and automo- 
bile manufacturers began 
to ask for coatings , that 
would combine high re- , 
sistaiice to wear -with the 
fast-drying quality re^ 
qiiired for mass produc- 
tion methods of manufae-\ 
turing. Chemists respond-: 

. ed to this demand by 

After all the preparatlone are complete, the power Is turned on and the lace commences to appear , 

on the long roller, as you see here. Tmy needles, set lihe porcupine jfuills on the roller, catch in developing an entirely 
the lace and keep it from wrinkling and stretching. When the machine is going, it will produce np.w kinrl of Incnnpr Tbpv 
60 yards of lace, with a total width of 224 Inches, m 60 hours. n-iiiu ui lacquer, j. iiey 

added varmsh resms: to 

Lacquer AND SHBnLA.G. The: shiny black and red solutions of nitrocellulose or of cellulose; acetate (see; 
finish we see on oriental trays, boxeSj cups, and other Pyroxylin Products). These pyroxylin lacquers dried 
articles is quite different from the finish we see , on very quickly with a hard; Varnish-like finish, 
most autbmobiles. Yet both finishes have been called Later the chemists discovered that many of the new^ 
"lacquer finishes.” This is because, during the last synthetic resins (see Plastics) can be substituted for ; 
quarter century, the term “lacquer ” has undergone a part or all of the cellulose compounds to give lacquers 
definite evolution. The, original lacquer was made of still higher quality. For instance, the addition of 


on the long roller, as you see here. Tiny needles, set like porcupine guilU on the roller, catch in 
the lace and keep it from wrinkling and stretching. When the machine is going, it will produce 
60 yards of lace, with a total width of 224 Inches, in 60 hours. 


from the sap of the varnish tree (Rhm verniciferd). 
The tree grows abundantly in Ohina where the art of 
lacquering was discovered more, than 3,000 years ago. 
The oriental process: requires 18 or 20 coats of lac-, 


phenol-formaldehyde resins : to cellulose lacquers im- 
proves their durability and adhering ppwer.i Excep-: 
tionally clear lacquers of this new type are made from 
acrylic resins and yinyl resins. The latter are par- 


quer over paper-covered or oldtb-covered wood to get ticularly valuable for coatipg the inside of cans and 




LACQUER AND SHELLAC 


LACROSSE 


other food containers. Purfural resins, 
urea and thio-urea resins, and polysty- 
rene are also used in lacquer formulas. 

But the most important of the new lac- 
quers are those manufactured from alkyd 
(glyptal) resins. They were the first to 
be used on a commercial scale without ni- 
trocellulose. It was found that by allow- 
ing the substances which ordinarily pro- 
duce alkyd resins to react with certain 
drying oils, quick-drying lacquer was ob- 
tained, which hardens by oxidation to an 
extremely tough and resistant coating. 

The alkyd lacquers, like most of the other 
new types, resist the actinic rays of the 
sun better than the pyroxylin lacquers. 

Plasticizers and Solvents 

Some lacquers, especially of the nitro- 
cellulose type, require a “plasticizer,” 
which is a substance that makes the coat- 
ing less brittle and helps the lacquer to 
flow more easily. The common plasticizers 
for nitrocellulose lacquers are dibutyl 
phthalate, tricresyl phosphate, and castor 
oil. The solvents used for nitrocellulose 
lacquers -are of two classes, the “active" 
solvent which dissolves the nitrocellulose 
and the “inactive” solvent which dis- 
solves the varnish-resin, , Active solvents 
are: liquids with a penetrating, sweetish 
odor and include amyl, ethyl, and butyl 
acetates, while inactive solvents include 
various alcohols, such as methyl, ethyl, 
and butyl alcohols. The newer lacquers 
require less expensive solvents. The 
alkyd resins are dissolved in toluene or 
xylene; the vinyl resins in acetone. 

Lacquers may be given transparent 
colors by adding coal-tar dyes. Opaque 
colors can be produced with any of the pigments 
used in paints if they are ground in Japan varnish 
instead of oil (see Paints and Varnishes). These 
pigmented lacquers are called “lacquer enamels” and 
are. rapidly replacing the older paint enamels. 

The Many Uses of Shellac 

Shellac: makes: a: smooth, glossy coating when 
properly applied, and is used on floors and other sur- 
faces where a quick-drying, ' tough, hard finish is 
desired. But it does not withstand dampness. 

Although it iS: being rapidly replaced , as a coating: 
by the new synthetic resinsl shellac eontihues, to be 
widely used in making phonograph records,' as a size 
or stiffening in felt hats, and as the sealing material 
that fasteiis, the ‘g]ass of, an electric bulb in its brass 
base. Toothbrush .handles, imitation-ivory :; to 
articles, 'billiard balls, and mouthpieces and receivers 
of telephones contain a portion of shellac. Huge 
quantities of it are used annually in electrical work, 
priucipally as a binder and insulator, and it goes 
into oilcloth, glue, linoleum, cements, sealing wax, 
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some inks, shoe dressings, and varnishes 
for paper aird leather. 

How Insects Make the Lac Resin 

The lac from which shellac is made is a 
secretion from the bodies of certain red- 
dish scale insects, each smaller than a 
pinhead. These insects are called lacs 
{Tachardia lacca) from the Hindustani 
word “lakh,” or a hundred thousand, 
probably because it requires thousands 
of such insects to produce even a small 
quantity of shellac. (See Scale Insects.) 

In India, Burma, and Siam, the little 
lac bugs attach themselves to the tender 
shoots of the fig and certain acacia trees, 
and suck the sap with their tiny beaks. 
They give off through their pores a res- 
inous substance which hardens when it 
strikes the air and forms a protective 
shell about the lac insect. This substance 
gathered and refined by the natives is 
what we call shellac. 

The natives cut twigs that are coated 
with these bumpy shells to a depth of an 
inch or more, or they scrape off the shells, 
and in this form lac is called “stick-lac.” 
They break the stick-lac into little pieces 
with a stone hammer and wash it thor- 
oughly to remove the natural red color. 

The lac is now a golden yellow, and 
native women and children spread it out 
on a drying mat and walk barefooted 
through it, turning it over, and over in 
the sun to dry. It is then poured into 
a narrow, sausage-shaped cloth bag, 
which is twisted over a charcoal fire until 


Lacrosse players carry the 
ball on ‘^crosses,’’ or pass it, 
and the passing keeps the 

uml.’ThesegkifareieUng 1“ is Strained through the 

™ I'hc wettcd stoue floor. There 
it 18 stretched into thin strips. Or it 
may be dropped on the floor in little round cakes 
and stamped with the maker’s initials. In this form 
it is called “button lac.” 


Two crops of stick-lao can be harvested each year. 
The natives induce the insects to spread by tying a 
few twigs coated with lac eggs to other trees, where 
the young, upon hatching, immediately shift for 
themselves and start new, colonies. 

Lacrosse. Of the games now played in America 
there is probably none that is so truly American as 
the : game of lacrosse. Accerding to , Gatlin, an Ameri- 
:'can artist and y^riter who described the Indians , early 
in the 19th century, this was the favorite game of the 
.most active tribes. 

As played by the Indians there were Sometimes 
seyeral ihundred persons ;on a side. The goals were 
. placed half a mile oi’ farther apart, the size of the play- 
ing area, was almost limitless, and games sometimes 
lasted for many hours. , So keen was the competition 
at times : that the contest became more like a battle 
than a friendly game. “Baggataway”, is what the 
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Ojibways called the sport. Lacrosse is the name given 
to it by the French and English colonists who learned 
the game from the Indians and who revised its rules. 

The game soon became popular among white people 
and was accepted as the national summer game of 
Canada. It is also played in the United States by 
schools and colleges, and in England. Women play la- 
crosse with rules that differ slightly from the men’s. 
The game demands great speed, endurance, and skill. 

Lacrosse is played with a rubber Sponge ball, 7^ to 
8 inches in circumference and weighing to 5 
ounces, and a “crosse” in the hands of each player. 
The crosse is a wooden stick of any length that suits 
the player. It has a bent end 12 inches wide, from 
which a netting of catgut is stretched to the main 
shaft. The playing field is 90 yards long and 70 to 
85 yards wide. At each end is a goal 6 feet square with 
upright poles to which is fastened a pyramid-shaped 
net. The object of the game is to bat the ball into the 
opponents’ goal. There are 10 men on a team— a goal 
keeper who defends the goal; “point,” first man from 
goal; “cover point” in front of point; first and second 
defense; center; first and second attack; and "outside 
home” and “inside home,” nearest the opponents’ 
goal. The opposing centers start the game in the 
center of the field by a play called “facing,” 

With the stick the ball may be carried, thrown, or 
passed from one man to another. Opponents may 
knock the ball out of the stick or “check” a player by 
running in front of him. Touching the ball or a player 
with the hand is a foul, except that the goal keeper 
may bat the ball away with his hand. He may not, 
however, catch or throw it. 

If a ball or player goes out of 
bounds, the ball is given to the 
opposing team. The game lasts 
one hour and is divided into 
quarters. 

Ladoga (la'do-ga], Lake. 

No fewer than 70 rivers pour 
their icy waters into Lake 
Ladoga, Europe's largest lake, 
which lies in northern Russia 
near the Finnish border. It has 
an area of 7,000 square miles, 
about that of Lake Ontario. 

Navigation is made dangerous 
by Severe storms and by rocks 
and shoals, so several canals 
have been dug along its south- 
ern shore. Thousands of vessels 
and rafts pass through these 
canals yearly, carrying timber, 
iron, granite, fish, and hay from 
, the northern shores to Leningrad by way of the broad 
Neva River, through which the lake discharges its 
surplus waters into the Qulf of Finland. Ladoga is 
also connected by water with the White Sea. It is 
icebound for nearly half the year, but is still of great 
commercial importance: to northwestern Russia, 


The bulblike part of the fiowor is the 
or distinctive lower petal characteristic of all 
orchids^ and its sllpper-Uke shape is what gives 
the nower its name. 


Lady-bug. The policemen of the insect world are 
the “lady-bugs” or “lady-birds,” wliich are really 
beetles. These small bright-colored creatures are 
familiar inhabitants of every orchard, field, and gar- 
den where they are always busy clearing plants and 
trees of insect pests. For, friendly as they are to man, 
lady-bugs are like hungry tigers among other insects. 
{See Scale Insects.) 

Perhaps the commonest of this large family in the 
United States is the red species with two black spots; 
but among the 150 species are brilliant red ones with 
black, yellow, or white spots, shining black with red 
spots, and yellow ones with black or red spots— all 
arranged in the greatest variety of patterns. Only a 
very few kinds feed on vegetable food. 

When annoyed, lady-bugs defend themselves by 
ejecting drops of an acrid and ill-smelling liquid from 
their knee joints. Hence they are distasteful to birds 
and most other insect-eaters, and, in fact, are preyed 
upon by almost no other creatures. The eggs are laid 
under the leaves of plants infested with insect pests, 
and as soon as the larvae hatch they start out greedily 
“mopping up” their enemies until the plant is clean. 
When full grown, the larvae hang by their tails from a 
leaf and so pass through the pupa stage to adult 
beetles. Scientific name of the common red lady-bug, 
Adaliabipunctata. 

Ladyslipper. In May and June our native or- 
chid, the fragrant and lovely ladyslipper, or moccasin ; 
flower, blossoms in bogs, thickets, and moist, hilly 
woods. There are many species and all are native to 
North America, growing from southern Canada south 
to North Carolina and west- .. 
ward to the Rockies. The blos- 
soms, one or more, are borne on 
a long, slender stalk. They 
have a pouch-lUce lip which 
helps in the reproduction of the 
plant. Bees and other insects 
forcing their way in and out of 
this pouch carry the pollen from 
flower to flower. 

There are two yellow lady-' 
slippers, one larger than the 
other. Both haVe twisted pet-, 
als of yellowish brown streaked; , 
with red or pUrple, In the larg- 
er variety the pouch is deeper 
yellow. The pink ladyslipper 
has dark brown or green: petals 
and a- rose piouch veined with: 
darker color, The showy lady-; 
slipper, a spectacular species 
sometimes: growing two feet 
high, has white petals and a rose and white striped: 
pouch. It is the state flower of Minnesota. 

Scientific name of small yellow ladyslipper, Cj/pnjieiJ'iMTO 
parviflorum; largo yellow ladyslipper is the variety pubescens 
of the saine species; pink ladyslipper; is acmtle; 

showy ladyslipper, C'yprfpedsww ; regatae. leaves oval, 
pointed, with riblike veins. ' ; 
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Always a Friend of Freedom 


TK© monument erected 

in-law, purchased a ship, the great assistance rent 
and^after many difficulties compan ons during t 

sailed for America. Since he offered to serve with^ 
out pay, Congress (July 31, 1777) gave him the rank 
of major-general and placed him under Washington, 
who soon became a ffim friend—almost a father— • 
to the young 'Frenchman. : 

Lafayette's services were of inestimable value. He 
proved a good officer and a wise adviser. He was 
slightly wounded in his first battle, that of the 
Brandywine, in September ;l777i Next year he was 
commended for a masterly retreat from Barren Hill 
and played an honorable part in the battle of Mon- 
mouth and in the Hhode Island expedition, i 

More important, however, was his influence in 
inducing, the French 'government to sign - a treaty,: Of, 
alliance with the colonies, in 1778, without which they 




LAGERLOF 


bis overthrow. Under the restored Bourbons he 
played no important part until they attempted to 
restore the old absolutism. Then he led the opposi- 
tion, and in 1830 took part in his third revolution as 
Commander of the Army of National Guards that 
drove Charles X from France, and placed on the 
throne Louis Philippe, “ the citizen-king. ” 

Twice after the close of the American Revolution 
Lafayette had visited the United States — in 1784 and 
1824. On the latter visit, Congress voted him 
$200,000 and a township of land. This was a welcome 
gift, for his own property had been confiscated during 
the French Revolution. He died at Paris full of 
honors in 1834. He was not a great general or states- 
man, but he was a life-long lover of liberty, and 
played a large part in three great revolutions. 
IjAGERLOF (Wger-Mf), Selma Ottiliana Lovisa 
(1858-1940). The big forests, rough rocks, and 
merry rivers of southwestern Sweden are poor in 
wealth, but they are rich in dreams. There, among 
tales and legends which the centuries have woven 
like mists about the lakes and valleys, a delicate girl 
caught these dreams and by them changed the com- 
monplace region into fairyland. With an art all her 
own, Selma Lagerlof carries us into far fantastic 
worlds where through strange eyes we catch glimpses 
which give daily happenings a meaning we quite 
miss in the busy work-a-day world. She speaks to 
both head and heart. Pier fancy clothes facts in 
magic raiment, but never hides them. 

To make a school textbook, she called to her aid the 
elf of Northland myth. Together they seated the 
boy Nils on the back of Morten Goosey-gander and 
sent him with the wild geese to learn of the geography, 
plants, animals, industries, and folk-lore of his coun- 
try; and ‘The Wonderful Adventures of Nils’ became 
a children’s classic, translated into seven languages 
before its tenth birthday. 

The life of Selma Lagerlof had almost the romance 
she gave to her stories. As a little child she was 
unable to roam about the picturesque country sur- 
rounding the old homestead of Marbacka. But by 
the fireside she listened to oft-repeated weird tales 
with which the Northland abounds. When not listen- 
ing she read, or wrote wild strange stories for her own 
amusement. At 33 she was an unknown school- 
teacher. Then her first published book, ‘ Gosta Berl- 
ing’, brought her swift fame, What the world 
calls life, she had never known. What it calls doing, 
she had never done, and yet within 20 years she was 
known and loved throughout the western world, not 
alone as the winner of honors rarely bestowed upon 
women— among others the $40,000 Nobel prize for 
literature — nor as one of the foremost women writers 
of the age, but as a teller of rare fairy tales that are 
read by young and old alike. 

In the United States, her fame came through the ; 
publication of her ‘Christ Legends’ and ‘The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils’, translated by Mrs. Velma 
Swanston Howard. But her other books have now 


become almost equally popular and have all been 
translated and published in English, 

Her works inolude: ‘Gosta Berling’ (1891): ‘Invisible 
Links* (1894); ‘Miracles of the Anti-Christ’ (1897); ‘From 
a Swedish Homestead’ (1899) ; ‘The Wonderful Adventures 
,of Nils' (1907); ‘The Outcast’ (1918); ‘Marbacka, the Tale 
■ of a Manor' (1922) ; ‘The Ring of the Lowenskhlds’ (1931) ; 
‘Memories of My Childhood; Further Years at Marbacka’ 
(1934); ‘Diary of Selma LagerJSf’ (1936); ‘Jerusalem’ (19.37). 

Lakes. Technically a lake is an inland body of 
water, larger than a pool or pond, that is surrounded 
by land. Actually, however, the name is given also 
to the widened parts of rivers, and to bodies of water 
which are in direct connection with the sea; while 
other inland bodies, like the Caspian and Dead seas, 
are true lakes although not so called. Like Great 
Salt Lake, these seas are salty because they have no 
outlet to the ocean, but lose their water by evapora- 
tion, which leaves an excessive amount of mineral 
matter behind. The Caspian Sea is the largest inland 
body of water in the world, while Lake Superior 
is the greatest of fresh water lakes . 

Lakes are found in any depression of the land sur- 
face where there is a sufficient supply of moisture. 
These depressions may be due to various causes: 
(1) Hundreds of thousands of lakes owe their origin 
to the great glaciers which in ancient times filled many 
river valleys with their deposits, or created new hol- 
lows by gouging out rock or distributing their debris 
unequally. It is owing to glacial action that North 
Ainerica has larger and more numerous lakes than any 
other continent. (2) Many lakes are formed by 
obstructions in river channels caused by lava flows, 
land slides, the operations of the beaver, or tributaries 
that bring down sediment which blocks the main 
stream and forms a lake. The abandoned “meanders” 
or windings, of a river often become the sites of lakes, 
and are called “oxbow” lakes or bayous. (3) Occa- 
sionally the warping of the earth’s crust creates 
depressions, as in the case of Lake Geneva, which was 
formed by the subsidence of part of the Alps. (4) 
Sometimes “sink lakes” are formed by the sinldng of 
land due to the washing away of underlying soluble 
rocks. (5) Lakes are often found also in the craters 
of inactive volcanoes; thus the deepest fresh- water 
lake in North America is Crater Lake in Oregon, 
where the volcano formation is perfectly evident. 

Many European lakes, especially in Switzerland and 
northern Italy, show signs of having been inhabited by 
prehistoric “lake dwellers,” whose houses were built 
on wooden piles driven into the lake bottom along the 
shore. Study of the bones^ implements, and other 
remains found in the mud and sands underlying such 
sites gives us much interesting information of the life 
of these early peoples who lived 10,000 or more years 
ago. (See also Physiography, and separate articles 
under the names of different lakes.) > 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834). As long as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken or read, Charles Lamb will be 
remembered as one of the most lovable figures in 
English literature. He was not only the most delighb 
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ftil of essayists, but the cheeriest of companioiB and 
the best of friends to a number of other brilliant 
literary men, and he was one of the bravest spirits 
that ever lived. 

He was born in the heart of London in the Inner 
Temple, a great rambling old building filled with 
lawyers’ offices and lodgings. His father, whom he 
described as “ aman of incorrigible andlosinghonesty,” 
was a poor lawyer ’s clerk. At the age of seven Charles 
was sent to Christ’s Hospital, the famous “Blue- 
coat” school. Here he met another poor boy who 
became his lifelong friend — the poet Coleridge. These 
days are delightfully described in his essay, ‘Christ’s 
Hospital Five-and-Thifty Years Ago ’. At the age of 
17, Lamb became a clerk in the accountant’s office 
in the East India House, where he remained until he 
retired on a pension 33 years later. 

When he was 21 the quiet of his life was broken by 
a terrible calamity. His sister Mary fell a victim to 
the insanity that was hereditary in their family, and 
killed her mother. She was confined in an asylum, 
where she recovered temporarily, and upon her 
brother 's giving a solemn promise to care for her the 
rest of her life, she was released. Thenceforth Charles 
Lamb sacrificed everything for his sister. When her 
malady recurred, he would take her by the hand 
and brother and sister would walk mournfully to the 
asylum. But in the intervals which he called “be- 
tween the acts, ” there was much that was cheerful 
and beautiful in their life. They became famous for 
their evenings “at home,” when the brightest wits 
of London gathered for talk and laughter and good 
cheer. Mary Lamb shared in many of her brother’s 
literary labors. They wrote together the ‘Tales 
from Shakespeare’ which have given pleasure to so 
many children. 

The ‘Essays of Ella’ 

Although he began his literary career by writing 
poetry and first won distinction by his literary 
criticism, Charles Lamb’s fame today rests chiefly 
on the essays written under the name of “Elia.” 
In these essays he has taken the most trivial subjects, 
chosen apparently at random, and put into them his 
own whimsical, pathetic, quaintly humorous per- 
sonality. Whether he writes ‘A Chapter on Ears’, 
‘Imperfect Sympathies’, ‘The Praise of Chimney- 
Sweepers’, 'Old Cliina’, or a ‘Complaint on the Decay 
of Beggars’, he says something worth while and says 
it in his own inimitable way. Probably no essay in 
the English language has aroused more laughter than 
his ‘Dissertation on Roast Pig’, and none is more 
full of pathos than lus beautiful ‘Dream Children’. 
Lamb’s style has an old-fasliioned flavor — described 
by himself as a “self-pleasing quaintness” — due to his 
partiality for the older writers. : 

In addition to the ‘Essays of Elia’, Lamb’s most im- 
portant prose works include the critical notes in his ‘Speci- 
iinens of English Dramatic Poets who Lived about the 
time of Shakespeare’, ‘The Adventures of Ulysses', and 
his romance 'Rosamund Gray ’. His best known poein is 
‘The Old Familiar Faces’. ^ 


LAMPS 


Lamprey. There are gruesome stories that in the 
days of the Roman Empire wealthy masters somo 
times punished their slaves by chopping them up and 
feeding them to lampreys in their fish ponds. Actually 
the lamprey was little esteemed in those days and 
the real villain of these stories_ was the Roman 
eel, a species of moray. Rich epicures of the time 
kept them alive in special ponds where they were 
carefully fattened for the banquet table. 

As far as the lamprey himself is concerned, the slave 
story does him no injustice. These eel-like fish, which 
inhabit today almost all oceans, seas, and rivers, 
fasten themselves with their cup-shaped mouths to 
other fish and suck their blood. Salmon and shad are 
sometimes caught with lampreys attached to them, 
and much damage is done among valuable food fishes 
in this way. In return, the lampreys are taken in 
large numbers to be used as bait for cod and turbot. 

The sea lampreys reach a length of three feet. They 
are still eaten to a great extent in Europe, and in lesser 
quantities in the United States; but their flesh is not 
easily digestible. King Henry I of England is said 
to have died from indigestion caused by lampreys, 
which were his favorite dish. The river lampreys 
found in the upper Mississippi valley and the Great 
Lakes are rarely much more than 12 inches long. 
When not attached to other fish, lampreys fasten 
themselves to stones or sunken logs to rest. Their 
skeleton is of gristle and for this reason they are classed 
among the lower fish families. Scientific name of sea 
lamprey, Petromyzon' marinus; American river lam-, 
prey, Ichtyomyzon concolor. {See Fish.) 

Lamps and Lighting. Torches and camp fires gave 
man his first way to light the darkness, and are 
today the only light of some primitive peoples. The - 
Shetland Islanders used to make a torch by sticking' 
a wick in the throat of a fat storm-petrel, and the 
Indians of the North Pacific coast made similar use 
of a little dried fat smelt called the candle-fish. The 
lamp of the cave dweller, by the light of which he 
scratched strange drawings on the cave walls, was 
made of an animal’s skull, a sea-shell, or a hollowed 
stone. With a rude wick of moss, vegetable fiber, or 
rushes it burned animal fat or fish oil. This type of 
lamp the Eskimos and some Laplanders use today. 

Lamps of Long Ago 

Many well-wrought terra cotta lamps have been 
found in long-buried cities in Mesopotamia, some 
dating to 7000 or 8000 n.c. The oldest known metal 
lamps, made of bronze by prehi,storic lake dwellers, 
have been found in Swiss lakes. The traditional “lamp 
of learning” of ancient Greece and Rome, was a 
shallow round or oval dish, of terra cotta or metal, 
with a handle at one end and a spout for a cloth or 
tow wick at the other. As skill increased, the potters 
made ornamented terra cotta lamps with solid tops. 

Lamps of much the same shape, called “Betty 
lamps,” came with the Puritans on the Mayflower. Of 
Dutch origin, they were made first of iron, then of 
,tin or brass. Benjamin Franklin is said to have 
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Argand’g Round Wick 


improved lamps by CRUDE LIGHTING METHODS OF PAST CENTURIES 
placing two wicks f ~ 

close together to ' ■ - ' ^ 

give brighter light ' , . . I ' ■■ j 

and less smoke, and ‘ ’ '■ 4-', ‘-sjl 

by using flat wicks _ ' ‘ |p ^ 

less smoke. By add six old-style ways of lighting the dark are shown above, from a collection in the Smithsonian Institution, 
ing ^ glass Cjlimiiey At left is a copper lantern oil Revolutionary War days, with a panel of horn to emit light. Next comes a 
A»*rronrl maria +>ia Spanish rositt torch, used in the Middle Ages. Third is a Finnish splint holder, in which a piece of splint 
iiiUpUt; uiic burned to light a home of the Iron Age. Fourth is a firefly lantern used in the West Indies a century ago. 
lamp COlXipletflly lamp beam with its four chains and boat-shaped lamp is 900 years old. In the scientist’s hands is a 

7 1 TT lamp of 18th-century England. 

smokeless. He was 

granted a French patent on this improvement in 1784. wind, were used in ancient times at the head of march- 
Best known of the many modified Argand lamps ing armies, in religious rites, and by soothsayers in 
are the Rochester and the “student’s lamp." The their auguries. Before the introduction of the glass 
former has the oil reservoir below the burner; the chimney, a lantern was usually a candle shielded by 
latter has the oil in a raised tank flowing by gravity a metal guard with holes out through to shed light, 
to the wick. . In the 16th and 17th centuries, horn replaced the 

Until about 1845 lamps burned animal fats, whale, metal guard; hence came the term “lanthorn." Later 
fish, and vegetable oils. Whale oil was burned in the oil-burning lanterns were used, with glass chimneys^ 
lanterns of lighthouses. Camphene, made from tur- Railroad men still signal at night with oil lanterns 
pentine, was among the first substitutes for animal as well as electric. The dark lantern, or “bull’s-eye,” 

oils, but its tendency to explode kept it from coming has a round lens to concentrate the light. A sliding 

into general use. Kerosene, safe and cheap, came shutter may cover the lens. 

. ... , , into general use about Most used today of all the old lights is the candle. 

K 1860. It was called coal The wax candle probably originated in Phoenicia. 

if oil, mineral oil, paraffin The Old Testament mentions candles and candle- 

!' oil and petroleum oil. sticks, but not their materials. Candles of animal 

H {See Petroleum.) fat appeared about the 2d century a.d,, and in 

i < Lanterns, portable the 11th century the English made candles by dipping 
; ' lamps to be carried in the sticks in tallow. Later came candles of spermaceti, 

i LAMPS OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 




















Dipping Candles 


l. The housewife who owned this double-wick whale-oil lamp in the early 19th century must have burnished its pewter with 
great pride. 2. Candle-dippmg« by which the first colonists laboriously obtained lights is being demonstrated on the hearth of 
the Elting house, built in New Paltz, N. Y., m 1698. 3. A gracefully designed lantern used in Pennsylvania in the I8th century 
perhaps once had horn panes to protect the oil-burning lamp. 4. Quite a triumph for its day is this pewter bull’s-eye lamp of the 
early 19th century. S. Carved in elegant lines is this chandelier of gilt, iron, and wood, which adorned a colonial parlor between 
1750 and 1775. 6* This lantern of 1780 has a screw to move the wick. (1, 3, 4, 5, Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 

a "wax from the heads of whales, and “composites,” of refined wax obtained from crude petroleum, strength- 
stearic acid and stearin, popular about 1830. ened with a mixture of stearin acid {see Paraffin). The 

The wink of the early candles was only partly used pleasant light of candles is chiefly used in religious 
up since it remained in the flame shielded from the services and to, give charm bo homes, 
oxygen of the air. As a result, the light was soon The candlestick has long been a handsome orna- 
dimraed. Snuffers, or scissors with a small box on ment. The Greeks and Romans made beautiful can- 
one side,, were used to cut away and catch the top of delabra, and in Europe artistf. wrought fine designs 
the wick. About 1825, wicks were so woven as to cause; ' in iron, bronze, and copper for candlesticks. In the 
the burned portion to fall to one side where oxygen I7th and 18Wi centuries candlesticks of silver, silver 
helped; to, destroy most of it. Later it was discovered plate, and Sheffield plate, as well as of china and glass, 
that rvickfs . wMch had, been s in boric acid glittered on elegant tables, 

burned without leayihg any residue. Brighter lightbecamemoreavailablewiththeintro- 

In American colonial days, candles were made by duotion pf gas in the United States about 1806 (sec 
dipping a wick into hot tallow, allowing it to cool, and Gas, Manufactured). Its Use spread rapidly after the 
re-dipping .many times. These . “tallow dips” _ were .. development of the Welsbach mantle, and was. only 
then .thrust into hot water and shaken, to point or slowly replaced: by the incandescent electric lamp, 
“feather” them, :ahd :sQ keep them from drippmg.; .. The first glaring little electric light, hanging 
Sometimes they were made iri iholds., , ; _ : : from the ::end: of a green cord, was far from lovely.: 

Rapid modern machinery molds- caiidles in large People havAsince learned how to make electric light- 
quantities. Candles today are usUaUy of paraffin, a, ing beautifulv lfi- public buildings,' indirect lighting. 







The Modern Age of Light 


produced by bowl-shaped reflectors or opaque globes, 
diffuses the light and prevents glare. 

In the home, each room should be lighted according 
to its use (see Interior, Decoration). The living- 
is best lighted with' several lamps conveniently 
placed, the dining-room by a chandelier, i^itchen, 
bathroom, or sewing-room needs special illumination. 

Until the introduc- 
tion^of cheap glass , 

repelling intruders. 

The first glass win- 
dows were probably 
those of ancient 
Rome, made of small 

pieces of glass set in bronze frames, Small-paned win- 
dows, with panes joined by strips of lead, were the first land held principally by Indians. Since among Indians no 
glazed windows in Europe because the glassmakers individual ever “owned” land, the government became 
did not know how to make large sheets of glass, owner of the new lands wherever it made treaties by 
People today understand more clearly the impor- which the Indians surrendered their “hunting rights.” 
tance of sunlight indoors. Sunlight is the strongest of Thus the United States, almost alone among modem 
disinfectants, and only properly-lighted rooms offer nations, had a large portion of a rich continent at 
efficient working conditions. Architects estimate that its disposal for national purposes. , As soon as the 
the window space in home or office building should Federalgovernment was formed; it began using public 
be equal to about 20 per cent of the floor space. The lands to promote settlement (sec Northwest Territory); 
modern light, airy house or apartment, with plenty Land was sold to "land companies” and individuals, 
of windows and well-placed electric lights, is a delight-, Tracts were given to men like Lafayette, who had per- 
ful contrast to the dark dens of the “good old days.” formed distinguished service. Early in the 19th cen- 
LaNCASTER. The claim of Henry, Duke of Lan-^ tury the government began giving land to companies 
caster, to the English throne was accepted by Parlia- in return for agreements to build roads, canals, orrail- 
ment in 1399, after Richard II was deposed for mis- roads. ; Railroad grants alone amounted to about 


the first of the Lancastrian dynasty. His hero son 
Henry V (1413-22), and the latter’s weak and incom- 
petent son Henry VI (1422-61), are the only other 
-room members of the family who wore the crown. The rival 
claims of the house of York led to the bloody Wars of 
the Roses in which the last of the direct line perished 
(see Roses, Wars of the.) Because the Lancastrian 

kings owed their 
throne to Parliament, 
the power of that 
body grew greatly 
in then' time. 

The English county 
of Lancaster, from 
which comes the name 
of the family, lies in 
northwestern Eng- 
land, fronting on the 
Irish Sea. It is now the 
chief seat of the cot- 
ton manufactures of 
England, and one of 
its busiest and most 
populous counties. 
The county seat, Lan- 
caster, is a town of 
about 45,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has a castle 
built by -John of 
Gaunt, the father of 
Henry IV and patron 
of Chaucer. 

Lands, Public At 
one time or another 
the United States gov- 
ernment has been the 
“private owner” of 
about three-quarters 
of the land within the. 
forty-eight states 
(1,442,200,320 acres 
is the exact amount); 
This happened be- 
cause most additions to the national area consisted of 


An ingenious arrangement of electric lights concealed behind a molding 
gives a soft light throughout this ultramodern room. Two shaded lamps 
provide centers of interest and avoid the banality which comes from a 
flood of shadow-banishing light reaching every corner. 




LANDS, public 


Townships and Sections 


(tin) 



(T.Z S) 
(J.3 S) 


(T.4 S) 


(J.5 S) 


Settlers were allowed to “pregmpt” unoccupied 
land by a short residence and payment of $1.25 an 
acre. In 1862 Congress passed the first Homestead 
Act. This permitted any citizen over 21 years old 

or any head of a ^ of land 

iamily to acquire 
160 acres of public 
land by giving legal 
notice of his in- 
tention (called 
“making entry”), 
then living upon 
the land for five 
years and making 
certain improve- 
ments. Later laws 
provided for home- 
steads up to 640 
acres in semi-arid 
regions or where 
the soil was poor. 

B’ormer soldiers 
could count their 
wartime service as 
part of the five-year 
residence period. 

Huge grants were 
made to states for 
the support of pub- 
lic education. Until 
1850 each new state 
admitted to the 
Union usually re- 
ceived ^ of its area 
for support of pub- 
lic schools, and after 
1850, fy. The Mor- 
rill Acts of 1862 
and, 1890 provided 
grants to statesfor agricultural colleges (secEducation). 

By 1900 practically all good farming land had 
passed to state or private ownership. The govern- 
ment still held vast tracts of desert, mineral, and 
timber land. Under President Theodore Roosevelt a 
new policy was adopted. Most of the mineral-bearing 
and forest lands were withdrawn from settlement, so 
as to: conserve these resources for the public benefit 
(see Gonseryatibn) . This change became complete when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt issued orders in 1934 


Most of the public lands are administered by the 
Department of Agriculture and by the General Land , 
Office of the Department of the Interior. Under the 
long-established system of surveying, the lands are 

laid out into “town- 

GETS ITS OFFICIAL NAME 

square; and each 
of these townships 
is subdivided into 
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36 “sections,” each 
containing one 
square mile, or 640 
acres. The sec- 
tions in turn are 
subdivided into^ 
quarter sections of 
160 acres. Certain 
parallels of latitude 
are taken as base 
lines, and certain 
meridians of longi- 
tude as principal 
meridians. Town- 
ships are described 
as Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., 
north or south of. 
the base line, and 
in range one, two, 
three, etc., east or 
west of the prin- 
cipal meridian. A; 
reference to the ac- 
companying diar 
gram will make 
clear this system, 
of land description, 
which is used in 
legal documents to 
describe land in 

all states formed out of the public domain. 

The legal title of Canadian public lands is vested 
in the crown, and when the property is spoken of as 
belonging to the Dominion or a province, it means 
only that the right to its us6 or its proceeds has been 
appropriated to the Dommion or the province, and is 
under the control of its legislature. Most public 
land within the provinces is held in this way, but : 
the Dominion itself holds about 937,000j000 acres, 

, or some 42 per cent of the total area, in the Yukon 
and 1935, withdrawing all public lands within the and Northwest Territories. Requirements for obtain- 

United; State^ from private,ehtry.. This.miarked the ingpublic land vary among the provinces. A common 

end of the historic land-gra-nt policy under which so requirement for Obtaining agricultural land is resi- 

muoh (if the United States had been settled, At this dence for three years and payment of a small purchase 

time thq public domain in the Umted States proper price. Land bearing valuable timber usually is leased 


_ illyoi - 

‘N. E. til, N. W. V4, See. 14, T. 3 S„ R. 3 W., Ind.” — would you know how to find 
it? This diagram will show you the secret. In the first place you must read the 
description backward. To begin with, “Ind.” means that it’s in Indiana. Now, all 
states have “Base Lines” and “Principal Meridians” crossing each other, from 
which all land locations are determined. The next part ot the name “R. 3 W.,” 
therefore, means that your land is situated in “Range 3 West” of the Principal 
Meridian! and the “T. 3 S.*’ means that it is also in "Township 3 South" of the 
Base Line. Where the third range strip crosses the third township strip is the 
“Township” which contains your farm. Now each Township is divided into 36 
“Sections/’ each a mile souare. “Sec. 14” means that your land is in the 14th 
Section, the one shown in black. Each section is divided in four “Quarters,” and 
these Quarter-Sections are again subdivided into Quarters. Your farm is the 
Northeast Quarter (N. E. %) of the Northwest Quarter (N. W. Vp of Section 14j 
so it’s easy to find it now. Every 24 miles “Guide Parallels” and ‘‘Guide Meridi- 
ans” are surveyed, and those jogs you see in the meridians where they cross the 
Guide Parallel ate to allow for the curvature of the earth. 


still amounted to 400,627,235 acres. These lands are 
now administered chiefly for such purposes as na- 
tional forests and flood control. The secretary of the 
interior is empowered to lease grazing, mineral, and 
recreational rights and to open to entry any areas 
particularly suited for growing crops. 


rather than sold. The provincial crown lands amount 
to about one billion acres. About 33,000,000 acres 
are in parks and Indian reservations. 

Grants of title to land held by homesteaders are 
sometimes called land patents, because they make 
public the granting of the title by the government.: 
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The famed artist painted the original of this picture, showing himself at 
work with two of his fine dogs watching his labor. Sir Edwin's love for 


LANDSEER 


Landseer, Sir Edwin Hbney (1802-1873). “Where and pad from his pocket began making a sketch of 
is my curly-headed dog boy?” the teacher of the the magnificent animal. 

Royal Academy school used to ask, when he missed Landseer could draw rapidly and easily. A story 

the lad Landseer from t a x,r^c.,,r-,, r, . r, is told of liow he once 

his classes. The AS LANDSEER SAW HIMSELF ^ 

with his right hand, at 
the same time drawing 
a horse’s head with 
his left. From boy- 
hood, when at the age 
of 11 years his draw- 
ings won a silver pal- 
ette from the Society 
of Arts in London, 
Landseer’s life story 
is of one success after 
another. He was early 
made a member of the 
Royal Academy; he 
enjoyed the patronage 
and friendship of 
Queen Victoria; he 
was knighted, and the 
presidency of the 
Royal Academy was 
offered to him. 

Of his many dog 
pictures, ‘The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner’ is perhaps 
the best known. His 
stags are quite as 

popular as his dogs, 

and of these the ‘Mon- 
arch of the Glen’ is a 
favorite. Besides his 
pictures of animals 
Landseer painted 

animals was equaled only by his ability to paint them. many portraits alsO. 

stag appeared. While His celebrated sculp- 

the host in courtesy waited for Landseer to make the tures of the gi’eat lions that stand in Trafalgar 

shot, the artist dropped his gun and pulling a pencil Square, London, show equal mastery in this field. 


RIGHT WRONG 

T AND USE. Anyone who: has even a back yard has to 
^ thinlc about land use. Where should the garage go; 
the coal chute; the clotheslines; the lawn; the rose 
bed; the vegetable garden? This is a miniature 
problem ill land use that anyone :can understand. 

' Many of us have great-grandfathers who helped to 
establish towns or took up farms in the Middle West. 
These men had to settle larger problems in land use,. 
They did; so by asking themselves three simple: ques- 
. tions about what they: proposed to do : (1) How can 
we do it? (2); Will it pay? and (3) Will we enjoy the 
result? Scientists speak of these aspects of land use. 
as; (1) the technical or scientific; (2) the economic or 
biisiness; and (3) the social or human. . , ; , 

In earlier days men thought that if evei-y user of 


WAYS 0/ Using LAND 

land were free to answer these questions for himself — 
to do what he could, what paid him, and what he 
enjoyed— the problem of land use would work itself 
out for all of us. But after a century and a half the 
nation began to realize that something was wrong. 

Some Good and Bad Uses of Land 
Many millions of acres are not now returning a 
living to those who own or occupy them. A map of tlie 
lands on which taxes have nOt been paid for a long 
time will show this; so willa map.of relief payments to 
farmers. These maps would not differ much from the 
map bn the following page showing regions where 
people are trying to farm land that is better suitedto 
other uses. From this map we can see that the wrong 
use of land is most marked in three regions. These are 








SUGGESTED BETTER USES 
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is not suitable for (artnihg. In general, the owners Would do 
the recommendations are adapted from a study made by ’ 


LAND USE 


(1) the southeastern states, (2) the Great Plains, and 
(3) northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The southeastei’n region has many good farming 
districts, such as the beautiful Great Valley of Vir- 
ginia; but much of the land is too rough and too 
thinly covered with soil to make good farms. This 
land was once covered with fine forests, and it ought 
to be put back to growing trees. The country needs 
lumber, and the forests would check floods (see Hoods). 

In the Great Plains, where the average rainfall is 
less than 20 inches a year, most of the land is best 
suited to cattle grazing. But in many places the 
ground has been plowed for dry farming. Now, skilful 
dry farming can be made to pay; but it is a dangerous 
gamble. If the wrong kind of soil is plowed in the 
wrong way, it will start to blow and then we have 
dust storms, drifts, and general destruction. Dry 
years will produce crop failures. A farmer must have 
money enough to carry himself over when this hap- 
pens. Many dry farmers do not. Much of the land 
they have plowed ought to be put back into grass. 

The bad spots in Wisconsin and Michigan are cut- 
over pine forests ; this land cannot be farmed profitably. 

Our map also has some bright spots, where the land 
is properly used. The land of eastern Pennsylvania 
is rich, and was settled in Colonial days by skilful 
farmers who have kept it so. Westward from central 


Successful Farming Regions j 


Ohio through eastern Kansas and Nebraska stretches 
a natural tail-grass prairie, which has the deepest, 
richest soil in the country. This region, which has in 
the main been wisely used by good farmers, has 
become the breadbasket of the nation. So it forms 
perhaps the largest “white spot” on our map. Many 
irrigated lands in the Far West also are very productive. 

Why should we have these good and bad spots on 
our map of American farms? The answer lies in what 
happened when the country was settled. 

Mistakes Made by Early Settlers 

The surveyors who came west before 1800 often 
indicated in their notes just what use could be made 
of the land which they examined. But in the rush of 
settlement not much attention was paid to their re- 
ports, and much land was put to uses for which it was 
not best suited. The situation was made worse by the 
rapid development of transportation, which gave poor 
land access to markets, and tempted men to farm it. 
Many new inventions, also, enabled men to work land 
intensively, beyond its natural power to produce. For 
reasons such as these, much land has been exploited 
rather than used wisely and in moderation. The for- 
ests have been largely destroyed, and so has much of 
the natural grassland. Streams have been silted full 
of mud, floods have become steadily worse, and the 
underground water level has dropped greatly since 


THE PRINCIPAL REGIONS WHERE MANY FARMS DO NOT PAY 


of farmers are unable to earn satisfactory li vines, because the land 
better u ^ey use4 the Uad as iadicated by the key. The map and 
the Land Planning’ Committee of the National Resources Board. 






Losses to be Stopped 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE USES OF UNITED STATES LAND 





settlement. The soil itself over SSS CROP ^ PLOV 
the country has suffered a loss of ™ CAND 
about 30 per cent through being = uan D WAS' 
washed away. All of this has mitraNSPORTATI 
seriously reduced the nation’s HI railroaDS.AIRI 
original wealth in land. The upper bar graph 8 

Today the United States has Duited staples was use. 
a population OI roughly 130 mu- “Farms’* and “Others 
lion people. To meet the needs 
of these people, the continental United States has a 
land area of almost 3 million square miles, about 1,900 
million acres. The efforts of the American people to 
use land profitably have resulted in apportioning the 
nation’s land to different uses as shown in the upper 
bar graph on this page. 

Present Uses and Future Needs for Land 

This graph shows that in 1930 nearly 62 per cent 
of all United States land was in farms, though less 
than half of this area was crop land. Forests covered 
about one-fourth of the country; grazing land, used 
for cattle and sheep, accounted for nearly one-sixth; 
deserts, cities, and .transportation services occupied 
the rest. Transportation services alone, such as rail- 
roads and roads, account for more than 1 per cent of 
the total. 

Now let us see what future needs may be. Studies 
of birth and death rates indicate that the population 
of the United States will become fairly stationary 
about 1960, at between 150 million and 160 million 
people. To feed this population by present methods, 
some 443 million acres of crop land will be needed, as 
shown in the lower graph. This need starts a long 
chain of essential changes in land use. 

Although wise use of land and good farming meth- 
ods may reduce the need for crop land to some 400 
million acres, much of the land now under the plow 
should be taken out of cultivation. The crop land 
■which will be . needed to take its place must be ob- 
tained largely by plowing up land now used for pas- 
ture. Yet the country will need more pasture than it 
now has. Perhaps this need can be largely met by 
restoring grass to poor land which is now being culti- 
vated without profit. 

The country also will need more Wood than it now 
produces. To some extent, timber can be grown on 
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RTS larger watersheds, or areas 

WS how the land in the where Water is obtained and 
n 1930. The symboia in stored in reservoirs. Also, the 

ns of the uses marked , . t • ui 

The lower bar shows many people who are leaving the 
ably be used in 1960. cities for suburban homes, as 

transportation facilities improve, will need more land. 
Roads and streets also will need more land as they are 
extended and rebuilt to accommodate ever increasing 
traffic. 

How Culture Affects Land Use 
In planning how to make these readjustments, the 
planners must remember always to consider the future 
— ^what people will be wanting to do with land 20 or 
even 50 years from now. For, in the end, the pattern 
of human activity — often called the culture pattern— 
largely determines how land will be used. 

If a tribe of people lives by hunting or by gathering 
wild food, ten or more square miles may be needed to 
support a family, and the plants and animals must be 
kept in as nearly natural a condition as possible. This 
was true of the Sioux Indians. But if the same tribe 
should live by intensive cultivation of irrigated land, 
one square mile might support hundreds of people, as 
in Egypt and China. Or a few farmers each working a 
large area of land might provide food for hundi-eds of 
people living in cities. So, too, a small land rich in 
minerals might support hundreds of people, if they get 
their food elsewhere. All such possibilities must be 
considered carefully, with an eye to the future, in any 
planning for land use. 

Choosing and Using Farm Land Wisely 
The capacity of land to pro duoe depends upon what 
is in it. This is clear enough if we are talking about 
minerals; but it is also true for crops, wild or culti- 
vated. We cannot profitably produce food from the 
wrong kind of soil. 

The kind of soil depends somewhat upon the kind 
of rock from which the soil was formed. Thus the 
Atlantic coastal plain is a great place for market gar- 
dening, because it is sandy— recent sea bottom ; but it 
requires a great deal of fertilizer. Parts of Kentiickj' . 
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The upper bar graph shows how the land in the 
United States was used in 1Q30. The symbols in 
the key show subdivisions of the uses marked 
“Farms” and “Others.” The lower bar shows 
how the land will probably be used in 1960. 


poor farm lands. But the timber supply is as much a Kansas are remarkable for pasture, because they 
matter of land management as of land use. If the are underlain by limestone, which keeps land sweet, 
existing forests were properly managed, they could Capacity to produce depends also upon climate, for 
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climate determines the amount of water, the vegeta- 
tion, the soil structure, and even to some extent the 
mineral contents of the soil {see Soil). These factors 
are often difficult to weigh separately; but nature does 
this for us with her types of natural vegetation. Pine- 
forest land is likely to be acid and poor in humus; 
trees which shed their leaves every year usually m^e 
better soil. Tall grass is a sign of good water and rich 
; soil; sparse bunch grass suggests that the land might 
best be used for grazing. 

Location and Land Use 

Location with reference to markets is another im- 
portant factor in planning use of land. The accom- 
panying diagram shows how location affects the use of 
land for farms. The expensive land near big cities is 
used largely for intensive farm- 
ing of the more perishable and 
valuable truck crops. Farther 
away trucking gives way to 
dairy farming, this in turn to 
grain farming, and finally, on 
the least costly land farthest 
from the city, we have hay and 
pasture — the most extensive, 
least intensive, use of land. 

Land values in general vary 
according to this pattern; and 
nearness to cities is often more 
important in determining how 
the land is used than is the kind 
of land. For example, if manu- 
facturing or mining draws many 
people to a certain region and a 
demand for food arises, farmers 
can afford to work naturally 
poor land near by, using fertilizers and perhaps irriga- 
tion, On the other hand, naturally good land may 
hardly be worth farming, because of its location. The 
“Whiskey Rebellion” in Washington’s administration 
was caused by the fact that farmers in the Pennsyl- 
vania hills could not afford to haul their grain to 
market as grain. Only by changing it to whiskey 
could they make money; and they therefore resisted 
the new whiskey tax. 

Agencies Interested In Planning 

Since 1900 the belief has grown that the man who 
owns land should not have the right to destroy its 
value for the future. Instead he should look upon 
himself as a trustee; charged to pass the land on in as 
good condition as it carne to Itihi. Back of the owner’s 
rights lie the rights of all the pepplel' 
mean freedom to use and enjoy, not to wreck. 

Since the United States is a democracy, land-use 
' problems cannot be settled by force, Wliat means do 
we have to, make possible a national program? 

1. Naiional Planning. Several government agencies 
and departments are assisting by collecting informa- 
tion and promoting local efforts, The Agricultural 
Adjustment measures were designed to encourage 
proper land use. The Department of the Interior has 
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From any great city, the use of farm land tends to 
change with distance, as the chart shows. (After 
a diagram by Dr. A. E. Waller.) 


withdrawn all public lands from private entry {see 
Lands, Public). The Taylor Grazing Act permits this 
department to regulate grazing on public land. A 
model state conservation law drafted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides a democratic method 
whereby local districts may adopt land-use regula- 
tions, with expert help. 

2. State Planning. Each state, through a planning 
board, can cooperate with federal efforts. Wisconsin 
and Michigan have taken great steps forward m the 
problem of land use. Many counties in Wisconsin 
have adopted county zoning plans, which indicate the 
proper use of land in each county. 

3. Regional Planning. The states can be divided 
into a number of more or less natural geographical 

groups. These groups correspond 
roughly to groupings used by the 
national government in handling 
soil conservation, forestry, and 
related work. States within these 
regions can form agreements to 
cooperate. 

4. Education. This is the most 
hopeful means of bringing about 
wise land use. The United States 
Commissioner of Education has 
sponsored public discussion for- 
ums and has developed material 
on land use and conservation for 
schools. A flood of books and 
magazine articles is rousing 
popular interest. 

Foreign Examples of 
Land Planning 
Abroad, there are three out- 
standing instances of scientific planning. The dicta- 
tors of Italy and Russia, having ample power and good 
scientific advisers at hand, are putting through na- 
tional programs for wise land use. The marshes near 
Rome are being drained for intensive faming, and in 
Italian colonies the use of land and the qualifications 
of settlers are subject to strict regulation. The Rus- 
sian government has extensive plans for the wise use 
of each part of its great domain. Some signs suggest, 
however, that Russia may repeat some of the mistakes 
Americans have made, particularly in practising dry 
farming too widely. A third great example of modern 
scientific land use abroad is the work being done by 
the British Empire in developing unsettled or sparsely 
settled areas. Herej by the democratic machinery of 
conference and advice, backed if necessary by stiff 
legislation, the empire is trying to reduce waste and 
human suffering. In parts of Africa the effort comes 
too late. Some tribes have so increased in numbers 
under British protection that they have overworked 
their land until soil erosion has set in and caused 
widespread damage. 

Possible Future Changes In Land Use 

In a world that changes as rapidly as ours, anything 
may happen. Present plans, however wisely made, 
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Changes Caused by Trailers 
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may need revision. For example, GOOD AND BAD USE OF LAND ON A FARM 
how about the use of trailer-homes ^ 

by people? Will this reduce the 1 

amount of land needed for lawns, ' — ~ 

gardens, and houses? At present JJJJJ 

most people who own trailers also \ 0 h ■' " 

have other homes, but will they 
give up such homes in the future? 

Time alone wUl tell how the trailer j\Sa ^ ^ ^ 

may affect land use. 

Another recent invention which ^ CORN 

may affect land use is tray agricul- joV'A 
ture, or growing plants in great A;— 

shallow basins of mineral water, .v/v l- .'.M'. 

without soil or cultivation. Certain 
vegetables and flowers do well un- 

der this method, and for such crops t 5 '■ '' • "* "' ■' * 

small pieces of land equipped with fe •. , 

trays may replace large areas of — c - v '‘'y .. -' — — ' - ■ 

cultivated land. But for many 

plants, such as the cereals, tray ■ , , /> . — 

agriculture has not yetproved com- f 

mercia ly successfu -it mannot be ^CORNVaHAY ^ 

made to pay for the trouble re- t ;:x af CORN' \ / //Jr t? ^ 

quired. Perhaps some day it may. i ’ji S-t 

If so, hundreds of million.? of acres ' y--- .i:,^>;''A.'^r<!'i‘g.OATS «.%V^^?''^'a®’OAT5 

will be ,ele»«d to, Erowme t,e« 

and for grazing animals. Here again TREES -^-^^-^S^EADOW // 

we must wait for time to tell the ) 0 

Again, the nation is steadily con- 
suming its mineral fuels, coal and ^ 

more expensive during the long 
northern winters and turn the 

thoughts of people southward. The ■ 

southward trend will be reinforced One great help in preserving farms for their owners and for the future is stopping 

V ,1 . T 1 •£. i! :..T. :i r erosion by proper use of the land. In the upper picture, a farm was being eroded because 

by the steady Silllt OI rich soil trom the land had been cultivated regardless of slope. Below, rearrangement of the fields 
the fan-shaped upper region of the cultivation along the contours, or level Unes, are saving the land. 

Mississippi Valley to the river’s lower valley and delta, toward that great and fertile center, the lower Missis- 
Thus in the distant future the center of population, sippi Valley, as it has shifted in Africa to the mouth of 
with all the resulting changes in land uses, may shift the Nile, and in Asia into the great river deltas. 
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One great help in preserving farms for their owners and for the future is stopping 


erosion by proper use of the land. In the upper picture, a farm was being eroded because 
the land had been cultivated regardless of slope. Below, rearrangement of the fields 
and cultivation along the contours, or level Unes, are saving the land. 


HUMANITY’S RECORD m its LANGUAGES and LITERATURES 


TANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. We know little 
of how the first words grew, whether people imi- 


tated sounds, of water and wind and beasts, or by 
. what means they assigned a certain .significance to an 
uttered .sound. But, like many things that man has 
made, , language has gi-o.wn with the .human race, 
changed witb its history, its tastes, and its fancies, and 
accurately reflected the image of the people who made 
and used it. Primitive people, with vague; minds, 
have a simple, blunt tool of language. A crude, dull 
person uses a language of the same quality as his 
mind. Glever races, with quick, keen minds, develop 
a language of subtlety, and sharpness. 

Languages live, grow, and die, as do people- :They, 
record the march of history. The conquering Romans 


spread their speech throughout their empire, so that 
it lives today in French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Rumanian. Many a foreigner today twists his 
tongue around the strange and difficult language of 
the English because those pushful people have spread 
their control far abroad. Americans speak English, 
rather than French or Spanish^ because the vast 
majority of the colonists who settled North America 
came from the British Isles. 

in a world tied ever more tightly together by rail- 
roads, airplanes, steamships, cables, telegraphs, and 
telephones, language barriers between peoples become 
an increasing nuisance. People have tried to create 
artificial languages, easy to learn, without the cranky 
ways of a natoal tongue, for the use of all nations. 
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But an artificial language, like a wax doll, lacks life 
and strength and conviction. 

All civilized people have made an art of language. 
Only a great race, producing writers of spiritual depth 
and possessing a language capable of nuances and 
harmonies, can produce a great literature. Poems, 
plays, and tales take on the color of their own age. 


just as do architecture and painting. A rough age 
never produces elegant literature, nor a shallow era 
anything but trash. Intellectual movements, trends 
in taste such as classicism, romanticism, and the like, 
sweep from one country to another in all the arts, 
like wind over a wheat field. Language and literature 
are the best record of the growth of human intelligence. 


-REFERENCE-OUTLINE /or Study of LANGUAGE and LITERATURE- 


THE THEORY OF LANGUAGE: 

, Philology: P-170. 

. Etymology: English Words E-281-2; Personal Names 
N-2-3; Slang S-158. 

Grammar: G-12d-29. 

a. The Sentence: S-78-9. 

h. Parts of Speech: Nouns N-179; Verbs V-281-2; Pro- 
nouns P-351-2; Adjectives A-21; Adverbs A-22-3; 
Gonjuhotions 0-334; Prepositions P-.342; Intorjeo- 
tiona G-127. 

c. Punctuation : P-3fi6, P-368. 

. LANGUAGES OF VARIOUS PEOPLES: 

African. Languages: A-39. 

Asiatic Languages: Chinese C-221/; Languages of India 
1-34; Hebrew H-266-7; Persian P-133. 

European Languages: £-320. 

a. Teutonic Tongues: T-S2, P-171. English E-281-2: 
German G-60-3; Scandinavian S-30. 

b. Celtic Languages : C-124, 1-132. 

c. Romance Languages: R-128. French P-196-200; 
Italian 1-152-3; Spanish S-235-S; Portuguese P-314. 

d. Slavonic Languages: S-I62. 

e. Non-Aryan Tongues of Europe: Magyar H-360-1: 
Finnish P-44: Esthonian E-306. 

Languages of Indigenous American Peoples: Indian 
1-62, 1-62-3; Esldmo (also in Asia) E-303. 

Ancient Languages: Greek 0-170-1; Latin L-67.'c-70; 
Sanskrit P-171, 

Artificial Universal Languages; E-303. 

:. WRITTEN LANGUAGE; W-184, C-245, C-246. Alpha- 
bedo Writing and Picture Writing A-134: Hieroglyphic 
Writing H-291: Cuneiform Writing C-413, B-4, B-6, B-7 
picture, P-135 picture. 

, FORMS OF LITERATURE: 

Poetry : P-27b, W-189. Lyric and Epic P-2716; Dramatic 
D-91-4, P-2715. 

Prose Forms; W-189-91. Romance R- 127-8; Novel 
N-181-4; Short Story N-fSS; Essay E-303-4, W-190; 
Drama D-91 ; Argument or Debate W-190-1 . 
NATIONAL LITERATURES: 

Folk-Lore of Many Lands: F-132. 

Hebrew Literature : H-266-7. The Bible B- 101-5, J-220. 
Other Asiatic Literatures: 

a. Arabian: A-242. ‘Arabian Nights’ A-243. 

b. Hindu; 1-41-2. 

c. Persian: P-134. 

Greek Literature: G-170-4, D-9I~3. 

a. Homer: H-329-30. The Trojan War T-142-3; 
Acliilies A-8-0; The Death of Hector H-268-9; 
Odysseus 0-204-8, 0-237; 0-418-19. 

b. Other Important Writers: Aesop A-28; Herodotus 
H-287; Plato P-247; Aristotle A-2S3-4; Xenophon 
X-197; Demosthenes D-49 ; Plutarch P-260; Drama- 
tists and Their Ohief Works 0-172-3. D-92-3. D-98. 

Latin Literature: L-67— 70. Important Writers: Cicero 
0-235-6, L-6S; Caesar 0-11-13; Vergil V-284 (, Story from 
the ‘Aoneid’ Tt 143-4); Dramatists and Their Chief 
Works: Plautus Ii^6S, D-93, D-9S; Terence L-08, D-93, 
D-98; Seneca N-64, D-93. 

English Literature ; E-283-92. (For a list of well-known 
English authors and their ohief works see E-290,) 


a. Early Literature: ‘Beowulf’ B-97; Arthurian Leg- 
ends A-315-16, R-169-60, 0-1; Legends of Robin 
Hood R-llS-20. 

b. Pre-Shakespearean Poets: Caedmon C- 11; Geoffrey 
Chaucer 0-158-62. 

c. Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Age: E-284, D-94. 
The Shakespearean Theater T-76; Ben Jonson J-227; 
Sir Walter Raleigh R-50; Shakespeare S-94-1006; 
‘As You Like It' A-322-3; ’Hamlet’ H-205-6; ‘King 
Lear’ K-22; ‘Macbeth' M-3; 'Merchant of Venice' 
M-119; ‘Midsummer Night's Dream' M-162: ‘Othel- 
lo’ 0-253-4; ‘Romeo and Juliet’ R-14G; ‘The Tem- 
pest’ T-44; ‘Winter’s Tale’ W-1 18-19. 

d. Later Poets: John Milton M-176-80; John Dryden 
D-115; Joseph Addison A-18; Alexander Pope P-303; 
Oliver Goldsmith G-115-16; William Cowper C-3S6- 
7; William Blake B-165; Robert Bums B-279-80; Sir 
Walter Scott S-48-51; Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
0-299-300; William Wordsworth W-146; Lord George 
Gordon Byron B-289; Percy Bysshe Shelley S-llO; 
John Keats K-8; Elizabeth Barrett Browning B-250; 
Robert Browning B-2S1-2; Alfred Tennyson T-50, 
T-62; William Morris M-261; Christina Rossetti 
R-158; Dante Gabriel Rossetti R-16S~9; Algernon 
Charles Swinburne 8-346; Rudyard Kipling K-24-6. 

e. Prose Writers: Sir Thomas Malory A-316; Sir 
Thomas More M-267-8; Sir Walter Raleigh R-60; 
Lord Francis Bacon B-10-11; John Bunyan B-274r-8; 
Daniel Defoe D-38 (Story of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
C-407-8); Joseph Addison A-18; Jonathan Swift 
S-342-5; Samuel Johnson J-224-6; Oliver Goldsmith 
Q-116-16; Edmund Burke B-278; Charles Lamb 
L-66-6: Sir Walter Scott 8-48-61; Thomas Macaulay 
M-2-3: Thomas Carlyle 0-84-6; Benjamin Disraeli 
D-71: John Ruskin R.177; William M. Thackeray 
T-71-S; Charles Dickons D-66-676; Charles Kingsley 
K-23; Mary Ann Evans (“George Eliot”) E-252-4; 
Charles Dodgson (“Lewis Carroll”) C-8'?’; Thomas 
Hardy H-220: Robert Louis Stevenson S-2S7-8; 
Joseph Conrad C-341; Rudyard Kipling K-24-5; 
Sir James Barrie B-61. 

f. Drama: D-94-7, E-284. Miracle Plays M-197: Dram- 
atists and Their Chief Works D-9S. 

G. American Literature: A-176-87. (For a list of well-known 
American authors and their works see A-1S3). 

a. Chief Poets: William Cullen Bryant B-255: Edgar 
Allan Poe P-268: Ralph Waldo Emerson E-259-60; 
Henry D, Thoreau T-84; Sidney Lanier L-63-4; 
Henry W. Longfellow L-192-4; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes H-324: John Greenleaf . Whittier W-96-7; 
James Russell Lowell L-209-10; Walt Whitman 
W-95; Eugene Field P-.30-1; James Whitcomb Riley 
R-108; Edwin Arlington Robinson R-120; Edna St. 
Vincent Millay M-174. 

b. Chief Prose Writers: Benjamin Franklin F-189-90: 
Washington Irving 1-150-1; James Fenimore Cooper 
0-354; Edgar Allan Poe P-268; Nathaniel Hawthorne 
H-247-9: Oliver Wendell Holmes H-324 Harriet 

: Beecher Stowe S-304; Henry D. Thoreau T-S4; 

: Edward Everett Hale H-199; Francis Parkman P-76: 
Francis Bret Harto H-232; Louisa May Alcott 
: A-112-13; Samuel Langhorne Clemens ("Mark 
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Twain”) T-1 68-9; William Dean Howells H-347-8; 
Sidney Lanier L-63-4: William Sydney Porter 
(“O. Henry”) P-305: John Burroughs B-281: John 
^ Muir M-297. 

<0. Drama: D-97, 98, 99. Dramatists and Their Chief 
Works D-98. 

H. Canadian Literature: C-6S-7. William Henry Drum- 
mond D-114r-15; Sir Gilbert Parker P-75-6. (See also 
Fact-Index under names of individual authors.) 

I. Latin American Literature: L-67s-;c. Bartolom6 de 
Las Casas L-67. 

J. Irish Literature : 1-131-2. Drama and Dramatists D-9S. 

K. French Literature: F-19S-9. (For a list of well-known 
French authors and their chief works see F-199.) 

a. Early Romance: R-127. Song of Roland R-126. 

b. Some Important Writers: Jean Froissart F-209; 
Frangois Rabelais R-9; Michel de Montaigne M-242; 
Pierre Corneille C-369-70; Madame de S6vign6 S-86; 
.lean Baptiste Racine R-12; Jean-Baptiste Poquelin 
(“Moliere”) M-217-18; Voltaire V-334^5; .Jean- 
Jaoques Rousseau R-100; HonorS de Balzac B-35; 
Victor Hugo H-.352-4; Alexandre Dumas D-119-20; 
Jean-Henri Fabre F-1-2; Simile Zola Z-218. 

c. Drama: D-94, 96, 99. Dramatists and Their Chief 
Works D-98. 

d. The French Academy: A-4. 

L. German Literature: G-60. (For a list of well-known 
German authors and their chief works see G-64.) 

a. Early Literature: Song of the Nibelungs N-140. 

b. Some Important Figures and Their Works: Martin 
Luther L-220-1; Johann Goethe G-109-10; Johann 
Schiller S-39; Heinrich. Heine H-270-1; Wilhelm 
Richard Wagner W-1; Karl Marx M-72-3. 

c. Drama D-94, 96-7. Dramatists and Their Chief 
Works D-9S. 

M. Russian Literature: R-196-8. 

a. Some Important Writers: Ivan Turgenief T-156-7; 
Leo Tolstoy T-106. (See also Fact-Index under 
names of individual authors.) 

b. Great Dramatists and Their Chief Works : D-96, 98. 

N. Italian Literature: I-1S2-3. (For a list of well-known 
Italian authors and their chief works see I-1S3.) 

a. Dante Alighieri: D-9-10 (Story of ‘Divine Comedy’ 
D-10-13). 

b. The Renaissance: R-73-4. Francesco Petrarch, Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio (Fact-Index) ; Torquato Tasso 
T-16-16. 

c. Great Dramatists and Their Chief Works: D-96, 98. 

O. Spanish Literature ; S-23S-8. (For a list of woll-ltnown 
Spanish authors and their works see S-237-8.) Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra C-135--6; Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
I-l. 

— Dramatists: D-96, 98. 


P. Scandinavian Literature: S-3d. Hans Christian Ander- 
sen (Danish) A-194; Henrik Ibsen (Norwegian) 1-2; 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson (Norwegian) B-162; Selma Lager- 
16f (Swedish) L-55. 

— ^Dramatists: D-98. 

Q. Belgian Literature: Maurice Maeterlinck M-24, D-98. 
VI. READING: R-S6-S80. Reading for Pleasure R-SSh-SSp; 

Literature for Children L-157 ; Libraries and How to Use 
Them L-102| Book Collecting B-1S8-9; Book Selling and 
Publishing B-189-91. 

Vn. WRITING AS AN ART: W-18S-9. Rhetoric R-92-3; 

Figures of Speech F-32-3 ; Letter Writing L-98a-99. 

VIII. THE ART OF CONVERSATION: C-347B-d. 
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Lanier', Sidney (1842-1881). The South has given 
great poets to the world, but none greater than 
Edgar Allan Poe and Sidney Lanier. Both of them 
suffered from poverty and neglect. But in spite of 
many troubles, Lanier was always serene and brave. 
His life was hard; he never really had a chance to 
express his best. 

He was graduated from a small southern college in 
1860 at 18, and entered the Confederate army soon 
after. The years were not spent wholly in fighting; 
reading, playing the flute, and writing poetry filled 
in the time. Unfortunately he was taken prisoner on 
a blockade runner toward the close of the war. His 
lungs j which had never been strong, were badly 
infected during his five months in prison, He never 


fully recovered his health, and the rest of his life was 
a series of struggles against tuberculosis. The Balti- 
more climate seemed to agree with him best. There 
he became a flutist in the Peabody Symphony Orches- 
tra and a lecturer in English at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. These situations helped him to establish 
several delightful friendships. He brought his wife— • 
formerly Miss Mary Day of Macon, Ga., whom he 
married in 1867— and family north in 1876, when he 
wrote his Cantata for the Centennial Exposition. 

,, Music and poetry, as he say% dominated his life 
and are closely associated. His poetry is melodious 
because he had a full knowledge pE the , music of 
English sounds, His rhythms, show great beauty. 
‘The Song of the Chattahoochee’ has often been com- 




ILANIER - 

pared with Tennyson’s ‘The Brook’ and does not 
suffer by the comparison. He shows his mastery of 
poetic forms in; 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried, Abide, Abide, 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall. 

The laving laurel turned my tide, 

The ferns and fondling grass paid Stay, 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reeds sighed. Abide, Abide, 

Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

Lanier loved beauty in all forms, but he seemed to 
have an especial feeling for trees and for marshes. 
To him a forest was healing, as shown in his work, 
Ballad of Trees and the Master’: 

Into the woods my Master went. 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came. 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods Ho came. 

As a prose writer he contributed volumes of literary 
criticism, travel, and children’s books. 

In an older civilization, Lanier’s power might per- 
have found earlier recognition and ampler sup- 
In America after the Civil War he had to 
struggle along as best he could, making a bare Kving 
and stealing time for his verse. The wonder is that 
he acoomplished so much with the obstacles of illness 
the pinch of poverty to overcome. 

His best known works are: ‘Tiger Lilies: A Novel’ 
(1867): ‘Poems’ (1876, 1884, 1891); ‘Florida; Its Scenery, 
Climate, and History' (1876) ; ‘The Boy's Froissart’ (1878) ; 
‘The Science of Enelish Verse' f 18801. 


Lapland, If you should visit the frozen lands in 
the extreme north of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia, on a Sunday you would see black dots come 
sailing along down the steep slopes of the hills. On 
closer view they turn out to be squatty bowlegged 
people, just about five feet high, traveling to church 
on skis or driving there — sometimes 100 miles — in 
“pulkas,” their queer little reindeer sledges that look 
lilce birchbark canoes. These are Lapps, the shortest 
people in Europe, who live — about 30,000 of them— 
in a dreary arctic region with a long sunless winter. 
The region over which they roam is called Lapland, 
but it has no independent political existence. 

The Lapps are of Asiatic origin and speak a 
language something like that of the Finns. They are 
an honest healthy contented little people, who wash 
their flat Mongolian faces only on festive occasions 
and who live with their dogs in tents or earth- 
covered huts. Most of them spend their lives in 
fishing, hunting, and tending their many reindeer 
that feed on mosses and lichens. A rich Lapp may 
own perhaps 2,000 reindeer, for these are the people’s 
chief resource, supplying them with meat, milk, and 
olotliing, and furnishing the only means of transpor- 
tation. There are nearly half a million reindeer in 
Lapland altogether. The true Lapps lead a semi- 
nomadic life because of the need of fresh pastures for 
their herds; pasturage once closely cropped is not 
used again for some ten years. The fishing Lapps, 
however, live a more settled life. 

Larch. This tree is peculiar among conifers in 
that its needle-like leaves are shed each year. There 
are about eight species of the larch, widely distributed 
through the northern hemisphere, three of these 
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occurring in North America. The eastern species, 
called the American tamarack, or hackmatack, grows 
in the Great Lakes and New England states, and 
throughout Canada east of the Rocky Mountains as 
far north as the Arctic Ocean. In its northern range 
it thrives on well-drained uplands, but in the United 
States it is found more commonly in swamps. It is a 
slender, graceful tree, about 60 feet high, with dainty 
tlireadlike needles. Longfellow mentions this larch 
in ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ : 

"Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 

Of your fibrous roots, 0 Larch Tree! 

My canoe to bind together 
That the water may not enter. 

That the river may not wet me." 

And the Larch with all its fibers. 

Shivered in the air of morning. 

Touched his forehead with its tassels, 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow: 

“Take them all, 0 Hiawathal" 

The strong, tough, resinous wood of the larches is 
used for railroad ties, fence posts, telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, and boats. 

Scientific name of the tamarack, LaHx laricina. The 
western larch, L, occidentalis, is a much larger tree, growing 
to a height of from 100 to 180 feet. This and the small 
Alpine larch, L, lyalli, grow on mountain slopes in a limited 
area in the northwestern states and in British Columbia. 
The common European larch, L. decidua, is planted in the 
eastern states for ornamental purposes. 

Lark. The skylark is the poet’s bird. “On wings 
of song" he spirals upward until the heavens “melt 
around his flight.” Then, still rapturously singing, 
he swings in wide circuits back to the nest on the 
LARK EGGS ground. Larks are pri- 

- . _ rv,..;" 'sfl marily birds of the Old 

’■'* ! World. Only one spe- 
I i cies, the horned lark, is 
native to North Amer- 
tf y ica. The meadowlark, 
and the pipit, often 
'■■' "I called titlark, are not 
i true larks (see Meadow- 
, lark; Titlark). 

All larlcs wear mod- 
est coats of brown 
streaked with dark 
isf brown or black. The 
(i breast is buff, yellow, 
1 or white, streaked with 
1 brown or black, and the 
, ' ' . , . outer tail feathers are 

These f our eggs of the prairie -^yhite. The horned lark 
horned lark are nested cosily in , , , , i i p. 

spite of the unseasonable snow hflS tWO DmCK tutts on 
which surrounds them. 

black patches on head, cheeks, and throat. Larks nest 
on the ground in open fields and prairies, where they 
feed on grain and insects. Their habit of walking 
instead of hopping distinguishes them from most 
ground birds. They rarely perch on trees. The beauti- 
ful music of the male is usually sung on the wing. 

The larks form the family Alaudidae. The skylark, Alauda 
arvensis, breeds throughout the British Isles and Europe 
except the Mediterranean region, migrating in the winter 


These four eggs of the prairie 
horned lark are nested cosily in 
spite of the unseasonable snow 
which surrounds them. 


LARKSPUR 


to northern India, Persia, and Egypt. It has been intro- 
duced, but never permanently established, in the United 
States. On Vancouver Island, British Columbia, however, 
it has become a resident. Where it is not protected by law it 
is a favorite cage bird and table delicacy. The horned lark, 
Olocoris alpeslris, breeds in the far north of Canada and 
winters in central and southern United States. The 16 sub- 
species are widely scattered from coast to coast. 
Larkspur. The tall blue and purple spires that 
border garden walls and paths in the spring are better 
known to gardeners by their generic name Delphin- 
ium. The Greeks so named the flower because they 
thought the elongated back sepal resembled a dolphin. 
This sepal also resembles the rear toe nail of a lark’s 
foot, hence the name “larkspur.” The blossoms grow 
compactly around a stallc from 18 inches to six feet 
high, which rises 

•1 • ACL0STEROFBLUE 

above low-growing, 

decorative leaves. 

Blue is the predom- 
inating color, but 
there are also shades 
of purple, white, yel- 
low, pink, and rose. 

The larkspurs are an- 
nual and perennial 
flowers, native to cool, 
temperate regions 
north of the Equator. 

There are about 150 
species, of which 
some 60 are repre- |/ 
sented in North 
America. They form 
the genus Heip/iw- 
turn of the crow- - 

foot family, Ranun- 
culaceae. 

The annual lark- The buds at the bottom show 
spurs, which grow plainly the spur which gives the 
, I , plant its name of “larkspur.** 

Wild from coast to 

coast, fall into two general groups— the rocket or spike- 
like forms, such as Delphinium ajacis, and. the can- 
delabrum, with a number of short spired heads of dif- 
ferent heights, such as D. consolida. These are poison- 
ous to cattle. Native to the Mississippi Valley and 
eastward is the perennial B. exotoMm. 

Most of the cultivated garden flowers are perennials 
derived principally from the species D. grandijlorumy 
a native of Siberia; D. hybridum, from Asia; D. for- 
mosum, possibly from Asia Minor, although the origin 
is doubtful; and D. exaltaium. The American Delphin- 
ium Society is encouraging the development of new 
varieties. 

Delphiniums should grow in fuU sunshine, in deep, 
well-drained, but moisture-retentive soil. They are 
most vigorous in cool weather. Some bloom only in 
the spring ; others become dormant in hot weather and 
bloom again in the fall. They are usually propaga,ted 
from seed, which may be planted early in the spring, 
if the springs are long and cool; otherwise in late spring 
or early fall. 




The buds at the bottom show 
plainly the spur which gives the 
plant its name of “larkspur.** 
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LARVA 


Larva. The word larva is applied to the young of 
certain animals that must undergo profound changes 
before they become adults. A young frog hatches from 
the egg as a water-living tadpole, and gradually 
becomes transformed into the air-breathing adult. 
A tadpole is therefore a larva. 

Many insects go through a larval stage. This is one 
way of meeting the difficulty all insects have in grow- 
ing. The outer covering (exoskeleton) of an adult 
insect is made of a tough substance (chitin) that 
cannot stretch or grow bigger. Many insects, like the 
grasshoppers, acquire such a skin when young, and 
must shed or molt the sldn several times wlule they 
are growing. Other insects remain soft-skinned during 
the growing period, usually with altogether different 
shapes and habits from those they will have later on. 
Young insects in this stage are called larvae. Before 
they are ready for adult life, they pass through an- 
other stage, called the pupal stage, in which they get 
their hard outer skin (see Pupa). Insects that go 
through the four stages of egg, larva, pupa, and adult 
are said to have complete metamorphosis (see Insects). 

Many insect larvae have special names. The larvae 
of beetles are grubs; of flies, maggots; 
of butterflies and moths, caterpillars. 

La SALLE, Ren^ Robert Cave- 
lier, SiBUR DE (1643-1687). Young 
Ren4 Cavelier, the son of a rich 
merchant of Rouen, Prance, arrived 
in Montreal, Canada, in 1666 to seek 
his fortune, When he was killed 21 
years later, he was known as the 
Sieur de la Salle, the man who had 
explored the Mississippi River to the 
sea, and had given Prance her claim 
to the entire Mississippi Valley under 
tlie name of Louisiana. 

Por his start in Canada he got a 
grant of land at Lachine near Mont- 
real from the Seminary of St. Sulpice, , ^ ^ r D i 
where his older brother was a priest. ‘ Ei^iorer of i 
He worked this land; but he was 
more interested in Montreal’s greatest activity, the 
fur trader Every spring hundreds of Indian canoes, 
led by French agents called coureurs de hois (“wood 
runners”), came to trade bales of furs for trinkets, 
cloth, firearms, and brandy. For ten days or two 
weeks Montreal hummed with business and riotous 
celebrations; then the Indians vanished into the West 
until the following year, : ^ 

From these Indians La Salle got the idea that sent 
him into the wilderness. South of the Great Lakes, 
the Indians said, a broad river ran southwest, to “the 
Vermilion Sea.” La Salle thought that this sea might 
be the Gulf of California. If so, “the great river" 
would be a splendid route to China, and by discover- 
ing the route La Salle could become rich. 

La Sallees First Explorations 

By selling his land, I.a Salle financed two expedi- 
tious, one in 1669-70 and another in 1671. On the 


SIEUR DE LA SALLE 
Explorer of the Mississippi 


I LA SALLEj 

first he struck south from Lake Erie for his “southern 
river.” He probably reached the falls of the Ohio, and 
perhaps the Mississippi; but his records were lost, 
and no one can say today just where he went. 

In 1671 he made a second trip into Lake Michigan, 
across the Chicago portage to the Des Plaines River, 
and then down that river and the Illinois for an un- 
known distance. This expedition gained him nothing; 
but on his return he found a new governor. Count 
Prontenac, who thought higlily of his ideas (see 
Frontenac, Count Louis de) . 

A Grand Plan for an Inland Empire 

In 1673 Joliet and Father Marquette had explored 
the Mississippi far enough to prove that the river 
emptied into the Gulf of Mexico. Prontenac and 
La Salle at once proposed to build a chain of forts and 
trading posts along the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi to hold the region and its fur trade for France. 
This protection was needed because the Iroquois 
Indians were trying to force the fur trade through 
New York into the hands of their allies, the Dutch 
and English traders at Albany. 

Frontenac had made a start on this plan by building 
Fort Frontenac where the St. Law- 
rence flows out of Lake Ontario (see 
Kingston, Out.). But the colony 
could not even maintain this little 
post properly; so Frontenac and La 
Salle worked out the idea that La Salle 
was to be made governor of the 
West, and given a monopoly of trade 
in the region. In return, he was to 
build and maintain the needed forts. 

La Salle made two trips to France, 
in 1674 and 1677, before he got the 
monopoly and his title of sieur. 
Meanwhile the long-established trad- 
ers and Frontenac’s enemies did all 
they could to block him. They even 
LA SALLE poisoned his food, and they suc- 
Mississippi ceeded constantly in placing traitors 
among his men. 

La Salle was ready, however, in 1678. In the winter 
of 1678-79 an advance party under Cadillac built a 
fort at the Niagara River and started to build a 40-ton 
ship,, the Gi-iffon (Griffin, in English). On Aug. 7, 1679, 
La Salle with his faithful lieutenant, Henri de Tonty, 
started for Green Bay on the first voyage ever made 
by a ship on the lakes. 

They reached Green Bay in September and sent the 
ship back laden with furs. Then La Salle followed the 
route to Lake Peoria shown on the accompanying 
map. Here, early in 1680, La Salle built Fort CrSve- 
coeur (“heartbreak”), and sent Father Hennepin with 
a companion to explore the upper Mississippi. 

Leaving Tonty in charge of the new fort. La Salle 
made a fast trip back to, Fort Frontenac, where he 
found out that the Cn^on, never had been heard from. 
On ffis return westward, he learned that the Iroquois 
had ravaged the country. He found Fort Crfevecoeur in 
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Constant Misfortunes of La Salle 
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ashes. Tonty and Ms men HOW LA SALL 

had vanished. La Salle 55:3 

traced him northward to 

Mackinac. The stout 

veteran had fought his 

way out through the /FAufoSl 

Green Bay region. .45* ANTHONY ' 

Exploring the Missis- Bau^m 

sippi m 1682 . 109 

La Salle now spent a ^'wT l\uS F 

year organizing the Illi- \ '\ZjK 

nois Indians to resist the \ 

Iroquois; then early in 1 .lite^QR THi^ 

1682 he followed the Illi- ^ 

nois River and the Mis- ^ 1 

sissippi to the Gulf of 

Mexico. On April 9 he 

named the entire Mis- ^ 

sissippi Valley Louisiana n /i ] 

and claimed it for Prance. ■3SN\^__i;V (. 

Retracing his steps, he oecia 1 

built Fort St. Louis at 'gjjll j 1 

Starved Rock, 111., as a 1 / 

rallying point for the march, 19 , 1687 y 

Illinois Indians. ^ vJl 'l ( 

In 1683 he returned to FORT si/- 
Civilization, to find that 
Frontenac had been re- 

called and his own rights /si 

canceled by the new gov- 9p°w 

ernor. He went to France 

and persuaded Louis XIV to renew his rights and 
to help him procure four ships and about 400 men for 
a post at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

The Final Disaster of 1684-87 

This expedition by sea ruined La Salle. The naval 
commander, Beaujeu, who had charge of the ships, 
opposed him constantly. ,In the West Indies La Salle 
fell sick. Many men deserted. When he set sail again 
with only about 180 men, he lost his way. He had 
not known how to fix the longitude of the Mississippi’s 
mouth at the time he discovered it in 1682, and now 
he could not choose the right opening among the many 
bays and bayous. Finally he landed at Matagorda 
Bay, Tex., where Beaujeu left him with one small 
ship on Mar. 12, 1685. 

La Salle started to build a fort and scouted for the 
Mississippi. His ship was wrecked, and his men died 
or were Idlled until he had only 36 left. Then in 
January 1687 he took half the, men on a desperate 
overland trip to reach Tonty in Illinois; but on March 
19 in north Texas, three of his men shot him. 

Thus La Salle died seemingly a failure. But he had 
made monumental discoveries, and a few years later 
the French built the forts he had planned. These held 
the inland country for France until England took 
Canada in 1759 (see French and Indian War). 

Las CASAS, Baetolome de (1474-1566). As soon as 
the Spaniards settled in the West Indies, their need, of 
laborers for mines and plantations led them to enslave 
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the natives. Bitterly hard labor and brutal treatment 
Idlled the red men by the hundreds. The first man to 
interfere in their behalf was Bartolom4 de Las Casas, 
the “apostle of the Indies.” 

He was a young lawyer in Spain when his father, 
who had accompanied Columbus on his second voy- 
age, sent him to Hispaniola to manage a newly 
acquired estate. In 1510 he became a priest, the first 
to be ordained in the New World, and began his life’s 
work by freeing aU the Indians over whom he had 
control. 

When his neighbors refused to follow his example, 
he journeyed to Spain and obtained from Charles V 
an order that Indians must be paid fOr their work 
unless they were cannibals. He himseh was appointed 
“protector of the Indians.” In his zeal for the red 
men, he advocated the substitution of Negro slaves— 
a measure he bitterly regretted later on. 

In 1523 he entered the Dominican Order and gained 
the assistance of this powerful organization, In 1530 
he won a decree freeing the Indians of Peru. Yet the 
government made little effort to enforce the new laws. 
Opposed by numerous enemies. Las Casas retired to 
Spain in 1547. Before Ms death he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the gradual emancipation of the Indians 
begun; His book, ‘A Brief Relation of the Destruction 
of the Indies’, told such gruesome truths regarding 
the Sj;)aniards’ treatment of tlie red meil that for; 
more than 300 years it remained unpublished. 









Larin AmetlGa 
World Atteritioit 


Latin America is a miature of ultra-modern civilization and of primitive wilderness. Here is a view of one of the world’s 
most beautiful cities— Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’s capital. In the foreground is the magnificent Aveiiida Beira Mar which 
skirts Flamengo Beach and Botafogo Bay, and leads to famous Sugar Loaf Peak (Pao de Assucar) in the distance. 


T ATIN AMERiCA.Twenty repub- 
-L-* lies make up Latin America. 

Their lands stretch for more than 
6j000 miles from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn. Seven of them— 

Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 

El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama— are in North 
America. Three— Cuba, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic— are in the West Indies. 
Ten— Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil- 
are in South America. 

In certain respects these countries differ greatly. 
Some are peopled mostly by Indians, others mostly by 
whites. Brazil speaks Portuguese, Haiti speaks 
French, and the others speak Spanish. 

But in other respects they are much alike. They all 
fly a republican flag, they are all young and vigorous, 
and they all have their golden age before them. ‘ 

All are rich in the raw materials and foodstuffs 
which other nations need to supply their factories and 
feed their peoples. And all are being attentively eyed 
by these many nations that want a share in their trade 
and their markets. . 


Resemblances and Contrasts 
Among the Twenty Republics 
South of the United States; 
the Character of the People, 
Their Traditions and Customs, 
Culture and Future Prospects. 


Hbke is the greatest uncrowded 
expanse of fertile land on the 
globe. Here is room for the 
swarming populations of Europe 
and Asia. Argentina alone has room for millions of 
settlers; It could double its population before it 
would be as thicldy settled as Texas. Here is a wealth 
of resources that no one can estimate. Brazilian 
coffee and rubber, Argentine wheat and beef, Chilean 
nitrate, Bolivian till, Peruvian copper, Venezuelan 


petroleum, Cuban sugar, Costa 
Rican bananas, Mexican silver 
—these are just a few items of 
this wealth. Here are markets 
for the manufactured goods of 
other lands. Here are astounding 
cities. Rio de Janeiro, many visi- 
tors believe, is the most beautiful 
capita] in the world. Here are 
splendid circles of intellectual leaders, equal in bril- 
liancy if not in numbers to similar groups in Europe 
and the United States. 

It is natural then that-Latin Americans should look 
to the future with boundless hope and should be ener- 
getically preparing for it. Brazil spends millions in 
enlarging and modernizing its capital— heiving down 
hills and pushing the land farther out into the sea to 
get more room. Argentina is building up great indus- 
tries; and its capital, Buehos Aires, at vast cost outs 
through the crowded business section to make a 
thoroughfare 460 feet wide with five roadways sepa- 
rated by strips of park. Chile is building factories 
and pushing with renewed vigor its pioneer social se- 
curity program. Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba, El Sal- 
vador, and other countries are energetically •working 
to protect the health bf niothe^ and children. Co- 
lombia, cut in two by high mouhtains, uses the air- 
plane to overcome this barridr to unity, Everywhere 
one finds the people striving to remo-v-e ancient handi- 
caps arid to build for a glorious future. 

Latin America’s potential power is attracting the 
attoritiqti of the world. Trade missions from foreign 
industrial countries are found in every city of impor- 
tance. Political, racial, cultural, and religious groups 
are sending representatives to spread their ideas. 
The latest literature from France, Germany, Russia 
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A Future of Boundless Hope 


The STIRRING Panorama of LATIN AMERICA 






Rivalries of Foreign Nations 


and other countries (but little from the United States) 
is seen in the libraries and the bookstores. German 
Naziism, Italian Fascism, and Russian Communism 
have each developed highly effective propagandas. 
Great Britain is seeking to extend its commercial 
influence and Spain its cultural influence. Japan is 
sending merchants, farmers, and laborers to promote 
its interests. 

The United States, after long neglect, is likewise 
developing an active program for promoting friendship 
with the southern countries. It is pushing this pro- 
gram with energy to make up for its past indifference 
to its southern neighbors and its failure to understand 
them. Too long the people of the United States have 
assumed that their country alone was “America.” 


Who Are 
the Latin 
Americans? 







LATIN 


AMERICA 


Mountain barriers tend to isolate most Latin Anverican nations from their neigh- 
bors. Modern airplane transportation is providing new links between them. In 
many a remote region people who never saw a railroad train are familiar with the 
latest types of streamlined air transports. 

of the 20 countries, would like to have it Hispanic 
America. But Brazilians, who speak Portuguese, 
and Haitians, who speak Prench, object to that. 

And it cannot be denied that the Latin way of looking 
at life dominates the peoples of the south, just as the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition dominates the people of the 
Hnited States. 

Latin influence has been greatly increased in late 
years by the large influx of Italian immigrants. It 
has been increased also by the growing contact with 
and admiration for Prench culture. Prench literature, 

French educational ideas, and the Prench language 
iiave been a powerful influence in intellectual life from 
the days when the people of South and Central Amer- 
ica won their independence. 

The Latin Outlook on Life 

It is natural then that Latin Americans should have 
ways of living and thinldng unlike those of people 
who live in “Anglo-Saxon” America. Life moves at 
a slower pace. The old Spanish custom of using the 
central square or plaza as a center of a city’s social life 
still continues in many places. In what the northerner 
would teim “business hours,” people of all classes 
sit there and visit. In the evening, the band plays 
and everyone strolls around and around, the men 
. usually going: one way and the women another. . The 
old rule that women must always be chaperoned still 


Courtship and Family Life 

prevails except in the large cities, where 
foreign influence is strong. In many 
places a man still begins to court a girl 
by “ playing the bear,” walking back and 
forth in front of her home, dropping a 
word as he passes the girl behind her 
barred window. He may later be ad- 
mitted to her house, but there is a chap- 
eron near by up to the day of marriage. 

Family life is strongly emphasized. 
The immense majority of the people 
are Roman Catholic and divorce is rare. ; 
The head of the house has a position of 
honor and authority over his large family, 
which includes cousins and grandchil- 
dren, uncles and aunts, nephews and 
nieces. Children grow up quickly and 
spend much time with their elders. Even 
high-school students like to read serious 
books such as Emerson’s ‘Essays’ and 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Toilers of the Sea’, and 
most young people write poetry. Boys 
begin early to show an interest in po- 
litical problems. 

Courtesy and friendship, love of beau- 
ty and of children, are attractive quali- 
ties in Latin Americans. They are sel- 
dom in a hurry. Friendship comes first 
and business second. A stop on the coun- 
try road to inquire the way is likely to 
bring you an invitation for a visit. After 
that the host may insist on riding ahead 
with you to be sure that you take the . 
right turn at the next fork of the road. They love con- 
versation, especially about ideas. They are less likely 
to taUc about practical questions or news or the 
weather than about theories and speculations— -why 
life is what it is and how it would be if certain condi- 
tions were different. 

With their profound interest in the poetic and phil- 
osophic aspects of life, many Latin Americans care 
little for business. For this reason the North American 
businessman is likely to look on the Latin American 
as impractical and even backward. The Latin Ameri- 
can, on the other hand, is likely to call his northern 
neighbor a money-chaser. y ^ 

But each of these two great groups of people can 
profit by having neighbors so unlike themselves. The 
northerner can tone down his brusqueness, his hurry, 
and his preoccupation with practical affairs by absorb- 
ing some of the Latin leisurely ahd: meditative spirit. 
The southerner can supplement his charm and poetry 
with some Of the northern emphasis on efficiency, 
order, and respect for property; Young people of the 
United States could well imitate their southern neigh- 
bors in giving; more time ;to studying and discussing 
political and social questions. Latin American youth 
might profit by more general use of group games like 
baseball ancl football, .which teach the individual to 
play for the honor of the team rather than just for 
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Where the Weather Really Counts 


himself. From these games he could learn to accept 
political defeat as he would accept defeat on the play- 
ing field, without resentment or revolt. 

Differences Among Various Countries 

Alike as they are in many ways, it would be a mis- 
take to lump all the twenty Latin American countries 
together in our thinking. Two important causes of dif- 
ference are climate and elevation. Many of the people 
live in the hot, wet tropics. They naturally have less 
drive and energy than those who live in cooler cli- 
mates. All the west coast countries of South America 
are greatly influenced in their development by the 
high Andes Mountains, which not only are a barrier to 
transportation and communication, but also make 
education and other unifying processes exceedingly 
diflficult. On the other hand, the great plains of Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil make for unity and facili- 
tate progress. The fact that the east coast of South 
America was open to Europe, and the west coast was 
far removed from the rest of the world until the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, helps to account for other 
diSerenees in development. Again, the influence of 
the United States has been large in Mexico, Cuba, and 
other neighboring lands of the Caribbean. 

The various Latin American nations also differ from 
one another in racial composition. Argentina’s popu- 
lation is almost enthely white. Haiti’s is black. 
Guatemala’s is 60 per cent pure Indian. In nearly all 
the republics these races have intermarried. But in 
each country, the pattern of culture and development 
is largely set by the most numerous element in the 
population. A knowledge of the racial situation is 
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most important, therefore, if we are to understand the 
differences as well as the likenesses in the various parts 
of this large region. 


Racial Makeuo" ^ATIN AmEEICA is made Up of 
Sill Amela two original stocks, Iberian 

(Spanish and Portuguese) and 

Indian. Soon after the two stocks had begun to mix, 
a third was added, the Negro slaves brought from 
Africa. A long time afterward, during the 19th 
century, a modern immigration movement began. 
This added a fourth element consisting of new arrivals 
from many parts of the world. 

The Indians—the Original Americans 
The Indians that the Spanish conquistadors (con- 
querors) found in the New World were of two kinds. 
Uncivilized tribes, like those that the Frpch and 
English colonists met farther north, were living in the 
Caribbean area, in the valley of the Amazon, and in 
the southern plains. A second and far more important 
division of the aborigines included the groups that 
lived mostly in the highlands. These groups had devel- 
oped remarkable civilizations. The most advanced 
peoples of tliis higliland division were the Toltecs of 
the central plateau of Mexico and the Aztecs who con- 
quered them; the Mayas of Yucatan and Guatemala; 
the Chibchas of the Colombian plateau; and the tribes 
constituting the Inca Empire. The Mayas, with their 
highly advanced architecture, sculptui’e, and science, 
might be called the Greeks of America. The Aztecs, 
great warriors who conquered a more highly civilized 
people, recall the Romans. The Incas were the states- 




The Negro Element 


men of the day, like the ancient Egyptians and Bab- whites and the In- 
ylonians, ruling territory that stretched 1,200 miles dians came the mes- 
along the western highlands and mountains (see Amer- tizo, the most nu- 
ioan Archeology; Aztecs; Incas; Yucatan). merous elenaent of 

All these civilizations were conquered by the Span- the population, in 
iards. That a small group of warriors could overpower whom two racial her- 

such large, well-developed empires is astonishing, itages are blended. 
Some of the reasons suggested by historians are: (1) African 

the internal divisions within each of the Indian em- Contribution 

pires; (2) the white man’s use of firearms, armor, and The abuses heaped 
the horse, which the Indians had never before seen; (3) upon the Indians in 
the superstitions of the Indians, which led them to the forests and mines 
believe that the white men might be gods; (4) the lack of the tropical Carib- 
of initiative resulting from their paternalistic and bean lands killed off 
despotic systems, which did not inspire leadership. so many of them that 
The Spanish Conquerors the Spaniards began 

The conquistadors were extraordinary men. Audac- to import African 
ity, courage, cruelty, nobility— all were combined in slaves. The Portu- 
such adventurers as Balboa, Cortez, Ponce de Le6n, guese did the same in 
and De Soto, Many of them had been trained on the tropical Brazil. Soon 
battlefields of Flanders or in the campaigns which the Negro became a 
drove the Moors from Spain. With equal courage they third large element 
faced savage Indians, mysterious forests, and unending in the population of 
pbtmittvp INDIANS deserts. And inside these countries. All 

of fifty yearsthey had the republics freed 
mastered half of the their slaves in the 
NewWorld for them- course of the Idth 
selves, their king, century. Today Ne- 
and their church. groes are recognized 
Inl519Cortezcon- as an important elem 


Along the Caribbean shores and in 
eastern Brazil are many Negroes 
like this giant river-boatman. They 
are descendants ot African slaves. 


Slender, sturdy* and proud* the 
natives of the Ecuador jungle are 
a far more high^rspirited people 
than the natives of the highland. 



Where Race Prejudice Is Unknown 
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business enterprises are of British descent, The "word 
of an Englishman” is equivalent to our “word of 
honor.” From the United States there has been little 
permanent immigration, except in Mexico. Poles, Rus- 
sians, and people from the Balkans are scattered 


scent, The "word now does not bother the people today. What they 
to our “word of desire is that all shall be loyal Brazilians, 
ere has been little Argentina, on the other hand, is almost entirely 
.exico. Poles, Rus- white. Its major industry of raising cattle and selling 
ns are scattered them in Europe never called for the labor of African 

PURE INDIAN AND A MESTIZO, slaves or of the native 

- 1 Indians. As early as 1852 


through sections of east- ^ Indian and a mestiz 

ern South America. 

The Japanese are par- 
ticularly strong in Brazil 
and in Peru. Chinese are 
found chiefly in Mexico, 

Peru, Panama, and Cuba. 

Havana has a large colony 
of Chinese, many of them 
stranded there in a vain 
attempt to enter the Unit- 
ed States. 

There are several hun- 
dred thousand Jews. Ar- 
gentina has by far the 
largest number, most of 
them in Buenos Aires and 

in'settlements of the Jew- 

ish Colonization Association in the 
north. Brazil has large Jewish 
colonies, particularly in Rio de 
Janeiro and Ss.o Paulo. Mexico’s 
Jewish colonies have been growing, 
and Uruguay, Colombia, and Cu- 
ba have smaller settlements. Small 
numbers of Jewish refugees from 
Europe have recently settled in 
most Latin American countries. 

Racial Tendencies Today 

Latin Americans usually pride 
themselves on their lack of race 
prejudice. In the three largest 
countries— Brazil, Argentina, and 
Mexico— there are today three 
distinct racial tendencies. 

Brazil is making the world’s most 
interesting experiment in race 
mixture. It is deliberately setting 
out to absorb all the racial groups 
within its borders and thus to 
form a “cosmic” or universal race. 

This will include such diverse ele- 
ments as the original Portuguese, 
the Africans who came as slaves, 

and the Japanese colonists and > „„„„„ n,. 

, w - , . In the upper picture an Inaian woman of tne 

merchants who have entered m Ecuador highlands is carrying a day water 


recent times. When the consul 'rmfindirbfe,‘d.butwTt^\m^^^^^^ 
general of Brazil in New York ®>’“^®**(52°so-caiied*'‘VanamS''*iiatB.**’^*'^ 


general of Brazil in New York Spanish ancestry. sh< 
Grty was asked about the differ- ■ . 

enee between the treatment of Japanese in California 
and Brazil; he said, “In California they sefem to be 
afraid that Japanese will intermarry with the nation- 
als; in Brazil we are afraid they will not.” What par- 
ticular color will predominate as one walks along the 
streets of a Brazilian city a hundred years from 


|| the Indian population had 
|1 shrunk to about 100,000. 
ij They had been steadily 
•j pushed off the desirable 
y agricultural lands of the 
« Pampa, over which they 
I had hunted like the Plains 
5 Indians of N orth America. 

In 1879 Gen. Julio Roca 
i drove them far into the 
% south, opening a vast ter- 
jii ritory for the ever-in creas- 
l|. ing flood of immigration 
?] from Europe. Uruguay, 

|j. Argentina’s neighbor to 
S the north, is almost as 
definitely white. Other countries 
in which the whites are a large 
element of the population are 
i Chile and Costa Rica. 

Mexico Turns Indian 
Mexico is almost as dominantly 
Indian as Argentina is white. 

. At least 90 per cent of its peo- 
tP pie are Indian or have Indian 
blood. The policy of the govern- 
ment, since the beginning of the , 
social upheaval— the “revolution” 
—in 1910, has been to build a new 
Indo-American civilization. In 
many parts of the country the 
capitalistic rdgime of the whites is 
being replaced by the ancient In- 
dian Communal system. The lands 
which the Indian village communT 
ities long ago lost to the big land- 
lords are being restored. The In- 
dian’s art, his weaving, his dances,' 
his folklore are being revived. 

Other countries of La,tih Amer-, 
ica where the Indian and mestizo, 
population is especially large, are 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, and 
arr/togTSay water Bolivia. - The Indian element is 
also strong in El Salvador, lion- 

'ith a mixture of white . ® _ , i • xr 

is a skilled weaver of duras, Nicaragua, Goiombia, Yen- 
anama” batB. ezuela, and Paraguay. Nouc of 

these countries, however, has made so determined 
an effort to advance the interests of the Indian popu- 
lation as has Mexico. 


America are rapidly dwindling, the highland Indians, 
descendants of the civilized agricultural tribes, seem 
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The Great Landed Estates 


to be gaining. In 1650 colonial authorities estimated 
that there were IS million aborigines. The pure- 
blooded Indians are now estimated at 17 miUion. 

Population Estimates 

The following estimate of population for the 20 
republics is based on an average of the figures given 
by various recognized authorities: 

Mestizos (mixed Indian and white) 66,000,000 

'Whites... 26,000,000 

Indiana 17,000,000 

Negroes and mulattoes. 16,000,000 

Znmbos (mixed Indian and Negro) 2,000,000 

Asiatics arid unclassified 1,000,000 

Total (20 republics). 126,000,000 

These figures do not include the islands and the 
territories in Central and South America owned by 
foreign powers— British Honduras, the Guianas, and 
most of the West Indies. 

The above figures should be regarded only as intelli- 
gent guesses, since most Latin American governments 
have not yet developed accurate statistics, nor do 
they desire to draw fine racial distinctions. Indeed, 
Latin America boldly challenges the theory of racial 
superiority. This challenge grows out of the very 
nature of the Latin American. He is neither European 
npr yet exclusively American; neither occidental nor 
oriental; not white, red, or black. He partakes of 
them all. A roll call of the heroes of Latin America 
would emphasize this refusal to make distinctions be- 
tween men because of their blood. Benito Juarez* 
and Diaz, the Mexican heroes, were pure Indians. 
San Martin of Ai'gentina was pure Spanish. Antonio 
Maceo of Cuba was colored. The greatest of all Latin 
American leaders, Simdn Bolivar of Venezuela, was 
part Indian. All are equally honored, with no distinc- 
tion of race. 


Contrasts Betwc^ .It is Not well to empha- 
the Peoples of too much' the difference 

the Two Americas between Latin Americans and 

: — * “North Americans,” as the 

southerners call the people of the United States. For 
they are all citizens of a New World, they have 
selected the same republican form of government, and 
they have a common faith that they will develop a 
system of life far better than that of Europe with its 
many limitations and its ancient hatreds. Yet it is 
helpful to recognize certahr basic contrasts in ancestry, 
in physical surroundings, and in history. 

Conquerors and Colonists 

British and Dutch colonists came to a cold climate. 
They had tp work or freeze, Spanish and Portuguese 
settlei's came to a warm climate that would slow down 
the most active character in the world. 

The Puritans who came to New England,: the Ko- 
man Gatholics who settled jn Maryland, the Quakers 
who fouiided Pennsylvania colony, all were trying to 

, *In cpnfprj^ity with the preaent-day ttend to preserve the naUve 
forms of foreign natn^f Spanish and Portuguese names in this article 
are written' with the accents which they have in. those lan^ages. even 
though they commonly appear without accents in English and Amer- 
icftn works. For, pronunciation, consult the Paot-Index. 


get away from religious persecution at home. They 
hoped to find political liberty as well as freedom of 
worship. They brought their families and built new 
homes and new social institutions. They set their 
affections on the New World and expected to retain 
few relationships with the Old, 

The conquistadors of the south came to America to 
get gold for themselves and their king, and to win 
converts for their church. They had no thought of set- 
ting up new forms of government or religion, and were 
always looldng forward to a joyous return to Europe. 
Having left their women behind, many took Indian 
wives; but they seldom set up real homes. The colonists 
who followed in the wake of the conquistadors also 
remained faithful subjects of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese monarchs. Their political, cultural, and re- 
ligious life continued to center in the homelands. For 
three centuries they had no thought of cutting loose 
from the European system that ruled them. 

Indians of the North and South 
Just as important as the difference in the colonists 
that settled the northern and southern parts of the 
New World was the difference in the Indians they 
encountered. The North American colonists found 
wandering tribes that lived by hunting and fishing. 
To have intermarried with these nomads or to have re- 
tained them as farm laborers would have been impos- 
sible. The conquistadors, on the other hand, found 
well-established civilizations over large areas. They 
found people living in permanent homes and cultivat- 
ing farms. So the Iberian colonists took these lands as 
proprietors and made serfs of the original owners. 

Thus began the great landed estates which have 
been the curse of Latin America during its entire his- 
tory. These immense estates, some of which cover 
millions of acres and employ thousands of peon la- 
borers, still exist in most of the southern countries. 
That is why immigrants in some countries find it diffi- 
cult to get a foothold on the land. It is why millions 
of Indians in Peru and Bolivia remain in semifeudal 
peonage. This was the primary cause of the Mexican 
“revolution” which began in 1910. 

Lack of Preparation for Democracy 
The North American colonists formed a complex 
group representing many different nationalities and 
creeds. They were influenced by the political and eco- 
nomic upheavals that profoundly changed northern 
Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries. To achieve or- 
der and unity under these conditions, they had to learn 
■ the lessons of tolerance and democracy. Their mate- 


olution in Europe (see Industrial Revolution). The 
settlers of Central and South America, in contrast, 
were under the sole influence of Spain or Portugal, 
with a common religion, tradition, and culture. Other 
nationalities were excluded. Trade was confined to 
the mother countries, where the Industrial Revolution 
had not yet penetrated. Thus there were few influences 
tending to encourage political change or to produce 
such striking economic progress as in North America. 










Sortie Obstacles to Democracy 


Some Heroic 
Figures of Latin 
America’s Past 


Latin womanhood and the persistence of Juana infis de la ctuz, t7ti 

ri • 1 1. j MJ r beauty, her poetic talent, ai 

Spanish culture and religion in the Wild fron- 
tier life of America. A beautiful lady-in-waiting in the his later yearE 
viceroy’s court in Mexico City, at 17 she was so attain his too i 
familiar with the classics and philosophy that her General Sar 
reputation spread over America and Europe. She was BoHvar did frc 
one of the first champions of women's rights. Tiring part of the con 
of the admiration which her beauty and brilliance army over tbe 
brought her, she sought quiet m a convent. There she Napoleon’s ma 
gathered in her cell more than 4,000 volumes. She died carried his an 
at 44, exhausted from nursing the Victims of a small- claimed the im 
pox epidemic in Mexico City. “The Tenth Muse’’ she arose between 
is called because of her learning and her deeply field and died 
thoughtful verse. (&e Latin American Literature.) as Bolivar, he j 
The Great Liberators of moral nobiU' 

The struggle for independence (1810-25) revolved Different fro: 
around such great men as Simdn Bolivar of Venezuela, leader of the HI 
.Tos4 San Martin of Argentina, and Miguel Hidalgo of was anativeM 
Mexico. Bolivar was one of America’s greatest char- pie and tried 
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tions by ending the abuses of the government. But his 
religious superiors joined with the colonial officials 
to oppose him. On Sept. 16, 1810, he and his Indian 
followers began a movement for independence. This 
was finally attained in 1821. In the meantime the 
great-hearted Hidalgo was excommunicated, captured, 
and shot as a traitor. But to Mexicans today he is 
the Bather of his Country. 

Dictators, Statesmen, and Writers 
' After the great liberators had won independence for 
their nations, then began the long hard journey toward 
democracy. Without proper preparation, stable in- 
stitutions of law and order were slow to develop. If 
we study events fathers of spanish-a 


FATHERS OF S P A N I S H - AM E R I C AN INDEPENDENCE 


Efforts to Improve Education j 

how he might put them into effect in his own land. 
Then came the surprising news of his election to the 
presidency, which lilce Lincoln’s might be called a 
political accident. As president, 1868-1874, he did 
so much for public schools that he became known as 
the “schoolmaster president.” His was the first gov- 
ernment in Latin America to bring teachers from the 
United States. With their help he started a system 
of normal schools and kindergartens, and began the 
development of the admirable public school system 
which Argentina enjoys today. 

Another heroic character who, like Sarmiento, 
worked to bring order and organization out of confu- 
Tj n T r- A w r M n T! D K M n R M r R siou aod I'evolution 


alone, from 1825 to c — 

frontier heroes of 

the United States, they were quick on the trigger, be- 
cause they believed that was the only way to bring 
order out of anarchy. There is no more exciting read- 
ing than the stories of some of these men: Juan Man- 
uel Rosas of Argentina, Gaspar Rodriguez Francia 
of Paraguay, Gabriel Garcia Moreno of Ecuador, 
Forfirio Dfaz of Mexico. They and others like them 
controlled most Latin American countries through the 
:19th century. . . 

The dictators had their opponents, whose lives give 
an equally interesting picture of those troubled times. 
Take for example Domingo Faustino Sarmiento of Ar- 
gentina, called “Crazy Sarmiento” by his opponents, 
who hated his love for schools and for the United 
States.; Sarmiento was boni in 1811, two years after 
Abraham Lincoln.:; He admired Lincoln greatly, and 
■ led a.life that paralleled Lincohi’s in many ways.’ HiS' 
parents, very poor, liyed m the frontier town df Men- 
doza. He had little schooling and got most of his 
educatjon by reading and rereading a few great books, 
several of them the y6ry hooks that inspired Lincoln. 
When he was 17, he was exiled because of his opposi- . 
tion to the dictator Rosas. In his wanderings he be-, 
gan the study of education and democracy, which be- 
came the primary concerns of his life. While he was 
in the United States, he met the great educator 
Horace Mann. Capturedby Mann’sideas, he wondered 



Jos6 San Martin 


was Andrds Bello 
(1781-1866) of 
Chile. The visitor 
to Santiago will 
never forget the fine 
benevolent figure of 
Bello, carved in mar- 
ble . and seated se- 
renely in a great 
chair, before the 
presidential palace. 
He was born in Ven- 
ezuela, taught the 
great Bolivar, and 
represented his 
country in London 
during the indepen-, 
dence movement. 
Called to Chile to or- 


ganize the young republic’s educational life, he codified 
its laws, organized the University , of Chile, and set all 
Latin America a high standard for scholarship. 

The centennial of the birth of another of these 
great men, Eugenio Marla de Hostos, was celebrated 
by all Latin America in 1939. Born in Puerto Rico 
and educated in Spain, he contributed something to 
the development of almost every Latin American coun- 
try. In Chile he started the plans for the Trans- 
andme railroad and opened the university to women. 
In Peru he strove to prevent mistreatment of the 
Chinese immigrants and made a long fight against, 
graft in building the famous : Central Railroad,, the 
highest in the World. In Venezuela he taught law in 
the university. In Cuba he gave great impetus to the 
movement ot Cuba Ubre (“free Cuba”) . In the Domin- 
ican Republic he spent 15 years in reorganizing the 
educational system. He wrote outstanding books on 
such widely varying themes as constitutional law, 
cominentaries on Shakespeare’s plays, social science, 
and pedagogy. .: 

Latin A-inericans seem to be bom with a natural gift 
for writing, and they honor their great writers to a 
depee that astonishes visitors from other' countries. 
Sarmiento wrote 52 books, De Hostos about the same 
number. Tire Chilean Josd Toribio Medina, whose 
death in 1930 was mourned by all the Spanish-speakiirg 
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Honoring the Literary 


typical SPANISH COLONIAL CHURCH 


technique and on their native sur- 
^ j roundings for subject, to produce 

^ , excellent and original works of art. 

■ I Painting, Sculpture 

;; i During the colonial period, the 
A European settlers had little leisure 
1 to devote to the fine arts. Such 
' works of art as were produced were 
H "HfiSi&’M mostly a pale imitation of European 
B i models, Spain and Portugal exer- 

^nTf^SfetT^J oised their greatest influence through 
the church. Missionaries taught the 
many new crafts, and en- 
eouraged the practise of the old 
crafts with results that are still 
evident throughout Latin America 
■H •. Mn m marvelous lace work, metal work, 
SIW pottery, and wood carvings. Archi- 

Lecture followed Old World pat- 
Tirns. Churches were richly orna- 
inented in the florid baroque style. 
Houses were generally built of atone, 
Lmerlcan churches, with small grilled windows, flat 
ailed decoration. roofs, and a central patio. In re- 
cent years some of the large cities have begun to 
build tall structures lilce the skyscrapers of the United 
States, and apartment houses of modern design, :: 

After Spanish America broke away from' the mother 
country, painters and sculptors from many parts of 
BUILT IN THE DAYS OF THE VICEROYS 


Literature is the most 
highly honored art form in 
Latin America. But the Latin 
Americans also express themselves with facility in 
all the other arts, and some of their painters, musi- 
cians, and sculptors have won world-wide fame. 

There are three principal strains in the cultural life 
of the Latins of the New World. The, first is Indian 
—the contribution of the native inhabitants, who 
in some instances possessed a highly developed civi- 
lization of their own. The second of these strains is 
European— the arts and the ways of living brought 
during the 16th century by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonists. Out of these two strains emerged, dur- 
ing the period of independence, what might be called a 
third, and truly New, World, culture. This is, ex-, 
pressed in the painting of Mexico and Argentina, the 
sculpture of Chile, . and the music of Brazil. Here the 
artists have drawn on their European heritage for 


Culture, Recreation^ 
and Education 


The Torre-Tagle mansion in Lima^ Peru, is perhaps the best 
remaininff example nf Spanish colonial residences/ li^ote the 
carved overhanging balconies and the decorated entrance. . 






Heitor Villa-Lobos, and Fructosa Vianna; the Mexi- 
cans Carlos ChiS-vez and Silvestre Revueltas; and the 
Peruvian Andrd Sas. 

More than any other art, the spirited folk dances 
of Latin America express the emotions of the people. 
Some of them, such as the tango, the rumba, and the 
conga, have delighted the public of the United States 
and other countries with their grace and verve. Many 
of the national dances are performed in groups. In 
the pericdn of Argentina and Uruguay, couples dance 
in a circle to a varied tempo, accompanied by lusty 
shouts typical of a cattle-raising people. The Chilean 
cMcca, by contrast, is danced by a single couple, and 
is highly individualistic; the man, at first swaggering 
in his cowboy garb, ends on bended knee, 'Symboliz- 
ing a lover’s submission. Some of the other popular 
dances are the niarincra of Peru, the bambuco of 
Colombia, and the jarabe of Mexico. The rnaxixe 
of Brazil has a distinctive African Negro rhythm, 
Fiestas and Populai' Sports 

Patriotic and religious festivals are numerous. 
Hardly a month goes by without some special Jiesta 
or festival. Christmas, Easter, New Year, Carnival, 
Columbus Day, Pan American Day, and Independence 
Day are everywhere celebrated with colorful proces- ; 
sions and gaiety. In addition to these national holi- 
days, every town and village has its own special 
fiestas to honor a saint or to celebrate the new har- 
vest or to observe some special event such as the bless- 
ing of the boats in Brazil on June 20. Processions, 
music, folk dances, and flowers are features of all 
these festivals. (See Holidays and IMstivals.) 

Along with songs, dances, and popular festivals, 
the Latin Americans are spending an increasing amount 
of their leisure time in sports. In the 19th century 
the colonial pastimes of cock fighting and bull fight- , 
ing were the chief forms of amusement. But in recent 
years these have declined in favor of soccer and 
Rugby football, baseball, basketball, boxing, tennis, 
cycling, rowing, and other sports imported from Eu- 
rope and the United States. Pelota, or jai aid 
{hia-W), introduced into the republics from Spain, 
is also a popular diversion. Polo and horso-raciiig are 
favored by the wealthy. 

The larger cities have magnificent theaters and 
opera houses. Here the finest artists of Europe and 
the United States perform before huge audiences, for 
the Latin Americans are passionately devoted to the 
opera, the symphony, and the drama. 

Millions of people every week attend the motion 
pictures, most of which are made in the United States, 
with dialogue in the native language. Boys and girls 
eagerly follow the comic strips of the United States. 
These games and diversions, which aU the Americans 
now share, are a powerful factor in cementing inter- 
American unity. 

Education, Universities, and Schools 

In colonial times, schools and universities patterned 
after those of Europe trained the sons of the upper 
classes to become leaders in the church and in the pro- 


In this fresco from the wells of the Casa de Cortes at Guernaraca, 
Mexico, the painter shows the conquered Indians bringing food 
from their farms as tribute to Cortez, the conqueror. 

vid Alfaro Siqueiros. They and their host of fol- 
lowers created a revolution in art that was quite as 
sweeping as the social revolution , they celebrated. 
Native themes also dominated the work of the out- 
standing artists of the other republics. Ces^reo Ber- 
naldo de Quirbs of . Argentina painted thegauchosof 
his native province. Candido Portinari of Brazil por- 
trayed the life of the Negroes on the coffee fazendas. 
Cesar Villacrds of Ecuador started a trend with his 
broad free paintings of the native Indians. In sculp- 
ture ChOe excelled, with Nicanor Plaza and Virginio 
Arias as the fathers of the modern movement. 

Music, the Dance, and Other Recreations 
The music of Latin America was long sharply divided 
into Spanish and native forms. Church music was the 
most significant influence in the early compositions 
of .the European settlers; Typical of native music 
were the .uidedfias and esHlos of Argentina-short 
laments in ballad form, sung by the gauchos to the 
accompaniment of a guitar, as they contemplated the 
great open pampas. Such ballads of love, of sorrow, 
and of joy are popularly known as corridos and are 
sung everywhere by the common folk. With the in- 
creased interest in native art, modern composers began 
to weave into their music the simple melodies and 
rhythms of the Indians. This influence' is discernible: in 
the compositions ol the Brazilians Carlos Gomes, 


Europe came to the New World, attracted by the ar- 
tistic possibilities in the vigorous new nations. But 
the political and social upheavals of the 19th cen- 
tury gave little opportunity for artistic expression. 
Moreover, artists continued to look to Paris, Rome, 
and Madrid for inspiration. Not until the close of 
the century did art of a more native flavor begin to 
appear. 

: This modern tendency is best illustrated in the work 
of a school of Mexican painters which arose after the 
revolution of 1910. The long-oppressed Indian strug- 
gling for justice became a heroic figure in the rich 
dramatic murals painted on the walls of public build- 
ings by Diego Rivera, Josd Clemente Orozco, and De- 
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tary, secoBdary, normal (teacher, education), and 
cultural or professional. Elementary instruction in 
the more advanced sections consists of a six-grade 
course which a pupil is expected to complete in as 
many years. In many sections, however, only two to 
five grades are provided. Secondary schools include 
another five or six years of instruction. 

Cultural, professional, and technical instruction 
is given by the universities and professional schools. 
The majority of the republics have universities which 
/V O-ifer courses in philosophy and the lib- 

■ eral arts, law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing. The length of the courses varies 
according to the end in view. In gen- 
eral, the degree of doctor of letters or 
philosophy may be attained in four years, 
^ . 1 and doctor of medicine or of law in six 

years. Some countries provide advanced 

industrial. 


instruction in engineering, 
mechanical, and civil, with a five- or 
six-year course in each branch. The 
medical faculties usually offer courses 
in dentistry and pharmacy. Departments 
of economics, agriculture, and education 
are being organized, but are as yet in 
the earlier stages of development in 
many countries. 

The quality of professional education, 
especially in South America, is steadily 
improving. The number of years de- 
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and even in secondary schools take in public questions. 
The “student movement” of recent years has agita,ted 
for reforms in education and social organization. 
Students and laborers have united to bring about a 
new order, even at times taking up arms against abuses. 
The energy that youth in the United States expends 
on the athletic field is often used by Latin Americans 
in debating public questions. 

. The educational systems of Latin America have 
been constructed, lUce their political systems, on a 
highly idealistic basis. There can be no doubt of the de- 
sire of the leaders to minister to the educational needs 
of their people. The noticeable defect is on the prac- 
tical side, in failure to meet actual needs and local 
conditions. But this defect is being remedied in 
many countries. Everywhere educational leaders are 
striving to improve the quality of instruction and 
make it more practical, to extend it to more of 
the Children and to illiterate adults, and to provide 
better-equipped teachers. 


EconomicandSocxal 
Developments and 
Chief Problems 


Many of the difficulties 
which Latin America has met 
in trying to spread education 
and democracy arise from its 
economic handicaps. Though most of the republics 
won political freedom early in the 19th century, they 
continued to suffer from the defects of the old colonial 
economic, system^-vast estates, primitive mining 
methods, and isolation from the outside world. 

Mountains and j ungles make trade difficult. Among 
the most costly railroads in the world are those run- 
ning from the coast up and over the Andes in Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. The famous Madeira-Ma- 
mor^ Railway, built through the jungle to carry rub- 
ber from eastern Bolivia to the Amazon, was costly 
not only in money but also in life. For every tie laid, 
one native: is said to have lost his life. To heighten 
the tragedy, by the time it was built the rubber: inT 
dustry in the Amazon had collapsed ; and today much 
of the roadbed is grown over with tropical underbrush. 
The lack of highways and railroads has not only iso- 
lated the: nations from one another but it has also 
kept each country divided into regions which have 
little intercommunication. Only now, with the air- 
plane and motor truck, are these difficulties being 
partly overcome. . 

In their trade with the rest of the world, Latin Ameri- 
can countries were hard hit by the depression which 
began in 1929 and by the European war which broke 
out in September 1039. Before the war, serious dif- 
ficulties; were created by such restrictive measures 
as quotas; exchange controls, and clearing and barter 
agreements. When war came, trade with Europe was 
::reduced to a fraction of what it had been. 

Much of Latin America’s production is primarily 
for world markets. Normally it sells abroad most of 
its coffee, sugar, cacao, bananas, flaxseed, chicle, and; 
a considerable fraction of its wheat, com, and live- 
stock products. Nearly all its tin, silver, copper. 


petroleum, and other mineral products is produced for 
export. In exchange for these foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, and minerals, it imports textiles, clothing, 
prepared foods, machinery, automobiles, railway equip- 
ment, and other manufactured articles of every kind. 

In the years preceding the war, the United States 
took about one-third of all Latin American exports. 
Great Britain took about one-fifth and Germany about 
one-tenth. The United States supplied slightly more 
than one-third of the imports, and Great Britain 
and Germany together supplied slightly less than one- 
third, with Germany steadily gainmg. Europe as a 
whole accounted for about one-half of all Latin Ameri-: 
can trade. 

With European markets temporarily demoralized, 
the southern nations were faced with the problem of 
finding other ways of marketing their surplus com- 
modities. The United States was vitally interested in 
helping to solve this problem, because about one-fifth 
’ of its total world trade is with Latin America. But its 
efforts to assist Latin American nations in dispo-sing 
of these surpluses and to protect them from the 
necessity of dealing with a Nazi-dominated Europe on 
its own terms faced serious difficulties. Chief of 
; these is the fact that the United States produces 
many of the same minerals and agricultural products 
as Latin America, and hence is not in a position: to 
provide markets for these. 

Dependence of most Latin American countries on 
one or two products has been another great drawback.. 
When Chilean nitrate, Bolivian tin, Brazilian coffee, 
Mexican oil, Cuban sugar, and Costa Rican baiianas 
are in demand in foreign countries, the producing 
countries are prosperous. But , when war or finan- 
cial crisis or competition cuts down the foreign mar- 
ket for one of those products, then the Latin AmerL 
can country which depends on it suffers greatly. 

Further, countries that primarily produce raw ma^ 
terials are always at a disadvantage in relation to 
countries that manufacture. Wages cannot be so high' 
on farms or in forests and mines as in mills. The 
outstanding limitation on the economic development 
of Latin America has been its cheap labor. At least 
three-fourths of the people are miserably poor. This 
low standard of living limits purchasing power. It 
prevents large-scale industry with the low costs that 
come from mass production. It is also a tremendous 
drag on government, limiting the taxes it can collect 
to improve the country. A 
^ Another problem arises from the great size of for- 
eign investments. All the Latin American countries 
have relied largely on foreign capital and foreign 
management to build their railways, port facilities,; 
and public utilities, and: to develop their great manu- 
facturing,,mihing, and agricultural enterprises. Mo.st 
of the imihense amount of capital thus invested has 
come frorn Great Britain: and the United States, about 
6_ billion dollars from each, Interest payments and 
dividends on these investments therefore take great 
sums out of the Latin American countries every 
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year. In the depression years since 1929, many of 
the private enterprises thus financed have failed, and 
most of the governments have defaulted on their ob- 
ligations to foreign bondholders. 

Movements to Solve These Problems 
The southern countries are working bravely to cor- 
rect these evils. The problem of breaking up the large 
landed estates is being thoughtfully studied. Mexico 
has led in this. From 1915 to 1938 it distributed 
from the big estates 49 million acres of land to 


More goods are being manufactured at home. Mex- 
ico is making its own shoes, hats, cotton goods, news- 
print, chemicals, and even steel products. In 1920 
Brazil had 13,300 industrial enterprises; by 1930 it 
had 30,000. Argentine factories in 1936 supplied SO per 
cent of the woolen goods and 33 per cent of the cotton 
cloth used in that country. Chile sells its manufac- 
tured goods to its west coast neighbors. It has re- 
cently come to be an important publishing center for 
all Latin America. Branch factories are being built 


rich TIN MINE NEAR POTOSI IN SOUTHERN BOLIVIA 


One-fourth of the world’s tin comes from Solivia, but economy requires that Bolivian ores be mixed for treatment with purer ores 
from Malaya. Thus they are usually shipped to Great Britain, which controls the Malayan supply. Until recently, this condition 
prevented the United States from building smelters capable of producing tin directly from Bolivian ore. 

by many great industrial firms of the United States , 
and Europe, which seek in this way to avoid high 
tariffs and restrictive regulations. 

: This development of factories does not necessarily 
mean that Latin America will soon develop great in- 
dustrial centers lUce Pittsburgh or Birmingham. Such 
a possibility is limited first by the lack of certain 
basic materials, especially coal and iron, and second 
by the absence of a dense population with large buy- 
ing power. It will be a long time before Latin America 
wiU be able to manufacture for itself the heavy ma- 
chinery, the automobiles and other mass-production 
articles it requires, and the special fine goods that it 
now imports from abroad. 

Steps to Control Foreign Capital 
The development of industrial strength through 
new enterprises has encouraged Latin American coun- 
tries to take steps to control foreign capital. Mexico / 
has gone farthest in this respect. But practically 
every country in Latin America has adopted one of , 
more of the following methods: 

1. Sixty to 90 per cent of the employees of any corpora- 
tion must he nationals of the country in which it' operates. 

2. Foreign firms must he domesticated in the country in 
which they operate and must he suhjeot to its regulations. 

3. part of the profits must be reinvested in the ooUntfyr 
andiexports of capital and profits are restricted.; 

4r. By control of foreign exchange, exports of money: or 


1,469,000 peasants. Reform administrations in Colom- 
bia and Chile also have recently begun to work vigor- 
ously on the land problem. 

In many other ways the governments are trying to 
improve the conditions of their workers and give them 
more comfort and security. Many of the countries 
have labor laws that compare favorably with the most 
advanced codes in other parts of the world. They pro- 
vide for minimum wagesj hours of labor, the right of 
labor to organize, protection of women and children, 
and provision against accidents. Some countries have 
accident insurance, retirement and old-age pensions, 
and benefits for the sick. Special attention has been 
given to housing low-wage workers in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and other South American countries. In recent 
years governments have promoted the building of low- 
rental houses and apartment buildings. Nearly every 
country lias a ministry of public health, which is 
lowering the toll of death and disease. 

Efforts to Increase and Diversify Production 

To improve its economic position, nearly every coun- 
try is striving to diversify its production. Brazil 
is reducing its dependence oh coffee by growing more 
cotton. National departnients of agriculture are be- 
coming the most active branches of governments. 
They are studying soils and markets to find what new; 
crops might be profitably produced. 
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goods are regulated to suit each country's trade and political 
policies. 

6. In some instances national governments have taken com- 
plete control of foreign, investments. This has been done 
either by establishing a government monopoly to 'which 
foreign companies are compelled to sell their properties, or by 
expropriation (government seizure) of foreign property, with 
the more or less remote possibility of compensation. 

Mexico and Bolivia provide examples of expropria- 
tion. They have taken over foreign petroleum lands, 
and Mexico has seized many large foreign holdings of 
farm lands for distribution to the peasants. Such 
seizures present the United States with one of its 
most difficult problems in maintaining good relations 
with its neighbors to the south. 

The Latin American argument runs somewhat as 
follows: "roreigners have been getting the best out of 
our land for centuries. They have grown rich by ex- 
ploiting our resources and our people. The time has 
come to readjust the situation. Social justice for 
millions is more important than profits for a few. 
Natural resources such as oil belong of right to the 
nation itself. They should be used to build schools, 
roads, and health for our own people and not to enrich 
outsiders.” 

The foreign investor argues: “We foreigners were 
invited to invest our money in your country. We have 
a right to expect that our property will be protected 
bylaws We pay better wages than your own nationals 
do. We pay taxes without which the government 
could not carry on its program. If you do not protect 
foreign capital, we will lose confidence in your country 
and cease our investments. Without foreign capital, 
your country will not develop and your trade will be 
stifled.” 

The recent policy of the United States government 
has been to try patiently to find a line of compromise. 

. whereby the representatives both of social rights and 
’ of private property may find justice. Where formerly 
it usually took the side of its mvestors, today it 
is drying to get both the mvestors and the Latin 
American governments to adjust their differences by 
negotiation. 

This problem is only one of the many that the peo- 
ple of the United States and of Latin America have 
to solve if they are to unite in their friendly develop- 
ment of the Western Hemisphere. 


When Latin Ameeica started 
its indepehdent existence, it ex- 
tended all the way froni Oregon 
to Cape Horn. The United 
Stateslbegin with only a thin line of territory on the 
Atlantic coast. Soon it began to grow— largely at 
the expense of La,tin America. It gained Florida, 
the enormous Louisiana Territory, and Texas. Then 
it took a mighty jump to California. Before the war 
with Mexico (ISid-iS) the Latin Americans looked 
upon the United ' States as “the ; great sister nation, of 
the North.” ; But after the war they bega,n,to. suspect 
and fear it. After the Spanish-Araerican War (1898) 


the United States further enlarged its possessions by 
taking Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. By the Platt 
Amendment it assumed the right to intervene in the 
affairs of Cuba. After the building of the Panama 
Canal, the United States began the practise of in- 
tervening-sending armed forces to settle internal 
quarrels— in the countries around the Caribbean Sea. 
It was then that the people to the south gave it a 
new name, the “octopus of the north.” After each of 
these interventions, great parades of students would 
march through the streets of Latin American capitals 
protesting against "Yankee imperialism.” 

This fear and suspicion continued to increase until 
1933, when the United States signed a treaty with 
Latin American countries agreeing that “no state has 
the right to intervene in the internal or external 
affairs of another.” This was the “good neighbor 
policy” and marked the beginning of a fundamental 
change in Pan American relations. 

Pan American Conferences 

The agreement not to intervene in one another’s af- 
fairs was signed at the seventh Pan American confer- 
ence, at Montevideo in 1933. These conferences, of- 
ficially called International Conferences of American 
States, have had two main purposes: first, the peace- 
ful settlement of all disputes arising between the 
republics of America; second, the encouragement of 
inter-American commerce and the strengthening of 
both commercial and cultural ties. As early as 1826 
the great South American patriot, Simdn Bolivar, 
called a conference of the American republics to as- 
semble at Panama. Only four countries were repre- : 
sented. The United States appointed delegates, but 
too late to be represented. Although no decisions of 
great importance were reached at this conference, it 
was the first move in forming the close ties that now 
link the American republics. 

The Pan American movement received its clearest 
expression at the First International Conference of 
American States, which met at Washington in 1889. 
This conference was called on the initiative of James 
G. Blaine^ who was secretary of state in President 
Benjamin Harrison's administration and who is 
sometimes called the “father of Pan Americanism.” 
Its chief accomplishment was to set up a bureau which 
later became the Pan American Union. 

■ The second conference was held in Mexico City in 
1901-02. The third met in Rio de Janeiro in 1906; 
the fourth, in Buenos Aires in 1910; the fifth (de- 
layed by the World War), in Santiago in 1923; the : 
.sixth, (ih Havana in 1928. As a result of these six 
meetings a number of treaties relating to economic and 
political questions -were signed. But their usefulness 
was always limited by the intervention policy of the 
'United States, 

The Good Neighbor Policy 

■ ,At the seventh conference at Montevideo in 1933, 
the United States reversed this policy. Secretary Of 
State Cordell Hull, -riho headed the United States 
delegation, announced that intervention would cease. 
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territory until it was considered capable of governing itself 
or until it was restored to its former status. The provisional 
administration would be established by an Inter-American 
Commission of Territorial Administration, composed of one 
: representative of each of the ratifying states. 

The Act of Havana expressed the detennihation of 
the American nations to resist by swift and united 
action the menace from without. The New World 
thus notified the totalitarian states of the Old World 
that this continent stood solidly united for the Amer- 
ican system and the Monroe Doctrine. (See also Mon- 
roe Doctrine; Roosevelt, Franklin D.) 

. When the United States found itself at war with 
Japan and Germany in December 1941, the response 
of Latin America was swift. All the republics at once 
acted to show their unity in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. Some declared war on the Axis pow'ers. 
Others broke diplomatic relations, or granted the 
United States non-belligerent status to enable its 
armed forces to use their facilities. 

The foreign ministers of the American nations fol- 
lowed this up by meeting at Rio de Janeiro in January 
and voting to recommend that all break off diplomatic 
and conuneroial relations with the Axis. They also 
recommended an international campaign against Axis 
espionage and sabotage, and mobilization of materials, 
machinery, and transportation facilities for the com- 
mon defense. 

New Activities of the United States 

Even before the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, 
tlie United States government had been actively work- 
ing for closer cofiperation with Latin America. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed an Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on CoSperation with the American Republics, 
which reported Nov. 10, 1938. It outlined a far- 
reaching program for the improvement of political, 
economic, cultural, and military relations. 

On the economic front, the Export-Import Bank 
-was a powerful agency in helping American nations 
weather the difficulties created by the loss of foreign 
markets because of the war. This bank, set up in 1934 
,;to aid in financing foreign trade, made many loans to 
the various republics.^ These loans helped them keep 
their finances stable, supplied credit for their trade, 
and provided funds to develop their resources, their 
communications, and their transportation facilities. 

As a result of; this policy the United States made 
many trade agreements, with its neighbors. A typical 
instance was the agreement with Brazil, March 10, 
1939. The Export-Import bank made loans to enable 
Brazil to set up a reserve banli and to finance its trade 
: with the United States. Other government agencies 
sent specialists tp help Brazil develop rubber and other 
products needed by the United States. 

To serve as the center for the coordmation of cul- 
tural, commercial, and defense relations ;in the WesU^ 
ern Hemisphere, President E,ooseyelt in 1941 estab- , 
lislaed the Office of the Gofirdinatpr of Inter-American 
Affairs. Nelson A. Rockefeller was appointed to head 
■thismfiBce.." V 

The Department of State has orgaPized' a Dmsion 


of Cultural Relations to serve as a channel of com- 
munication and cooperation in cultural matters. This 
division does the work necessary to carry out a treaty 
signed at the Buenos Aires conference which provides 
that each American country shall send at its own ex- 
pense each year two graduate students or teachers and 
one professor to every other American government 
signing the treaty. 

Challenge of American Unity 

Out of the tragic struggles of the Old World seems 
to be coming at least one good result— the closer 
unity of the New World. In spite of differences be- 
tween the twenty-one republics, aU are enthusiastic 
believers in the American way of life, aU are con- 
fident of the American future. Democracy, while not 
practically attained in all the republics, is unani- 
mously accepted as the ideal. Popular education, 
though retarded in certain regions by sparse popula- 
tion and high costs, is a universal desire. 

No American government is scheming to conquer 
its neighbors or to disrupt their national life by racial 
or religious persecution. Economic rivalries are few, 
pointing to the high degree of self-sufficiency that the 
Americas may have when they learn to coordinate 
their production and trade. 

Europe may fight for “living room,” but not Amer- 
ica. Here are vast regions to be populated, great 
waterfalls to be harnessed, giant trees to be felled, 
stores of minerals to be dug. Here is the youthful 
enthusiasm, the buoyant step, the joyous marching 
song of those who believe in the future. (See also 
America; Central America; South America; and arti- 
cles on the various countries.) 


The Pan American 
Union and Its Work 


In 1940 THE Pan American 
Union celebrated the ,50th an- 
niversary of its establishment 
as the “Clearing House of Good WiU” for the twenty- 
one American republics. The Union was originally 
established in 1890 by the First International Con- 
ference of American States as a Bureau of Commercial 
Information intended to strengthen commeroial ties 
between the republics. The bureau Was at first under 
the supervision of the secretary of state of the United 
States. In 1902 at the second Pan American con- 
ference, it was placed Under the control of a, govern- 
ing board wliich Consists of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the twenty Latin American republics 
at Washington and the secretary of state of the United 
States. In 1910, at the fourth conference the: name 
was changed to ‘‘The Pan American Union.” 

The Union is supported by annual contributions 
from the member countries in amounts proportional to 
their population. _ Its headquarters is the beautiful 
Pan American Building in Washington, D. C. Its work 
may be considered; from 'tliree different viewpoints; 

First, as the permanent organ of the International 
Conference bf American, States. In this capacity 
the Union prepares ;the program for each conference 
and the docurnentary material for the use of the dele- 







The “Day of the Americas’ 


gates. It assists^ in obtaining ratification of the treat" T. B. Jones (Harper, 1939) . An excellent study of racial 
ies and conventions signed, serves as a depository for psychology is ‘History of Iberian Civilization’, by J. P. 
the documents of ratification, and acts to give ef- Martina (Oxford, 1930)* A popular description of 

J? i. +« ^■hr. rGoMntiri-nc. Tj. ' 1 rocent ETcheological discoveries with light on the American 

feet to the resolutions^ adopted.^ It also conducts aborigines is -Ancient Americans; the Archeological Story 

special inquiries ana investigations, and arranges of Two Continents’, by E, C, Davis (Holt, 1931). ‘Day of 

special or technical conferences in the intervals be- Immense Sun’, by Blair Niles (Bobbs, 1938), is a reliable 

tween the international conferences. historical novel about Inca civilization. ‘The Black Moun- 

Seoond, as the cooper- Hillgarth (Knopf, 1934), is a good story 

fitina' medium of the headquarters of pan American union, Washington, d. c. 


porting the progress of Here, representatives of the 21 American republics carry on their work of preparing the program 
affB-irs in the American American confereaces and furnishing information to their governments and the public. 

republics, and publishes pamphlets on each of the describing the struggle between Indian and Spanish blood 
countries that belong to the Union, on their chief ™ will onjoy ‘Neighbors to the 

cities, and bn their characteristic products. ^ How Latin Americans interpret their own history and 

As one of its outstanding events, the Union ob- problems may be seen in ‘Latin America: Its Rise and 

ServesPanAmericanDay— “Day of the Americas”— Progress’, by E. G. Calderon (Scribner, 1913). The idealism 
which commemorates each year the bonds uniting the Latin America is interpreted in an English translation of 
, irr J. TT • T. mi. ^ J. one of the most famous books in Spanish, Anel , by J. E. 
republics of the Western Hemisphere.^ The president (Houghton, 1922), Everyone should read this olasaio. 

of the United States annually pl’oclaitns April 14 as ‘Concerning Latin American Culture' (Columbia TJniv. 
Pan American Day and calls on the people Press, 1940) is a valuable collection of papers edited by C. C. 

, , „ . . ..LI, Griffin. An outline of the educational systems is found ill 

to observe the Day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby .Education in Latin America’, by H. L. Smith and Harold 
giving expression to the spirit of oontmental soUdarity ana Liuell (Amer Bk Co 1934) 

to the: sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling which the , ^ trustworthy, and inexpensive handbook for gen- 

government and people of the United States entertain referenc-eis 'Latin America’, by S. P. H. Duggan (World 
toward^the peoptos and governments of the other republics Peace Foundation, .1936). Economic questions are ably: 

presented in ‘Commerce of South America’, by C. E. Jones 
(Ginn, 1928), and ‘Migration of Industry to South America', 
by D. M. Phelps (McGraw, 1936). Relations between the 
United States and Latin America are discussed in ‘South 
America Looks at the United States’, by C. H. Haring 
(Macmillan, 1928); ‘Autopsy of the Moproe DootriUo'; biy 
Gaston Nerval (Macmillan, 1934); and 'Hiapanio.Ameriqan 
Relations with the United States’, by W. S. Robertson (Ox- 
ford, 1923). The Caribbean countries are treated in ‘Trailing 
the Conquistadores’, by S. G. Inman , (Missionary Bduc. 
Movement. 1930) and ‘The United States and the Oaribbean 
Area’, by D. G. Munro (World Peace Foundation, 1934). 

The propaganda and trade drive of the fascist countries 
is dramatically pictured in ‘The Coming Struggle for Latin 
America’, by Carleton Beais (Lippinoott, 1938). Other boolcs 
dealing with recent political and economic developments are 
‘Americas to the South’, by J. T. Whitaker, (Maomlllan, 1939), 
and ‘South AmBriean Primer’, by K. C. Carr (Reynal, 1939). 

, There are many pamphlets dealing with present problems, 
published by suoh agencies as the Carnegie Endowment for 
Internationa Peace, the Foreign Policy Associatipn, and 
the Pan American : Union. For other titles, see ::the bibli-. 
ography at the end of the article South :America. 


' , :'■[ Thbbe is an inoreasihg number of books 

Books About on Latin America. Here is room only for 
Latin America a few of those that are dependable and 

— — , 1 I.I. . accessible. An annotated bibliography 

of books in English, Spanish, and Portuguese is found in 
'Latin Amorioa; Its Place in World Life', by S. G. Inman 
(Willet, 1937). This book provides an authoritative survey 
of Latin American people, history, and social and political 
life. It includes such present-day activities as student, 
labor, economic, and literary movements. 

Of the many good histories, throe are; ‘The People and 
Politics of Latin America’, by M. W. Williams (Ginn, 1938): 
'Latin America’, by F. A, Kirkpatrick (Macmillan, 1939); 
and ‘An Introduction to Hispanic American History’, by 
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FOUR CENTURIES of Literature in LATIN AMERICA 


TATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. The literature 
-L' of Latin America is older than that of the United 
States. Education and the arts flourished in Mexico 
and Peru while New England was still a wilderness. 
The first book published in America was printed in 
Mexico City about 1539, more than 80 years before 
the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 

In many respects the literature of Latin America 
is very different from that of the United St8.tes. It is 
written in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. Its 
backgrounds are the high Andes, the steaming jungles 
of the Amazon, or the Argentine Pampa. Its char- 
acters are the descendants of the Spanish conquis- 
tadors, the half-tamed Indians of the jungle, or the 
picturesque gauchos (cowboys) of the South Ameiican 
plains. 

But in spite of these differences the literatures of 
North and South America have something in com- 
mon. Latin America, like the United States, is a new 
World. Its writers use the language of ancient Spain 
or Portugal, as writers in the United States use the 
language of old England. But in both cases the old 
tongue is used to describe new scenes, to picture new 
Ways of life, to express new points of view. 

The Colonial Period 

At the beginning there was little in this literature 
that was American. Many books were written in 
Latin America during the colonial period. But they 
were simply Spanish or Portuguese books which hap- 
pened to be wi'itten in America. The poets and his- 
torians who clustered around the magnificent vice- 
regal courts at Mexico City and Lima were bound by 
the rigid traditions of the Old World. 

Some of the . histories were written by the priests 
who came to America with the conquistadors. The 
most famous of the historian-priests was Fray Bar- 
tolom4 de las Casas {see Las Casas). His ‘Historia de 
las Indias’ was a plea for better treatment of the 
natives. Another interesting historical work was the 
Uomentarios Reales' of Garcilaso de la Vega. This 
writer’s mother was an Inca princess. His book gives 
a picture of the Spanish conquest from the native 
point of view. 

Epic poems about the heroic deeds of great soldiers 
and grandees were popular in Spain at this time. The 
taste spread to ■ the Spanish colonies in America. A 
poem of this sort, ‘La Araucana’,.: published in 1569 
by Alonso de EreOla y Ziiniga, has been called the 
first important literary work to be written in Americai 
It is based on the author’s personal adventures and 
tells of the wars between the Spaniards and the 
Araucanian Indians in what is now Chile. This has 
become almost the national poem of Chile. ' ■ 

The Stimulus of Independence 

The colonial period ended about 1810.: The ideas of 
liberty and democracy, which had already brought 
.about the American and French revolutions, began to 
penetrate into Latin America. Between 1810 and 1826 


one colony after another gained independence. Finally 
only Cuba and Puerto Rico were left to Spain. In this 
period of disorder and warfare, patriotic poets sang 
of freedom and of the great deeds of the liberators, 
Bolfvar and San Martin. This verse was inspiring at 
the time, but most of it cannot be called good poetry. 
The fighters for Uberty had little time for literature. 

Brazil was the only exception. Brazil belonged to 
Portugal, not to Spain, and it won independence with- 
out fighting for it. The Brazilians, therefore, had 
more leisure to cultivate the arts. For much of this 
period Rio de Janeiro was the cultural center of 
Latin America. 

Independence gave a new impetus to literaiy ac- 
tivity and inspired the beginnings of national lit- 
eratures. Freed from Spanish and Portuguese domi- 
nation in culture as in govermnent, writers turned 
elsewhere for inspiration and leadership. Most of 
them looked to France. They read Victor Hugo and 
the other French writers of the romantic school. 
Adopting a romantic style themselves, they filled their 
poetiy with sentimental emotion. More than ever 
before they wrote on American subjects; but the 
French influence meant that they were still looking at 
America through European eyes. 

The four outstanding writers of this period were 
Jos4 Joaquin de Olmedo (Ecuador), Andr4s Bello 
(Venezuela-Chile), Jos5 Marfa Heredia (Cuba), and 
Olegario Victor Andrade (Argentina). Bello was less 
of a romantic than the others. He believed in the old 
Spanish classicism. 

To these four great names may be added that of 
Jos6 Hernfindez. His poem ‘Martin Fierro’ was in a 
sense the first really American book to appear in Latin 
America. It is a long narrative poem of the gauchos 
of the Argentine Pampa. It is stiU widely read, but 
it is chiefly important as the first example Of native 
American literature. 

The Modernist Revolt 

The romantic period ended in 1888. In that year 
the Nicaraguan writer Rubdn Dario published liis 
book ‘Azdl’. This marked the beginning of what is 
known as the Modernista, or modernist, movement. 
This was a revolt both against romanticism and 
against the dominance of Europe. 

The modernists introduced a new clearness, sim- 
plicity, and beauty into the writing of prose as well as 
poetry. Freedom and individualism took the place of 
the old, blind copying, of European models. They be- 
came conscious of the fact that they were living in a 
new world and creating a new literature. They wrote 
noW: from within America. And it was the American 
continerit they saw,' not any one country. Many of 
them began to preach; the ideal of Pan Americanism. 
But most: of them were suspicious of the United 
States. They feared the power: of the ‘‘Colossus of 
the North,'’ . Their Pan Americanism included only 
Latin America. 
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Public Interest in “Ideas” 


Such poets as Rubdn Darfo, Amado Nervo, Enrique 
Gonzdlez Martinez, Jos6 Santos Chocano, Jos6 Maria 
Eguren made modern Latin American poetry both 
individualistic and truly American. 

Essayists and Historians 

The essayist is second only to the poet in popularity 
m Latin America. The people of these countries are 
passionately interested in ideas. A best seller there 
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elists like the Mexican Mariano Azuela are describing 
the life of the Mexican peon and soldier in the turbu- 
lent period of revolution through which the country 
is passing. Jos6 Eustacio Rivera wrote of the cruel 
struggle for existence in the dreadful jungles of the 
Amazon. Ricardo Giiiraldes and Rbmulo Gallegos 
have pictured the simple lives of the gaucho on the 
Argentine Pampa and the rider of the Venezuelan 


THEY HELPED TO LIBERATE THEIR LITERATURE FROM EUROPEAN DOMINATION 
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is more likely to be a book on some historical, social, 
or political subject than a novel. 

Bartolomd Mitre, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
Juan Bautista Alberdi, Juan Montalvo, Ricardo 
Palma, Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Francisco Garcia 
Calderdn, Jos6 Enrique Rod6— these are some of the 
outstanding essayists and historians. 

Development of thi Novel 

Novels have been written in Latin America for 
many years. But the novels too, except for their sub- 
jects, were for a long time more European than 
American. And the novelists were completely over- 
shadowed by the poets. Jos4 Mdrmol’s ‘Amalia’, pub- 
lished in 1855, was the first notable South American 
novel. It is an old-fashioned story of events in Argen- 
tina in the first years of independence, under the 
tyrant Rosas. South America’s other outstanding 
19th-century novel was Jorge Isaacs’ ‘Maria’. This 
is a tale of life on a Colombian plantation. But, apart 
from its setting, it is just a sentimental love story. 

The modern Latin American novel began to appear 
about the beginning of the present century. The 
growth of cities and the spread of education were 
Opening up a whole new public for books. This public 
found novels much easier reading than poetry. The 
result was almost a literary revolution. 

The outstanding characteristics of the modern 
Latin American novel are its vitality and its variety. 
It is real literature, for most Latin American writers 
are fine craftsmen. They have discovered the fasci- 
nating country which is all about them. They have 
: discovered the inarticulate and neglected Indians and 
mestizos who make up the mass of their people. They ; 
have become aware hf the problems of these people. 
These novels therefore have social iiiiportance. Nqv- 
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llanos. The Latin American novel promises to be one 
of the Western Hemisphere’s greatest contributions 
to world literature. 

Summary by Countries 

All Latin American writers continued to have a 
great deal in common even after the colonies became 
independent. But certain distinctive qualities ap- 
peared in the different republics. The paragraphs 
which follow suggest the special features and name 
the chief writers of each. 

ARGENTINA 

Argentina has contributed many names to all 
branches of literature. Olegario Victor Andrade was 
its greatest poet. His patriotic, somewhat flamboyant, 
verses on the glory of Latin America won him much 
popularity. Three of Latin America's most noted 
political essayists and historians were Argentinians: 
Bartolom4 Mitre, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, and 
Juan Bautista Alberdi. 

Carlos Maria Ocantos is generally considered to be 
the greatest of Argentine novelists. He wrote a long 
series of connected stories about life in Buenos Aires, 
a series somewhat like Balzac’s ‘Human Comedy’. 

The most original part of Argentine writing is its 
poetry and fiction about the gaucho and his life on 
the great plains (Pampa)-. This subject was first used 
by Jos6 Herndndez in his narrative poem ’Martin 
Fierro’. Among the many novels which have been 
written on this theme, Ricardo Gtiiraldes’ ‘Don Secun- 
do Sombra’ is notable. Argentina’s chief writers are: 
Esteban Bbheverria (1806-185X)--'La8 Rimaa’. 

Jiian Bautista Alberdi (1810-1884)— ‘Bases y Puiitos do 

Partida para la Organizacidn Polltica’. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1888) — ‘Fabundo, o la 

CivUisacidn y ia Barbarie’. 

, Josb Mfcmol: (1818-1871)— ‘Amalia’. : . „ 
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Bartolomfi Mitre (1821-1906)— ‘La Historia de Belgrano’; 

‘La Historia de San Martin’. 

JoaS Hernandez (1834—1886) — ‘Martin liierro’.^ 

Olegario Victor Andrade (1841—1882) — 'Atiantida, Canto al 
Porvenir de la Raza Latina en Amdrioa’; ‘Promcteo’. 
Carlos Maria Ocantos (born I860)— ‘Leon 
Zaldivar' I ‘Don Periecto'. 

Ricardo Rojas (born 1882) — ‘El Criato In- 
visible’. 

Hugo Wast (Gustavo A. Martinez Zuviria) 

(born 1883)— ‘El Desiei'to de Piedra’. 

Ricardo Gtiiraldes (1886-1927) — ‘Don Seoundo 
Sombra’. 

BOLIVIA 

Only about 15 per cent of Bolivia’s pop- 
ulation is white; few of the Indians can 
read or write; and Bolivia is geographi- 
cally isolated high up in the Andes. These 
circumstances have hampered its literary 
development. Benjamin Lenz, Nestor v-arr—i . 
Galindo, and Daniel Calvo were poets of 
the romantic school. ;The modernist poet Ricardo 
Jaimes Freyre was bom in Bolivia, but lived for most 
of his life in Argentina and did much of his work 
there. Rosendo Villalobos is the best Icnown of con- 
temporary Bolivian poets. Here is a list of the works 
by these writers: - , > 

Nastor Galiiido (1830-1865)— ‘Ldgrimaa’. 

Daniel Calvo (1832-1880) — ‘Melanoolia’; ‘Rimas’. r 
, Baniamin Lenz (1836-1878)— poems. 

Rosendo Villalobos (born 1859)— ‘Tio-Tao, a mi Eeloj’. 
Ricardo Jaimes Freyre (1870-1933)— ‘Caatalia Bdrbara y 
Otros Poemas’; ‘Los Conquiatadorea’. 

BRAZIL 

The first Brazilian books were descriptions of the 
country and its native Indians. Then came the poets, 
most of them imitating the great Portuguese poet 
Camoens. The greatest of Brazilian poets was An- 
tonio Gonoalves Dias, who introduced what is known 
as “Ihdianism” into his country’s literature. Dias 
had Indian and Negro blood as well as Portuguese. 
For this reason he may be considered truly representa- 
tive of the great racial melting-pot whiph is Brazil. 

Brazil has also produced a number of fine novelists. 
Brazilians were writing truly American, truly Brazil- 
ian, novels before the rest of Latin America turned 
to native subjects.. Two outstanding novelists were 
the Yisconde Escragnolle de Taunay and Euclydes da 
Cunha. Both of these men wrote of the series, the 
wild hinterland in the interior of Brazil. Among 
Brazil’s chief writers are;, 

Antonio Gonijalyes Diaz (i823--1864)— ‘Poesias Americanas'. 
Jos5 Martiniano’de Alenear i(1829-1877)— ‘O Guarany'. 
Joaquiin Maria Machado de . Asa^^ (1839--1908)— ‘Yayfi 
Garcia’ ; ‘Memoriaa Posthumaa de Braz Cubaa’. 

Alfredo BacragnoUe de Taunay (1843-1899) — ‘Innocencia’. 
Manuel de Oliveira Lima (1866--1928)— ‘Dom Joilo VI no 
..Brazil’,..,' . 

Euclydes da Gunha (1866-1909) — ‘Oa Bortoea’, 

CHILE 

Chile’s most distinguished writers are historians 
and biographers like Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna, 

I Diego Barros Arana, and Miguel Luis AmunAtegui. 
The best novelists are Alberto Blest Gana; who wrote 
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about social conditions in the country, and the his-' 
torical novelist Daniel Barros Grez. 

Chile’s greatest poet was not a Chilean. Andnis 
Bello was a Venezuelan who did not move to Chile 
until he was 48 years old, but who did his 
best work after that time. Bello was a 
remarkable man. He was a noted lawyer 
and educator, as well as a poet. He 
worked with Bolivar during the wars of 
independence and served afterward as 
I first rector of the University of Chile. In 
the top rank among contemporary Latin 
American poets is Chile’s Gabriela Mis- 
tral, who writes simple melancholy verses, 
often with a religious inspiration. Here is 
a list of the works by Chilean writers: 
Alonao de Ercilla y ZUfiiga (1533-1594) — 
\/fT^Tn AT La Araucana . 

AndrPs Bello (1781-1865) — ‘Silvas Ameri- 
canaa’; ‘Gram5,tioaCastellana’. 

Miguel Luis Amundtegui (1828-1888) — biograpbiea. 

Diego Barros Arana (1830-1907) — ‘Historia General de 
Chile’. 

Benjamin Vicuiia Mackenna (1831-1886) — histories, biogra- 
phies. ; 

Alberto Blest Gana (1831-1920)— ‘Martin Rivas’. 

Daniel Barros Groz (1834-1904) — ‘Pipiolos y Poliioones'. 
Jos6 Antonio Soffia (1843-1884)— ‘Bolivar . y San Martin’. ' i 
Josd Toribio Medina (1852-1930)— bibliographic works. 
Eduardo Barrios (born 1884) — ‘El Hormano Asno'. 

Gabriela Mistral (Luoila Godoy Aloayaga) (born 1889)— 
‘Desolaoidn’. 

COLOMBIA 

Colombians like to call their capital Bogotd, the 
“Athens of America,,” Even the politicians in this 
republic are likely to be poets, and the poets often 
become politicians. 

Jos6 Asuncidn Silva’s nobly pessimistic voice in- 
spired Rub6n Dario and thus helped to launch the 
modernist movement. Among Colombia’s other great 
poets were Jos6 Eusebio Caro, who has been called the 
“Puritan of South American literature,” and Julio 
Arboleda, who mixed poetry with politics and died at 
the hands of an assassin. The austere Guillemo 
Valencia is an important recent poet. 

‘Maria’, a sentimental description of life on a 
Colombian plantation, by Jorge Isaacs, was one of 
South America’s first notable novels. Jos5 Eustaoio 
Rivera’s ‘La Vor4gine’, a novel of the Amazonian 
forest, ranks high in the new school of native fiction. 
Among Colombia’s chief writers are: 

Eugenio Diaz Castro (1804-1865)— ’Manuela’. 

Josfe Eusebio Garo (1817-lS53)~-poem3. 

Julio Arboleda (1817-1862)— poems. . ' 

Gxegdrio Guti6frez Gonzdloz (1826-1872)— poems. : 

Jorge Isaacs (1837-1895)— .‘Maria’. 

Joa5 Asunoidn Silva (1866-1896)— poems. 

Guillermo Valencia (1873-1943)— poems, 

Jos6 Eustaoio , Rivera (1889-1928)— ‘La Vordgine’, 

COSTA RICA 

A great deal of poetry is \mtten in the five small 
republics of Central America, but little of it is ever 
heard of in the outside -world. When a good poet 
appears, he is likely to seek broader opportunities in 
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larger countries. This is true even of Costa Hiea, 
whose orderliness and high degree of literacy are in 
marked contrast with the turbulency of its little 
neighbors. Emilio Pacheco Cooper (born 1865), 
Carlos Gagini (1865-1929), and Rafael Machado 
Jtoegui (1834-?) are probably the best known Costa 
Rican poets. Aquileo J. Echeverrfa (1866-1909) at- 
tracted some attention among the modernists. 

CUBA 

Cuba’s long continued servitude to Spain and its 
struggle for freedom have colored much of its poeti-y. 
The best Cuban poet, and one of the finest that Latin 
America has produced, was Jos6 Marfa Heredia. 
Heredia’s life was a short one (he died at 36) and he 
spent part of it in unhappy exile in the United States. 
But he had time to write many splendid poems of 
nature and of patriotism. The revolutionary leader 
Jos6 Marti also wrote poetiy, but he is better known 
for his brilliant and eloquent prose. 

Cuba’s best-known woman poet, Gertrudis G6mez 
de Avellaneda y Arteaga, was not, like most of her 
fellows, a revolutionary. She lived most of her life in 
Spain, where she devoted herself to writing lyric 
poems and poetic dramas. Here is a list of Cuba’s chief 
writers and their works: 

Joafi Marla Heredia (1803-18,39) — poems. 

Gertrudis Odmez de Avellaneda y Arteaga (1814-1873)— 

‘Baltasar’; 'Saul'; ‘Alfonso Munio’. 

Juan Clemente Zonea (1832-1871) — 'Cantos de la Tai'de’. 
Josd Marti (1863-1896)— poems, essays, speeches. 

Julid:n del Casal (1863-189.3) — poems. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The small and turbulent Dominican Republic, 
which shares with Haiti the Caribbean island of Santo 
Domingo, has a notable literary record. 

The country has produced one remarkable literary 
family. Dona Salom5 Urena de Henrfquez was a dis- 
tinguished poet, an educator, and a leader of Domin- 
ican intellectual life. She married Fi-ancisco Henrf- 
quez, also a writer, who was at one time president of 
the republic. Their sons, Pedro and Max Henrfquez 
Urena, became two of the outstanding figures in their 
country’s later literary history. 

The great Puerto Rican thinker and educator 
Eugenio Marfa de Hostos spent much time in the 
Dominican Republic. The Henrfquez family helped 
him to introduce new educational methods there. 
They and their friends established one of the most 
fruitful intellectual movements in Latin America. 
The best-known writers include the following: 

Felix Miarla del Monte (1819-1899) -^ppems, 

Manuel de Jesiia Galv&n (1834-1911)— ‘Enriquillo’. 

Jos4 Joaquin P&ez (1845-1900)— ‘Fantasias Indlgenas’. 
Salom6 Urefia de Henriquez (1860-1897) — poems. 

Fabio Fiallo (bom 1865) — poems. 

Pedro Henriquez Urefia (boril 1884)— ‘El Naoimiento de 

Dionisos'; ‘Antologla Dorainicana’. 

Max Henriquez Urefia (bofn 1886).— poems, literary history, 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador contl'ibuted to Latin American literature 
one of the first and greatest of its modern poets. Jqs5 
Joaqufn de Olmedo fought with Bolfyar for the ihde- 
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pendence of South America. After the battles of 
Junfn and Ayacueho, which broke the Spanish power 
in the northern part of the continent, he wrote ‘La 
Victoria de Junfn, Canto a Bolfvar’. The keynote of 
this fine rhetorical poem was patriotism and Pan 
American unity. Olmedo, unlilce many Latin Amer- 
ican poets, included the United States as well as Latin 
America in his Pan Americanism. Ecuador has pro- 
duced other good writers but Olmedo overshadows 
them all. Among its chief writers are: 

Jose Joaquin de Olmedo (1780-1847) — ‘La Victoria de Junin, 
Canto a Bolivar’. 

Numa Pompilio Llona (1832-1907) — ‘Los Caballeros del 
Apocalipsis’ ; ‘La Odisea del Alma’. 

Juan Leon Mera (1832-1894)— 'Cumandd'; ‘La Virgon del 
Sol’. 

Juan Montalvo (1832-1889) — ‘Siefce Tratados’. 

Victor Manuel Rend6n (1869-1940) — ‘Obras DramdtioaB’. 

GUATEMALA 

There are four outstanding figures in Guatemalan 
literature. Although Antonio Jos5 de Irisarri was ac- 
tive in the revolution against Spain and later held many 
public offices, his pen was never idle. He Wrote 
verse, political articles, and essays on grammar and 
philology. Jos5 de Batres y MonMfar was a poet 
whose best-known work ‘Tradiciones de Guatemala’ 
consists of three humorously scandalous stories told 
in verse. Juan Didguez y Olaverri was a popular poet 
of the romantic period. .Tos4 Milla y Vidaurre (Salome 
Gil), historian and novelist, was Guatemala’s out- 
standing prose writer. Here is a list of the works by 
these writers: 

Antonio Jos6 de Irisarri (1786-1868) — 'Poeslas Satirioas y 
Burlescas’; 'Cuestiohes Filoldgioas’, 

Jos6 de Batres y Montfifar (1809-1844) — ‘Tradiciones de 
Guatemala’. 

Juan Di6gU6Z y Olaverri (1813-1866)— 'Las Tardes de 
Abril’; ‘A la Independencia’ ; ‘La Garza’. 

Job6 MiUa y Vidaurre (Salome Gil) (1827-1882) -‘Historia 
de la America Central’; ‘Don. Bonifacio’. 

HAITI 

Haiti, which shares the island of Santo Domingo 
with the Dominican Republic, is a Negro republic 
whose people speak French. The bulk of the Haitians 
are miserably poor and ignorant. But the small ruling 
class is highly cultured, and Haiti has many poets, 
writing like Frenchmen, yet with a strong strain of 
Africa in their work. An anthology of Haitian prose 
and poetry was awarded a prize some years ago by 
the Ekench Academy, but the work of Haitian writers 
is little known outside of their own country. The 
republic’s chief claim to literary fame is probably the 
fact that Alexandre Dumas, the great French novelist, 
was of Haitian parentage. Its best-kiiown writers are 
D5mesvar Delorme (1833-?), Frfidferic Mareelin (born 
1852), George Sylvain (born 1866), Massillon Coicou 
(boni,1867), and L6on Laleau. 

HONDURAS 

Honduras is another Central Arherioan republic 
with a sparse literary product. : Alberto Membreno 
(1859-1921), politician, diplomat, scholar, is the com- 
manding figure in Honduran letters. Jos6 Cecilio del 
Valle : {1780-1834),; the scholar Jos6 Trinidad Reyes 
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(1797-1855), the orator Ilam6n Rosa (1848-1893), 
and the poet Juan Rarndn Molina (1876-1908) are 
other leading writers. 

MEXICO 

Mexico has one of the oldest, richest, and most 
varied of Latin American literatures. It stretches 
from the songs of the 17th-century nun, Sor Juana In4s 
de la Cruz, to today’s revolutionary social novelists. 
There is an undertone of sadness in almost all Latin 
American literature. But this is particularly marked 
in Mexican writing. It comes partly from the strong 
Indian strain. The mingling of white and Indian 
blood has come closer in Mexico than anywhere else 
in America to creating a new race. 

The most important of Mexico’s poets in the roman- 
tic period were the poetic dramatist Ignacio Rodriguez 
Galvan and the sonneteer Manuel Jos5 Othdn. The 
musical and melancholy Manuel Gutierrez Ndjera also 
wrote in this period. But he wrote with more grace 
and lightness than most of the romantics. He was 
really a forerunner of the modernists. One of the 
greatest of the modernists, Amado Nervo, was also a 
Mexican. Nervo wrote simple, tender songs of great 
freshness and beauty. 

Mexico has a long list of novelists, too. But its 
most important fiction has sprung up since 1912, when 
the Mexican revolution began. Such men as Mariano 
Azuela, Martin Luis Guzmd,n and Gregorio Lbpez y 
Fuentes are writing vividly of the revolution and of 
the life of the humble peons who are still fighting that 
revolution. Mexico’s best-known writers are: 

Juana InSa de la Cruz (1651-1695) — Tnundacidn Caatdlida’. 
Juato Sierra (1814-1861) — ‘La Hija del Judio’. 

Ignacio Rodriguez Galvdn (1816-1842) — ‘Mdfioz’; ‘Visita- 
dor de MSxioo’. 

Rafael Delgado (1853-1914)— ‘Angelina’; ‘Calandria’. 
Salvador Diaz Mirdn ,(1853-1928) — poems. 

Manuel Joa6 Othdn (1858-1906) — ‘Noohe R(istica de Wal- 
purgis'l ‘Sinfonia Dramdtica’. 

Manuel Gutifcrez NAjera (1859-1895) — ‘Para Entonoes’. 
Federico Gamboa (1864-1929) — ‘Suprema Ley’. 

Amado Nervo (1870-1919) — ‘Epitalamio’. 

Mariano Azuela (born 1873) — ‘Los de Abajo’; ‘Maroela’. 
Martin Luis GuzmAn (born 1890) — ‘El Aquila 
y la Serpiente’; 'La Sombra del Caudillo'. 

Gregorio Ldpez y Fuentes (born 1897) — ‘El 
Indio'. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua has produced only one writer 
of consequence. But Ruben Dario (1867- 
1916) was a writer great enough to assure 
: literary imrnortality to any country. The 
founder of the modernist movement was a 
child prodigy. He could read when he was 
three years old. At 13 he, was writing 
poetry for the newspapers. His unhappy 
childhood and the unfortunate love af- 
fairs of his later wandering life left their ■ - 

marks on his prose and poetry. He ore- ^ 

ated a new style and turned the whole course of Latin 
American ; literature in a new direction. His chief 
works are ‘Azdl’, ‘Prosas Profanas’, and ‘Cantos de 
Vida y Esperanza’. 
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PANAMA 

Panama has been a separate country for less than 
30 years. Before that it was part of Colombia. R 
may therefore be given a share in Colombian litera- 
ture. It has not had time to develop a national 
literature of its own. 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay is in much the same situation as Bolivia. 
It is largely Indian in population and even more 
isolated than Bolivia. It has been engaged in an al- 
most continuous series of wars since it became inde- 
pendent. Thus it has contributed little to literature. 
During the past few years Juan E. O’Leary (born 
1880) has been writing history and Juan Stefanich 
(born 1889) poetry, wtiile Juan Natalieio GonzAlez 
has produced the nationalistic, anti-imperialistic work, 
'Paraguay Heroico’. 

PERU 

The most noted of Peruvian prose writers was 
Ricardo Palma. He created what was almost a new 
type of literature. The nine volumes of his ‘Tradi- 
ciones Peruanas’ are a mixture of history and fiction. 
They are made up of tales and anecdotes from 
Peruvian history, many of them amusing, all of them 
delightfully written. Unlike most Latin Americans, 
Palma was a cheerful writer. 

Jos6 Santos Chocano, Manuel Gonzdlez Prada, and 
Jos6 Maria Eguren are the outstanding names in 
Peruvian poetry. Chocano was second only to Dario 
among the great modernists. Among the modern 
prose writers are Francisco Garcia Calderdn, bril- 
liant historian and political essayist, and Josd Carlos 
Mariiltegui, one of South America’s leading radical ) 
authors. Here is a list of works by Peruvian writers; . 
Ricardo Palma (1833-1919) — ‘Tradicionos Peruanas'. 

JosA Santos Chocano (1875-1934) — 'El Canto del Porvenir'. 
JosA Marla Eguren (born 1882)— ‘Poeslas Simbdlleas'. 
Franoisoo Garcia Caldordn (born 1883) — 'Hombres e Ideas , 
de Nuestro Tiempo’; ‘Profosorea de Idealiamo’. 

Manuel GonzAlez Prada (1884-1918) — 'PAjinas Libres'. 

JosA Carlos MariAtegui (1895-1930) — ‘La Escena Contem- 
porAnea’. 

EL SALVADOR 

El Salvador has had two poets who de- 
serve mention, Juan Jos6 Bernal (born 
, 1841-?) was a mystic nature-poet. Juan 
Josd Cafias (1826-1900) sang sentimental 
patriotic songs. Most of them grew out of \ 
his own experiences in the California gold 
rush and in fighting against the filibusterer : 
William. Walker. 

''URUGUAY' ■ ; :':y 

Uruguay is a small country with a rich , 
literature. Juan Zorilla de San Martin is 
the greatest of all Uruguayan poets. His 
DARto i^°®i‘“i™bwn : Work is a long poem, ‘Ta-; 

, barA’, describing the tragic love of a half-, 
breed Indian for a Spanish girl. 

, .Eduardo, Acevedo. Dfaz heads the list of novelists 
with his pleasant romance ‘Brenda’ and his novels of 
gauchos, and Indians. : Carlos Reyles is the leading 




modern novelist. He deals with the tragic, sordid side 
of Uruguayan life. 

But foremost of all Uruguayan widters, known all 
over the world, was Jos6 Enrique Rodo, the essayist. 
He wrote much and brilliantly on social and political 
subjects. His most famous work is the slim little 
volume ‘Ariel’. This is a message to Latin American 
youth which has been a bible to Spanish-speaking 
young people for several generations. In ‘Ariel’ Rodd 
contrasts the idealism of Latin America with the ma- 
terialism of the United States. Rodd’s attitude is 
one-sided and rather unfair. But ‘Ariel’ is the key to 
the way many Latin Americans feel about the 
United States. Among Uruguay’s chief writers are: 
Alejandro Magarinoa Cervantes (1826-1893)— ‘Caramurd’. 
Eduardo Acevedo Diaz (1851-1921) — ‘Brenda’. 

Juan Zorilla do San Martin (1855-1931)— ‘Tabare’; ‘La 
Layenda Patria’, 

Carlos Reyles (1868—1938) — ‘Boba’; ‘El Embrujo de Sevilla*. 
Jos6 Enrique Rodd (1872-1917) — ‘Ariel’; ‘El Mirador de 
Prdspero’. 

Javier de Viana (1872—1927) — ‘Yuyos’. ~ 

Julio Herrera y Reissig (1875-1910) — ‘Los Peregrines de 
Piedra’. 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuela was one of the first countries in which 
realistic novels about social and political life became 
popular. Early leaders of this school were Gonzalo 


Piedn-Pebres and Manuel Dfaz Rodriguez. Two of 
the most noted of contemporary Latin American 
novelists are Venezuelans. Rdmulo Gallegos writes 
dramatic novels of the llanos. Rufino Blanco-Fombona 
is a poet and a vigorous critic, as well as a novel- 
ist. Here is a list of works by Venezuelan writers; 

JoB& Antonio Maitin (1804-1874) — ‘El Mdscara’. 

Juan Antonio Perez Bonalde (1846-1892) — ‘Poema del 
Niagara’. 

Gonzalo Picon-Febre.B (1860-1918)— ‘El Sargento Felipe’. 
Manuel Diaz Rodriguez (born 1868) — ‘Idolos Rotos’. 

Rufino Blanco-Fombona (born 1874) — ‘La Lilmpara do Ala- 
dino’; ‘El Hombro de Hierro’; ‘Ei Hombre de Oro’. 
Romulo Gallegos (born 1882) — 'Doila Bdrbara’; ‘Pobre 
Negro’. 

Bibliography 

The only full-length history of Latin American litei'ature in 
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rhe MOTHER-TONGUE of the CIVILIZED WORLD 


L atin language 

AND Literature. 
When people nowadays 
talk of inventing a world 
language, the idea sounds 
visionary to many of us. 
But such a language 
really existed for many 
centuries — ^from just be- 
fore the dawn of the 
Christian era almost to 
our own times. This 
world language was Latin. 
It began its cosmopolitan 


ATO one who is ignorant of Latin can be called educated, 
■L V for without it we have not complete mastery even 
of our own language, and the foundations of half of human 
knowledge are a sealed book to us. The whole structure 
of our civilization is based on the creations of Latin 
genius, which we can understand only imperfectly with- 
out knowing its language. For, to quote the eloquent 
words of J. W. Mackail, "‘It is in their literature that the 
inner spirit of the Latin race found its most complete 
expression. In the stately structure of that imperial 
language they embodied those qualities which make the 
Roman name most abidingly great— honor, temperate 
wisdom, humanity, courtesy, magnanimity; and the 
civilized world still returns to that fountain-head, and 
finds a second mother-tongue in the speech of Cicero 
and Vergil." 


Europe without learning 
the languages of the 
various countries, since 
in every community 
there were sure to be 
men of learning who 
taUced Latin; and state 
documents, as well as 
scientific, philosophical, 
and other works of 
scholarship were written 
exclusively in Latin. 

Even today Latin is 
something of a world 
language, though in a 


career as a conquering ■ — _ language, rnougn in a 

tongue by following the victorious Roman legions over different way. One-third of the English that we 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, until at length it became write is Latin, and we can hardly spealc a sentence 
the speech of civilization, and was spoken in one without using some such words as “wall,” “street, 
form or another from the British Isles to the “city,” “army,” “justice,” “religion,” and thousands 


Persian Gulf. 

In the mouths of the unlearned and careless major- 
ity, the Latin of everyday life kept steadily changing 
ill pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. Thus 
various dialects grew up in different localities, which 
in the course of a few centuries developed into the 
group of related tongues called the “Romance lan- 
guages” (see Romance Languages). But literary 
Latin, which remained the language of religious and 
political life as well as the language of scholarship, 
underwent little change. In the Middle Ages scholars, 
priests, and statesmen could travel the length of 


“city,” “army,” “justice,” “religion,” and thousands 
of others that we have inherited from the ancient 
Romans (see English Language). In the Romance 
languages of Europe-^Italian, French, Spanish, and 
the like— the proportion of Latin words is even 
higher than in English. 

In the Indo-European family of languages, Latin 
is a younger sister to Sanskrit and Greek. {See 
Philology.) At the time when Greece was creating 
the greatest poetry of all time, Latin was still only a 
dialect spoken by a few tribes in the vicinity of Rome. 
And it was not until the 3d century B.c. that it had 
been planted throughout Italy, superseding for the 


67a: 




i ’ most part the other Italic dialects; and not until The first Latin writer whose works have survived I 
the first century that it had been developed into a in any considerable body is Titus Maccius Plautus | 

superb literary language, a marvelous instrument for (2S4?-184 b.c.), the greatest comic dramatist of Home. I 

prose and poetry. The Latin of this so-called Golden Twenty of his farcical plays have been preserved more I 

Age had a stateliness and an artistic finish of style or less intact across the hazards of the centuries, I 

that have never been surpassed in any tongue. The making him one of the world’s chief dramatic in- I 

masters knew the limitations of their instrument, fluences. His plots— ^which he borrowed from the 

Latin was not adapted to expressing fine shades of later Greek comic poets — have in turn furnished a 

meaning; therefore the great Roman writers strove rich mine for later playwrights, including Shakespeare 

rather for clearness and precision. It had not the and Moli&re; and many of the stock characters of 

variety of sound that Greek possessed through its the comic stage of today are mere adaptations of the 

more numerous vowels and diphthongs anditsmusi- types which he took from Greek comedy. i 

cal accent, and the monotony of Latin was further Though Plautus got the substance of his plots and i 

increased by the great number of long syllables. But characters from Greek sources, his manner and spirit ! 

this very monotony in the right hands gave weight were essentially Roman. His great successor Terence, S 

and dignity, and a beautiful rhythmic cadence. who was born about the year Plautus died, avoided ^ 

The Beginnings of Literature as a blemish any impulse toward originality or the 

Just what Latin literature might have become if expression of national quality, and set himself to copy | 

it had been left to itself, as the Greek was, we shall his Greek originals with slavish fidelity. There is 

I never know. Certainly it would have been very nothing Italian about his work but the language. ■ 

i different. Before the invasion of Greek culture that His merit is that he thus brought into Roman litera- I 

followed the Roman capture of Tarentum, the great- ture the Greek standards of elegance, artistic per- I 

'■ est of the Greek colonies in southern Italy (272 B.C.), fection, and moderation; his defect, that he “struck I 

1 the Romans had developed a meter of their own and Latin literature at the root with the fatal disease of I 

the beginnings of a literary form. Their so-called mediocrity.” His six plays, which all survive, have I 

I Saturnian verse was apparently based upon accent served as models of classical perfection to every gen- I 

i as our verse forms are, and was a vigorous, rough- erationof playwrights since, and some of his exquisitely I 

i and-ready line capable of adaptation to a variety of polished lines, such as Homo SMtn; humani nihil ay % 

I poetical purposes. The Greek measures which Latin me alienum puto (“I am a man; and I think nothing I 

i afterward imitated were based not on accent but upon pertaining to mankind foreign to me”) have passed | 

: long and short syllables. into the currency of common speech. I 

In the languages of many uncivilized peoples now- In addition to these poets, we have crusty old Cato I 
adays the first written book is a translation of the the Censor (234-149 b.c.), who was the first writer I 

' Bible. In Rome the first book seems to have been a of prose history in Rome to use his native tongue, I 

I translation of the ‘Odyssey’. This was made in the and whose published speeches Cicero sincerely V I 

latter half of the 3d century B.c. by a Greek, Livius admired; and Lucilius (about 180-103 B.c.), who 

Andronicus, who was brought to Rome as a slave wrote the first satires that were satires in the modern 

after the capture of Tarentum. Andronicus trans- sense of witty social criticism. These are all the 
lated some Greek plays as well. The next poet, names we need to remember from the early period 
Gnaeus NaCvius (died about 200 B.c,), went on trans- of Latin literature, 
lating or imitating Greek drama, often using subjects The Golden Age 

from Roman history and introducing aUusion to con- The Golden Age, as We call the period when Latin 
j temporary politics. He made use also of the pattern literature reached its greatest splendor, covers about 

I given by Andronicus’ ‘Odyssey’ to write an epic of a century (80 B.C.-14 a.d.), from the beginning of 

the first Punic war. Thus, from the very beginnings Cicero’s rise as an orator to the death of the Emperor 
Roman literature - was based on Greek models. Augustus, under whose patronage arts and letters 

On this foundation Quintus Ennius (239-169 b.c.), flourished as never before iii Italy. Cicero brought 
the most important Roman writer before the age of Latin prose as an instrument for oratorical, philo- 
Cicero, reared the stately edifice of his ‘ Annales’—a sophical, literary, and epistolary expression to such 
tremendous epic history of the Roman state, which a pitch of perfection that the adjective “ Ciceronian” 
is unfortunately known to us by only a few fragments, is a synonym for “classically perfect,” “polished.” 

In this poem Enniiis remolded the still rude and (See Cicero.) In the words of the greatest of mod- 
clumsy Latin to fit the stately flow of the Greek ern critics of Latin literature (J. W. Mackail), 
hexameter verse fom (see Greek Language and Lit- "Cicero’s unique and imperishable glory is that 
erature), thus influencing the whole later history of he created a language which remained for 16 cen- 
the language. A tireless and prolific worker, Enmus tunes the language of the civilized world, and 
also piodueed an astonishing number of translations used that language to create a style which 19 cen- 
from the Greek tragedy and comedy, as well as many turies have not replaced, and in some respects have 
original dramas, and other works which won for him hardly altered.” Different but in no way inferior to 
tne title father of Rorngn poetry.” the stately sonorous periods of Cicero was the simple 



The Homer of Rome 


straightforward style of Caesar, whose ‘Gallic Wars’, 
recording his campaign in Gaul, will ever remain a 
model of prose narration (sec Caesar). 

The other chief writers of the Ciceronian period are 
Sallust, Lucretius, and Catullus. Sallust (86-34 b.c.) 
is placed in the front rank of Roman historians by 
the accounts he has left us of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy and the Jugurthine war. The philosophical 
•epic De rerum natura (“Concerning the Nature of 
Things”) of Lucretius (96?-65 b.c.) is perhaps the 
most original and certamly next to the ‘Aeneid’ the 
greatest poem in Latin. The love poems of Catullus 
(84r-54 B.c.) present the joy and pain of the passing 
moment with the same vividness that we find in the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. 

With these names we pass from the literature of 
the Roman Republic to that of the Empire. As the 
giants of the Ciceronian period had perfected Latin 
prose, so their later contemporaries of the Augustan 
age perfected Latin verse. First of these both in 
time and genius was Vergil (70-19 b.c.), “the Homer 
of Rome.” His great national epic, the ‘Aeneid’, is 
one of the supreme masterpieces of the world, yielding 
place only to the matchless ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’. In 
his hands the Latin hexameter became “the stateliest 
measure ever molded by the lips of man,” and the 
unforgettable pictures he wrought — of the last agony 
of Troy, of the wanderings of the “pious Aeneas,” of 
the tragic passion of the ill-starred Dido — ^have moved 
to tears generation after generation as nothing else 
in all literature has done (see Vergil). 

In the field of lyric and satiric verse, the genial and 
accomplished Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
66-8 B.c.) triumphed as surpassingly as did Vergil 
with the epic. He embodied his philosophy of “ideal- 
ized common sense” in phrases of such unforgettable 
charm that many of them have become as familiar as 
proverbs. “The schoolbook of the European world, 
the ‘Odes’, have been no less for 19 centuries the 
companions of mature years and the delight of youth.” 
In his mildly ironical ‘Satires’ and ‘Epistles’ ho left 
the most complete and vivid picture we have of life 
in the Augustan age. 

The Elegiac Poets 

There was nothing of Horatian self-restraint and 
even-souled calm in the brief erratic life of Sextus 
Propertius (50?-15 b.c.) who flashed on the Roman 
world as a boy of 20 with a volume of passionate 
colorful poems celebrating his love for the capricious 
“Cynthia.” A gentler and more refined young poet 
of the same time was Tibullus (54?-19 b.c.) in whom 
grace and melodiousness took the place of Propertius’ 
fire. These two poets both used the metrical form 
called the "elegiac,” which their brilliant contempo- 
rary Ovid (43 B.C.-18 A.D.) polished to the same 
perfection to which Vergil had brought the hexameter 
and Horace various lyrical forms. A facile and 
copious writer, Ovid became the uncrowned laureate 
of the later Augustan age, whose glittering coldness 
and cynical worldliness he so perfectly embodied in 
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his licentious ‘Art of Love’. For us the most attrac- 
tive of his many productions is his romantic ‘Meta- 
morphoses’ — a fascinating narrative poem as long as 
the ‘Odyssey’ in which he has interwoven a vast 
number of stories from the ancient mythology. 

The Augustan age was preeminently the Golden 
Age of Latin poetry, but to this time belongs also 
the most famous of the Roman historians. Livy 
(59 B.C.-17 A.D.) is particularly noted for the splendor 
of his rhetoric. He preferred literary effectiveness to 
historical accuracy, so that his narrative of Rome 
from its founding is more like a prose epic, a series of 
splendid pictures, than a critical history. 

The Silver Age 

After Ovid and Livy the decline of Roman litera- 
ture sets in rapidly. The so-called Silver Age that 
followed the reign of Augustus is so very literary 
that it scarcely interests the general reader. All 
work, whether in prose or verse, suffered from the 
custom of public readings. The author was tempted 
into writing brilliant passages to win the praise of 
his listeners even though he injured his work as a whole. 

The satirist Juvenal (60?-140 a.d.) and the epi- 
grammatist Martial (40?-104 a.d.) belong to this 
later period. Juvenal’s savage castigations of Roman 
life have been translated and imitated by many 
English poets. These men are chiefly interesting to 
us today for the picture they give of Roman life in 
the days of the empire. The tragedies of Seneca— 
Nero’s tutor — with their ghosts and their dismal lack 
of acting qualities, were the chief models for tragedy, 
as Plautus and Terence were for comedy, among the 
early writers of English drama. Today we read them 
as curiosities, though we can still enjoy Seneca’s 
philosophical studies written in letter form. 

Tacitus (65?-120), whose perverse and vivid style 
has sometimes been compared to that of Carlyle, 
gives us a number of valuable historical pictures. 
The ‘Germania’ is our only view of central Europe 
under the early Roman Empire. His ‘Agricola’ is a 
very beautiful piece of biography. And what remaina 
of his ‘Annals’ and ‘Histories’ is our chief source for 
the events of the first century of the Roman Empire. 
The historian Suetonius (75?-160), a writer of much ; 
less distinction than Tacitus, had the advantage of 
being one of Hadrian’s private secretaries, and could 
therefore write his very gossipy ‘ Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars’ from documentary sources. 

Perhaps the most interesting writings in Silver 
Latin are the letters of Pliny the Younger (617-113), 
The most famous is the one telling of thCi death of 
his uncle Pliny the Elder in the eruption of Vesuvius 
that buried Pompeii. As a whole these letters give a 
racy picture of the time that is also pictured in Juvenal 
and Tacitus. Pliny the Elder (23-79) was the author 
of a'Natural History’, which is a priceless storehouse 
of information about the science of ancient times. 
Two other works of the Silver Age strike a more 
modern note, the literary criticism of Quintihan and 
the ‘Satyricon’, the prose novel of Petronius Arbiter. 





Those running east and west — 
parallel to the Equator — are called 
"parallels,” and the distance be- 
tween them is measured in 
“degrees of latitude.” Those run- 
ning north and south — from pole 
to pole~are called “meridians,” 
and the distance between them 
is, measured in "degrees of longi- 
tude.” Instead of marking each 
degree, which would make a con- 
fusing network of lines on the 
map, every fifth or tenth degree 
only is usually marked. If you 


latitude and longitude 


With the gradual breakdown of the Roman Empire W .” ; and so oi 

which followed the death of Marcus Aurelius (180 a.d.) been measure( 
literature almost disappeared. Although there were 180th meridiai 

brief flickers of activity from time to time, the exactly opposi 

genuine Roman spirit was dead. Latin survived as Greenwich, an 
a learned language — and still survives, for every circles which pi 
year sees a considerable output of scholarly research This meridian 
written in Latin — ^but Latin literatoe may be said the east and w 
to have ended in the 2d century. which have at t 

As Latin has never ceased to be spoken as a learned are the ones 
language, its pronunciation haa been corrupted by the Ferro (in the C 
pronunciation of the various languages of Europe. Thus 
the name Cicero is commonly pronounced in France as »,ovollola riocro 
Sisero, in Italy Chichero, in England Sisero. In moat schools paraneis aeu e, 
of the United States the so-called Roman method of pronun- poles. 1 he mc 
oiation is used, which attempts to approximate aa nearly as the North Pole 
possible to the pronunciation of Cicero’s time. This gives only latituc 

the vowels about the same sound as in French and Italian ,• , 
and the consonants C and G are always given their hard unset 

sound. Thus the word Cicero is pronounced Kikero. only possible dl 

Latitude and Longitude. To indicate accurately measured on t 
the position of a place on the surface of the earth, miles. This d: 
geographers imagine the globe to be covered with a little less than 
network of lines regularly spaced. how the earth is spaced off 


Q. . 1 Tlie Imaginary lines encircling the Earth . 

btates, you will see that parallels paraUe; to the Equator ( 0 ®) are the Parallels astronomical observations. Lath 
and meridians form the bouD- *nd‘‘nuVw^^^ tudeis foundatsea bymeasur- 

daries of many of the states. the Equator are the Meridians of Longitude, jng with an Instrument called 

In numbering the parallels, we begin with the a sextant the sun’s angular distance above the hori- 

Equator as zero and count north and south. Thus the zon when it is at the highest point or “ zenith” — 

first degree north of the Equator is one degree north that is, at exact noon. From astronomical tables 

latitude, usually written “lat. 1° N.”; and the first which give the “declination” of the sun (its distance 

degree south of the; Equator is one degree south north or south of the Equator for that day) the lati- 
latitude or ‘Tat. 1“ S,” Since the distance from the tude is then found. One of the simplest ways to 
Equator to either of the poles is one-fourth of a circle compute longitude at sea is by noting the difference in 
around the earth, it will measure one-fourth of 360 time between that given by the observation of the 
degrees (the number of equal parts into which a sun at noon,. and that given by a chronometer or 
circle is divided), which equals 90 degrees. Thus 90 watch set to Greenwich time. The longitude is the 


W.”; and so on until 180 degrees (half of 360) have 
been measured off eastward and westward. The 
180th meridian is on the other side of the earth, 
exactly opposite to the one which passes through 
Greenwich, and with it, it forms one of the great 
circles which pass through the poles around the earth. 
This meridian is neither “east” nor “west,” for both 
the east and west counts end here. Other meridians 
which have at times been used in calculating longitude 
are the ones passing through Washington (D.C,), 
Ferro (in the Canary Islands), and Paris (France). 

As you can readily see, the circles forming the 
parallels decrease in size from the Equator to the 
poles. The meridians all meet at the poles, therefore 
the North Pole cannot be said to have longitude. It 
has only latitude (lat. 90° N.), and from there the only 
direction is south, just as from the South Pole the 
only possible direction is north. A degree of longitude 
measured on the Equator is a little more than 69 
miles. This distance decreases until at 30° it is a 
little less than 60 miles, at 60° about MH miles, and 
IS SPACED OFF at the poles, zero. (For table of 
values, see Longitude.) 

A degree of latitude measured 
from the Equator to the first par- 
allel north or south is about 68?4 
miles; but between lat. 45° and lat. 
46° it is a little more than 69 miles. : 
If the earth were a perfect sphere 
the degrees of latitude would, of 
course, all be an equal distance 
apart; but the earth is flattened 
at the poles and bulging at the 
Equator, which accounts for the 
difference noted above (see Earth). , 
The determination oLbothlati- 
, ™ tude and longitude depends upon 

encircling the Earth , .11 t 

( 0 ®) are the Parallels astronomical observations. Lath 

e!nn this"^pictutl at tude is found at sea by measur- 
iridians of Longitude, jng -svith au Instrument called 
a sextant the sun’s angular distance above the hori- 
zon when it is at the highest point or “zenith”— 
that is, at exact noon. From astronomical tables 
which give the" declination” of the sun (its distance 
norther south of the Equator for that day) the lati- 
tude is then found. One of the simplest ways to 
compute longitude at sea is by noting the difference in 
time between that given by the observation of the 
sun at noon,. and that given by a chronometer or 


degrees , north, latitude marks the position , of the 
North Pole, and 90 degrees south latitude that of 
the South Pole. 

In numbering the meridians most countries by 
agreement have chosen as the point of departure the 
meridian passing through Greenwich, England, where 
the British Royal Observatory was established in 
1675- Beginning with tins as 0°, the first degree 
east of Greenwich is called one degi-ee east longitude, 
or 'Tong. 1° E.”; the first degree west is “long. 1° 


amount by which noon by Greenwich time is earlier 
or later than noon at the observer’s point; one 
hour’s difference in time means 15° difference in 
longitude. The wireless telegraph dispatches now 
enable mariners 'to keep their watches accurately set 
to Greenwich tiime. 

Other imaginary lines on the earth’s surface are the 
two tropics— the Tropic of Cancer (23 degrees north 
of the Equator) and the Tropic of Capricorn (23)4 
degrees south of the Equator). These two paraUels 
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mark off the belt around the middle of the earth in 
which the sun, at some period of every year, is directly 
overhead. Elsewhere the sun’s rays never shine 
straight down from the zenith. The tropical belt, 
therefore, is the region of greatest heat. 

The polar circles are the same distance from the 
poles that the tropics are from the Equator. The 
Arctic Circle, therefore, is 66 degrees north latitude, 
and the Antarctic Circle is 66 degrees south lati- 
tude. They mark off the regions around the poles 
where each year there is at least one day when the sun 
does not set, but is visible above the horizon for the 
full 24 hours. {See also Maps.) 

Latvia. Latvia or Letvia — the “land of the Letts” 
—is one of the three Baltic States that enjoyed brief 
freedom after the Russian revolution of 1917. It com- 
prises most of the former czarist provinces of Couriand 
and Livonia and lies between Esthonia and Liihuania. 
The Gulf of Riga makes a deep indentation on the 
northwest coast. Latvia possesses about 340 miles of 
seacoast, and there are good harbors at Riga, Libau 
(or Liepaja), and Windau (or Ventspils). The area of 
Latvia is 25,402 square miles; population, 1,900,000. 

Much of Latvia is low and marshy, though Livonia 
has wooded hills and pretty lakes. One man, Baron 
Osten Sachen, used to own all Couriand; but after 
1917 many of the big estates were divided up, making 
87,000 new farms, and rousing a sullen peasantry to 
a spirited and energetic interest in managing their 
own affairs. 

The Letts, 76 per cent of the population, are, with 
the Lithuanians, a branch of the Indo-European 
family, aldn to the Slavs. More than half of the people 
are Lutherans. Much progress has been made in 
education, stabilizing of mdustry, and introducing 
modern ways of life. 

Industries, Transportation, and History 

Latvia is chiefly an agricultural country, but 
industries are claiming more workers. Rye, barley, 
oats, potatoes, and flax are the main crops; timber, 
flax, and butter the chief exports. It has about 2,000 
miles of railroads, the same mileage of inland water- 
ways, and some 600 miles of paved roads. 

In the 13th century what is now Latvia was part 
of the territory conquered and Christianized by' 
crusading Teutonic knights. In the, 16th century the 
region came under Poland’s rule. In 1629 Sweden an- 
nexed Livonia, but a century later it fell to Russia. 
Couriand was annexed by Russia in the third parti- 
tion of Poland (1795), and the two provinces formed 
part of the czar’s realm until the Russian revolution 
of 1917. Then Latvian nationalists rose up, and in 
November 1918 proclaimed a new republic. 

Latvia existed as an independent nation little more 
than 20 years. In 1939, while most of Europe was en- 
gaged in war, Russia exacted important military con- 
cessions from Latvia. In July 1940 a , newly elected 
Latvian parliament voted, as did those of Lithuania 
and Esthonia, to incorporate the nation in Russia as 
the fifteenth Soviet Republic,' (iSce also Russia.) 


Laundry and DEY-CtEANiNa. Washing clothes, 
which used to be a sudsy Monday morning job in the 
home, is a big thriving industry earning more than 
$700,000,000 a year in the United States alone. The 
laundryman takes your big bag of wash to a modern 
power laundry equipped to make short, efficient work 
of what was a backbreaking task for the housewife. 

With careful sy.stem, the soiled pieces are identified 
by indelible marks, sorted, and dropped insside the 
cylinder of a huge washer. The cylinder, of wood, 
stainless steel, or monel metal, can swish and toss as 
much as 600 pounds of clothes at one time. It 
rotates inside a water-filled shell, whirling the clothes 
through rich suds and dropping them into the bath 
hundreds of times without ever scouring them over a 
rubbing board. There are 10 to 12 washings in suds, 
rinsing water, and bluing water, lasting an hour and 
a half. 

Then the clothes go into a hydro-extractor, a 
whirling metal basket which spins the water out. 
“Wet wash” is sent home after it leaves this basket. 
“Finished service” is starched, dried with hot air, 
and sent to the ironers. All “flat work,” such as 
towels, table cloths, and sheets, passes between a 
polished, steam-heated surface and a series of soft 
padded rolls. Clothing is finished on steam-heated 
presses and touched up with electric hand irons. 
Clever work must be done to remove spots and stains, 
and to bleach the clothes without damaging them. 
The steam laundry industry and manufacture of 
laundry machinery were developed chiefly at Troy^ 
N. Y. 

The Delicate Work of Dry-Cleaning 

Many articles of clothing cannot be washed in water 
because it would change their shape and color. Silks, 
velvets, woolen suits and dresses, felt hats, and fine 
rugs must aU go to the dry-cleaner. His is a modern 
trade, netting a yearly income of about $150,000,000, 
induing the proceeds from dyeing. All the glittering 
figures of history — siting Solomon in his purple robes, 
the magnificent Medici of Italy, the brilliant Louis 
XIV of France, and lace-frilled, gold-embroidered 
Queen Ehzabeth — all of these dabbed at the stains 
and soils of their velvets and satins with inefficient 
water, and then went on wearing their finery dirty! 

The elegance of today is clean elegance. Near the 
middle of the 19th century, French cleaners first be- 
gan to remove grease and dirt with solvents, using 
benzine and camphene, replaced now chiefly by 
petroleum naphtha. Today garments are agitated in a 
metal washer with a clear solvent, then with a soapy 
solvent. Next they are rinsed in a flow of cleaning 
fluid and whirled dry as in a laundry. Then stains of 
fruit, coffee, grease, or inlc are removed by expert 
.spotters,. and finally the job is pressed and mended. 
Stains offer a difficult chemical problem to the dry- 
cleaner. So do “weighted" silks and rayon (see Silk). 

There is a growing tendency to combine laundries 
and dry-cleaning agencies because of the similarity of 
the services they perform. 
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Laurel. The best known, species of these hardy uplifted to form a plateau, and then was carved by 
shrubs is the American or mountain laurel, which is stream erosion; f"" ” ’ «"« <. u.. 

found from Pennsylvania southward, and is < . 

abundant in the moun- ^ 

tains of the CaroUnas the mountain laurel in full bloom 

and Teimessee. It is a r "> ^'|j| 
shrub varying from 2 to ^ , 

20 feet in height. Dur- j, - - 

ing June and July it 
bears beautiful white or uHV' 
xose-colored flowers, 
some of which exhale a 
pungent perfume. The ■. 

leaves are rather large | . , 

and lance-shaped and ;*>.4 
are shining and leathery. 

having yellowish green 
flowers, is found in the 
Mediterranean districts 
of Europe and in Great 

the family which in- 
eludes the sassafras and Mountain Laurel 
camphor, trees remark- “°'“usedSf yea 
able for their aromatic _ 

qualities. From the berries and other parts of the 
sweet laurel is distilled an aromatic oil used in the 
manufacture of toilet waters. The dried leaves 
also are used for flavoring in cookery and pick- 
ling. The ancient Greeks used the entwined 
twigs of this tree to crown victors of the Pythian 
games. The tree was sacred to Apollo, and the 
nymph Daphne when pursued by Apollo was, in 
answer to her prayers, changed into a laurel. The 
custom of placing a laurel crown on the brow of poets 
dates from the Middle Ages. 

The mountain laurel belongs, not to the classic 
old-world laurel family (Lauraceae), but to the 
heath family (Ericaceae). The name of laurel is given 
also to shrubs of the rose and other families. Old- 
world laurels are found in southern Asia as woU as 
in Mediterranean Europe. Cases of poisoning have 
been traced to wild honey gathered from the pretty 
flowers of some species of laurel, while the leaves of 
other species are deadly to live stock. The beauty of 
the shrubs makes them popular among gardeners and 
they are extensively cultivated. 

Scientifio name of the moTintain laurel, Kalmia lalifolia. 

Evergreen shrub or treelike plant f loaves bright green, 

. pointed at both ends; flowers, numerous, in terminal clusters, 
varying from white to pink, with one pistil and 10 stamens; 
round seed capsule; stem hard, smooth, and brownish. 

LauRENTIAN plateau. Eastern Canada rests upon 
some of the oldest rock in the world. This rock, which 
exists in a vast mass called the Laurentian Plateau, or 
Canadian Shield, was dry land ages ago when the 
.oceans stifl rolled over the sites of the Appalachians 
and the Rookies; and throughout geologic time it has 
been a firm anchor for the continent. Later it was 


L, -j stream erosion; finally it was planed almost level by 
especially mighty glaciers. This combination of uplift and ero- 
sion gave eastern Can- 
ada its present-day ap- 
pearance as a rocky 
tableland, deeply carved 
by rivers. The Saguenay, 
a tributary of the St. 
Lawrence, with great 
fiordlilre cliffs rising in 
some places to 1,500 and 
1,700 feet, has some of 
the most sublime river 
scenery in the world, 
and is yearly visited by^ 
thousands of tourists. 
The Muskoka lake re- 
gion in Ontario, with 
almost 1,000 island- 
dotted lakes and ponds, 
surrounded by beautiful 
forest scenery, is another 
favorite summer resort. 

from throe-fourtbS of an inch to a full inch Ihe Whole plateau IS SO 

r3iV”anl“trer1e*c’'ir\tCr" covered with Winding 

waterways and lakes 
that, by making occasional portages, one can travel 
in almost any direction by canoe. 

Shaped like a great" V, "with theHudsonBayin the 
center, the Laurentian Plateau in the widest use of the 
term underlies 2 million square miles — more than half 
of Canada. On the east, it underlies most of Quebec 
and Labrador; on the south it extends through On- 
tario as far as Lake Superior and the Adirondack 
Mountains. Portions of its southern edge are exposed 
in northern Michigan and Wisconsin. Its north- 
western edge runs east of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Arctic Ocean. The whole plateau is tilted like a great 
slab, with a gentle slope from a clifflike edge in 
Quebec and Labrador, to sea level around Hudson 
Bay. In the center a slight dome is traversed by the 
divide, called the Height of Land, between the St. 
Lawrence drainage to the Atlantic and the, drainage; 
to the northward. Scattered beds of glacial drift, 
which block old stream beds, have produced a great 
number of lakes. The average elevation is 1,600 feet, 
but some parts are 6,00,0 feet high. 

Minerals are of the sort usually found in the granite 
and other igneous rocks which make up the plateafl. 
No wealth of coal or petroleum exists, but metals are 
abundant, particularly gold, nickel, copper, platinunaj 
silver, cobalt, and rare metals, including radium. The 
nickel deposits near: Sudbury, ,Gnt., are among the 
richest in the world. . ; ' 

Thick evergreen forests cover the region as far 
.north as the timber line; the “barren lands" beyond 
are rarely visited by whites. Great herds of caribou 
and musk oxen roam this region, and are hunted 
occasionally by Indians and Eskimos. 




jjAURi^, WILFRID (1K41-1919). The first; per cent of silica are called basic lavas, and melt at 
Frenoh-Canadian to becoiM prime minister of Canada, about 2250® Fahrenheit. Lavas containing 66 per cent 

Laurier guided the young Domimon through a 15-year or more of silica are acid lavas and remain more or less 
period 01 amazing development. Though French was pasty even at 3100°. Lavas of Stromboli in the Lipari 
his native he became a master of English Islands (where Vulcan is fabled to have had his forge), 

oratory , and his eloquence, heightened by his pictur- the Hawaiian Islands, and Skaptar Jokul in Iceland 
esque personality, made him popular throughout are basic. Basic lava flows faster than acid lava; hence 

Canada. ^ the cones of such volcanoes are low and have gentle 

Laurier was bom at St. Lin, Quebec, and studied slopes. The lavas from Mt, Shasta, Mt. Hood, and 
law at McGill University. In 1874, after serving three Mt. Rainier on the Pacific coast, and from Vulcano of 

years in the Quebec legislature, he was elected to the the Lipari Islands, are acid, and so these mountains 

Canadian House of Commons. His rise in Parliament have high steep cones. Newly ejected lava may flow 
was rapid. In 1887, though a French-Oanadian and a as fast as 60 miles an hour, but its speed is soon 
Roman Catholic, he was chosen leader of the Liberal ' checked, usually to less than a mile an hour. 

Party, and nine years fiery furnace If acid lava cools too 

later he became prime _ , , _ _ , quickly for its minerals to 

M C d^” crystallize, it forms ^ 

Queen Victoria’s Golden This is a maaa oi cooua and hardened lava on the edge of the Volcanoes.) 

Jubilee. fa*®'', of o'* “*® pf Hawaii. Queer looking thing, LaW. We USe the WOrd 

T . ... ian't it? But stranger still is the fact that the islands of the , .,r , , . ,i 

LauriGr S immigration Hawaiian group, like many; others in the Pacific, were built up iS-W With at least three 

policy brought hundreds fundamentally different 

of thousands of settlers, l«s* tl>e top rose above the surface. Countless years of erosion meanings. In its Widest 
and he formed a practical sense, law expresses the 

plan for the settlement and development of the western relation between cause and effect. Students of the 

provinces. He reduced postal rates, promoted the sciences found, after long observation, that natural 

building of railroads, and appointed a railway com- objects and forces can be depended upon to act in 

mission to regulate rates. After 15 years in office his certain ways; these ways are natural laws. Thus the 

government was defeated on the issue of reciprocity chemist speaks of the law of the conservation of mat- 
in trade with the United States. ter; the physicist, of the laws of motion; the biologist, 

Laurier’s dearest ambition was to bring about har- of laws of heredity, 
mony between the French and English in the Domin- In a narrower sense the word law refers to the social 
ion, and perhaps his greatest service to his country was life of man. Thus we speak of laws of etiquette, laws 
his fostering of a national spirit. of honor, and the moral law. When people first 

Lava. The more or less completely melted rook began to live in groups they had ho rules or laws, but 

discharged from volcanoes is called lava. Molten they soon realized that each man had to pay attention 

lava is a very thick fluid permeated with gases and to the needs and welfare of Ms neighbors in order 

steam. Its fluidity depends on its temperature, the to make life not only pleasant but possible for the 

amount of vapors it contains, and its chemical compo- : greatest number. These rules or customs were at first 
sition. Those lavas which contain not more than 58 : unwritten, and were not always observed. When 



Canon and Martial Law 

Canon law arose in the Middle Ages to deal with 
church matters. The New Code of the Canon Law is a 
collection of all the disciplinary laws of the Roman 
Catholic church. Military law is the set of rules used 
for governing a military organization. Martial law ia 
the suspension of civil laws in time of emergency, such 
as invasion or insurrection, and the enforcement of 
WRENCE military 1^ on the civilian pop- 


law in this second sense failed, when ridicule and 
ostracism were not effective checks, the state stepped 
in, maldng law in a third sense. 

Development of Positive Law 
The word law is now most commonly used in this 
stricter or more positive sense of rules or codes, which 
the state enforces through its political organization. 
The earliest code of laws that has come down to 
us is that of Hammurabi, the james i 

Babylonian monarch, who lived 
about 2100 B.c. (see Baby- 
Ionia and Assyria). Sometimes I . iS ^ 
laws proved unsatisfactory [• d ^ 
and were changed, as for exam- _ 
pie when the harsh laws of 
Draco, who compiled the first 
Athenian code in the 7th cen- 
tury B.C., were displaced by ~ 

those of Solon (see Solon). The i.'i 
Romans, with their genius for * “ , ^ 

government, gradually built up ^ 

a remarkable body of law based ( • 

on long-established custom, * 
modified and enlarged by judi- ‘ 

cial decisions and legislative en- 
actmehts. 


Parliamentary law is 
j noli “law.” It is merely a body 
of rules to regulate the proce- 
i: _ , j dure of a deliberative group. 
pPm Jurisprudence is the science of 

I'p'-' study 

V' ^ classification of laws. {See 

Courts of Justice; International 
Law; Jury ; Parliamentary Law.) 
. The law profession is crowded, 
but many who have had legal 
\ 1 raining find it an excellent 

preparation for business. Edu- 
cational .and examination re- 
quirements for admission to the 
bar differ in various states. The 
AmericanBarAssociationstand- 
l requires two years of college 

Lawrence, James (1781- 
\~i- -s '1^ 1813). “Don’t give up the 

i’t Give Up the Ship Captain 

Lawrence, commander of the 

U. S. frigate Chesapeake, as his men were Carrying him 
below, mortally wounded. These words were used later 
these local laws, and gradually popular custom gave by Captain Perry on his flag at the battle of Lake Erie, 
waytb judicial custom. Astime went on, the decisions James Lawrence, a native of Burlington, N. J., en- 
of the judges, constantly modified by later decisions, tered the navy as a “middy” at the age of 17, androse 
were accepted as the body of English “ common law.” to the rank of lieutenant in 1802. During the war with 
Except in Louisiana, where the Code Napoleon prevails the Tripoli pirates (1804-05) he fought in the Mediter- 
(see Louisiana), civil law in the United States is based ranean as second in command to Decatur. At different 
on English common law. times he commanded the Arpws, Vixen, TFasp, and 

Statute Law and Constitutional Law Hornet. As commander of the Hornef, early in 1813, he 

Statute law, or legislation, is another kind of law captured the British sloop-of-war Peacock, after a 
whichgrew up because new conditions arose, to'which spirited. 15-inihute engagement. For, this. Congress 
judge-made or common law did not apply. This is law gave him a vote of thanks and a gold medal, 

made by legislative bodies, such as parliaments, con- A few months later found him in command of a 

greases, and legislatures. Furthermore, two chief types poorly trained crew on the CkesapcuAie. On June 1, 1813, 
of law came to be recognized: civil law, which sets the Chesapeake sailed out of Boston Harbor to meet 
forth the rightsof persons, with methods for maintain-, the British frigate Shannon. The two vessels were 
ing or regaining them; and criminal law, which deals about equal in size and guns, but the crew of the 
with actions harmful to the public and the private SfeaftnoTi were experienced and well-trained men. Law- 

good, and with punishments for offenders. Constitu- rence was courageous, skilful, and energetic, but 

tional law is the basic law of a state; it provides the over-confident. After a short fierce fight, the 

framevvoi’k of the government established under it. Chesapeake was disabled and Lawrence was fatally 


Justinian codified in what came 

to be called the Roman Civil * 

Law. Roman law has deter- r] 

mined the general character of > “ 1 

the laws of every nation in 

western Europe except Eng- 

Before the Norman invasion 
of England, each manor, bor- j 
ough, or shire had its rules Ls-. ^ 
based on established custom — , 

laws of tradition. After the _ The Man Who Wou 

Normans conquered the island, judges appointed by 
the long moved from place to place to administer 
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wounded. He died a few days later in Halifax, the 
port where his captured vessel was taken. His body 
was later returned to the United States and buried 
with military honors in the yard of Trinity Church, 
New York City. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward (1888-1935). A 
motorcycle accident in an English country lane 
brought to a dramatic close one of the most remark- 
able and romantic careers of the World War period. 
“Lawrence of Arabia" had become famous the world 
over because of his amazing ex- 
ploits as leader of the Arab revolt 
against the Turks (1916-18); and 
his dislike of publicity, which led 
him afterwards to change his 
name twice and hide himself in 
the ranks of the British army, had 
made him an almost legendary 
figure. 

Lawrence was born Aug. 15, 

1888, in North Wales. After a 
regular school course he enrolled 
at Oxford, where his unusual per- 
sonality began to show itself. He 
never attended classes; he spent 
his nights roaming around the 
city; he read continuously, cover- 
ing probably more than 50,000 
books. I 

At an early age Lawrence be- I 
came interested in the Middle Lawrenc( 

Ages, and this interest resulted in 
a journey to the Near East, to study the castles of the 
Crusaders. Ho tramped all over Palestine, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, becoming acquainted with the Arabs, 
and thus laid the foundations of his great life work. 

When the World War broke out Lawrence was back 
in England. Eager to take part, he was rejected for 
active service on account of his small size. He soon 
found a place in the War Office, however, and did liis 
work so well that he Avas transferred to the intelligence 
service in Egypt. Soon afterward he was sent to 
Arabia, with the rank of colonel, and there he began to 
take an active part in the "Revolt of the Arabs." 

Lawrence arrived at a time when the Arabian forces 
were scattered, weakened, and discouraged. With tire- 
less energy, he rode all over Arabia, winning the con- 
fidence and admiration of the tribes, constantly urging 
' Arab unity. He identified himself completely with the 
Arabs and their cause; he rode about on the swiftest 
camels, wearing beautiful white flowing robes and the 
head-dress of an Arab chieftain; he often went for days 
at a stretch with little sleep; he endured even greater 
hardships than the Arabs. Soon Lawrence had or- 
ganized the Arabs into a fighting unit, and by a series 
of lightning maneuvers he time and again outwitted 
the Turks, routing them from , strong positions and 
inflicting heavy losses. 

The Arabs will long remember ^ Lawrence— they 
called him “El-Aurcns" — for Ins train-wrecking, The 


Lawrence of Arabia 


Turks controlled a railroad Avhich ran to Medina, 
where they had a strong army entrenched. Over this 
railroad food and supplies were regularly sent. Law- 
rence planted mines — “tulips” he called them — 
blew up supply trains, and captured the provisions 
for his Ai’abs. 

As the campaign continued, Lawrence, working 
closely with Allenby, the British general, and with the 
Arabian Prince Faisal, moved steadily north. He won 
battle after battle, until in one last magnificent push 
his forces completely destroyed 
the Fourth Turkish Army and 
captured Damascus. 

Lawrence’s major task was 
over. But Arab independence was 
still close to his heart, and he 
looked after Arab interests at the 
Peace Conference. The Middle 
Eastern Settlement of 1921, in 
wliich he took a prominent part, 
he considered a much more impor- 
tant accomplishment than his vic- 
tory over the Turks. This work 
ended, he retired from public life, 
to write his account of the revolt, 
‘The Seven Pillars of Wisdom’. 
An abridged edition was later,, 
issued, the famous ‘Revolt in the 
D esert ’ . All the money that came 
to him from the sale of the 
if AraWo * Revolt ’ lie gave to set up an edu- 

cation fund for officers’ children. 
Throughout his life he would take nothing by way of 
reward, neither money nor military decorations, for 
his part in the Ai-abian struggle. Later he received an 
appointment to Oxford, but was soon called to the 
Colonial Office to advise on Arab affairs. Again he 
retired, entered the Royal Air Force as a mechanic, 
transferred to the Tank Corps, and finally returned 
to the Air Force. To escape unwelcome attention, he 
legally changed his name, first to Ross, then to Shaw. 
His most important work during this period was a new 
translation of Homer’s ‘Odyssey’. 

During his last few months, Lawrence led the se- 
cluded life of a scholar; but he rvas planning a return to 
public activity when the fatal accident occurred. 
Lawrence, Mass. This city has long been the 
nation’s chief center for the manufacture of woolen ' 
and worsted goods. It is also important in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, 
and making fine paper. 'Textile machinery, automo- 
bile wheels, shoes, foundry products, and chemicals 
are other products. 

When the movement of textile industries to the 
South in the 1920’s caused a decline in this long- 
established business, Lawrence began a campaign 
which brought it many ncAV industries, especially man- 
ufactures of hard rubber and electrical and radio parts. 

Lawrence lies on the Merrimack River 30 miles 
from the ocean, and 26 miles northwest of Boston. 


L 
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lead 





The water power of the Merrimack, derived from a 
great dam begun in 1845, was the reason for the 
development of industry at this point. The town 
was incorporated in 1847 and named in honor of 
Abbott Lawrence, a member of a famous family of 
Massachusetts merchants and manufacturers, and a 
director of the company which built the dam. A 
structure of heavy granite, 900 feet long and 30 feet 
high thrown across the rapids, this dam now furnishes 
about 15,000 horse-power. 

Lawrence is the center of a district known as 
Greater Lawi'ence, including the towns of Andover, 
North Andover, and Methuen in Massachusetts, and 
Salem in New Hampshire. Many of those employed 
in the manufacturing establishments of Lawrence live 
in these near-by towns. Population of Lawi’ence 
(1940 census), 84,323. 

Lead. Among the heavy metals lead is one of the 
most useful. Lead has done more to civilize man than 
gold or silver or Jewels, for type used in printing is 
made of lead alloyed with tin and antimony. 

Lead is indispensable in industry. That important 
but destructive agent, sulphuric acid, is made in lead 
chambers, on which the acid forms a protective coat 
of lead sulphate, soluble only in concentrated acid. 
Lead blocks the passage of radon, the radium emana- 
tion, and of the X-rays, which are destructive when 
not controlled; so shields of lead are used to protect 
operators worldng with these forces. 

Many and Varied Uses of Lead 

Lead helps the scientists to study the structure of 
the blood cells and to analyze the gases of the sun, 
for part of the refractive glass of microscopes and 
telescopes is lead. We speak of “leaden skies,” yet the 
sparkle of optical glass and the brilliancy of cut glass 
are both due to lead. We can take better pictures, and 
read by a more brilliant light because of the lead in 
camera lenses and electric light bulbs. 

Lead has been used for water pipes since the earliest 
times, and is still sometimes used in plumbing, though 
hon is more common. The Romans, the first plumbers, 
called lead “plumbum,” from which comes its 
chemical symbol Pb. A section of lead pipe dug up in 
Rome bore an inscription showing that it had been 
made about 70 a.d. It had lain in the ground for more 
than 1,800 years and was stiU in good condition. 

. Basic lead carbonate, white lead, helps make the 
best paints; red lead, or mmum is used to prevent 
rusting of iron structures; litharge or lead monox- 
ide is the compound used in making flint glass and 
glazed ; pottery. Lead sheaths cover electric cables, 
lines chemical tanks, and makes plates for storage 
batteries, and is largely used in building. Mattresses 
of lead are used as shock absorbers in the foundations 
of skyscrapers. Lead, alloyed with tin, antimony, and 
copper, makes one Icind of babbitt, an anti-friction 
metal used in machine bearings. The useful and 
ornamental pewter is usually an alloy of load and 
tin, sometimes with other metals (see Alloys; Storage 
Battery). Lead compounds are used to hasten the 


vulcanization of rubber. With a little arsenic, tin, or 
antimony, lead makes shot and shrapnel bullets. 
Shot is made by dropping molten lead from a height 
into cold water, or by running the metal through 
small holes into molds. Solder, so necessary in modern 
industry, is an alloy of lead and tin in varying 
amounts. An anti-knock motor fuel contains tetraethyl 
lead. By raising the temperature and pressure at 
which gasoline explodes, it keeps hot carbon from 
firing the more volatile portions prematurely. 

The United States produces more than one-third 
and consumes about one-half of the world output. 
Missouri, Utah, Idaho, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Montana are important lead-producing states, 
but the ores are found in several other states. Mexico, 
Australia, Spain, Canada, Germany, India, and 
Belgium are the other chief producing countries. 
Lead ores often contain silver. 

How Lead is Mined and Purified 

Lead is mined chiefly in the form of galena, lead 
sulphide, and is obtained mainly from mines worked 
through shafts and tunnels. The ore is loosened by 
drilling holes in it, and exploding dynamite in the 
holes. Small cars haul the broken rock to the surface, 
where it is put through crushers which separate the 
lead from a large part of the waste rock. It is mixed 
in a blast furnace with iron ore, limestone, and cokey 
and brought to a heat sufficient to melt the mass to 
liquid form. The sulphur is driven from the lead sul- 
phide by the heat and the action of the iron oxide; 
and the heavy molten lead settles to the bottom and 
is drawn off. The slag, which floats on the molten 
metal, is removed through another opening. The 
metal is run into molds to form “pig” lead. Galena, 
111., and Galena, Kan., were named from the large 
deposits of galena ore in the vicinity. 

AU lead compounds are poisonous, and the poisons 
are “cumulative”; that is, they accumulate in the 
body, gradually producing more serious conditions, 
from colic to nerve paralysis, blindness, convulsions, 
insanity, or even death. There is little danger from 
lead plumbing if the water is “hard”; such water 
forms a closely adhering coat of salts on the pipe 
which prevents further action. “Soft” water may 
di.ssolve some lead and should not be piped in lead. 

Lead was used in very ancient times. It is men- 
tioned frequently in the Old Testament. As far back 
as 2000 B.c. it was used to purify gold and silver, 
and was mined in Greece (see Greece; Silver). For 
centuries Spain was the greatest producer, until the 
United States jumped to the front late in the 19th 
century. More recently Mexico and Australia have 
passed Spain in amount of production. 

It is believed that certain forms of lead are the end 
products in the brealdng down of uranium through the 
radium or other scries. Lead found in uranium ores has 
an atomic weight of 206, while ordinary lead has an 
atomic weight of 207.2, and is believed to be a mixture 
of three isotopes, with weights of 206, 207, and 208 
(see Chemistry). All forms are chemically identical. 
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keep records, prepare data, and carry on any other 
assigned tasks. All treaties are registered at and 
published by the Secretariat at .the League’s permar 
nent headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Council normally consists of 14 members, of 
whom five are permanent and nine non-permanent. 
Each of the member countries of the League has only 
one vote in the Assembly, though it may have three 
representatives. Both the Council and the Assembly 
may consider any question affecting international 
interests. In the event of threat of war, the Council 
immediately convenes. New states are admitted to 
the League upon consent of two-thirds of the Assem- 
bly; -withdrawal requires two years’ notice and fulfil- 
ment of all obligations. 

The Assembly normally meets every September to 
formulate the League’s yearly program and transact 
other business. It draws up the budget and elects 
the non-permanent members of the Council. Meetings 
of both the Assembly and the Council are public. 

Members were required to abrogate all previous 
treaty engagements inconsistent with the Covenant. 
But agreements tending to promote peace were specifi- 
cally exempted by Article XXI, which says: 

Nothing in thia Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 

Many permanent committees were set up, such as 
the Mandates Commission, which was to examine the 
reports of the mandatory powers governing territories 
taken from Germany and Turkey. 

An early part of the work of the Council, in accor- 
dance with Article XIV of the Covenant, was the 
organization of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, or “World Court,” in an effort to apply 
judicial procedure to international questions that 
invoWe legal rights; that is, justiciable questions. 
Its judiciary consists of 15 judges, each elected for a 
nine-year term by majority vote from a list of nom- 
inees submitted by members of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion, as established by the Hague Peace Conferences. 
Although the United States is not a member of the 
League, an American judge, by invitation, sits on the 
bench of the World Court. It meets at The Hague, 
aud its proceedings are conducted very much like 
those of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
scope of its work ia defined in the Covenant: 

The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any dis- 
pute of an international character -which the parties thereto 
submit to it. . The Court may also gi-vre an ad-visory: opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it by .the Council or 
bytheAssenihly. 

All the countries which are mernbers of the League 
have apeed that any international dispute which is 
likely to lead to armed conflict shall be submitted to 
the EeSgue’s proeedui'e. In quetiions referred to the 
Council, if the Council makes a unanimous report (the 
votes of the disputing states not counting) , the mem- 
bers tif the Leagued are bound not tg declare war on 
the disputant complying with the Council’s report. 
If the Council fails to obtain unaniniity, the membem 
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of the League are free “to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice,” Article XVI of the Covenant sets forth 
the “sanctions” or coercive measures which the mem- 
bers agree to use against any member nation which 
goes to war instead of submitting its disputes to one 
of the methods of settlement discussed above. The 
financial and economic boycott is the strongest sanc- 
tion, but the Council also has the right to recommend 
the use of military force against the offending nation. 

Treaties discussed by the A.ssembly and later rati- 
fied by the states become a part of international law 
for those states. Purthermore, the League has under- 
taken to codify the body of existing international law. 
(See International Law.) 

The refusal of the Senate to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles kept the United States out of the League. 
Especially vehement was the attack on Article X of 
the Covenant, which reads: 

The membera of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve aa against oxtemal aggression the torritoriid integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression, or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggre.ssipn, the Council .shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

The opponents of the League argued that under 
this article a decree of the Council, of whom all but 
one would represent foreign countries, might draw the 
United States into a war to defend some European or 
Asiatic state. They asserted also that , the United 
States might have to submit to a foreign commission 
or court such purely domestic questions as immigra- 
tion. Those in favor of joining the League pointed' 
out that no action, could be taken in the League 
Council except by unanimous consent; that a repre- 
sentative of the United States would have a perma- 
nent seat in that body; and that Congress alone still 
retained the right to declare war. 

The League officially came into existence with the 
ratification of the peace treaty, Jan. 10, 1920, and 
the first session of the Council was opened in Paris 
January 16. The first Assembly of the League met in 
Geneva Nov. 15, 1920, with 41 nations represented. 
More than 20 nations joined later, but there were also 
numerous withdrawals. In 1940 the League had an 
effective membership of 47 nations. 

■ After the World War of 1914-18, the League helped 
to stabilize finances and to bring relief to -war victims. 
It aided in the suppression of slavery and the illicit 
narcotics trade, helped to better working conditions, 
established institutions for the study and treatment 
of disease, and found ha-Vens for political and re-: 
ligious refugees. It successfully arbitrated a number 
.of international disputes which might have resulted 
in war. In later years, however, it suffered a series of 
defeats. In defiance of the League, Japan invaded 
Manchuria and Chink; Germany absorbed Austria 
and Czechoslovakia; and Italy annexed Ethiopia and 
Albania. . The League’s most crushing failure was its 
inability to prevent a new World War in September 
1939. (Bee also Europe; World War, Second.) 
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minute period. We find that in the first five mmutes 
he wrote 60 words; after 50 hours of practise, he wrote 
130 words in five minutes; after 100 hours, 143 words; 
and after 150 hours, 220 words. We can then plot the 
boy’s learning record to give us a “learning curve” 
like that shown in Fig. 2. If we plot the cat’s record in 
getting out of the cage, we get a learning curve like 
that in Fig. 3. When accomplishment is measured by 
a greater production in a given time, the curve goes up 
as in Fig. 2; when accomplishment is measured by a 
decrease in the time taken to do something, the curve 
goes down as in Fig. 3. Some modem schools use 
devices in the study of arithmetic which enable the 

HOURS OF PRACTISE 
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Fig. 2, The wavering line in this chart shows progress in learning 
typewriting with continued practise.- Varying conditionSf both 
mental and physical, cause slight variations but do hot affect 
the main upward trend. 

child to chart his own learning curve from day to day 
and so See whether or not he is progressing. 

Figures 2 and 3 are typical curves of learning. They 
show that more rapid progress is made in early trials 
and less progress as trials continue. In other words, 
the more sldlful one becomes, the less progress he 
makes during any given period of practise. It is easy 
to raise typewriting speed from 6 to 10 words per min- 
ute but hard to raise it from 85 to 90 words per minute. 
Reaching the Limit of Learning Ability 
This is the reason so few people ever reach the peak 
in any learning process. A Bobby Jones or a Tilden or 
a Paddock has practised so much under such strong 
motivatioh that he has reached a level of skill beyond 
the attainment of the otdinary individual. This leads 
us to wonder if continual practise makes a continual 
rising of the learning curve. Many investigations have 
been made in an attempt to answer this question. 
From thism we learn that each individual has a phys- 
iological liinit beyond which he eannpt increase his 
skUl. When a golf or tennis , champion first starts to 
play, his skill improves steadily; but before long his 
skOl is much the same year after year. He seems to 
have reached his physiological liinit. 


Why “Set-Backs” Occur 


We may, however, take comfort in the fact that 
very few people practise long enough or hard enough 
to reach the limit of skill. Most of us, with respect to 
most of our activities, can still improve a great deal. 
Very few learning curves show steady progress from 
the beginning to the end. They are marked by irregu- 
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^ 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

Fig, 3. From this chart we are able to follow the stages by which 
the cat, in the experiment described On the previous page, be- 
came proficient in lifting the latch to escape from the puzzle-box. 

larities, many of which psychologists have been able 
to explain. Some of these iiTegularities are caused by 
such accidental conditions as fatigue, lack of interest, 
and disturbing surroundings, and so have no real sig- 
uificance. Sometimes, however, a person will make 

WEEKS OF PRACTISE 
4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 



^ 4 8 12 16 20 24 26 32 36 40 

Fig, 4. The student of telegraphy, whose learning curves are repro- 
duced above, found Wore difflcute in receiving than in sending. 
Note also fhe"piatqau,'> a period of no progress, in the lower curve. 


steady progress over a period of time, then .show no 
progress at all for a whilej but later begin again to 
improve, ; This is illustrated in Fig, 4, which shows 
companion curves for sending and receiving in teleg- 
raphy,, In sending, progress is uniform, while in re- 
ceiving there is a period from the 10th to the 24th 
week in which, little or no progress is made. This 
period of no progress is called a“plateau.’’ There are 
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“Plateaus” of Little Progress 


two explanations which may account for it. One is 
that the person, having reached a level of skill on the 
basis of simple habits, cannot progress until he has 
combined the simple habits into more complex ones. 
Let us use an illustration. A boy knows how to run 



Fig. S. This maze is used in experiments on the learning ability 
of rats. Try working it out from entrance to food chamber, and 
pity the rats who could not see over the partitions as you can. 


and he knows how to throw a baseball when he is 
standing still. He wants to learn to throw a baseball 
while he is running, For a time he will show no prog- 
ress in either running or throwing. Then suddenly 
he “gets the hang of it” and begins to improve again. 

The second explanation traces the plateau to the 
attitude of the individual. When the person is inter- 
ested, progi’ess is rapid. When interest is lost, he 
becomes “stale” and discouraged over the difficulty 
of the problem, and the plateau results. 

Experimental evidence in support of this theory 
comes chiefly from studies on typewriting, in which it 
was discovered that by giving special motivation to 
the pupil when he was in the plateaus it was possible 
to: eliminate some of them and to produce curves more 
nearly like those of animals who are urged by a con- 
stant desire and show few plateaus in their learning. 

Keep At It Constantly and Regularly 

It is probable that both theories about theso dis- 
couraging plateaus are correct. At any rate the prac- 
tical truth established by such studies is that skilful 
performance is attained by constant practise, regular 
effort, and keen intere,st in the subject. Hence the 
student should not be worried if he fails to progress for 
a time. By keeping; actively at his learning he will 
move out of the plateau into a higher level of efficiency. 

' What happens to a habit or a learned reaction when 
it is not practised for a time and then is taken up 
again? After the lapse,: the person begins at a poorer 
level of accomplishment than when he left off, but he 
has 'not wholly lost his earlier advantage. : For within 
a: much shorter time, he reaches or exceeds the level 
at which he had previously stopped. This process 
is called re-learning; Fig. 5 show:s: the ground plan 
of a maze used in learning experiments on white rats. 


LE ARNINQ I 

To get at the food in the central compartment the 
hungry rats had to find their way tlirough an intricate 
system of passages. On the first day the average time 
required to do this was 70 seconds. After 8 days 
of practise the time decreased to 10 seconds. Twenty- 
eight days elapsed before the next trials. Now only 
24 seconds were required at the start, and within 4 
days the time was down to 9 seconds. Tins is graph- 
ically shown in Fig. 6. 

It is thought by many educators that the purpose 
of education is not so much to give the pupil a com- 
plete mastery of every subject he studies, as it is to 
build up the basic habits which will later enable him 
to re-learn with ease the material he wishes to use. 
A man may almost completely forget geometry after 
studying it in school. But if, years later, he takes it up 
again, he will re-learn it in from one-fifth to one-tenth 
of the time originally required. 

The Laws That Govern Learning 

A number of laws or principles governing the learn- 
ing process have been discovered. Of these, the most 
important are the law of frequency, the law of effect, 
and the law of the distribution of effort. 

The law of frequency states that learning takes 
place through repetition of the particular act, or skill 
to be learned. “Try again" and "practise makes per- 
fect” are popular versions of this principle, The 
skilled writer or artist has practised his art literally 
thousands of times. 

The second principle of learning, called the law of 
effect, states that learning is more rapid when the 



DAYS OF PRAGTISE DAYS OF PRACTISE 

Fig. 6. Those curves show the average time it took 33 rats to 
solve the maze, and regain, their skill after a period of no prac- 
tise. Bvexi for rats, re-learning is much easier than learning. This 
principle has many important applications in modern educational 
practise. 

results are satisfactory to the learner and le.ss rapid 
when pain, annoyance) and dissatisfaction follow.: A 
learning situation is ordinarily so arranged that the 
person Sees or knows the results of, each trial. . If, 
for instance, a golf gi-ecn had a heavy curtain placed 
across it so that the person learning to putt could not 
see whether or not the ball went into the cup) he would 
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nover achieve dull in putting. When he sees his suc- 
cessful putts, he is encoxiraged, and his rate of prog- 
ress is likely to increase. When he fails, he is dis- 
appointed. Successful educators, coaches, and even 
animal trainers make use of this principle. When the 
horse that is being trained performs his trick success- 
fullyj he is given a lump of sugar. When he fails, dis- 
approval is shown. Likewise, the teacher returns the 
paper to the child with mistakes clearly marked. 

The third principle, the law of distribution of effort, 
demonstrates that too long or too concentrated prac- 
tise at one particular time is less effective than the 
same amount of practise broken into shorter periods. 
In memorizing a poem, a person may practise con- 
tinuously for five hours or he may practise one hour a 
day for five days. His progress, under the latter plan, 
would be far more satisfactory. 

The American educational system recognizes the 
value of distributed practise. It would be possible, for 
instance, to spend the first three months of the school 
year studying geography, the next three on arith- 
metic, and the third three on reading. Such a method 
would be far less effective than combining the study 
of all these subjects throughout the nine-month period. 

On the other hand, since a certain amount of tune is 
required to “settle down” or create the atmosphere of 
a subject, study periods should not be too short. For 
the same reason, they should not be too far apart, 
otherwise much of the time must be spent in re-learn- 
ing. The boy who practises tennis strokes every other 
day gains far more ground, in a given hour of practise, 
than the boy who lets four or five weeks elapse be- 
tween trials. The latter finds that be has lost much of 
his new skill through disuse. 

Transference and Interference 

One of the most interesting questions in learning, 
is whether or not training transfers from one activity 
tolahother.: When transfer takes place it is called 
transfer of Jiraining. When learning of one activity 
interferes with learning another it is called inter- 
ference. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
amount of transfer that takes place. 

In education, a new view of this problem has been 
gained in recent years. Formerly it was believed that 
wide transference was possible. Experiments have 
modified this point of view. It is now believed that 
the, value of transfer from one field to another is in 
direct proportion to the number of identical elements 
involved in the two. Skill in running, learned in base- 
ball, transfers easily to football. But certain other 
skills, such as catchmg a baseball, is , hf little use in 
football beGause the method of patching is different. 

Ti’ansf er of training Seems to be easier when one 
of the skiOs is completely learned before another is 
undertaken. Learning similar skills at the same time 
causes interference. If one learns thoroughly how to 
bat a ball and then takes up golf, the transfer effects 
from baseball to golf are likely to be stronger than the 
interference effects. But if one tries to learn both 
games at the same time, each will suffer because the 


effects of one will interfere with those of the other. 
If a person should learn French and golf at the same 
time, there would be no interference, since the two are 
totally dissimilar. 

The discovery through experiment that skill is not 
widely transferable from one field to another has made 
education more practical. Thus young people are 
trained directly in the schools for certain vocations 
instead of depending upon general knowledge and 
studious habits to equip them for later life (see 
Vocational Guidance). 

Various factors affect the course of learning. Many 
"studies have been made of the relationship between 
certain teaching methods and the results obtained. 
It has been determined that too much criticism, too 
many caustic comments, too many attempts to point 
out mistakes, in the early stages of learning, are more 
likely to cause the pupil to lose interest through dis- 
couragement than to help him. If he has already ac- 
quired some skill, criticism will help him to improve, 
We Learn Best From Mistakes 

Despite all the efforts of educators, it seems neces- 
sary for the beginner to blunder through the early 
stages of learning. The best experiments along this 
line have been conducted with animals. Shown how 
to solve a problem, the animal shows little or no more 
progress than when it follows the natural method of 
trial and error. The same principle applies to human 
beings, for they learn through failure as well as 
through success. This trial and error method is at the 
root of the whole learning process. If mistakes and 
errors, which are inevitable for any beginner in any 
line, are regarded as incidents in the natural process of 
learning and not as signals for discouragement, . 
mastery of any field will lose much of its difficulty. 

In general it may be said that learning is a matter 
of modification or change in a person’s own nervous 
system, produced by the activity of the person him- 
self (see Study). However much may be taught, 
learning in the last analysis is a matter of what we do 
with what we know. Effective teaching, coaching, or 
training does not merely consist in giving information, 
but in aiding the pupil to act or think for himself. 

As we grow older and continue the process of adjust- 
ment to life, we often need to “ unlearn ” bad habits of 
thought and action and to replace them with new 
ones. This is a special and difficult process (see 
Habit). It is best accomplished by abandoning once 
and for all the wrong habit or train of thought and 
vigorously substituting a new one. If a golfer dis- 
covers that his swing is wrong, he should not “taper 
off” from the old way but Should begin to practise a 
correct stroke at once. This is true of mental proc- 
esses. Sihce ho system of education is perfect. Just as 
ho : individual life is perfect, “unlearning” is often 
necessary. It should not be viewed with discourage* 
ment; it is a necessary part of the process of learning. 
Learning does not stop with school days, but is 
throughout , life our most vital and fascinating 
activity. (See Memory.) 
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of years ago men into leather every year 
learned that the hides of States, and from that leal 
animals could be saved billion dollars are manufact 
from decay and made tmriety of uses to which I 
tough and pliable by belting, upholsU 

smoking them, or soaking % "^rons, ar 

them m oil, or treating contributions from the ar 
them with solutions of being thi 

various astringent barks. 

At first the whole hide, fur and all, was prepared for 
wear as a garment; but it was soon learned that by 
removing the hair the rest of the hide could be made 
useful for many other purposes. Among ancient 
nations leather-dressing was one of the most import- 
ant occupations, and a special quarter in many cities 
was set apart for the tanners — partly, no doubt, 
because of the disagreeable odor that accompanies 
the process. 

The hides and sldns of domestic animals are the 
great source of leather supply. The skins of the larger 
animals, such as cattle and horses, are called “hides”; 
those of the smaller animals, such as sheep, goats, 
hogs, and dogs, are called “skins.” Hides of small 
cattle are known as “kip skins.” The deer, kangaroo, 
Wallaby, buffalo, ostrich, snake, lizard, alligator, hair 
seal. Walrus, and shark also furnish leather. Eeptile 
skins from the tropics, chiefly those of the boa, python, 
and water snakes, are made into women’s shoes, 
purses, and similar articles, The United States im- 
ports more than half the skins it tans, and over 80 per 
cent of all types of leather goes into boots and shoes. 

Before hides become leather they go through many 
processes, which are much the same as those employed 
in ancient Egypt, First the skin is removed from the 
animals, as nearly whole and unblemished as possible. 


'jn HE skins of some 140,000,000 animals are converted 
into leather every year in the factories of the United 
States, and from that leather articles worth nearly two 
billion dollars are manufactured. Think of the immense 
variety of uses to which leather is put — shoes, gloves, 
harness, belting, upholstery, bags, suitcases, book- 
bindings, coats, aprons, and a host of others — and you 
will realize why it is one of the three most important 
contributions from the animal world, food and wool 
being the other two. 


0. 000 animals are converted a bellows to make remov- 
the factories of the United al easy. " Packer” hides 
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local butchers are classed 
as “country” hides and bring a lower price. If the 
hides go at once into the tanning process they are 
left untreated or “green.” If there is any delay they 
must be dried, or “green salted,” that is, have salt 
rubbed into the flesh side to prevent decomposition. 

At the tamiery the skins and hides are trimmed to 
remove flesh and useless parts, and put into “ soaks’ ’ — 
large tanks of water. Here they are left for from two 
to four days to be plumpened, softened, and cleansed. 
The “fleshing” machine next removes all fat and 
tissue. The hair is loosened by a limewater bath and 
is scraped off by another machine. 

After thorough washing and trimming the hides are 
ready for tanning. The purpose of tanning is to stop 
decomposition, to give the Ifldes greater strength, 
toughness, and pliability, and to make them imper- 
vious to water. There is a choice of processes, upon 
which will depend the grade and special quality of the 
finished leather. The chief processes are the tanbark 
treatment, treatment with different oils or tallow, and 
the clirome or chemical process. When it is desired 
to tan skins without removing the fur or hair for use 
as furs or floor mats, they are “tawed” or dry-tanned 
by packing in moist salt and powdered alum. 

For the heavier leathers and some of the lighter 
kinds, the tanbark process is in most general use. 


With modern tools this is done skilfully and quickly; Barks of many Idnds of trees and other vegetablesub- 
sometimes air is forced under the skin with stances containing tannin are used, and the manner 
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Various Soxirces of Tanntn 
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of their Use and the choice of barks largely determine 
the kind and quality of the leather. Most heavy 
leathers, such as sole and belting leather, upholstery, 
harness, bag, and strap leathers, are tanned with hem- 
lock and oak. In Australia the noimosa or wattle- 
barks are much used. Tannin is also found in the 
bark and leaves of most forest trees, but only the, 

HOW THE HAIR IS REM 


The liquid used is a solution of chromium salts, 
obtained from chrome iron ore, which comes chiefly 
from Rhodesia, India, and New Caledonia. ' 

Oil tanning is used for making soft glove leathers 
such as chamois, bucksldn, and piano leather. The 
process, called chamoising (“shammying”), consists of 
worldng oil into the skins, to make them spongy and 

iVBD FROM THE HIDES 


One great advantage in visiting a tannery “by picture/' as we are doing here, is that you escape the smells; for the smell of a 
tannery is something awfull This smell comes from the wet hides. When the hides are brought into the tannery they are soaked 
in water to get the salt and dirt out of them. Then they are put into a succession of vats each containing a stronger chemical 
solution than the one before. This loosens the hair so that most of it is easily removed by the “dehairlng” machine. The hides are 
then turned over to the “beamsters" who lay them over beams such as you see on the right and scrape off the remaining hair 

with knives. 

chestnut provides enough to rank with the oak and soft. Many of the soft leathers formerly treated in 
hemlock in the United States. Other important tan- this way are now chrome-tanned, 
ning materials are gwefiracAo, a flourishing tree of The Wishing processes are varied accqrding to the 
South America; myrofeaZans, the fruit of an Indian use for which the leather is intended. Theleatheras 
tree; divi-divi, the dried seed-pods of a South American it drys after tanning is stiff and rough. Rubbing oil 
tree; galh-nuts, abnormal growths found on oaks, into the leather to make it soft and pliable is called 
caused by a gall wasp which lays eggs in the twigs; “currying.” Sometimes the currying and finishing is 
gambier, the product of a_ shrub cultivated in Singa- done as a separate industry, the currier buying the 
pore and the Malay Archipelago; wangroDe, from the rough leather from the tanner. Dullleather, such as 
mangrove trees of Borneo; raZonm, the acorn cup of is used in the cheaper grades of shoes, may be simply 
the Turkish and Greek oak; and sumac, the ground oiled and worked to make it pliable, Harness leather 
leaves of a plant grown in bleditefranean regions. and sole leather is put in great presses to make it hard : 

The skins are suspended in vats containing tanning and durable.: : If a luster is desired a dres.sing is applied 
solutions made of these, ingredients, singly or in com- to the gi'ain Mde, of the Teathefl: and then it is ruh , 
biuation, and are removed from one vat to: another, through pressure rollers which polish the surface; if a 
each succeeding yat containing a stronger Solution dull polish is desired a revolving brush is passed over 
than the one before.y They are then dried by arti- the Burfa,ce. Grain leather may also be given a pat- 
ficial hcat,: oiled, and ironed by large rollers. tern, as iS donein box calf or imitation alligator skins. 

Bark or vegetaible tanning: requires from 90 to 100 The coloring of leather is an art in itself, requiring 
days, while the process of chrome or chemical tanning great care tq bring about a uniform result. Different 
takesle.ssthan a thiyd of that time. This process Was skins going through the same color bath will be of 
invented by an 4merican in 1884, and is now the most different shades, and various portions of the same skin 
general mode Of dressing light leathers. It is also may take the color unevenly so that the leather may 
used for heavy leathers where great strength is needed, appear shotted. 
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How Leather is Imitated 


The modern factory aims to eliminate all waste. 
The small pieces of leather chipped off in trimming 
the hides for market are combined with some of the 
substances used in the course of the tanning, and 
made into a pulp that will harden into any required 
shape or into boards to be cut into shoe heels and 
inner soles. The tissues and scraps cut from the 
untanned hides are used for glue, and the hair is sold 
for making cheap blankets and cloth, or used in the 
making of plaster. 

Leathers are distinguished by many names accord- 
ing to their material and treatment. The most 
numerous and useful are made of cowhide and calf- 
skin, which furnish more than 70 per cent of the total 
leather supply of the United States. Box ccdf is calf 
leather stamped with hregular lines forming rough 
rectangles. Wax calf is heavy calfsldn with a wax 
finish. Ooze or suede calfskin 
(sometimes Idd) is finished THE 

for' women’s and children’s 

'Dongola. ' Morocco 'w&s 

originally a sumac-tanned , theTeathw lo 






The Work of the Paddle Wheels 


When the ‘‘raw^* hides teach the factory, the hanging parts such as the ears and tails are trimmed off, and all clinging hits of flesh 
are carefully removed. Then the hides are put into lime vats, like the one shown here. The lime loosens the hair. The workmen 
who handle the hides from the lime vats must wear rubber gloves to keep the liquid from eating into their skin. 


After the skins have soaked in lime for a while, they are put Into vats like this to be washed clean. The paddle wheels revolve, 
carrying the hides around with them and^ the water being constantly renewed, the lime, is gradually removed. If it were left on 
the hides, it would not only loosen the hair, but would affect the skin as well. 












Snlltttnft, Oiling, and Drying 


LEATHER 


Here we see a workman putting a hide into the splitting machine. This machine is delicately adjusted to shave the hide mto two 
sheets. The hair hatf is called “grain” leather, and the flesh half is called “split” leather. The grain leather has the firm 
tough flber that made up the outside of the animal’s skin, and is therefore of higher grade than the split. 

AT THE END OF THE P R O C E S S — O I L I N G AND DRYING 


After the hides have been tanneA, they are to*to ^nce'*dryf the^^finish^^eather ^ sorted according to 

cloths. The right hand picture shows d as^Vs graded accordingly. Since 

TSi “ia gi= i,a . .a£ ..u ... ■.» »•> 










HOW LEAVES EAT AND BREATHE 


LEAVES 


How the Leaves Keep Cool 


L eaves. Most 

people look upon: 
leaves merely as the 
brilliant costume of 
the trees without 
realizing their im- 
mense importance to 
human as well as to 
plant life. : It may be 
surprising to learn 
that by far the largest 
part of the food you 
eat is manufactured 
originally by the 
leaves of 'plants, even 
your breakfast bacon 
and eggs if you follow 
them back far enough. 
Indeed, 'we shall see 
that leaves are the 
mouths, the lungs, the 
Stomachs, the pores, 
and the "eyes” of the 


Trees with thick foliage, like the horse-chestnut shown here, almost 
always have leaves of the “split” variety-— that is, each leaf is split up 
into several parts so that the sunlight can pass between them and reach 
the leaves beneath. 

plant, without which the 


plant could not live and grow 

We can learn all the more important facts about 
leaves by examining any ordi- 
nary leaf from a .tree or bush. 
rVom the stem a network of 
veins branches out to all parts 
of the leaf. Those veins act not 
only' as the fiber skeleton which 
holds the leaf spread out in 
shape, but as the “blood- 
vessels” which connect every 
portion of the leaf with the 
deepest rootlet far away under- 
ground. In between the veins, 
the leaf is filled -with a spongy 
mass of green-colored cells, held 
in place by a thin sldn or mem- 
brane on the upper and lower 
surfaces. ' 

Now let us follow the leaf 
through a day’s Work iSfil: hangs 
upon the tree. ' First, we "will 
find that the upper surface 


In a sense the leaf "sees” the 


nearly always faces toward the 
sunht sky. If a tree is growing 

close against a high wall, very US 

few leaves WlU be lound on the me leaf sweats and so keeps cool in spite of 

dark side. That is because the the heat of the sun. light, for the leaves of a plant 

leaf needs sunlight to do its work. There are a few growing in a cellar will keep turning toward the 
intere.sting exceptiPhs to this rule, howeverj such as wohdows, no matter how often the position of the 
the compass plant, whose leaves are iunred On edge plant is changed. 'There are, in fact, what corre- 


ALL ABOUT LEAVES and THEIR USES to PLANTS 

They Serve as Mouths, Stomachs, Pores, and Lungs and in Helping Themselves 
They Help Us, for They are the Original Source of Nearly All Our F ood, 

Even Such Things as Bacon and Eggs 


pointing north and 
south, to avoid the 
too intense heat of 
the sun in the dry hot 
regions where it grows 
(see Compass Plants; 
Eucalyptus). 

As the sunlight 
strikes through the 
smooth transparent 
membrane on the 
upper surface of the 
leaf, small quantities 
of air enter through 
thousands of tiny 
"mouths” (stomata), 
mostly on the under 
side. A strange proc- 
ess (photosynthesis) 
now takes place. The 
green coloring matter 
(chlorophyll) of the 
leaf takes from the air a substance called carbon 
dioxide, and mixes it up with the water from the 
distant roots. Then, with the aid of the sunlight, 
the leaf manufactures out of this 
mixture the sugars and starches , 
which are the basis of plant food, 
and turns out into the air again 
through those same "mouths” 
the surplus oxygen. The sugars 
and starches then pass back 
through the veins and stem of 
the leaf, and unite with other 
chemicals in the sap to nourish 
the plant and: build up the hard 
woody material (cellulose) of the 
stem and branches (see Cellu- 
lose), : 

But the leaf performs another 
iriiportantf unotion. When they : 
are not drawing in air to help 
make food, the “mouths" turn 


into: “pores” and perspire :away 
::the exoe:ss water sent up 
from the roots. 'This helps to 
keep the leaf cool and healthy, 
in spite of the burning rays of 
■the sun. •■ ■/' 



Xhe Three Pamlly Forms 


LEAVES 



spond to eyes on the upper surface of a leaf-that is, small leaflets arranged around the main stalk, are 
tiny cel s covered with curved transparent mem- all examples of the pinnate type. Lilies, tulips, 
branes like the lenses in a telescope or camera. It has and almost all grasses illustrate the third - or 

!rriilmT.vS^ HOW HAIURB PLAYS WITH LEAVES 

covers the upper Leaves are 

leaves, so as to 
destroy the 
focusing effect of 
these tiny leaf- 1 
lenses, they 
appear to be no 
longer able to 
determine the 

direction of the ^ uuv 

light. The leaves Nasturiiuin no leaf will ever 

of some plants are closely overlap 

sensitive to touch 
as well as light (see 
Sensitive Plants). 

Plants show a wide 
range of leaf shapes, 
each suited to particular 
needs. But they may 
all be divided into three 
classes accdrding to the 
arrangement of the main 
ribs of their skeleton: 

( 1 ) those with several Oak fronds of ferns, the tiny 

main ribs branohing out hairs of mosses, the hollow traps in which the 

finger-like from the stem, called r»it.i'V»Ar-T\lQr>+. i-noisn+c ’P'.xron +l*»r> oarxolc Qr»r1 

“palmate” (from the Latin mean- M J 
ing “palm of the hand”) ; (2) those M 
with a single large middle rib from Jr 
which smaller ribs branch out || 
feather-like on each side, called I 
“ pinnate’ ’ (from the Latin meaning 
“feather”) ; and ( 3 ) those in which | 
the ribs do not form a brancliing 
network at all, but run straight I 
from the stem to the pit, -called | Grass 
“parallel veined.” Leaves are classified according to the pattern of theil’ different forms, iS a 

The great differences in the out- leaie^fthV same'cifssf SS|h X ouufnes fascinating pastime. They can 
lines or outer shapes of leaves are Those in the top row, for in- be easily pressed out flat, 

mamly due to the extent to ■which from a common center. They are called “pal- labeled m mk, right on. the leat 
one or the other of these three the‘paiS'’o‘f the hand” hhits branching fingers! itself, and mounted in a blank 
types of skeleton frame-works are TheNasturtiumieaf, as yon see, has an almost book. Just try beginning a 

Tv -,t ,t fi f unbroken round outline, theivy IS cut into star- „ i 

filled in 'With the green cell-tissue, shape, while the Horse-chestnut is cleft be- collection tiiis summer, and 

For instance, the round nastur- see how soon you will know 

tiurn leaf, the slightly indented “pinnato variety so called, because of ^the . every tree and shi-ub; in your 

leaf of the scarlet- geranium, the (Latin, ^enno). Notice that the veins in each of part ot the Country. , 

ivy leaf with its sharp lobes, and Sroh“fLo%“usf!he‘leie“nCw«i th? ribs I" the autumn the leaves of 




and almost all grasses illustrate the third - or 

YS WITH iFAVRQ paraliel- veined 

YS WITH LEAVES type of leaves. 

Leaves are 

\ EM arranged in such 

' hkt. I j 

greatest 
possible^ ^amount 

Horse about the branch 

CHostnot I (alternate), but 

no leaf will ever 
closely overlap 
^ another. 

f 'i-'i'-® normal form of 

the leaf is broad and 
’ thin, but there are 

v'.C'.yVy many modified leaves 

^■'7/ / , that you would not be 

a'' <7’ ' i'//^ likely to think of as 

^ leaves at all — ^the needles 

P'®® *^®®I *^® 

J long ribbon streamers 

Locust r of giant seaweeds, the 

fronds of ferns, the tiny 
hairs of mosses, the hollow traps in which the 
pitcher-plant catches insects. Even the sepals and 
petals of a flower are modified leaves, 
though they have come to play 
a very different role from that 
leaves. The leaves 
■ ! ®f water-plants show many 

' interesting differences fronj 

' _ those of land plants {see Water 

' Plants). 

lily of ran Collecting leaves, either for 

11)9 Valley Palm their colors in the fall, or for 

cording to the pattern of thcLr different forms, is a 

sf Sthoulh the ouufiea fascinating pastime. They can 

ed' brvSS.s touching J'® f 

They ate called “pal- labeled m ink, right on the leaf 

Ithits branching fingers! 1*®®!^) mounted in a blank 
yon see, has an almost book. Just try beginning a 

i-chestnut is cleft be- collection this summcr, and 
iddie^ row ‘U''%f*the See Ilow soon you will know 
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lily of 
th9 Valley 


Leaves are classified according: to the pattern of then* different forms, IS a 

their “veins.’* Each of the rows here contains v.«r.+v*wv.».s 't»i 

leaves of the same class, although the outlines lUSClIiating pastllH©, x hey Can 
differ radically. Those In the top row, for in- be easily pressed OUt flat, 
stance, are characterizea by veins branching i i i i • • ^ • t . jt. i ^ 

from a common center. They are called “pal- labeled. Hi ink, right On. tho leat 
mate" from the resemblance of this pattern to Uoalf onrl mnimtarl \n a Klonb 
the palm of the hand with its branching fingers. ItSCll, QHCl mounted. HI pianlC 

The Nasturtium leaf, as you see, has an almost book. Just try beffinning a 
unbroken round outline, theivy IS cut into star- „ ,, ° ® , 

shape, while the Horse-Chestnut is cleft be- collection this summer, and 
tween the veins ali the way down to the stem. bnw anrin vnn -arin Irnnw 

The leaves in the middle row are of the ®®® SOOn yOU WU Know 

“pinnate’* variety so called because of the ©'Very tree and shrub iff yoUf 
resemblance of their vein pattern to a feather j. j j.v . x 
(Latin, ienna). Notice that the veins In each of part OI the Country, 
them branch out from a middle rib. In the nnf.nmn f.bp Ijanvf**? nf 

case of the Locust the cleft between the ribs auuumn me JeavCb OI 

is carried to the extent of making each leaflet dcciduouS trees deck them- 
look like a separate leaf. At the bottom we i • 

have leaves oil the “parallel-veined" type, in Belves in gOrgeOUS Cnmsons, 
which each vein starting at the base, runs to 'n'Ji-i'-n'lpc browns find bold.s 
the tip without network or branching, p^pieb, gums. 


the leaf of the horse-chestnut, is carried to the extent of making each leaflet deciduous trees deck them- 
which IS split into sections clear have leaves of the “pataiiei-veined" type, in selves in gorgeous crimsons, 
down to the stem-these are all ’"^‘the°tikv«th“uf«fwork^ browns, and golds, 

of the palmate type, with different , These remarkable displays of 

quantities of flesh on - their bones, so to . speak. .Color are the result of life changes taking place in 
Similarly the beech leaf, the oak leaf and even the the trees themselves. The tree is thrifty and; a good 
locust leaf, which consists of groups of pairs of manager, and whenit feels the approach of autumn. 







LEE, ROBERT E . 


LEAVES 


ft puts on a thicker coat of bark over its twigs and 
prepares for the loss of its leaves. 

Scientists are still in doubt about exactly what 
happens, but this much is certain : Normally the leaf 
is filled with chlorophyll, the green coloring matter 
which “makes food out of air” (see Plant Life). When 
the tree’s life slows down, the leaves contain less 
chlorophyll and the other coloring pigments get a 
chance to show their colors. Among them are the 
derivatives of carotin, the substance which colors 
carrots; and the dyestuffs called anthoeyanins (reds 
and purples) and flavones (yellow) which always are 
present in a leaf. These substances give leaves their 
gorgeous autumn colors. 

Meanwhile, gluoosides, which start as simple sugars 
(see Sugar), circulate in the sap and bind to themselves 
compounds which otherwise might poison the tree. 
To prevent the loss of sap when the leaf falls, a corky 
-layer grows between the twig and the leaf stem. (See 
also Tree.) 

Mo.st leaves consist of two distinct parts: the ‘petiole or 
stalk attached to the stem, and the thin expanded portion 
called the blade. Sometimes there is no petiole and the 
blade is attached directly to the stem. Many leaves grow 
from between a pair of small appendages called stipules 
attached either to the base of the petiole or to the stem. 
Some stipules remain attached during the life of the leaf, 
as in the apple. In the grasses the lower part of the leaf 
folds around the stem for some distance and is called the sheath. 

If the leaf consists of a single blade it is called simple. 
If it is divided into two or more distinct parts (called leaflets) 
the leaf is compound. The green pulpy substance of a leaf 
is called the parenchyma; the outer layer of cells is the epi- 
dannfs; both are examples of plant tissue. 

Lee, RicHAEn Heney (1732-1794). On June 7, 
1776, Richard Henry Lee moved in Congress the 
resolution “that these colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states.” On this resolu- 


tion his fame chiefly rests, though it was by no means 
his only service during the Revolutionary War. 

In the 10 years of agitation preceding the Revolu- 
tion, Lee opposed the arbitrary measures of the 
British ministry. To him belongs primarily the credit 
of suggesting in 1768 committees of correspondence to 
secure unity of action among the colonists. This sug- 
gestion was acted on in 1772, and the committees 
formed then were the first attempt at concerted action, 
and paved the way for the Continental congresses of 
1774 and 1775, of which he was an influential member. 

In 1776, acting upon instructions which he had 
received, he introduced into Congress the famous 
resolution quoted above. A short time later he was 
called home by the illness of his wife, and so did not 
serve on the committee which drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. He served as president of the 
Continental Congress under the Articles of Confed- 
eration from 1784 to 1786. 

In 1787, Lee was so opposed to the idea of a new 
Constitution that he declined an appointment to the 
Constitutional Convention. When the Constitution 
was submitted to the people for adoption, he and 
Patrick Henry were its most violent and tireless 
opponents, because they feared it would deprive the 
states of their rights and that it might become an 
instrument of tyranny. Lee’s pamphlets opposing its 
ratification, entitled, ‘Letters of the Federal Farmer’, 
had a wider circulation than any of the other pam- 
phlets either for or against the new form of government. 

He became reconciled to the Constitution, however, 
after it was put into operation, and in 1789 accepted 
the position of one of Virginia’s first senators under 
the new form of government. Ill-health forced him 
to retire to private life in 1792. 


The MILITARY GENIUS AND HERO of the 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 

The Story of a Man Who Gave the Services of His Brilliant Mind to a Lost Cause and 
Offered Up All Worldly Advantages on the Altar of His. Sense of Duty 

L ee, Gen. RobbetE. (1807-1870), “Marse Robert,” Independence. Patriotism was a tradition of the 

thfi 'ffTfiat. militsTV laadar of thp. Onnfaflftvaev fnmilv Ro wan ria.fiirfil fhaf. "Rohoi-f. abmilrl Ko 


-Li as the great military leader of the Confederacy 
was affectionately called by the people of the South, 
died a few years after the close of the Civil War. He 
knew the day would come when Blue and Gray would 
clasp hands above all those graves. Could he have 
lived until the centenary of his own birth, Jan. 19, 


family. So it was natural that Robert should be 
educated for the army, He was graduated from West 
Point in 1829, the second in rank in his class, without 
having received a single demerit. He was assigned to 
the engineering branch of the service. 

At 25 he married Mary Gustis, great-granddaughter 


1907, he would have heard his eulogy pronounced by of Martha W.ashington and heiress of the beautiful 
a Massachusetts Adams. He would have seen all estate of Arlington, on the Potomac opposite Wash- 
parties and U national press united to do honor, not ington City. Fortune seemed to have marked him 
only to his genius as one of America’s greatest for its own. To birth, wealth, a cultivated mind, 
soldiers, but also to the nobility of his character. courtly manners, a fine physique and handsome face, 
Robert Edward Lee was born at Stratford, West- were added personal happiness and eminence in his 
moreland County, Va,, but the family soon removed profession. As assistant chief engineer of the army 
to Alexandria on the Potomac near W^ashixigton, His . in the Mexican W^ar he won distinction; as super- 
father was “Light-Horse Harry” Lee, of Revolution- intendeUt of West Point in the 50’s he introduced the 
ary fame, and his grandfather was first cousin to best methods known in Europe. On the eve of the 
Richard Henry Lee, mover of the Declaration of Civil War he had only the rank of a colonel but 
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GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE 




General Winfield Scott, head of the national forces, Grant attempted to turn Lee's right flank by a march 
was too old to take the field, and he looked upon Lee through the densely wooded region known as the 
as his most probable successor. Wilderness. Here occurred two days’ bloody but 

In 1862, in entering his own son at West Point, Lee indecisive fighting, after which Grant again sought to 
said to him: "Duty is the sublimest word in the turn Lee’s flank by marching to Spottsylvania Court 
language; you cannot do more than your duty; you House. At this place on the 12th of May there was 
should never wish to do less.” In April 1861, the . another bloody and indecisive engagement. The two 
question of duty confronted Lee himself, when Presi- commanders continued to maneuver for some weeks 
dent Lincoln definitely offered him the command of without coming to a general engagement and without 
the, United States forces. . any result, save that Lee was gradually forced back 

Prom the very beginning of the United States toward Hichinond. 
government the question of the rival claims of the In the spring of 1865 General Lee was compelled to 
states and the Union was a matter of debate. The abandon both Petersburg and Richmond. He was 
South had generally advocated the principle of state still hotly pursued by Grant, and a few days later at 
sovereignty. Lee had already written, “I cannot Appomattox Court House his entire force surrendered, 
anticipate a greater calamity for the country than the and the war came to an end. Lee might have pro- 
dissolution of the Union.” But he was a Southerner, longed the struggle indefinitely by breaking up his 
and he felt that his first duty was to Virginia. In the array into guerrilla bands and scattering them among 
same crisis Admiral Farragut decided for the Federal the mountains, but this he refused to do. There are 
government. In remembering Lee's decision, it must few instances of greater nobility than that with which 
be remembered that his interests lay with the govern- he accepted defeat, and set himself to helping to make 
ment; and there is reason to believe that he Imew even his country once more a union of loyal states, 
then that the Union must triumph, so that he con- Although impoverished by the war, and face to face 
sciously led a "lost cause” from the beginning, with old age, he refused wealth and places of honor in 
Beautiful Arlington, his wife’s birthplace, his own service abroad to accept the presidency of Washington 
home for 30 years, and his children’s ancestral inherit- College, later renamed Wasliington and Lee Univer- 
anoe, was lost immediately. It lay on the natural sity, at Lexington, Va. Its doors had been closed for 
line of defense of the capital and became the first four years. The building up of this institution was 
camping ground of the Northern army. His fortune General Lee’s part in the work of reconstruction. He 
was lost when he resigned his commission and offered died at Lexington on Oct. 12, 1870, and his body rests 
his services to the South. He was made one of the in a mausoleum in the univensity chapel, beneath a 
five full generals in the Confederate service. In fine recumbent figure of himself done by Edward V. 
the spring of 1862 he was placed in command of the Valentine, a noted Virginia sculptor, 
armies operating in defense of Richmond. The mas- LeeCH. The leeches are blood-suckers which belong 
terly strategy which Lee displayed in the "Seven to the worm family, and they have soft flat bodies. 
Days’ Battles” showed him to be a commander of the divided into segments. At each end is a rounded 
highest ability. The same may be said of bis move- sucker, a large one at the tail end, and a smaller one 
ments in opposition to General Pope a few weeks where the mouth is. Most leeches live in the water, 
later. Lee’s success against McClellan and Pope em- where they attach themselves to fishes, turtles, and 
boldened him to attempt an invasion of Maryland in frogs, and even to persons who go in swimming in 
the fall of 1862. This campaign was terminated by ponds and brooks and to cattle which come down to 
the indecisive battle of Antietam, fought on the 16th drink. They fasten themselves with their hind sucker, 
and 17th of September. In December he decisively and then with the mouth sucker they suck up the 
defeated General Burnside at Fredericksburg and the blood through three little holes which they make in 
next May he defeated and drove back General Hooker the skin with their sharp triangular teeth. Leeches 
in the battle of Chancellorsville. swim well, curving their bodies like eels and moving 

The East Stand for the Lost Cause with the pointed tail end foremost. 

Lee then gathered together all his available forces A few leeches live on land. 'These are found chiefly 
and again moved northward, his campaign ending in the damp forests of Asia and are terrible pests, 
with the battle of Gettysburg which took place pn the The stomach of a leech extends throughout almost 

first tlmee days of July 1863. On the first two days the entire length of the body and has numerous little 
of this battle the advantage seemed to rest with Lee’s, sacs along its sides. These greatly increase its capaC- 
army, but on the, third da.y he staked the issue in a ; ity, so that the leech can swell out its body with the 
grand charge, which was completely r epulsed, and he blood it has sucked almost aS if it were made of rubber 

was compelled to retreat: He succeeded, however, in and one meal may last for several months. 

recroBsingthePptomac;andwasagainsafeinVirginia. Leeches were formerly used a great deai by phy- 
No operations of importance were undertaken by sicians for drawing off or "letting” blood from feverish 

eitherariny.during thewinter of l863-64; but early:in, , patients, but they are little used today ' 

May 18fl4 , General Grant was, called , to Wasliington, ,v , Along the body the leech has rows of little sense 
and took the field against Lee’s army in person, organs, which look like pimples. These are very sen* 
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LEEDS 


LEISURE 


sitive and tell the leech the temperature of the water 
and the presence of food or enemies. Near the hp^d 
these sense organs become modified into eyes. 

There are two common species of leeches. The 
horse leech is jet black, but in the bright sun it may 
have a brownish tinge. It grows sometimes to the 
length of six or eight inches. The smaller medicinal 
leech is cross-barred with brown and black. This 
kind is most often found in clear running streams 
attached to the under side of stones. Turtles often 
have leeches attached to the underside of their 
.shells. Scientific name of medicinal leech, Hiruclo 
medicinalis; of horse leech, Aulastoma gulo. 

Leeds, England. For centuries England has been 
noted for the quality of its woolen cloths, the manu- 
facture of which centers in Leeds. This is the sixth 
largest city in England and the second largest in the 
great industrial county of Yorkshire. 

Leeds owes its commercial importance to its trans- 
portation facilities and its situation on the edge of 
the great Yorkshire coal fields. The river Aire con- 
nects it with the east ooa.st, and the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal provides cheap transportation to the west 
coast. The iron manufactures are nearly as important 
as the woolen. In the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
felt, ready-made clothing, artificial silk, glass, and 
pottery, Leeds also ranks high. Linen making from 
flax grown in the Yorkshire region is another impor- 
tant industry. The city is also noted for its fine uni- 
versity and for the great music festival which is 
held there every three years. 

A suggestion of its interesting history, which goes 
back for 13 centuries, is preserved in the ruins of 


Kirkstall Abbey — a Cistercian foundation of the 
12th centiu’y — which now stand in the midst of a 
factory district. Population, about 485,000. 

Leipzig (lip'slK), Geemany. Strategically situated 
at the junction of two medieval land routes that 
traversed Europe from north to south and from east to 
west, this old city has been important both commer- 
cially and intellectually for many centuries. Today 
it is the cultural and economic center of the German 
Midlands and the metropolis of the state of Saxony. 
The huge Leipzig Sample Pair, held every spring and 
every fall, brings buyers from all over the world, who 
may order anjdliing in its vast halls from the heaviest 
machines to the smallest luxury articles. It is a 
survival of the early medieval market, held at 
this crossroads of the caravan routes across the 
continent, 

Leipzig is the great book center of Germany, noted 
not only for the production and sale of books, but 
for its state institution for teaching book produc- 
tion, the art of book decoration, and bookselling, 
and for the book treasures in its libraries. It is also 
a music center. It was once the home of Schumann 
and of Bach, who was organist at St. Thomas Church, 
and is the birthplace of Wagner. The University of 
Leipzig, founded more than 500 years ago, is one 
of the most important of German universities. 

Many famous battles have been fought near Leip- 
zig, especially the battle of 1813 in which Napoleon 
was crushingly defeated. It suffered six sieges during 
the Thirty Years’ War. In 1519 it was the scene of 
a different sort of battle, the “battle of wits" between 
Luther and Eck. Population, about 700,000. 


The “NEW LEISURE” and Its PROBLEMS 
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manner in which the hours of freedom are spent 
determines, no less than labor or war, the moral worth 


sure as a product of 
modern civilization. 
This is not wholly true. 
Primitive peoples had 
leisure, and certainly 
more advanced non-in- 
dustrial or pre-industrial 
peoples also had leisure. 
Indeed, most of our 
social progress, most of 


of a nation— Maurice Maeterlinck. 

It will be a far more difficult task of civilization to teach 
men to use leisure rightly than to instruct them how to 
labor efficiently.— John H. Finley. 

There is no problem before the world today more important 
than the training for the right use of leisure. — Elihu Root. 

The moral and spiritual forces of our country do not lose 
ground in the hours we are busy on our jobs— their battle 
time is the time of leisure.— Herbert Hoover. 


the arts of life, most of 

our science and literature, are, in a sense, products or 
by-products of leisure. They were produced in the 
margins of time left after the activities required to 
provide for the bare necessities of primitive life. 
These margins of time were the property either of the 
whole social group or else of a special privileged 
elass-^a so-called “leisure class.” It may be said, 
therefore, that earlier ages knew. and had leisure; but 
they did not have enough of it to create a “leisure 
problem.” In modern society, particularly in our 
western industrialized society, the rapid increase in 


for our work. 

It is sometimes as- 
world today more important sumed that leisure chiefly 
use of leisure.— Elihu Root, concerns children and 

' of our country do not lose youth. Inasmuch as 
tsy on our jobs — their battle boys and girls are about 
ubert Hoover. one-third of the Ameri- 

can population, and 
their leisure time occupies from 40 to 50 per cent of 
their waking hours, providing for their leisure is 
indeed important. But it is only a part of the prob- 
lem. Leisure concerns everybody without distinction 
of age, sex, or class. Its use is a vital problem to 
the handicapped, the sick, and the aged; to those 
confined in prisons or other institutions; to the un- 
employed who have had leisure forced upon them; 
and to the many persons who have voluntarily 
“retired” from active life. 

Some margin of leisure is a basic need of human 
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beings. Nature works rhythmically, with alternating 
periods of activity and rest. Both plants and animals 
seem to require rest periods. Growing children and 
children at play manifest such rhythms. Human 
civilization can be interpreted as the history of man’s 
efforts to provide more and more generously for 
meeting human needs within these alternating periods 
of activity and quiescence. 

Primitive Peoples Have Little Leisure 

Eomantic popular writers used to picture primitive 
man as a happy savage enjoying abundant leisure. 
This widespread delusion probably grew out of the 
mistaken idea that people living in the tropics had 
nothing to do but open their arms to receive nature’s 
gifts. This may be true in some instances; but, 
speaking generally, the life of primitive people was 
and still is filled with hard work to gain a bare sub- 
sistence. One reason why primitive people have 
remained primitive is that in spite of their hard 
work they have not been able to store up sufficient 
margins or reserves out of which to secure leisure 
with its attendant cultural advantages. 

During the handicraft stage of human history 
neither much capital nor much leisure was possible. 
Most fanners today are still living in this stage; it 
iS: a conomon saying that the farmer works from sun 
to sun, or, as the phrase goes in the West, "from can 
till can’t.’’ The opening stanza of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ 
pictures the fatigue and the long hours of a typical 
European farmer. Other employments of the pre- 
machine age required equally long hours. In China, 
for example, more than 70 per cent of the working 
people still work seven days in the week and from 
10 to 14 hours a day. 

Our Working Day Grows Shorter 

The last century shows an almost world-wide tend- 
ency, particularly where machine industry lias a 
foothold, to reduce the hours of labor and hence to 
increase leisure time. In 1800 a 12- to 16-hour day 
was common. At the present time 8 hours is con- 
sidered a standard working day in most industrial 
oouhtries; and there is a tendency, particularly in the 
United States, to reduce the working period still 
further, to a five-day week of somewhere between 30 
and 40 hours. According to figures issued by the 
American Federation of Labor, between 1840 and 
1930 American work hours per week declined by 
one-third (from 72 hours to 48), while leisure time 
■ tripled (from 12, hours to 36).. 

The increasing efficiency of machine production 
has also forced involuntary leisure upon millions of 
people. During the depression of the 1930’s, between 
8,000,000 and 14,000,000 workers in the United States 
were thrown out of employment. The International 
Labor, Office at Geneva during , this same period re- 
ported nearly 50,000,000 unemployed in the nations 
represented there. The problem of unemployment is 
not confined, however, to capitalistic machine in- 
dustry. In agricultural India, some 76,000,000 
peasant farmers remain idle seven months out of 


every year. This involuntary leisure is the result 
partly of climatic conditions, partly of the old tradi- 
tion that only one crop a year can be grown. Tims, 
both agricultural and industrial conditions may 
cause involuntary leisure. 

How Machines Create Leisure 

Here is a striking example of how machine produc- 
tion brings large gains in potential leisure: An 
English expert calculates that to write by hand a 
typical volume of 100,000 words would require 14 
day.s and cost approximately $64.50; a hundred copies 
would take 4 years, 25 weeks, and 2 days; a thousand 
copies, 44 years, 45 weeks, and 2 days. By power 
press it takes about 96 days to produce the first 
printed copy; a hundred copies takes less than a 
minute longer; a thousand copies only 12 minutes 
more. And the co.st of a thousand copies is only 20 
cents more than the cost of one copy. In other word.s, 
the power printing press reduces the time needed to 
produce a thousaird copies of a book from 46 years 
to 3 months, and cuts the cost from $5,460,000 to 
alwut $1,000. The printing press, has, therefore, not 
only increased potential leisure by releasing labor 
power, but it has also provided low-priced reading 
materials for improving this leisure. 

Leisure has been similarly increased by improved 
methods of production in other lines. It has been 
estimated that a man now produces ten times as 
much iron in one worlcing day as he could in 1781, 
five times as much lumber, eight times as much coal, 
a hundred times as many nails, and ten thousand 
times as much paper. A brick-making machine turns 
out 40,000 bricks a day, the former output of nearly 
400 men. (See Machinery.) 

This same productive increa.se tlirough machinei'y 
is seen on the farms. In 1800 a man with a sickle 
could cut half an acre of wheat a day. With the 
cradle scythe a man in 1831 could harvest two and a 
half acres a day, "if he was a man of iron." With the 
reaper of 1840 he could cut six acres a day, but five 
men had to follow his machine to. bind and .shook the 
grain. With the binder of 1880 he could out 20 acres 
a day, and the machine bound the grain. With the 
tractor of 1922 and two binders he could cut 40 acres 
a day; and with the combine used on large wheat 
farms today one man can cut 40 acres a day and dis- 
pense with the labor of about 50 men otherwise 
required to bind,, thresh, and sack the wheat. (See 
Agriculture.) 

Higher Standards of Living 

Improved farming and mechanized industry have 
also increased the worker’s income; this is of tre- 
mendous significance for lei, sure. In the United States, 
thanks to great natural wealth and these improve- 
ments in industrial technique, a worker can maintain 
, a standard of living far above that possible in non- 
industrial countries, and with smaller expenditure of 
time. Thus, the purchasing powder of its 130,000,000 
inhabitants exceeds that of 500,000,000 Europeans 
and far exceeds that of 1,000,000,000 Asiatics. In 
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How Housework Is Lightened 


A leisure-time pursuit for young and old 


countries like India 
or China most of the 
w'orker’s time goes 
into satisfying his 
food necessities. 

Formerly in the 
United States 90 per 
cent of all the people 
were engaged in 
raising the food sup- 
ply. Under modern 
conditions fewer 
than 30 per cent of 
the people are need- 
ed to produce food, 
and with the most 
modern machinery 
only a third of their 
time is required. In 
other words, less 
than ten per cent of 
the human energy in 
the United States is 
required for food 
production. The re- 
sult has been an en- 
riched standard of 
living and the accu- 
mulation of surplus 
income and capital 
which can be devoted 
to satisfying desires 
for leisure and recre- 
ation. Other coun- 
tries with a highly developed machine industry have formation of the old traditional leisure-time activities 
made similar gains in time and money for the workers, and pursuits by our modern industrial city life. Be- 
These income improvements mean increased oppor- fore machine industry changed the face of the 
tunity to enjoy voluntary leisure and to obtain the western world, most leisure time was spent either 
means of making that leisure worth wlrile. Leisure about the home or in the neighborhood. The average 
itself and the provision of recreational facilities are in daily job was marked by a very leisurely tempo, and 
a very real sense becoming “commodities,” and might sometimes in itself provided a certain amount of 
well be considered as a part of “real wages.” recreation. Machine mdustry has considerably 

It is not only the men and women in industry whose changed the character of the job itself. We often hear 
hours of labor have been shortened. The old saying, that machine production is just monotonous machine- 
" Woman's work is never done,” no longer holds good tending, meaningless repetition of the same motions; 
for the housewife. , The machine age has revolution- that it tends to make a mere “hand” out of the 
ized her work as well as that of the wage earner, worker. When a worker puts in eight hours a day 
Labor-saving and time-saving devices have speeded doing nothing but thread a needle, or out a slit for a 
Up such tasks as cleaning and cooking, Inexpensive button-hole, or place a nut ou a certain bolt, he gets 
factory-rnade clothing has released her from long little pleasure and satisfaction out of his job. His day 
hours of sewing. In cities especially, changes in ways is: separated into separate compartments labeled 
of living, from large houses to small heated apartmeuts “work” and "free time, " and his inclination is to con- 
and hotels, have cut down tremendously the labor of centrate into this free time all the reoreational interest, 
keeping up the home. And so the housewife as well as which in the old handicraft system may have been; 
her sister in industry finds herself with many added distributed over the whole day. He is likely also to 
hours of leisure. , seek exciting amusements which take him out of the 

How the New Leisure Is Spent : home and even out of the neighborhood. He wants 

When we speak of “the new leisure,” we have in the excitement of the clubhouse, the . public park, 
mind two significant aspects: first, the increase of . the community center, or .the_ theater and other 
leisure time, actual and prospective; second, thotrans- pla.ces of commeroialized recreation. 


This interested group of people has discovered a fascinating leisure-time actlvit 


This interested group of people has discovered a fascinating leisure-time activity. Far from the scene 
of an actual coal mine, they are learning how eve^ operation of the miner^s wori is performed, as they 
travel through the model mine in the Museum of Science and Industry in Jachson Park, Chicago. Half 
a nullion people visited this museum during the drst year that it was open. Buring six school months 
of that year, 40,000 children in organized groups visited its many exhibits. That the American public 
has learned something about the wise use of leisure time is evidenced by the throngs who visit such 
institutions as libraries, museums* zoological gardens, and aquariums each year. This picture shows 
coal miners, employed as guides, demonstrating the operation of a coal-loading machine. 




Leisure is a broader term than rest, recreation, 
idleness, loafing, or amusement. As one writer puts 
it, “It is the free part of the imagination.” That is, 
leisure is not just so many hours or minutes of time 
which are not actively used in making a living; leisure 
is a mental attitude towards the whole round of life 
activities. While machinery and shorter hours can put 
more spare time into modern hands, they cannot guar- 
antee any increase of relaxation, freedom, or happiness. 

How do people spend their leisure time? The Na- 
tional Recreation Association reported on the leisure 
hours of 5,000 adults in cities and towns of the North- 
east. This study showed that the ten activities most 
frequently engaged in were newspaper and magazine 
reading, listening to radio, attending movies, visiting 
or entertaining, reading fiction, auto riding for pleas- 
ure, swimming, writing letters, reading non-fiction, 
and conversing. The home evidently still occupies an 
important place as a recreational center, since the 
most common activities are engaged in at home; and 
the home apparently becomes more important as a 
leisure center for people as their age increases. 

Another answer to the question of how leisure is 
spent may be given in terms of expenditure. Out of 
every hundred dollars spent for recreation in a typical 
year, 123.50 went for theaters, $16.90 for personal 
sports, the same amount for radios, $16.80 for foreign 
travel, 112.90 for “amusements,” $ 4.20 for commer- 
cial sports, $3.80 for phonographs and other music 
and musical instruments, and $5.00 for miscellaneous 
recreation. 

Since many of the leisure-time activities enjoyed in 
the home cost little, a mere dollar statement may not 
give the home its real place in the recreational picture. 
With the growth of interest in the radio and indoor 
games, even the city apartment offers an offset to 
the tendency to seek recreation outside the home. 

What Leisure Costs 

The use of the phrase “leisure as a commodity” 
appears i justified from the outlay of time, facilities, 
and money made to satisfy leisure-time interests. For 
example, nearly eight per cent of the total area of a 
typical Suburban district like Westchester County, 
N. Y., is given over to recreational purposes. Every 
year the p^uple of the United States spend at least 
one-ninth of their total income on leisure-time activ- 
ities. In prosperous years this amounts to about ten 
billion dollars. Put it in another way; the people of 
the United States spend every year about 6 weeks’ 
income out of 52 on play, amusements, and other 
. leisure-time pursuits. 

Americans spend as much on operating their auto- 
mobiles, we are told, as they do for public education. 
Between 10 and 15 billion dollars is invested in 
; pleasure automobiles ; probably 2 billion more has been 
spent on radios; the 5,000 golf courses in the United 
States stand for an investment of $1,500,000,000; the 
motion-picture industry represents an investment of 
several billions, attracting 20 million Americans every 
day ; football costs 60 million dollars a year, in addition 
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to a vast capital outlay for stadiums and other equip- 
ment. The capital invested in public parks in the 
United States totals over a billion dollars, and the 
annual maintenance cost runs over 100 million. In 
Chicago, it is estimated, 100 million dollars has been 
invested in various forms of commercial amusement 
and recreation, including moving-picture theaters, 
swimming pools, clubs, stadiums, and baseball parks. 
Chicago’s museums, parks, playgrounds, and various 
other non-commercial facilities for recreation repre- 
sent a further investment of nearly 350 million dollars. 
It costs the people of Chicago about $100 per capita 
every year for recreation, play, and amusement. 

Public Provision for Leisure Interest 

Before 1850 almost no provision was made for pub- 
lic recreation in the United States, and such facilities 
increased at only a slow rate during the rest of the 
century. Since 1900, however, the function of provid- 
ing recreation has been generally accepted as a public 
responsibility. The per capita expenditure by cities 
doubled within a quarter of a century. From about 
1907 to 1930 the park acreage of the average city of 
around 30,000 increased 237 per cent, against a growth 
in population of only about 65 per cent, Between 
1910 and 1930 the number of cities with playgrounds 
quadrupled and the number of playgrounds increased 
six-fold. Throughout the country, school playgrounds 
are beginning to be considered an absolute essential, 
Even the .state and federal governments have become 
interested in providing for recreation. National parks 
now cover an area larger than the entire state of 
Maryland, and they are visited by some 3,000,000 
people a year. Millions more enjoy the vacation 
opportunities of the national and state forests and 
the state parks. 

The Future of Leisure 

In the future we are likely to have more leisure 
rather than le.ss. Whether or not we reach the four- 
hour worldng day predicted by optimistic engineers 
and economists, it is evident that machine technology 
tends to increase production with less expenditure of 
time and energy. This is likely to mean shorter work- 
ing hours for the average employee and perhaps the 
active employment of a smaller proportion of the total 
population at any one time. It may also mean that 
the age at which youth may be employed for wages 
will be raised and that the age at which people 
normally retire from active employment will be 
lowered. Thus, at both ends of the age scale, large 
new blocks of leisure will be released and must be 
provided for. 

Leisure may be either a tragedy or a blessing. 
Leisure spent wholly in idle amusement may de- 
teriorate mental efficiency and impair health. Leisure 
time spent in self-improvement, in developing special 
talents, and satisfying other worth-while interests, 

. will enrich life and bring new powers of enjoyment. 

The question of What to do with this new leisure 
of the masses is receiving the serious consideration of 
employers, of government agencies, and, above all, 
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of educators. We hear much today of “education for 
leisure." It is recognized that training in this field 
should begin at an early age— that the education of 
boys and girls must develop interests and habits that 
make for a richer and more satisfying adult life; that 
it should “stimulate mtellectual curiosity and sym- 
pathy and foster the growth of avoeational as well as 
practical interests and open up a wide field for the 
delights of the eye, the heart, and the mind." We 
find “the worthy use of leisure time” listed with 
vocational training, education for citizenship and 
worthy home membership, and health education as 
one of the major objectives of education in the schools. 

What the Schools Are Doing 

gome fine beginnings in this direction have been 
made in the American schools through reading, music 
and art appreciation, drama, sports and games, and 
courses in the manipulative sldlls. Pupils are early 
introduced to the delights of “free-time” reading, and 
we find them during their leisure hours eagerly read- 
ing not only good fiction but interestingly written 
informational material. Opportunities are given for 
creative work which discovers the talents of individual 
pupils, and young people are being encouraged to 
develop their various talents. Excursions to museums 
and other institutions of this character are opening up 
the fascinating possibilities in this type of leisure-time 
activity. The suggestion of pursuing an interesting 
hobby is another activity that always brings enthusi- 
astic response (see Hobbies). These and many other 
interests that will carry over into adult life are being 
developed in progressive schools. And in all this 
education for the worthy use of leisure time, recrea- 
tion and real play are not being neglected. Am effort 
is being made to stimulate pupils’ interest in the best 
kinds of sports and to help them to choose the best 
motion pictures and other worth-while amusements 
from the many forms of commercial entertainment. 

The Need for Social Planning 

Wise social planning will help us take advantage 
of the wide distribution of leisure. It will make special 
provision for our two largest “leisure classes” — pre- 
vocational youth at one end of the age scale, and the 
retired worker on the other. The latter class in 
particular demands consideration, sipce the propor- 
tion of the elderly relative to other age groups is 
rapidly increasing because of the decline of the birth 
rate, the advance of public health, and other factors. 
The old must be helped to make satisfactory use of 
their added fund of leisure, lest it become mere 
prolonged misery. 

Many problems remain to be solved. Nobody has 
worked out an acceptable formula for division of 
responsibility among public institutions, private agen- 
cies, and commercial operators for taking care of 
leisure-time needs. The place of the public-school 
system and of the library in this work is not yet 
entirely clear. The question of governmental censor- 
ship and interference with the “sale of unwholesome 
recreation” is also a pressing one. 
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Thus it is evident that leisure is now a national 
problem which must be solved by broad-gauge plan- 
ning. For example, with half the population of the 
United States clustered in 96 metropolitan areas, the 
development of public recreational facilities must 
evidently now be planned on a regional rather than 
on a merely local basis. This field offers a worthy 
challenge to planners and inventors, since the prob- 
lems range all the way from devising suitable toys for 
babies to locating and equipping playgrounds, build- 
ing community centers, expanding public-school rec- 
reation, coordinating parks, play centers, and school 
grounds, and enlarging the state and national park 
systems. 

Good books on the leisure problem are; ‘Leisure in the 
Modern World', by 0. Deliale Burns; ‘The Threat of 
Leisure’, by George Barton Cut ten ; ' The Wisdom of Leisure’, 
by John H. Finley; ‘The Challenge of Leisure’, by Arthur 
Newton Pack; ‘Americans at Play’, by .Tease P. Steiner; 
‘Time to Live’, by Gove Hambidge; ‘Education Through 
Recreation’, by Lawrence P. Jacks. 

Lemon. The demand for lemons increases by leaps 
and bounds as the mercui’y rises, for in the long hot 
days of summer nothing is more refreshing than a 
glass of spariding lemonade, with ice tinkling in its 
cooling depths. In Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and other 
parts of southern Europe, particularly in Spain and 
Portugal, lemon culture has been a large commercial 
industi’y for many years. European markets still 
look to these districts for their lemons, but the 
United States imports fewer every year because of 
the increase in lemon cultivation in California. The 
lemon industry in Florida until the cold wave of 1894 
was of considerable importance, but since that time 
the great development of lemon culture has been in 
the irrigated lands of southern and central California, 
where lemons of superior quality are grown in ever 
increasing quantities. 

The lemon is a close relative of the orange and has 
followed it all over the world. The straggling 
branches of the lemon tree, however, are very unlike 
the compact dense foliage of the orange, and the 
purplish flowers have not the agreeable fragrance of 
the white orange blossoms. The lemon is much less 
hardy than the orange and the area of cultivation is 
more restricted. It is cultivated and propagated in 
much the same manner as is its close relative the 
orange (see Orange). 

If lemons ripen on the trees they lose their keeping 
quality, and so they are picked green before there is 
any sign of the golden yellow coloring. Each picker 
has a little ring 2M inches in diameter, and the fruit 
is cut when it can just slip through the ring. From the 
moment the lemons are harvested they must be 
“handled as carefully as eggs.” In dark storehouses, 
well ventilated but free of drafts, they are carefully 
spread out and slowly ripened. In curing, the fruit 
shrinks a little, the sl^ becomes thinner and tougher 
and develops a silky finish. When the process is 
completed the lemons are washed, dried, and wrapped 
in tissue paper. In this condition they will keep for 
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months, which is a very good thing for the growers, 
as most of the fruit ripens in the winter and the great 
market demand is in the summer. 

The lemon is used in more different ways than any 
other of the citrus fruits. From the rin^ lemon oil 
or extract, used in flavoring and perfumery-making, 
is obtained either by expression or distillation, and 
candied lemon peel is made. The pulp yields citrate 
of lime, citric acid, and lemon juice. Besides its use 
in flavoring foods and drinks of various lands, lemon 
iui ce is much used by calico printers to produce greater 
clearness in the white parts of patterns dyed with 
dyes containing iron. 

Soientifio name, Citrus limtmia. Eruit probably Intro- 
duced into Europe from Asia about the same time as the 
s-weet orange. The tree flowers continuously and the trees 
contain flowers and fruits in. all stages of development most 
of the year. Like the apple and orange, it varies exceedingly 
under cultivation. The lemon tree is exceedingly fruitful, 
some of the large old trees of Spain and Sicily ripening as 
many as 3,000 fmits in a favorable year. 

Lemurs. Small monkey-like animals, the size of 
cats and squirrels, with big eyes, foxlilce faces, and 
doglike nostrils^uch are the lemurs. The name 
comes from the Latin lemures, meaning “ghosts,” and 
is given them because of their nocturnal habits, their 
shy silent ghostlike movements, and their love of 
forests and darkness. 

Lemurs are the lowest of the primates, the group 
which also includes monkeys, apes, and man. Most 
of them have tails, but they cannot hang from trees 
by them as some monkeys can. 

With tlieir numerous relatives, lemurs form the 
family called lemuroids. Of the 90 or so species of 
lemuroids, 50 or more are in Madagascar. All are 
restricted to the southern regions of the Old World— 
Africa, India, Ceylon, the Philippines, etc.—but only 
in the islands of Madagascar and Comoros are the 
true lemurs found. Interesting forms with local 
names include the beautiful but noisy ring-tailed 
lemur, whose bushy tail is marked with alternate rings 
of black and white; the large indri or babakoto (“little 
old man”) of Madagascar; the dark iron-gray gentle 
Zemvrs which frequent the bamboo jungles; and the 
“aye-aye” of Madagascar, so named from its cry. 
Fossil remains of lemuroids are found in many lands, 
including North America. Lemuroids in general eat 
leaves, fruits, insects, small reptiles, birds, and 
birds’ eggs. (See Monlcey.) 

Lenin, Nikolai (1870-1924). Wlien the Red 
Terror of the Bolsheviki was raging in Russia in 
1917-lS, a short stockily built man, bald-headed, with 
steel-gray eyes peering beneath the broad brow of a 
scholar, sat within the Kremlin at Moscow directing 
the activities of the Soviet pvernment, of which he 
was the head. It was Lenin, whose real name was 
Vladimir Ilyich Ulianof. Although the son of a 
councilor of state, he had been a revolutionist since 
his youth. When he was 17 years old his brother was 
hanged for plotting to kill the czar, and when he was 
26 he himself fell into the hands of the imperial govern- 
ment and was exiled to Siberia. Following the 
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expiration of this sentence, being forbidden to reside 
in any of the large cities of Russia, he lived in Munich, 
Brussels, Paris, London, and Geneva. He became 
widely known through his authorship of several 
scholarly but radical works on economic topics. After 
1903 he was the recognized leader of the wing of 
Russian socialists who called themselves Bolsheviki. 

When the government of the czar was overthrown 
in 1917, he returned to Russia, and replaced the mild 
socialist government of Kerensky with one of extreme 
radicalism. His enemies accused him of accepting 
German aid and money. Indeed, to serve its own ends, 
the German staff had given Lenin and a few other Rus- 
sian radicals their homeward passage in a closely 
guarded train from the Swiss frontier across Germany. 
Yet there is no proof that Lenin took German money 
to disorganize the Russian army. Lenin favored imme- 
diate peace with Germany, to prepare the way for a 
world revolution directed against all capitalist and 
imperialist governments. Nothing else mattered. He 
called upon the working class to rise up and seize 
control of the land and industries, and establish the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” The result was the 
Russian Soviet Republic, with himself as premier and 
Trotzky as minister of foreign affairs and war. 

Possessed of one idea to the point of fanaticism, 
Lenin throughout his life showed himself a man of 
relentless determination and iron courage. Wounded 
by an assassin’s bullet in August 1918, he recovered 
quickly. At the height of his power he continued the 
simple life of his long years in exile. Lenin, the scholar 
vvho .spoke three languages and read three more, pro- 
vided the brains of the Soviet experiment, as Trotzky 
furnished the fiery spirit and the genius for military 
organization, Lenin’s driving energy finally wrecked 
even his strong eon.stitution, and ho died Jan. 21, 
1921, at Gorky, near Moscow, after a long siege of 
paralysis. His grim granite tomb at Moscow has 
become the objective of pilgrims from all over Russia. 
There his khaki-clad body rests in what appears to 
.be a state of perfect preservation. 

Leningrad. When Peter the Great founded this 
city as the capital of Rus-sia in 1703, he called it "St. 
Petersburg,” after his patron saint. But the Russians 
disliked this Germanic name and during the first 
World War changed it to "Petrograd,” yrad being a 
fonn of gorod, the Russian word for “town.” In 1924 
the Soviet government changed it again to “Lenin- 
grad,” in honor of Lenin, leader of the Revolution. 

The site of the city, at the mouth of the Neva on 
the Gulf of Finland, has been important as an outlet 
for trade since ancient times. The country, however, 
was only a desolate marsh, dangerously exposed to 
floods and storms, and the idea of building a city 
there seemed prcpo.sterous. But Peter the Great was 
determined. “I want a window to look out upon 
Europe,” he said. And so, in 1702, as if by magic, at 
command of the Czar, the “window” started to take 
shape. Human life was cheap, and thousands of peas- 
ants were brought there to die of disease and hardship 
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The Famous Nevsky Prospekt 


as they sanlc the forest of 
piles for the city’s founda- 
tion. So many perished that 
the city is said to be “budt 
upon bones." 

Peter had traveled in 
western Europe, and wanted 
his capital to be magnificent. 

The major portion was to 
stand on a peninsula where 
the Neva arched to the 
northward, then turned 
southwest to the Gulf of Fin- 
land. On the left, or south- 
east, bank of this last por- 
tion rose the Old Admiralty 
in a magnificent square. Ad- 
joining this square stood the 
Winter Palace, while across 
the river on an island rose 
the grim fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The principal 
streets radiated from this 
center, and included the 
Nevsky Prospekt, meaning 
“view of the Neva.” This 
street, one of the most magnificent in the world, ran miles to the west; but a channel cut through to deep 
roughly southeast to join the road to Moscow. The water in 1885 let ships reach the city, 
islands in the river were linked by bridges, and canals But there was also an abject poverty which con- 
helped drain the site. Palaces were lavish, and a court trusted strikingly with the brilliance of the court, 
life, the most brilliant in Europe, grew up, amid un- The atmosphere of the city was tense with repression, 
believable extravagance. In Peter’s day the harbor fear, contempt, and hate; unrest grew rapidly. There 
was at Kronstadt on the island of Kotlin, some 20 was a strilce of textile workers in 1749; the Dekabrist 

LENINGRAD’S MOST FAMOUS STREET mutiny took place in 1825; and 

p - I ^ ^ sporadic vipnsin^^ occurred dm*" 

I . ; r? t 1 ing the next century. There was 

This Is the Nevsky Prospekt of czarist days 'now called the Prospekt of the 2Sth of" October W-llich 

in honor of the Bolshevik capture of the Vinter Palace on that date In 1917. The street is g^iU boastS One Ot the richest art 
Botod chiefly for its great width, about 130 feet. Few of the houses are impressive. Many in fl-i/a wnrlrl Nnl frir 

fiiif'h hrMcTAB /•rnfiB i-hA NflT’a. its branches, and its canals in Leningrad. collections m tuC^ Or LG. IN Ot Iw 


BRIGHT FOUNTAINS DANCED 


In 1720 Peter the Great built this grand palace set in vast formal gardens In the little town of 
Peterhof a short distance west or Leningrad. Like many of the other buildings of Leningrad, 
the palace (then a museum) was destroyed by the Germans during the second World War, 









to nJliUrj todto n 

E,i ■'t. -jS-t . ^..~J -^. * V ^ -to * ' to r ^ . . The climate is cold and damp, 

Here is a government supply station with its usual line of patient customers waiting their .1 oiihipct to sudden chances 
turns to buy. Many of the' fine shops, which before the Revolution rivaled those of Paris “““ bUDJccb to buuuen Liiaii|,ea, 
in their displays of luxury goods, have been converted into these government depots selling Ram and SnoW fall nearly half 
now the plainest of necessities. it, j r ii j xi 

the days of the year, and the 

away is the Court Stables Museum, with one of the Neva is frozen for six of the twelve months. Terrible 
rarest displays of court carriages in existence. There floods are frequent in spring. The average tempera- 
are also the Russian Museum, with its vast records ture is 38.6°, with a six weeks’ summer. Population, 
of Russian history, culture, and religion; the Central about 3,195,000. 

Naval Museum, housed in the famous Admiralty; Lens. If you take the lens of an ordinary magnify- 
the Agricultural Museum; the Children’s Welfare ing glass and hold it to the sun in such a way that the 
Museum; the. Tolstoy Museum; Pushkin Museum; rays of sunlight passing through the lens form a tiny 
and museums of People’s Health, Commercial Navi- bright spot on a piece of wood or paper, the wood or 
gation. Musical Instruments, Home Industry, Applied paper will start at once to smoke and smolder and, 
Arts, and Comparative Religious Thought. The list if the lens be held in position long enough, flames will 
of museums is almost endless. The people take a burst forth. In this experiment the rays from the 
remarkable interest in them, and every day groups sun that reach the lens are bent inward as they pass 
of children study the collections. through the glass and converge to a /ocks in a small 

The city Was formerly the educational center of area. All the heat energy of these rays, centered 
all Russia. Large numbers of foreign students came, in one place, is sufficient to start a blaze. This action 
too. Even after the trying years of the Revolution, it is illustrated on the next page, Fig. 1. 
retained much of its reputation for scholarly achieve- ■ But it is not as “burning glasses” that lenses are 
ment. The Academy of Sciences and the State Public chiefly useful. They bend and focus light rays as 
Library are world famous. Among the many institu- well as heat rays, and it is for this purpose that 
tions of higher learning are the Leningrad State they are used in telescopes, microscopes, and cam- 
University, the Communist University for National eras. The little bright spot produced by the burn- 







How Objects are Mafenifled 


By moviiig the lens backward and forward, you will 
soon be able to cast upon the paper an inverted 
image of the brightly-lighted window and the 
so^ outside. 

‘’«rhe accompanying diagrams explain these differ- 
^es in the action of a lens. We must remember 
*ven after a ray of light has been bent out of its 
Uarse, it still appears straight when it falls upon the 
eye. In Fig. 2 we see the effect of plain magnification. 
The rays from the object coming together at the 
eye seem to the eye to have come from an imaginary 
and much larger object. 


form a corresponding part of the image DE. The 
plane on which the different points of the image 
come to focus is called the focal plane, and it is in 
this plane that photogi'aphic plates are mounted. 

The magnifying lens we have been considering is 
only one of many forms. Its two sides are sections 
of equal spheres, and such a lens, which is always 
thickest in the middle, is known as a double-convex 
lens. Other lenses may have both sides concave and 
thus be thickest at the edges; or one side of the lens 
may be flat and the other concave or convex. 

In general the concave lenses, instead of converging 
the rays of light to a point, spread them out or diverge 
them in just the opposite way. For this reason objects 
seen through a double-concave lens appear right side 
up and smaller than they really are. By varying the 
curvature of the surfaces of lenses ifferenCes in 
focal length are obtained; that is, differences in the 
distance between the optical center and the focus. 
They may be ground also to throw distorted 
images, as in the case of spectacle lenses which are 
adjusted to combine properly with the lenses of the 
eyes. If the shape of the eye lens is distorted by 


Fig. 1— The Lens as a Burning Glass 

The manner in which the inverted imago is formed 
on the white paper is a little more complicated. In 
Fig. 2 we assumed that all the rays of light from the 
object were parallel to each other. In fact, of course, 
light rays spread out in every direction from any 
lighted point, as shown in Fig. 3. From the points 
A and B parallel rays pass through the lens and are 
bent so they cross each other at C. But other rays 
from;! and B pass through what is called the optical 
center of the lens at F. These are not bent, but pass 
straight onward, and meet the first two rays at D 
and E. It is at this meeting place or “focus” that 


Fig. 3 — Forming an Inverted Image 

what is called “astigmatism,” the spectacle lens is 
distorted in the opposite manner and the coni- 
bination of the opposed distortions produces a normal 
image on the retina (see Spectacles). 

The general optic^ law which governs the use of 
lenses is called the law of the refraction of light, and 
it may be summed up as follows: When a ray of 
light passing through a lighter medium (air) strikes 
the surface of a denser medium (glass) at an oblique 
angle, the ray is bent or refracted toward the perpen- 
dicular to that surface, and when it passes out again 
from the denser glass to the lighter air, it is bent 
away from the perpendicular to the second surface 
(see Light). The diagrams illustrate this law clearly. 

Lenses are combined in optical instruments for 
various purposes. For instance, the enlarged image 
produced by one magnifying glass may be passed 
through a second lens and enlarged again, giving us 
the principle of the microscope (see Microscope). 

For accurate work lenses are usually made of two 
or more layers of different kinds of glass closely 
cemented together. This is done to correct color 
aberration or the tendency that any special kind 


Fig. 2~--Magnification with a Lens 

the image of the object AB is made on the paper, 
only that it is now upside down. Of course, rays 
from every other part of jiS do the same thing and 
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EYE 

Socket 


[lens 


of glass may have to separate the light rays into 
colors and so form an imperfect image, one sur- 
rounded with color. Crown glass, for instance, is 
used with flint glass, and each corrects the aberra- 
tion of the other. 

The manufacture of high-grade lenses is one of the 
most delicate of all mechanical operations. The cur- 
vature of the surfaces must be mathematically per- 
fect, and they must have an extremely high polish to 

LENS action of THE EYE 

ffi 


The retina lies in the focal plane of the adiustable crystalline 
lens and receives an inverted image. 

prevent any stray light ray from wandering out of 
its proper course. The difficulties increase as the 
lenses grow larger, and the immense glasses used in 
big telescopes require months and even years of labor 
and experiment in their preparation. A tiny air 
bubble in the glass or the stroke of a workman’s 
gritty finger over the surface may spoil everything. 
The surface of a lens is shaped by grinding the glass 
in an iron mold. Finer and finer grinding materials 
such as powdered emery or carborundum are used in 
succession, ending up with a red iron peroxide called 
“rouge, which gives the lens its high polish, (jScc 
also Camera; Photography; Telescope.) 

Lentil. This food plant, akin to the bean and 
pea, is said to be one of the oldest cultivated by man, 
and it still is an important article of food in Egypt, 
Syria,: Mexico, etc. The seeds, which are round and 
flat and under a half-inch in diameter, are made into 
soup or eaten boiled. The“pottage” for which Esau 
sold his birthright is said to have been made of these 
legumes. The vines make excellent fodder for cattle 
and sheep. Most .of the lentils consumed in the 
United States come from Mediterranean countries. 
Leo, Popes, The first of the 13 popes of this name 
is well called Leo the Great (Pope, 440-461) 
because of his learning and the important part which 
he played in the theological controversies of the time, 
(For the story of how he turned back from Eome the 
fierce king of the Huns, Attila, see Huns.) 

; lU (Pope, 79^16) is chiefly remembered 
because it was he who placed the imperial crown on 
the head of Charlemagne, on that memorable Christ- 
mas day of the year 800 (see Charlemagne). Leo IV 


(Pope, 847-855) did much to repair the damages done 
to Home by the Saracens, and extended the walls ol 
the city to include the Vatican quarter, on the right 
bank of the Tiber. Leo IX (Pope, 1049-1064) was a 
German, renowned because of his zeal in Spreadmg 
the reforms of the monks of Cluny. He became pope 
through the influence of Emperor Henry III, and 
brought with him to Rome a young monk Hilde- 
brand, who afterward became the great Gregory VII 
— ^the author of the investiture conflict with the 
emperors, 

Leo X (Pope, 1513-1521) was a member of the 
rich Medici family of Florence, the son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, and was made a cardinal-deacon at 
the age of 15. The wise and affectionate counsel 
which his father gave in a letter when the boy first 
set out for his duties in Rome still exists. He was 
elected pope on the death of Julius II, at the age of 38. 
His reign saw the beginning of Luther’s revolt 
against the church, increasing danger to eastern 
Europe from the Turks, and a continuance of the 
political struggles and wars involving the Papacy 
begun by his predecessor. But Leo X is chiefly 
remembered for his part in the Italian Renaissance, 
as the liberal patron of Raphael and other artists, and 
of numerous scholars, poets, and other literary men. 
It was he chiefly who made Rome the successor of 
Florence as the literary and artistic capital of Europe, 

Leo XIII (Pope, 1878-1903), the latest to bear this 
name, came to power at a time when the papacy had 
recently been deprived of its “temporal power” as 
ruler of Rome and the surrounding country. Like 
his predecessor, Pius IX, he refused all offers of com- 
promise with the new Idngdom of Italy, and remained 
a “prisoner” in the Vatican. He was a man of wide 
culture and high character, and in many things 
showed himself a liberal statesman, though he never 
ceased to uphold the necessity of restoring to the 
papacy its temporal power. 

Leopard. This spotted animal of the cat family 
inhabits Africa, Asia, and the large islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. It is smaller than the jaguar, 

THE SNOW LEOPARD 


This animal, sometimes Known ns the “ounce," is a resident ot 
the mountaios in central Asia. 

being about four feet long with a tail three feet In 
length. There is considerable variation among 
leopards as to size and color. They usually are pale 




Panthers and Cheetahs 


fawB or tawny color with dark spots. The under 
surface of the body is somewhat lighter in color. 
There are also species which are solid black in color. 
The larger forms of southern Asia are commonly 
called “panthers.” The leopard lives in the forests, 
and is a tree climber. It is agile and a remarkable 
juniper. It attacks the antelope, young cattle, pigs, 
and occasionally man. 
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The cheetah or hunting leopard of India is a slim 
species which is tamed and trained to aid in hunting. 
The ocelot is another leopard-like cat, with striped 
and spotted fur, found in tropical America and the 
southern United States. A full-grown animal weighs 
26 pounds. (-See Cat; Jaguar.) 

Scientific name of common leopard or panther, Felis 
pardua; cheetah, Gueparda jubata; ocelot, Felia pardalis. 


TALKING by MML^-The Art of LETTER WRITING 

TER WRITING. I feel as though I were talk- Letters as Literature, and Their Writers 

ng to you,” wrote Cicero to a friend nearly Some letters have expressed so much of the charm 
thousand years ago. That is the way to feel when and personality of their writers that they are regarded 
are writing friendly letters, because such letters as part of the literature of the world. Two of the most 
kind of conversation carried on by mail and famous letter writers in the English language are 
[d follow the rules of conversation (see Conversa- William Cowper, the poet, and Charles Lamb, author 
. They take our place when we are absent and of ‘Essays of Elia’ and ‘Tales from Shakespeare’. 
Id reflect ourselves. Write as you would talk; let Neither led an exciting life, but they had an affection- 
friends share your pleasures. Be natural and ate interest in their correspondents and found delight 
re in what you say and your letters cannot fail to in writing about everyday scenes and events. Jane 
e. Letter writing as an art began, so far as we Carlyle, wife of the famous Thomas Carlyle, won a 
?, with Cicero. ^ letter from lewis carroll place in literature by 


ing to you,” wrote Cicero to a friend nearly 
two thousand years ago. That is the way to feel when 
you are writing friendly letters, because such letters 
are a kind of conversation carried on by mail and 
should follow the rules of conversation (see Conversa- 
tion). They take our place when we are absent and 
should reflect ourselves. Write as you would talk; let 
your friends share your pleasures. Be natural and 
sincere in what you say and your letters cannot fail to 
please. Letter writing as an art began, so far as we 
know, with Cicero. letter from 

His letters have the - - - '■ ■ i... . . ■ 

conversational quality 
and the personal 
touch that are found 
in the best letters of 

Letters as a mere 
form of communica- 
tion began long before 
Cicero’s time. More 
than a thousand years 
before Cicero’s time, 
the rulers of western JlQr ^ 

Asia were keeping up a K«as« 3Vtb-W 

lively correspondence 

with the pharaoh of pUajeJC , , Just UXOtt. AtuL T 

Egypt. A collection of eviBr«p.jn.%teA 

some 300 of their let- 

ters written on clay to U. in a. ^ 

t.blete ™ dug up .t 

Amaina, Egypt, in so nuxcA* X scjvJf'yoitevAt*9a*TA4i^&Ao!£ 

1887. From Homer “hiy-lavt. knock it 

and Herodotus we ever sa it corn;** in.'tw#,«A4' 

learn that the ancient .^v« Wintxi*. 3 ij1£. 

Greeks sometimes Tfou»« ever ao <»££««fcu>»vAlyv 

sent letters. But it was C.Jt .Dad^sen, 

left for the Eomans to 
develop letter writing 

into an art, since their ,Vfi„ ZtsU it*veni 

able men had to spend 
years in governing dis- 
tant provinces and 
could learn what was 

happening at Home —i -m i. . 

only from the letters 
of their intimate 

triends. of “ever so much” and tb 


' " ■ - - - '■ — her lively letters. An- 

other woman remem- 
bered for her letters is 

t Madame de Sdvignd, a 

Frenchwoman of the. 
17th century (see 86- 
vign6, Madame de). 
Robert Louis Steven- 
son, William Dean 
CA. CfA, Oxford HoweDs, and William 

-'iW'.J James wrote delightful 
letters, and, to come 

JUCt nearer our own time, 

W«As« <iu’v#u.f3Vtb-W Tyyoa *here are the remarkr. 

Iia able letters of Walter 

, wSt Just letCftr. AruL T Hines Page and Wood- 

row Wilson, and the 
a^Urnaansaihiut. ycne sparkling correspohd- 

-mitto !r», in a. pa. 9 tto')is£oit tf ence between George 

Bernard Shaw and 

so fmuJi, r SwvJT •you. ever sotaouA. o£ Elfen Terry. ^ 

tAyZove, S«f«. Reading such letters 

ever so Ziun/j-ftlZ cor*L«« iji-tlAWiWii will not only entertain 

tW ovi«n.£*. 3 ijZ£. you— for who does not 

Tfou»« ever oo <»££«ebui»vAlyv enjoy reading a lively 

<X,'S»,l3oJLQ^n. persona] letter? — ^but 

will also inspire you to 
write more readable 

Mi.. Enii „ 

Ethics and Etiquette 
of Letters 

Letters that have ; 
been published are for 

- — — - ■ — all to read, but other . 

Charles L. Dodgson U,ewis Carroll), like Thackeray, made a hobby of Ulus- letters are private 
frafing his letters. This charming note Is taken from a col ecUon of his icei-cio ^ 

letters entitled ‘Letters of Lewis Carroll to His Child-Friends’. Apparently property. Well-bred 
he end his little friend Enid have two jokes-ono about her eicessive use I" ‘ „ 

of “ever SO mucli*^ ftixd tli6 other flbout Uct dispositioiia pGlSOnS IiL\Gr opcil t* 


£aU ^tavent. 
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LETTER WRITING 


Some Important 


Rules 


mim 




letter addressed to another— even to a member of the 
family, except with permission — or read an opened 
letter which they find. They do not permit others to 
read a letter sent them, 
unless they , are sure that 
the WTiter would not ob- 
ject. And, to show that 
they trust others to be 
equally well bred, they do 
not seal a letter which is 
to be delivered by a friend. 

Good manners are as 
important in letter writing 
as in any other social ac- 
tivity. You want to pre- 
sent a . good appearance in 
correspondence, as in your 
dress and your speech (see 
Etiquette). 

Unruled paper, white or 
pale gray, blue, or buff, is 
in good taste for social let- 
ters. Fashions in the shape 
and design of letter paper 
change slightly from time 
to time, but paper of fan- 
: tastic design should never 
be used. The paper you 
use for social letters may 
'bear either your mono- 
gram or your address, but 
not both. Only paper for 
business letters may bear 
bpththenameandaddress. ' 

Good form also requires that letters be written with 
blue or black ink, not with pencil; that margins be left 
at both sides and at the top and bottom of the page; 
that no abbreviations (such as A.M. and Tues.) and 
no figures be used in the body of the letter, for they 
give an impression of hastiness which is impolite. The 
date and the sender’s ad- 
'dress should never be omit- 
ted. The usual place for 
them is in the upper right- 
hand corner of the first 
sheet, but some put them 
at the end , of the letter at 
the left-hand side of the 
page. 

Salutation, Signature^ tind 
the Beginning of the Letter 

In writing to a mere ac- 
quaintance or to someone 
you have not met, you 
would probably begin, “My 
dear Mrs. Sterling”; to a 
friend or a relative you would say less formally, “Dear 
John” or perhaps more intimately “Dearest Mary.” 
The correct close for a letter which opens formally 
with “My dear Mrs. Sterling” is “Sincerely yours.” 


r, an J Mrs. Carl Swann Holt 

rec|uest tke konor of your presence 
at tke marriage of tkeir Jaugkter 

Geraldine 

to 

Mr. Enock H oe Garden 
Saturday, tke tentk of June 
at twelve o’clock 

St. Mark’s Gkuroli 
Ckicago 


Invitation to Wedding Ceremony (H actual she) 


Mr. and Mrs. C arl Swann Holt 

request tlic pleasure of jour company 
at ilie weeIJing Lrcalcfast 
at luilf after twelve o’clock 
Sixteen Belmont Avenue 


Invitation to Wedding Bceakfaat 


A more intimate letter may end with “Affectionately 
yours,” “Lovingly yours,” or with some other varia- 
tion which appeals to you. Young people do not use 

“Faithfully yours,” and 
“Cordially yours” is not 
generally considered a de- 
sirable close. Whatever -ly 
word you use, yours should 
follow it. “Sincerely, John” 
is not grammatical and 
seems curt. 

Except in letters to 
members of your family 
and to intimate friends, 
the proper signature is 
your first and last names, 
with a middle name or ini- 
tial if you prefer. It is not 
necessary for an unmarried 
woman to put (Miss) be- 
fore her name, and those 
of the best taste do not do 
it. A married woman signs 
her name this way: 

Edith Wordsworth Prim 
(Mrs. Barstow Prim) 

or she omits her maiden 
surname if she chooses. 

The start of a letter is 
important, just as first im- 
pressions are important in 
our contacts with’ people. 
Beginning with an apology 
such as, “I meant to write 
you before, but I haven’t had time,” is uninteresting. 
It would be pleasanter to say, “I am glad today is a 
holiday, so that at last I have time to write you." 
There is nothing amiss in beginning with “I” when 
that seems natural, but a letter studded with I’s ap- 
pears too full of self. Turning a sentence around will 
often make the I’s less con- 
spicuous. Instead of “I re- 
ceived your letter. I was 
glad to hear from you,” you 
might say, “You were good 
to write me that jolly letter 
while I was ill.” 

Too few I’s are nearly as 
bad as too many. Chopped-, 
off sentencesysuch as “Was 
glad to get yoiir letter” and i 
“Hope you are better,” are 
ungrammatical and abrupt 
as well. 
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Letters of Thanks and 
Informal Invitations 

Among the special kinds of letters which must be 
written from time to time, letters of thanks come first. 
Writing these promptly shows one’s appreciation and 
is certain to result in more enthusiastic letters. 


I 





Informal Invitations 


To be gracious they should be specific. For example, 
instead of writing “Thank you for the present you sent 
me,” mention the gift received and tell what you like 
about it. “Thank you for the book about stamps. 
It will help me to get my collection in order.” 

The “bread-and-butter letter” is the one sent to 
one’s hostess after a visit. When you have spent a few 
days at the home of a chum, you write shortly after 
your return home not only to this friend but also to 
the mother of the household. Here is an example; 

246 Wilmette Street 
Malden, Michigan 
July 10, 19 — 

Dear Mrs. Millmont; 

Mother met me when I got off the train and wanted 
roe to tell her at once about the good times I had at your 
house. It was fun just talking about them. I especially 
enjo.ved the trip to Bald Mountain and the visit to the 
tile factory and swimming in the river every day. Thank 
you for ail you did for me. Please remember me to Mr. 
Millmont. 

Sincerely (or affectionately) yours, 
Marion March 

Before young people visit in one another’s homes, 
it is customary for the mothers to exchange letters. 
But sometimes, when the families know each other 
well, a daughter may send an invitation in her 
mpther’s name. 

Dear Lucia, 

Mother wants mo to ask you to spend the week of 
August fifth with us at the seashore. There is a good 
train which gets to Milford at four o'clock, and we 
could meet you there Monday afternoon. We'll swim, 
play tennis, and picnic on the beach, I do hope you can 
come. 

Your loving 
Emily 

Although nowadays many invitations are given 
over the telephone, a note is sometimes preferred. A 
schoolgirl might write: 

Dear Timothy, 

Will you come to a Hallowe’en party at my house 
Saturday evening, October thirty-first, at eight o'clock? 
Come in costume and false face. I hope you can be with 
us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lydia Waite 

The response would be something like this: 

Dear Lydia, 

I’ll be glad to come to your Halbwe'en party Saturday 
evening. I'll be in such a good disguise that even you 
won't know mo. 

Yours as over, 

Timothy Rule 

Formal Itivitations and Replies _ _ 

Occasionally you will receive a formal invitation 
to a party or wedding, written or engraved in the 
third person. :In this case your reply is also written 
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in the third person. An acceptance usually begins 
“Miss Brown is pleased to accept the kind invitation 
of” and then follows closely the wording of the invita- 
tion. By mentioning in your acceptance the date and 
place and also the hour stated in the invitation, you 
tell your hostess that you have carefully noted the 
time and place of the party. Use white note paper 
four by five inches in size. Never sign or date a formal 
reply. Invitations frequently have the letters 
“R. S. V. P.” in the lower left-hand corner. They 
stand for Repondez s'il vous plait, the French for 
“Reply, if you please.” Again, the words "Please 
reply” may appear on the invitation, but the absence 
of these reminders does not release you from replying. 

When you receive a wedding invitation asking you 
to the church ceremony only, you need not reply. But 
if the wedding is to be at home, or if you are invited 
to the wedding breakfast or reception after the cere- 
Fiony, you must send an answer. Let us suppose you 
receive a wedding invitation and a card to the wedding 
breakfast, like those on the opposite page. You would 
answer the invitation to the breakfast only, as in the 
example below: 

Mias Elaine Tennyson 
accepts with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Swann Holt's 
kind invitation to the wedding breakfast 
Saturday, the tenth of June 
at half after twelve o'clock 
at Sixteen Belmont Avenue 

The reply to an invitation to a home wedding would 
begin in the same way, but the latter part could be 
shortened to 

kind invitation 

for Saturday, the tenth of June 

A note of regret would be written like this: 

Mr. Calvin Leighton 
regrets that illness 
prevents his accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Swann Holt’s 
kind invitation 

for Saturday, the tenth of June 
It is not necessary to give the reason for declining an 
invitation, but it is more polite to do so. It might be 
“absence from town will prevent his accepting” or 
"a previous engagement prevents his accepting.” 

Hostesses who are very particular lilre to word their 
formal invitations entirely in the third person. Thus, 
instead of “request the honor of your presence,” such 
an invitation will read: 

request the honor of 
Mr. Calvin. Leighton’s 
presence ■ 

In an engraved invitation of this type a line is left 
blanlr and the name of the person invited is filled in 
by hand. 

Invitations to informal dances or dinners or to teas 
are frequently written on visiting cards. 

How to Write Business Letters 

A business letter must above everything else be 
clear and to the pointy but it cannot be effective 
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lETTER WRITING 


Correct Business Forms 


unless it sounds as natural as talk. Stilted expressions 
take all the life out of a letter. The roundabout “I 
beg to acknowledge your favor” and the formal close 
prevalent in Charles Lamb’s time, “I am, Sir, with 
great respect, your humble servant” are equally out 
of fashion. 

Unnecessary words and insincere phrases are also 
avoided by good letter writers. For example, “En- 
closed is” or “I am enclosing” is preferable to “En- 
closed herewith.” "Your letter” or "your order” is 
simpler than "your esteemed favor.” And “We are 
pleased to advise you” is both pompous and useless. 
Some of the rules for the format of social letters, such 
as leavmg good margins and placing the letter so that 
it looks well on the page, apply to business letters as 
well, and should be carefully followed. 

One of two endings will serve for nearly all business 
letters-~“Sincerely yours” to one person, whether an 
acquaintance or a stranger, and “Very truly yours” to 
a firm. “Respectfully yours” is suitable in a letter 
to a person of high position in the church or govern- 
ment, and perhaps in a letter from a young employee 
to the company head, but not on other occasions. 

In business letters it is important to include both 
the heading (the date and the address of the writer) 
and the superscription (the name and address of the 
person or the company to whom the letter is written). 

Following the supersoription, a letter to a firm 
may begin either with “Gentlemen” or with “Dear 
Sirs.” Some think the latter more courteous, but 
"Gentlemen” is in common use. 

Letters ot Application 

A good letter of application is straightforward, 
definite, and confident but not boastful. It should 
sound as if the writer were thinking of the employer’s 
needs and not simply following a form. 

2440 Logan Avenue . 

Atlanta, Ga. 

June 18, 19 — 

Messrs. Gray and Herbert 
Lawyers Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DearSirs:: 

Please consider me as an applicant for the position of 
offioe assistant which you advertised in today’s Times. 

I have just received my diploma from the West Side 
High School and am eager to get in an office like yours, 
since I am especially interested in law. 

During the past two summers I worked as a messenger 
in the OhM’ters National; Bank and the. Farmers State - 
Bank; and learned aometking about office practise and 
routine. I can use a typewriter and an adding machine 
and handle a switchboard. ; 1 

; For information about my character and ability, I can 
■refer.'you'to'-;. 

Mr. Marshall DrUry, Charters National Bank 
; Mr.;B, p, Small, I Farmefs State Bank 
Dr. Wiley Ash, St. Paul's Episcopal Church 

I shall be glad to come to your offioe for an interview 
at any time you suggest. My telephone number is 
Hickory 5040. 

Very truly yours, 

Mark Spencer ' 


In this letter the applicant gives m a few simple 
paragraphs his education, his interests, his experience 
—adding a detail or two about the specific things he 
can do that might be useful to an employer— and his 
references. 

Inquiry and Order Letters 
In a letter of inquiry the important thing is to give 
the information necessary for an answer but no more. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
GRANADA, ARKANSAS 

November 25, 19 — ■ 

Bombazine Costume Company 
259 Forrest Place 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Gentlemen: 

The senior class of Granada High School will present 
“The Rivals’’ on December 20. Can you supply us with 
suitable eighteenth-century costumes? What is the 
rental charge for costumes of this type? 

Very truly yours, 

Stephen Story 

An order letter must be explicit. 

45 Pembroke Road 
Olovoland, Ohio 
April 15, 19 — 

R. G. Watson Supply Company 
1331 Chester Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DearSirs: 

Please send me the following items taken from your 
Spring Catalog Number 21: 

4 baseballs, #617, @ $.25.' $1.00 

7 baseball gloves, # 242, @ $.85 5.95 

.$6.95 

I enclose a money order for $6.95. 

Very truly yours, 

Robert Swetison 

The block form for the heading and the superscrip- 
tion (shown in the above letters) is preferred today to 
the indented form: 

R. G. Watson Supply Company 
1331 Chester Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Punctuation is omitted at the end of lines, except 
when an abbreviation calls for a period. In business 
correspondence (but not in social letters) names of 
states may be abbreviated. It looks better never to 
abbreviate "street," “avenue," , and similar words. 
The address on the envelope should look like these; 

Mirs. Robert South National Cracker Company 

1245 Barren Street 400 West 42(1 Street 

San Franoisqo, Calif, New York City 

When you write either to a person or to a company 
requesting a reply that is .merely a favor to you, al- 
ways enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. This is 
not needed when you inquire about an article that is 
for sale or apply for a position which has been adver- 
tised. 

It is important to know how to write a good business 
letter, for almost all of us have such letters to write. 
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Collections of Famous Letters 


LEWIS AND CLARK 




The ‘Secretary’s Handbook’, by Taintor and Monro, 
is a helpful book of reference on business letters. 

Books of Letters That You Will Enjoy 
Besides the oolleotions of letters already referred to in 
this article, there are many others that you will enjoy 
reading. Among them are: ‘Selected Letters’, Stella S, 
Center; ‘A Book of Letters’, Stella S. Center and Lilian 
Margaret Saul (letters written to or by young people); 
‘Children's Letters’, Blizabeth Colson and Anne Gansevoort 


Chittenden; 'Mity Famous Letters of History’, Curtis Gen- 
try; ‘A Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll to His 
Child-Friends', C. L. Dodgson; ‘Theodore Roosevelt’s Let- 
ters to His Children', Joseph Bucklin Bishop; 'The Letters 
of Charles Dickens', Mamie Dickens and Georgina Hogarth ; 
‘Mark Twain’s Letters’, Albert Bigelow Paine; ‘The Paston 
Letters'. James Gairdnor; ‘Nineteenth Century Letters', 
B. J. Rees; ‘The Gentlest Art', Edward Terrali Lucas; 
‘Letters of a Woman Homesteader', Elinore Stewart; ‘The 
Lost Art: Letters of Famous Women’, Dorothy Van Doren. 


Tke MEN who FIRST CROSSED the UNITED STATES 


T EWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. When Presi- 
D dent Jefferson, in 1803, dispatched Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark to explore the land 
west of the Mississippi River, he was not obeying a 

sudden impulse 
arising from the 
purchase of Louis- 
iana in that year, 
but was carrying 
out a plan he had 
cherished since 
1783. 

Lewis parted 
from Jefferson at 
Washington within 
a few days after 
the receipt of the 
news from Paris 
announcing the 
Louisiana Pur- 
chase. But not 
until May 1804 did 

WILLIAM CLARK party of ex- 

plorers leave St. 
Louis on their 8,000-mile journey, which was to last 
two years and four months. The party consisted of 
about 30 persons besides the leaders. One of the 
guides was “Bird Woman,” so called from her Indian 
name, Sacajawea (also spelled Sacagawea and Saka- 
kawea). Her own tribe lived in Idaho, but she 
had been captured five years before and sold to her 
husband, who acted as an interpreter for the 
.party. The leaders found her of great seiwice in 
guiding them up the Missouri River and across the 
mountains to the Columbia, though “often her 
iuteileet appeared too dull to have comprehended 
what she saw during her descent of the Missouri.” 
But this was not surprising, since no Indian could be ex- 
pected to know the value of, such explorations. (For 
route of the party, see United States, historical map.) 

The leaders had expected to have difliculties with 
hostile Indians, but they wrote in their journal that 
they "experienced more diffioujties from the naviga- 
tion of the Missouri than dangers from the savages.” 
These were due to its swift current; numerous snags, 
and caving banks, which threatened shipwreck to 
their frail canoes. ' Much of the time Lewis traveled ,, 
on foot hunting, collecting specimens, and examining 
the country. : Among their greatest troubles were the 


“trio of pests — ^mosquitoes, eye gnats, and prickly 
pears — equal to any three curses that ever poor 
Egypt labored under.” 

In the last week of October, after ascending the 
Missouri River for 
1,600 miles, they 
reached a village of 
the Mandan Indi- 
ans near the pres- 
ent site of the city 
of Bismarck, N. D., 
and went into 
winter quarters. 

From there they 
sent back letters to 
President Jefferson, 
together with nine 
cages of living 
animals and birds, 
besides boxes con- 
taining specimens 
of rocks, plants, 

Indian dress, etc. meriweth 

After five months 

spent at Fort Mandan the expedition started 
again. Clark wrote that he “could not but esteem 
this moment of my departure as among the most 
happy of my life,” Passing the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, the party continued up the main river 
until they came to the Great Falls of the Missouri, 
a veil of spray 80 feet high descending between 
lofty cliffs of solid rock. Their Indian guide showed 
them how to make wheels of cross-sections of the 
cottonwood, on which to carry the boats the 20 
miles around the Falls. 

From there on Bird Woman was the guide. They 
had passed the gate of the Rockies and were in a 
labyrinth of streams and passes. At the three forks 
of the Missouri-— which the explorers named after the 
tlmee statesmen, Jefferson, Madison, and Gallaliih— - 
they took the South Fork— the Shoshone trail. Alter 
a long journey, the tepees and grazing ponies in the 
Shoshone valley were a welcome sight. 

Bird Woman also visited her brother in the Shoshone 
tribe. Then she, her husband and the explorers set 
out across the coast range to the Columbia and the 
Pacific. The explorers camped by the Pacific on Nov. 
15, isos, and Capt. Clark himself took Bird Woman 
and her husband to see the ocean on Jan. 7, 1806. 





LIBERIA! 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


There on the Pacific coast the party spent the the inhabitants that the British regulars were coming, 
winter of 1806-06, Lewis and Clark spent much of As a result, when the troops reached Lexington they 
their time writing in their journals the accounts of found about 60 minutemen drawn up on the Lexington 
what they saw, the Indians they met, and the customs common, an open square in the center of the town, 
of the strange tribes. The men were ••nmn woman” Pitcairn, the British commander, 

employed in hunting and preparing biku w nrf)Br«rl th« rfihok tn 

food, and in making clothes for the 
return trip, which was begun the last 
of March. 

The Bird Woman and her husband 
returned across the mountains with 
them to the Mandan village, and 
were paid $500 for their services, a 
sum sufficient to build them a good 
cabin and buy many ponies. 

In Portland, Ore., Bismarck, N. D., 
and other places, are statues honor- 
ing Bird Woman. A Montana moun- 
tain pass, peak, and river also bear 
her name. 

The explorers reached the Missis- 
sippi again in September 1806, and 
their reports excited the liveliest 
interest. The vast fertile plains, the 
lofty mountains and the beautiful 
valleys, and the mild climate of the 
Pacific coast fired the imagination; 
and soon settlers began to pour into 
the, new regions. 

The members of the exploring 
party were given honors and large 
grants of land. Lewis was appointed 
governor of the territory of Louisiana. 

He died in 1809. According to 
one account he committed suicide; , 
others say he was murdered while on 

a journey. Captain Clark returned __ _ „ _ _ ^ „ 

to the Army, and was appointed ton, the fleeing redcoats were met 

governor of the Northwest Territory with her son, John Baptist, looking by another detachment of 1,500 
and superintendent of Indian aftairs. soldiers sent out by General Gage. 

He died in 1838. Not until 1903 were the valuable Thus strengthened they returned to Boston, having 

journals of Lewis and Clark published in full and lost 274 lulled and wounded, and 25 missing. The 

complete details given of this most remarkable American loss was 88 killed and wounded, 

expedition. Visitors to, the town of Lexington, 12 miles north- 

LexiNGTON and concord. Battle of. The west of Boston, may still see Monroe Tavern, which 

American Revolution began on Apr. 19, 1775, with the British used as their headquarters; Buckman 

the battle of Lexington and Concord. Some time Tavern, which was the rendezvous of the Minutemen; 

before, General Gage, the military governor of Massar and the Hanoock-Clarke house, where Adams and 

chusetts, had received oyders from England; to arrest Hancock lodged the night before the battle, 

and send to En^add for trial two men, SamuelAdams Concord also Contains memorials of the straggle 

and John Hancock, who were accused of stirring up there. The most notable is Daniel Chester French’s 

rebellion in the colony. On the night of April 18 sculptured figure, 'The Minute Man', set on a granite 

Gage sent a detachment of troops of 800 men to pedestal bn which are cut these words of Emerson: 

Le^ngtbn^^ere the ;'' ttffitor8’'^ert^^ By the rude bridge that arched the ^ 

orders to the: troops were to arrest the two men, _ and Their flag to April's breeze unfurled; 

then push onito Concord to destroy, some military Here once the ouibattled farmers stood 

supplies stored there by the colonists. News of the And fired the shot heard round the world, 

expedifion leiffied out, and two of the *‘minute^^ LIBERIA. This Negro republic on the west coast of 

(as the colonial militia were called), Wilh’am Dawes Africa just north of , the Equator is now the only re- 
and Paul Ileverej rode through the country; warning maining section of the “black man’s continent” that is 


'ty spent the the inhabitants that the British regulars were coming, 
pent much of As a result, when the troops reached Lexington they 
e accounts of found about 60 minutemen drawn up on the Lexington 
d the customs common, an open square in the center of the town, 

Pitcairn, the British commander, 
“BIRD woman ’ ordered the rebels to disperse. When 

they refused, the British opened fire, 
killing eight and wounding ten. The 
others, being too few to fight, 
sullenly dispersed, and the British 
went on their way toward Concord, 
Hancock and Adams, warned of the 
coming, had already fled. 

The soldiers arrived at Concord at 
seven o'clock that morning. During 
the night the colonists had hidden 
most of their stores and ammunition. 
Such as they had not been able to 
hide, the British set about destroy- 
ing. While they were about this 
work, they met the minutemen at the 
old North Bridge over the Concord 
River, and fired upon them. The 
shots were answered by the Ameri- 
cans, and the war was begun. In 
this sldrmish the British numbered 
about 200, the Americans, 400. The 
Americans soon poured over the 
bridge and the British retired. 

After resting for a while, the 
British began their retreat to Boston . 
about noon. Meantime, the em- 
battled farmers had been gathering 
from far and near, and from behind 
rock, fence, and building they picked 
off the brightly clad soldiers as they 
hurried along the road. At Lexing- 
ton, the fleeing redcoats were met 
with her son, John Baptist, looking by another detachment of 1,500 

soldiers sent out by General Gage, 
the valuable Thus strengthened they returned to Boston, having 

i in full and lost 274 lulled and wounded, and 25 missing. The 

t remarkable American loss was 88 killed and wounded. 

Visitors to, the town of Lexington, 12 miles north- 
LE OF. The west of Boston, may still see Monroe Tavern, which' 
9, 1776, with the British used as their headquarters; Buckman 

, Some time Tavern, which was the rendezvous of the Minutemen; 

nor of Massar and the Hanoock-Clarke house, where Adams and 
landi to arrest Hancock lodged the night before the battle. 
lamuelAdams Concord also Contains memorials of the straggle 
of stirring up there. The most notable is Daniel Chester French’s 

t, of April 18 sculptured figure, 'The Minute Man', set on a granite: 

800 men to pedestal bn which are cut these words of Emerson: 

staying. His ; By the rude bridge that arohod the flood, 

two men, ^ ana Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

some; military Here once the ouibattled farmers stood 

News of the And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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completely independent. It is of special interest to 
Americans because it was founded as a refuge for lib- 
erated slaves from the United States. Its constitu- 
tion and flag are modeled after those of the United 
States. Monrovia, its capital and chief port, is named 
after President James Monroe. It was founded 
in 1822 by the American Colonization Society as a 
home for free blacks, for whom 

there was then little place in the symbol of freedom 


United States, either North or 
South. In 1847 it was formally pro- 
claimed an independent republic. 

Only about 12,000 of the esti- 
mated 2,000,000 inhabitants are 
descendants of American Negroes. 
These Americo-Liberians, who are 
civilized and Chi'istian, share the 
coast and its vicinity with about 
30,000 partly civilized natives. 
The other inhabitants are “bush” 
Negroes, living in the interior. 
These speak only their native 
tongues, and few have even heard 
English, the language of the gov- 
ernment. Liberia is a little larger 
than Ohio, with an area of 43,000 
square miles and a coast line of 
about 350 miles. Five-sixths of it 
is covered with forests, which grow 
dense and tall because of the fertile 
soil and the equatorial heat and 
rain. In 1926 a group of Ameri- 
cans lea-sed a million acres for 
growing rubber and began planta- 
tions which now send thousands 
of tons annually to the United 
States. Palm nuts and oil, piassava 
fiber, coffee, and cocoa are also 
exported. Farming and mining 
are but little developed. Gold, 
diamonds, copper, zinc, and iron 
have been found. There are no 
railroads. 

The United States has several 
times helped Liberia in its political 
and financial difficulties. Since 
1926 American officials employed 
by the Liberian government have 
supervised the finances. In 1929 
and 1930 the United States led an 
international move to stop' the 
enslavement of natives by officials 
who forced natives to work with- 
out pay and to “pawn” women and 
children to their creditors. The 
I Liberian government in 1936 be- 


LibertY, statue of. The giant statue of ‘Liberty 
Enlightening the World' has become the symbol of 
freedom to oppressed peoples everywhere. It stands 
on Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor, its uplifted 
torch guiding to the New World “the homeless, the 
tempest-tost” of the Old World. The statue was a gift 
from the people of France to the people of the United 
States, commemorating the alli- 
ance of the two nations during the 
Revolutionary War. 

fidouarddeLaboulaye, a French 
historian, proposed in 1865 that 
his country present a suitable 
memorial to the United States on 
the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Franco-Prussian 
War intervened, but in 1874 a 
young Alsatian sculptor, Frdddric 
Auguste Bartholdi, was sent to 
New York to confer with Ameri- 
can authorities. As he sailed into 
the harbor, Bartholdi envisioned a 
colossal Goddess of Liberty, stand- 
ing at the gateway to the New 
World. 

The Franeo-American Union 
was formed to collect the neces- 
sary funds. The total cost of about 
one million francs was contributed 
in France by popular subscription. 
The people of the United States, 
subscribed $250,000 for the pedes- 
tal. The statue was dedicated 
Oct. 28, 1886, (See also Bartholdi, 
FrSddric Auguste.) 

In her uplifted right hand the God- 
doBB bears a torch which is lighted 
by an electric lighthouse lamp. In 
her left hand she holds the Tablet 
of Law bearing in Roman numerals the 
date July 4, 1776. A broken shackle 
lies at her feet. The 
wall around the base is 
Fort Wood, built in 1808-11. 

1637 the fort was abandoned and 
work began on landscaping the entire 
island of 10.38 acres to provide a 
proper setting for the Goddess. The 
statue was made a national monument 
in 1924. 

The figure is composed of more 
than 300 copper shells, 3/32 of an 
inch thick, supported by an iron 
framework designed by Gustave Eiffel 
builder of the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 
Bartholdi first built a* 9-foot model. 
This was enlarged to a figure 36 feht 
tall which was divided into sections. 
Each section was further enlarged to 
full size and patterns were made, over 
which the copper was hath- 


The Statue of Liberty, nearly , 152 feet tall, etands j)n a pedestal merod by hand. In the as- 
that boars iruit tOCiEy in nearly 150 feet above the level of the water. Within the statue sembled siatiio eaeh seofcion 

greatly improved econom- 

ic and social conditions. ,tlie spikes of the crown. : This room is 260 . foet above the harbor, central framework. 


LIBERTY, statue OF 
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United States Leadership 


LIBRARIES 


Main Reading Room of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


L ibraries. From ancient times to our own day a 
' golden thread of respect for books and the wisdom 
they contain has remained unbroken. Civilizations 
have perished, but books have somehow been pre- 
served and libraries have continued to exist. 

It was in western Asia , and Egypt that men first 
learned to write and to make crude books. They wrote 
first on rolls of animal skins, clay tablets, and wood ; 
blocks, later on papyrus and parchment, and finally 
on paper (see Books and Bookmaking; Paper; Papyrus 
Plant) . These books were laboriously made and (care- 
fully guarded.; As their number grew, they were gath- 
ered into libraries in temples and palaces. Since only 
' priests; scholars, and some kings and nobles could read, 
these early libraries served only a privileged few. 

As the centuries passed, civilization was handed on 
from western Asia and: Egypt to Greece, to Ebme, to 
western Europe,, and finally to the Americas. With 
civilization Went the maldng of books and the creation 
of libraries. But always— almost down to our own day 
i W-libraries continued to serve only a privileged few. 

: . It is only a little more than a century ago that the 
free, tax-supported public library came into existence, 
dedicated to the larger purpose of serving all the 
: people and encouraging the widest use, of books. 

. , Today dhe United States leads the world' in its be- 
r lief -that, free, books should be available to all people, 

- urban and rural, young and old, sick and Well. To 
this end many experiments have been tried, and numer- 
ous services have been developed. England and other 


countries have studied the American library system ( 
and have developed similar services. Canada has made (, 
notable progress in providing books for people in' 
rural areas. 

But, even today in the United States, complete li- 
brary service is still far from universal. Only two- 
thirds of the people, it is estimated, have any access 
to free libraries, and only one-third of the people have 
good public libraries within easy reach. But the li- 
brary pattern is set. Every year libraries grow and 
are improved. The day is coming wheii we shall have; 
. free books for all. 


Libraries of the j EXCAVATION of ancient cities 
Ancient World in Egypt and Mesopotamia 

- — ^ ^ * ;has uncovered some of the early 

temple and palace libraries. In the ruins of the Kar- 
nak Temple at Thebes arOheplogists found an inscrip- 
tion for a "House of Books.’’:;At Thebes they also dis- 
covered; the tombs :of two librarians :named Miamun. , 
These librarians were father and sbri, for the office was 
hereditary. At; Idfu, 50 miles; away, a well-preserved 
library building was uncovered which was known as 
UThe House pf Papyrus.” A catalog cut into a stone 
wall of this building tells us that the library contained 
books oh religion, hunting, astrology, astronomy, and 
many, other subjects. When the earliest Egyptian li-, 
braries were,: established we do not;know, but some of 
■ the great nobles probably had libraries in their palaces 
as early as 2000 B.c. during the Feudal Age. 





When Men Wrote on Clay 


us sheets so energetic in collecting books, Alexandria is said 
along the to have refused to sell it papyrus, thus forcing it to 
erishable, turn to the use of parchment. Other evidence of this 
ist eollec- active book-collecting policy is the story that the 
our day. private libraiy left by Aristotle was hidden in a cave 
nd palace to keep it from going to Pergamuin. The Pergamum 
do about library of 200,000 manuscripts finally became a part of 
SSYRia’n dictionary the Alexandrian library. Mark 

B destauctioii caused by Caesar. 

Eomans had no libranes,^^be- 

brought Greek books home as 

lius Paulus brought to^ Rome 

Macedonia, and, when Sulla 
conquered Athens in 86 n.o., he 

Caesar is said ' to 


of grammar, poetry, history, 
science, and religion. Their 
keepers were called “men of the 
written tablets,” and the first 
man known to have borne the 
title was a Babylonian named 
Amil Anu. 

One of the most famous of 
the Assyrian libraries was at 
Nineveh. Though this library 
existed in the reign of Sargon 
II in the 8th century b.c., it is 
usually credited to his great- 
grandson Assurbanipal, who 
organized and enlarged it. 

About 22,000 clay tablets from 
this Assurbanipal library are 
now in the British Museum. 

Greek and Alexandrian 
Libraries 

More than any other ancient 
people, the Greeks loved learn- 
ing, and by 500 b.c. reading 
was a common accomplish- 
ment with them. The follow- 
ing century saw the flowering 
of Greek genius in every department of literature, and 
scholars and men of wealth began to collect libraries of 
manuscript books. Plato and Aristotle had large col- 
lections. The Greek city states were the first govern- 
ments to found and support public libraries. 

, The most famous library of the ancient world was 
founded in Alexandria near the close of the 4th cen- 
tury B.c. by the Greek ruler Ptolemy I. Later Ptol- , gan to perish from .neglect, 
emies built up a collection which is said to have con- sealed when Theodosius the Great closed the temples, 
tained more than 700,000 manuscripts. The original and the libraries with them, in A.n. 392. The last of 
library was a part of the great university known as the the ancient : Roman libraries probably disappeared 
Museum,: but, as the collection grew, a seoond smaller when Rome . was pillaged by the Vandals. In spite of 
library was housed ^ in the Serapeum, the: Temple of this destruction many manuscripts were hidden away., 
Jupiter Serapis. Scholars from all over the world gath- and preserved until the time when medieval,,MribeB 
ered at these “twin libraries” to study> and scribes copied and saved them for posterity. ^ 

came to copy manuscripts. The larger Museumlibrary ^ ' 

was partially burned in 47 B-c., when Julius Caesar's 
troops were fighting an Alexandrian mCb ; and about 
A.n. 391 the entire, library waa destroyed or scattered 
by order of Theodosius the Great. .. 1 

The library at Pergamum in Asia Minor was a riyal 
of the Alexandrian collection. Because this city was 


Aristotle, 

have planned the establish- 
ment of public libraries in 
Rome, but he was assas,Sinated 
before he had carried out his 
plan. Rome’s first public library 
was founded about 37 b.c., 
during the reign of Augustus, 
by Asinius Pollio. Augustus 
established two other libraries. 

The most famous Roman li- 
brary was the Bibliotheca Ulpi-' 
ana or Ulpian Library. This 
was founded by the Emperor 
Trajan, who ruled a.d. 98-117. Early in the 4th een- 
tury Rome had at least 28 public libraries. Most of 
these were in temples. When Constantine made Com 
stantinople the capital of the Empire, he established 
there a library which survived for many centuries 
after the destruction of the libraries in Rome. 

With the decline of Roman civilization, libraries be- 

Their fate was finally 


The Nineveh library^ in the British Museum, con- 
tains a number of dictionary tablets like this, giving 
the Sumerian values and the Assyrian names and 
meanings of the cuneiform signs employed in writing. 


The Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance 
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Dawn of the Modern Era 


built up collections of books, many of which came 
from the monastic and cathedral libraries. 

While the clergy of western Europe was thus pre- 
serving the Latin classics, the libraries of Constanti- 
nople and the monasteries of the East were performing 
the same service for the Greek classics. One of the 
important events which led to the Revival of Learning 
in the later Middle Ages was the emigration of Greek 
scholars from Constantinople, 
bringing to Italy the forgotten 
J |j treasures of Greek learning. 

■i m ^ Libraries and Collectors 

i Renaissance 

In the Renaissance period, 
kings, princely families, and 
ti'' '-.'v ^ S churchmen vied in collecting 

,■ books. In Italy the influence of 

r Petrarch, Boccaccio, Poggio, and 

laaSiSSM I other scholars stimulated the 

i ^ search for classical literature, and 

neMBSim rnany important manuscripts were 

collectors. About 1440 Cosimo de' 
Medici established a library in 
cloisters of San Marco, which 
became the first public library 
^ Italy. Later in the 15th cen- 
tury, Dulce Eederigo founded the 
■ Urbino Library, which was subse- 

quently removed to the Vatican. 

Among French book collectors 
vWchwasSunafdin the 14th oentury, none , were 
r heroic resistance to better known than the three sons 
mversUles Of Europe. II_Charles V, John, 

Luke of Berri, and Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgun- 
dy. In England the greatest book collector before the 
age of printing was Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
who gave many books to Oxford University. His 
brother, Henry V, was also renowned for his interest 
in learning. Another brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
while regent of France, bought the library of Charles 
V and presumably brought it to England. 

With the invention of printing in the 15 th century 
the new interest in. learning spread rapidly, books be- 
came cheaper and more numerous, and the develop- 
ment of modern libraries began. (See Renaissance.) 


Libraries of I Many OE the great national and 
Modern Eutope university libraries of Europe had 
— — ■ — — — r- their origin in the private libraries 
of kings and great families. The Bibliothhque Nationale 
of France, the oldest of these, had its origin in the 
personal libraries of the kirigs of France. The library 
of Charles VIII (1470-98) is probably the nucleus of 
the present collection, which was enriched during the 
succeeding centuries by gifts and by plunder from 
conquered countries. Today the library has more 
than 4,500,000 books, as well as large collections of 
ihanUSoripts, maps, music, and objects of art. 
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Great European Collections 


The Mazarin Library in Paris, which was founded 
in 1643 by Cardinal Mazarin for public use, became a 
department of the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1930. 
The Arsenal Library, founded in the ISth century, and 
the Saint Genevieve Library, which dates from the 
17th century, are now closely connected with the 
Bibliotheque Nationale; each receives a portion of 
the books deposited in the national library. 

The British Isles 

The British Museum in London, the national library 
of England, was founded in 1753, when the natural 
history and art collections of Sir Hans Sloane were 
willed to the nation. A few years later, the private 
library of George II and the Sloane, Harleian, and 
Cottonian libraries were 
united under the name of 
the British Museum and 
opened to the public. The 
library, which receives a 
copy of every book pub- 
lished in the kingdom, now 
has more than 4,450,000 
books and manuscripts. Its 
old manuscripts, some of 
which date from the third 
century b.c., include early 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and 
Syriac writings as well as 
English historical records. 

Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales also have national 
libraries. , • 

To replace the earlier Ox- 
ford libraries which had 
been destroyed. Sir Thomas 
Bodley established the Bod- 
leian Library in 1602. At his 
death, he left a trust fund 
to the library, which has 
since received many gifts. It 
has about 1,500,000 books 
and manuscripts . Especially 
notable are the Shakes- 
pearean collection, second 
only to that of the Folger 


1922-39), former librarian of the Vatican, the library 
was reorganized and cataloged. This work was done 
under the supervision of Vatican and American 
librarians with the financial aid of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. In 1927 the dis- 
used papal stables were remodeled to form an addi- 
tion. The Vatican Library has about 450,000 books, 
but it is most noted for its rare manuscripts, which 
number more than 60,000- 
The Laurentian Library in Florence, which grew out 
of the collection begun in the 15th century by Cosimo 
de’ Medici, contains some of the most valuable man- 
uscripts in the world, including the most complete 
Vergilian manuscripts, the letters of Cicero, a hundred 

PRICELESS MEDIEVAL BOOKS IN THE LA URENTIAN LIBRARY 


Micholangslo dealpod the 

Libmry in Washington, and --- »nd hea.tv. Thev reereeent 


the public in Isn Thou^ 

innmiscnpts, many of the itema are p pnncely 

the collection of biblical “KoifamUyfXnf " a«!l“haiaM to the shelvee. 

manuscripts. Since Bodley ' mannscriots of Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy’^ and some 

obtained the right to receive a copy of eveiy book pub- manuscripts. The library is 

lished in England, the B°dlewn . Library housed in a building designed by Michelangelo and is 

as the national library until Re opening of th ^ now supported by the state. Tp Florence is also the 

Museum. (For picture,. see Oxford.) , ^ National Central Library of Italy. This 

Cambridge_ University g^Bistory owes its o^n to the collection of Magliabechi, who at 

about a million volumes, haa a continuous h ^ ry in 1714 willed 30,000 volumes'to the poor 

from the 15th century. Like the Bodleian, it is enti- hia deatn m 1861, under the Kingdom of 

tied to copies of all books published in the coun ry. j^^tionalized. It contains about 2,500,000 

Great Italian Librariep , books and is the chief center for Italian books. 

Although there were several precedmg papal i_ . ,, b^^^ 

ies; the present Vatican Library in Rome was founded _ _ . . „ . 

by Nicholas V (liope 1447-56) • Under 1 luS XI (pop . , 
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Popular Libraries Abroad 


founded in 1875 with books from religious houses 
which had been suppressed by law. There are also 
national libraries in Milan, Naples, Palermo,. Turin, 
and Venice. 

German and Danish Libraries 
The Prussian State Library, originally called the 
Berlin Royal Library, serves as the national library 
of Germany. It was founded in 1661 by Frederick 
William, the Great Elector. Its more than 2,500,000 
books and manuscripts include the largest collection 
of purely Germanic literature in the world. The 
Bavarian State Library in Munich, founded in the 
late 16th century, is noted for its outstanding collec- 
tion of German, Greek, and Oriental manuscripts. 

The Royal Library of Copenhagen is the largest of 
the Scandinavian libraries. Pounded in 1666 by Fred- 
erick III, it now' has about 950,000 books, including 
the world's finest collection of Icelandic literature. 

National Libraries of Soviet Russia 
The Leningrad National Public Library, formerly 
the Imperial Public Library, had its real beginnings 
under Catherine the Great (1729-96), who confiscated 
the library of the Zaluskis, a noble family of Poland. 
Since the Revolution of 1917, the Leningrad library 
has been greatly enlarged by the addition of the im- 
perial and other large private libraries. It has the 
libraries of Voltaire and Diderot, an outstanding col- 
lection of documents pertaining to the French Revo- 
lution, and a manuscript collection second only to that 
of the Bihliothbque Nationale. The total number of 
volumes is said to be about 6,000,000, 

The All-Union Lenin Public Library at Moscow is 
the center of library activities of the U.S.S.R.; it fe 
reported to have more than 6,000,000 books and 
manuscripts. The original building, facing the Krem- 
lin, is the palace of an 18th-century nobleman. This 
has recently been supplemented by a 16-story build- 
ing. The library contains a collection of 2,000 ancient 
Chinese books, known as the Siku Tuan Shu Collec- 
tion, which was the gift of the Chinese govemmeht. 
There is also a great national library at Kief. 

Wartime Devastation and Microfilming 
Modern warfare has brought great destiuction to 
libraries. The library of Louvain University in Bel- 
gium, destroyed by the Germans in the first World 
War aiid rebuilt by American funds, was again de- 
molished in May 194:0 in the second World War. The 
libraries of London suffered irreparable losses from 
German bombs; the number of books destroyed runs 
into the milliohs. Among the worst sufferers were the 
Guildhall Library, the British Museum,: and Uni-" 
versity GoUege. Many of the books and documents of 
English ^libraries were: stored in bombproof vaults. . 

Before the second World War began, a project for 
photographing on microfilm the books and manu- 
scripts of European libraries was started under the 
sponsorship of the Library of Congress and a com- 
mittee from the American Council of Learned Socicr 
ties. The project was financed by grants from the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations. Outbreak of the 


war stopped work, e.vcept in Great Britain and in the 
Vatican Library. These rolls of microfilm are stored in 
a building near the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. By 1941 every book in the British Museum 
printed before 1560 was available on microfilm in the 
United States. 

Popular Libraries In the British Isles 

Circulating libraries for the use of the common 
people originated in the British Isles. The first town 
library was organized in 1608 by the city of Norwich. 
Early in the 18th century Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray, 
founder and secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, established about 70 libraries in 
English parishes. 

Subscription libraries for the well-to-do were or- 
ganized as early as 1726. The Liverpool Lyceum, one 
of these early subscription libraries, is still in exis- 
tence. Closely akin to subscription libraries were the 
early Mechanics’ Institutes, which provided lectures 
and libraries for workmen. In 1817 Samuel Brown 
started traveling libraries for the rural people of 
Scotland. The service was originally free, but later 
it was put on a subscription basis. 

In 1850 Parliament passed a bill permitting towns 
of 10,000 or more in England and Wales to establish 
public libraries, and in 1853 the act was extended to 
include Scotland and Ireland. These libraries were 
long handicapped by laws limiting the library Lax 
rate to one penny in the pound. From 1918 to 1925 
tax rates were liberalized, and law.s were passed ' 
allowing county libraries to be established.. In re- 
cent years British public libraries have greatly 
improved, and an excellent county library system 
has developed. 

Up to 1917 many library buildings were erected in 
the British Isles through the generosity of Andrew 
Carnegie, who founded the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. Grants from Carnegie Trust funds have 
stimulated the organization of county libraries. 

Popular Libraries In Other Countries 

In other European countries few popular libraries 
were organized until recent years. There has been 
considerable library progress in the Scandinavian, 
countries and Finland County libraries based on, 
the American plan have been founded in Denmark 
and Sweden, and state aid is given to tax-supported 
public libraries in all four countries. In Russia popu- 
lar libraries were unknown until the Soviet govern-: 
ment catoe into power. Under the commissariats of 
education, of the various republics,; a :system of re- 
gional, county, city, and village libraries has been 
organized, : A popular movenient for the extension of 
public libraries in most of the European countries was 
halted when the second World War began. 


The Li brary Movement 
in the United States 


The libraries established 
■in the United States during, 

the coloiiial period and .in 
the first years of the republic naturally followed the 
pattern which had been set in England. About 1700 
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itailery o{ which is shown at the top, stands m the first rank, 
makes a striking contrast to the severeiy modern design otthO; 
f. This buildmg can house ten million books. 


Franklin Founds a Library 


Dr. Thomas Bray, the founder 
of the first parish libraries in 
England, caused libraries to be 
sent to Maryland, New York, and 
other colonies. Some years later 
subscription libraries were 
organized. In 1731 Benjamin 
Franklin founded the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, a sub- 
scription library which still exists. 

“At the time I established 
myself in Pennsylvania,” writes 
Franklin in his ‘Autobiography’, 
“there was not a good booksell- 
er’s shop in any of the colonies 
to the southward of Boston. . . . 
And now I set on foot my first 
proposal of a public nature, 
that for a subscription library. 

. , . I drew up the proposals 
. . . and . . . procured 60 sub- 
scribers of forty shillings each 
to begin with, and ten shillings 
a year for fifty years. . . . This 
was the mother of all the North 
American subscription libraries, 
now so numerous.” 

Books from this library were 
loaned only to subscribers, but 
the librarian was instructed “to 
permit any civil gentlemen to 
peruse the books in the library 
room.” Other well-known sub- 
scription libraries which still 
exist are the Boston Athenaeum 
and the Charleston Library 
Society. 

About 1820, mercantile and 
apprentice libraries were started 
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in New York and other large 
eastern cities for the employees 
of business houses. 

Tax-Supported Libraries 

The first library in the United 
States known to have received 
town support was at Salisbury, 
Conn. This had been started by 
a gift in 1803, and municipal 
support was voted in 1810. The 
public library at Peterborough, 
N. H., founded in 1833, is prob- 
ably the oldest existing library 
which has had continuous tax 
support. New York, New Hamp- 
shire, , and Massachusetts were 
the first states to pass laws per- 
mitting the establishment of tax- 
supported public libraries, and 
Boston was the first city to 
maintain a public library of any 
great importance. From these 
early beginnings, public li- 
braries spread rapidly. Among 
the cities which established tax- 
supported public libraries before 
1880 were Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Los gLn- 
geles. 

Although these early public 
libraries did not give the serv- 
ice which makes the modern li- 
brary so indispensable to its 
community, they were founded 
upon certain basic principles 
which explain the later popular- 
ity of the library movement. 
First of all, public libraries 
were never imposed upon the 
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American people by the state or national government. 
They were organized by groups of citizens who cheer- 
fully taxed themselves for library service because 
they wanted libraries. Even more significant is the 
democracy which has always characterized them. In 
the United States libraries were not planned for the 
exclusive use of the privileged classes, as in so many 
European countries, nor did they spring from a char- 
itable desire to do something for the poor, as in 
England. They were established for the use of all 
the; people, and they have grown to be essential to 
public education and recreation. 

This democratic idea has prevailed also in those 
public libraries that have been partially supported 
by endowments. Such endowed libraides as the New 
York Public Library, the Enoch Pratt Free Library .in 
Baltimore, and the Public Library of Providence, 
B. I., have functioned in exactly the same manner as 
have those libraries that have been maintained en- 
tirely through city taxation. 

Modern Library Movement 

The American public library movement took on real 
momentum about 1876, the year in which a hundred 
librarians met at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and formed the American Library Association. 
These pioneer librarians were men and women of vi- 
sion. They knew that the future of American libraries 
depended upon the ease with which people could use 
them. Melvil Dewey, one of the group who called the 
first conference, invented the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication system which made possible a simple and or- 
derly book arrangement. Books were placed on open 
shelves, so that people could have direct access to 
them. Children’s departments were opened. Library 
schools were founded to train librarians in new methods 
of service. State library departments were established. 
Librarians wrote and talked about libraries and the 
services which they could render to the people. The 
contagion spread. Men and women in cities, towns, 
and villages organized clubs or associations which had 
as their goal the organization or improvement of local 
public libraries. Organizations such as the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs supported the move- 
ment and worked for the advanceirient of libraries. . . 

Interest in libraries received its greatest stimulus 
when in 1881 Andrew Carnegie began his gifts for 
the erection of free public libraries. By 1917, when 
gifts for library buildings wri'e discontinued, he had 
given more thail 141,000,000 for 1,681 buildings in the 
United Stated; ' ((See Carnegie, Andrew.) 

Since 1920 popular interest in libraries hahsteadily 
increased. In many states there are organized groups 
of citizens who hold rallies and conferences to stimu- 
late interest in better libraries. This citizens’ move- 
' ment ;started in North Carolina in 1927. with the or- 
ganization of the North Carolina Citizens’ Library 
Movement. Similar organizations have been formed 
in other states including New York) . Ohio, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, and several of the New England 
states. Through these organizations laymen, working 


Their Many Special Services 


with librarians, have done effective work in promot- 
ing progressive legislation and state aid for libraries. 
These groups are also responsible for much of the 
development of rural library service in recent years. 


Tl^TS^'erft”] Thebe abb now about 6,000 pub- 
Public Library libraries in the United States. 
~ — — —> These libraries loan more than a 
half billion books in a single year, and countless people 
make use of their reference collections, reading rooms, 
and other departments. 

In all the large cities there are excellent libraries 
with centrally located main buildings and numerous 
branches and stations. Modern library buildings are 
usually built on the street level. Some have window 
exhibits that vie with booltstore windows in attract- 
ing those who pass by. 

The New York Public Library is the largest munici- 
pal public library in the world. It was founded in 
1895 through the consolidation of the Astor, Tilden, 
and Lenox libraries and includes many famous book 
collections. The system has a main library building 
in the heart of New York’s business section, 49 
branches, and numerous substations. Book service to 
outlying areas is given through boolonobiles. 

Special Services 

City libraries maintain many special services, such 
as branches or special collections for businessmen, 
technical departments for technicians and industrial, 
workers, and music and picture collections. Readers’ 
advisers give special aid to students and assist those 
who are not accustomed to using books. Collections 
of books in foreign languages are maintained for the 
use of students and for people of foreign birth who 
cannot read English. In many libraries books in 
braille or on phonograph records are loaned to the 
blind. 

Some public libraries provide special service for 
hospitals. But the value of books in restoring health 
to those who are physically or mentally ill is so 
great that many hospitals have libraries of their own. 
The Federal government maintains libraries in govern- 
ment hospitals, and state hospital libraries are often 
financed and supervised tlirough state library depart- 
ments. 

In 1940 the Chicago Public Library installed a small 
■' “curb serviee’’ library in a; first floor coiridor of its 
main buildihg. Here , borrowers select books from 
' open: shelves and have; them :qharged withh^^^ going: to 
■ the main circulation desk of the library. Cther city 
libraries maintain sitnilar departments, which give the 
quick, informal service usually identified with the 
small-town or neighborhood branch library. 

Libraries in smaller cities and towns do not attempt 
all the services of large library systems, but they 
are often napre closely; integrated with the social life, 
oh their communities. In many towns the library is 
the meeting place; for :such group as Boy and Girl 
.Scouts, .women’s, clubs, and various civic councils, 
and local librarians cooperate closely in the activ- 
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bringing books TO THE PEOPLE IN GREAT CITIES 
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ities of suoli organizations. In all libraries, large and 
small, tkere is a trend toward a more personal service. 
Elaborate routine is avoided. Special needs of neigh- 
borhoods and individuals are studied, and buildings 
are made more attractive through the installation of 
modern lighting, comfortable chairs, tables, and other 
modern equipment. 

Services for Children and Young People 
i One of the most important developments in the 
American public library is its services for children 
(see section on Children’s libraries). An outgrowth 
of the children’s depart- ,n*n 



ment is library service for ,, „ . . 

young people, which < ^ 

bridges the gap between 
the children’s and the 
adult, departments of the 
library. Librarians in this 
field are concerned chiefly 
with the reading of boys 
and girls from 14 to 21 
years of age . A recent sur- 
vey shows that highly spe- 
cialized service to young 
'people is carried on in 22 

cities, though guidance in Li^ary a 

reading is given to young and ground-level entrance, ex 

people m most public ii- 

braries. The Cleveland Public Library created the 
first separate department for young people when it 
opened its Robert Louis Stevenson Room in 1926. 
Since that time most of the larger public libraries either 
have opened young people's departments or have 
made plans to do so as soon as space can be provided. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING IN A SMALL TOWN 


County and Regional Service I 


quent intervals. Traveling libraries are still used ex- 
ten.sively in many states, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of individuals whose main contact with 
books has come through some form of state loan, 'What 
these traveling libraries have meant to book-hungry 
people living in isolated sections is best learned from 
their own stories. One woman who had homesteaded 
in western South Dakota tells of walking five miles 
across snow-drifted fields to exchange books for herself 
and her children. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, automobiles 
„ and good roads began to 

*.1 ^ TVT i C>X^ATT 'T/'v -iir XT ® O ^ 


The Kilgore Public Library (Texas), with its inviting approach 
and ground-level entrance, exemplifiee the friendly appearance 
of the modern library in a small community. It is air conditioned. 


oratp T...,ri<.vchin I Each OP the 48 states has sohje 
and Rural Service kind of state library. Some 
states have very large depart- 
ments which are responsible for the preservation of 
state papers and records, and provide service to state 
legislatures, state hospitals, prisons, schools, and other 
institutions. Other states maintain several library de- 
.partments which assume responsibility for some or all 
of these activities. , ^ 

The states which have made the greatest progress 
in the organization of city and town libraries, and: in 
rural library service, are those with library extension 
department^ In many states these extension agencies 
are independent departments, usually called ;‘Tibfary 
commissions i’l In other: states the libraiy extension: 


shorten distances, and the 
idea that libraries should 
be located within easy 
driving distance of every- 
one became practicable, 
So the county rather than 
the town has come to be 
considered a logical unit 
for library support and 
administration. In some 
instances several counties 
have joined to provide 
library service, and some 

With its iaviting approach Systems are being 

piifioB the friendly appearance developed in natural trade 
mmunity. It ia air conditioned. „„„ j. _ r 

areas without regard for 

county lines. A number of states appropriate special 
funds which are used to promote and partially support 
county or regional library service. 

County Libraries 

A county library is a library system built around a 
central library in some conveniently situated city or 
town, usually the county seat, Branch libraries and 
deposit stations are located in other towns in the coun- 
ty, and book collections are placed in schools. In 
many places extensive service is given through “book- 
mobiles,” which are miniature libraries on wheels. 
These bookmobiles travel on a oircuit and make regu- 
lar stops at villages, at schools, and even at farm homes. 

There are variations in the plan of county organiza- 
tion. Usually these libraries are entirely independent, 
although sometimes an existing city library serves 
one or more counties through a contract made with 
the county supervisors. 

As far back as 1816 the Indiana constitution pro-: 
vided for the establishment of county libraries. None 
of the early libraries estabiished under this law sur- 
vived, The library law under which Indiana’s system 


agency is established as a division of some larger de- of county libraries now operates was passed in 1917. 
partment. siiqh as the state library or the department The year 1898 is important in county library his- 
of education. ^ tofy because it marks the real beginning of county 

In earlier j^ears extension agencies encouraged the libraries. In that year was dedicated the Brumback 
organization of: independent village libraries and sup-: Library,, which was founded to: give service to Van 
plomented their meager book collections wth loans. ; Wert County, Ohio. Also in 1898 legislation was 
People living in very small villages or on farms were passed in Ohio porhaitting the Oincinhati Public Li- 
served through state book collections known as, “trav-\ brary to extend; its : book service to all the people 
eling libraries.” These collections were placed in post-^ of Hamilton County. This same year a library was in- 
pflices, stores, or homes and were exchanged at fre- corporatedin Washington County, Md., and the legis- 
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[OBILE AND PACK HORSE 


A Louisiana Library CotnxniBsion bookmobile (above) makes a trip "down 
the bayou'^ bringins books to the shrimpers. This picture was taken in 
Terrebonne Parish, the southernmost and most rural of the Louisiana par- 
ishes. Below, children in an Isolated mountain region of Kentucky eagerly 
welcome the arrival of books brought on horseback by a WPA librarian. 
Roads in this area are too poor to permit bookmobile service. 


nia and Louisiana 
California has the 
greatest system of 
county libraries in the 
United States. By 
1940, 48 county librar- 
ies had been estab- 
lished under a law- 
passed in 1911, and 
only 10 of Califor- 
nia’s 58 bounties were 
without service. The 


A Louisiana Library Commission bookmobile (above) makes a trip "down 
the bayou'^ bringing books to the shrimpers. This picture was taken in 
Terrebonne Parish, the southernmost and most rural of the Louisiana par- 
ishes. Below, children in an Isolated mountain region of Kentucky eagerly 
welcome the arrival of books brought on horseback by a WPA librarian. 
Roads in this area are too poor to permit bookmobile service. 


Spread of County Libraries 


lature of Maryland passed an act empowering Wash- 
ington County to make an annual appropriation for 
the support of the library. In 1905 this Washington 
County library, operating from Hagerstown with Miss 
Mary Titcomb as librarian, began distributing books 
to rural readers with the first horse-dra-wm bookwagon. 

Wisconsin, Oregon, Wyoming, and Minnesota are 
among other states which pioneered in the county 
library movement. By 1940, 40 states had laws per- 
mitting tax-support- 
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Commissions. Admittedly near the bottom of the list 
of states for its library service when the demonstration 
began, Louisiana today is outstanding for its accom- 
plishments. An active library commission, working 
with funds appropriated by the state, has set up many 
library demonstrations in single parishes (counties) 
and in groups of parishes. 

Before the days of parish libraries there were no 
libraries in Louisiana outside of the cities and larger 

towns. Now books are 
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carried to the people 
in some of the most 
isolated parishes. In 
Terrebonne Parish, 
for example, fisher- 
men row across the 
bayou to the parish 
bookmobile which 
stops at regular inter- 
vals to bring them 
books. By 1940, near- 
ly a fourth of the par- 
ishes had tax-sup- 
ported libraries. 
Regional Libraries 
A regional library 
extends its service , 
much as does a coun- 
ty library, but its area 
is not limited to any ' 
one political unit. 
Two or three counties 
may combine to form 
a regional library as 
in Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia, or a natural 
trade area may be 
used as a region for 
developing library 
service. In the area 
served by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, 
regional library serv- : 
ice has been financed 

state library functions as a coordinating agency and through both Federal and local funds. Canada has 
clearinghouse. A union catalog at , the state library some interesting regional developments which are 
aids in locating a needed book quickly, so that a described later in this article, 
library on citrus fruits in one part of the state, or one Vermont has developed a particularly successful re- 
on the oil industry in another, may be of use to readers gional plan. In 1937 a bill was passed providing f or ' 
in other sections. In some counties bookmobiles sup- state-supervised regional service. After a careful sur- 
plement the service of branches: and, deposit stations, yey, the state was ;divided into four , regions. Space 
In most of California’s counties school funds are for, headquarters for each regional office was supplied 


pooled with county library funds, and rural schools 
have access to supplementary books, roagazineSi mw®, 
pictures, films, and o-ther materials. 

In Louisiana, spectacular, progress has been made 
since 1925, when the; American Library Association 
sponsored a demonstration of state-wide service. .This 


by a cooperating library within the area. Each re- 
gional office has a headquarters staff, and a bookmo- 
bile delivers books on schedule to small libraries; 
stations, rural schools, and farm homes.. Travel con- : 
tinues summer and winter, and only a hurricane or a 
blizzard interferes with the regular visits. Regional 


project was financed with the aid of a Carnegie Cor- , service is carried on under the AuperviSipn of the 
poration grant made through, the League of Library State Free Public Library Commissioii. 




Children’s Libraries — An 
American Achievement 


“I WAS prepared for 
everything else I have 
seen in Anaerica, but these 
children’s libraries are amazing. They surprise and de- 
light me. They are truly democratic. I should like to 
spend a long time in this beautiful room just reading 
in the company of the children. It is to become a 
child again— a child with a new freedom. Would I be 
permitted?” 

A distinguished Danish author made this comment 
while visiting the children’s room of the New York 
Public Library a few months after the opening of the 
central building in 1911. 

The opening of this room 
was significant as marking 
recognition by one of the 
world’s great libraries of 
the wider national and 
international service that 
the children’slibrary could 
perform. Here visitors 
from all parts of the world, 
who were flocking to the 
United States in the years 
preceding the first World 
War, found liberal provi- 
sion of the best children’s 
books in many languages. 
They also found a librar- 
ian interpreter who was 
familiar with foreign 
countries as well as for- 
eign languages. In other 
leading libraries of the 
U nited States, they were 
similarly astonished and 
delighted by the sight of children of all ages and many 
races making their own choice of books 
and reading side by side. 

Forerunners of Children’s Libraries 

A strong 'tradition of genuine interest 
in children’s reading preceded the organ- ■ 
ization, of children’s liWries in the United 
States. In fact, it preceded the whole 
free library movemeiit, finding partial 
expression in .schpbl library collections, 

Sunday School libraries, libraries in social 
settlements, , and children’s magazines.' 

About the time of the organization of 
the American Library Association (1876): 
library leaders began to be concerned, be-'; 
cause plahs for the development of piiblic, 
libraries provided only for the: heeds of 
:■ adults.'"'"; 

Dr. W. F. Poole, librarian of the Chi- : 
cago Public; Library, expressed his interest: 
in service fot; children: at a meeting . of 
British librarians held in .London in 1877. ' 

He said: “I could: never see the propriety 
of excluding young people from a library 


She iiucls her own books 


any more than from a church. From 10 to 14 years 
is the formative period of their lives.” Sir Redmond 
Barry, librarian of the Melbourne Public Library, 
was even stronger in his views on the question of an 
age limit, for he said, “If it were necessary to deprive 
people of seven years of reading, it would be better 
to strike off the seven years at the other end and 
disqualify them at 63.” 

The First Children’s Libraries 
An interesting record exists of the establishment 
of a “juvenile library” in West Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1835. Dr. Ebenezer Learned left UlOO for chil- 
dren’s books which were to be selected by the select- 
men, ministers, and physicians of the town. This 
collection was absorbed by the Arlington Public 
Library when the town of West Cambridge became 
Arlington and bore no continuing relation to the 
development of library work with children. 

The first room set aside for the use of children as 
a reading room was in the Brookline Public Library. 
The Minneapolis Public Library in 1893 established 
a children’s department from which books circulated. 
In 1894 the Cambridge Public Library opened a 
reading room and the Denver Public Library opened 
a children’s room with no age limit. In 1895 Boston, 
Omaha, Seattle, and San Francisco opened circulat- 
ing libraries and reading rooms for children; and 
in 1896 Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Everett (Mass,), 
Kalamazoo (Mich.), and Pratt Institute of Brooklyn 
followed. 

The first children’s room included in an architect’s 
plan was that of the Pratt Institute Free Library of 
Brooklyn, opened in 1896. This children’s room.was. 
designed by Mary W. Plummer, the director, . and 
was provided with the first tables a.ncl eliairs designed 
by a specialist in hygiene. From 1896 on, children’s 
rooms were included in the plans of new libraries. 

STORY HOUR IN A CLEVELAND LIBRARY 


Tb«s6 children’s faces show how forcefully the old tales strike home when 
told by a master of the ancient art, to whicli libraries have given. new life. 


Sefvlng Otir Boys and Girls 
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Rise of Children’s Departments 


CHILDREN’S ROOM IN THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Telling). The Cleveland 
nMBmM Tublic Library, under the 
direction of William li. 
r '''^'‘inWMiillliiHi l li^ . ’''WllllllWll Brett and Linda A. East- 

ooa of Brooklyn’s beautiful new main library. When this j? j. _i* it..., 

)41, they crowded In so enthusiastically that it became one Hlfl-Tl, iOSt0r6Ci readlTlg ClubS 
The h^^htin^ and other equipment for this children’s room f/w tTmiYrcr T\ArM"\]p ot^rl bisfroTi 
e highest modern standards. young pLopiL tiiiQ oegan 

active cooperation with the 
iner established than Cleveland Museum of Art. The Free Public Library 
■ children's librarians of Newark, under John Cotton Dana, related libraries 
hool of Pratt Institute to museums in new and interesting ways, 
rs ( 1898 - 1900 ). With Every city, town, or village has its own individual- 
ling School for Chil- ity. Its citizens cannot be standardized or regimented 

igie Library of Pitts- in relation to their library, wliich should be a part 
Pratt were discontin- of their inheritance from childhood. Therein lies, 
other library schools the great opportunity of the children’s room of the 
me out to many cities free public library. It is not merely a place in 

a, All leaders in ohil- which to read and to obtain books. It is a place for 
3neral objectives for a the practise of first lessons in citizenship, oonsid- 
de voluntary attend- eration for others, care of public property, and inde- 
iblio property, oollee- pendent thought and judgment. Consequently every 

®i THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY AT PALO ALTO 






I LIBRARIES 


Role of the School Library 


city or. community presents variations in requirements 
and possibilities for more active civic service on 
the part of the public library. 

Special Buildings for Boys and Girls 

A building for the use of children had long been 
the dream of many a librarian. It was first realized 
in 1914, when the Brownsville Children’s Library, a 
large branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, was 
opened in one of the most congested foreign neighbor- 
hoods. The first such library in Canada was opened 
nine years later, in 1923, when the Toronto Public 
Library converted a dwelling near the Central Libraiy 
into the Boys and Girls House. 

Such separate libraries for boys and girls are 
still few. New York City has the Nathan Straus 
Branch Library for Children and Young People, 
opened in 1941. This is an Arabian-Nightstransforma^ 
tion of the first station for pasteurized milk in New 
York City. 

At W estbury. Long Island, is the Robert Bacon Me- 
morial Children's Library (1924). This is a creative 
expression of the children’s library idea in a rural set- 
ting, distinguished for architectural design, interior 
decoration and equipment, and the variety and rarity 
of its book collections. At Newton, Mass., the Boys 
and Girls Library (1934), a branch of the Newton Pub- 
lic Library, is housed in a converted dwelling sur- 
rounded by spacious lawns and a lovely garden. The 
Boys and Girls Library (1929) at Kenosha, Wis., is in 
a c Web which was successfully remodeled for the pur- 
pose. The attractive Children’s Library of Palo Alto, 
Calif., opened in 1940, was designed to form a unit 
with the other buildings of a community center. . 

Children’s Libraries Abroad 

The children’s library idea found early and strong 
support in Norway and Sweden and other countries of 
Europe. On her return to Sweden in 1907 after a tour 
of typical American libraries, Dr. Valfrid Palmgren 
raised the necessary funds to make possible the Chil- 
dren’s Library of Stockholm, which opened in 1911. 
This was the first European adaptation of the Ameri- 
can idea and ideal of library service to children. 

American children’s librarians who assisted in the 
work of reconstruction in France, after 1920, left con- 
vincing demonstrations in the municipal libraries of 
Soissons and Paris, In the American Library in Paris 
a children’s room with a representative collection 
of children’s books in English was maintained for 
several years. In Bnissels and Paris children’s li- 
braries under the name oi L’H sure Joy euse were 
equipped by Americans with assmanoe of maintcr 
nance by the municipalities. 

In London, in 1920, a children's library was created 
in the old house where Charles Dickens ha.d lived. A 
staff of boys and girls administered the library under 
the direction of the young American clergyman who 
had discovered this “Tiny Tim of a house,’’ little 
changed since Dickens’ time, and had seen in it a 
children’s library of unique possibilities. The house 
has since been torn down, but the influence of David 


Copperfield’s Library as a creative idea has been felt 
in Australia and in the United States. 

Raising the Standards of Children’s Books 

The achievement of children’s librarians in getting 
larger numbers of good books written, illustrated, and 
published is unique. One of the first discoveries made 
lay children’s librarians was that the supply of books 
to gratify the spontaneous interests of growing boys 
and girls was far too limited in variety and in quality. 
Progressive publishers responded readily to their 
appeals for new titles, reprints of books long out of 
print, translations from other languages, better typog- 
raphy, stronger binding, and more attractive format. 
This led to the organization within publishing houses 
of special departments charged with the maldng of 
children’s books. 

A children’s library is or should be a place where a 
child or a grown-up discovers that literature is still 
going on, that any day a new poet, a new story writer, 
a new scientist, a new explorer, a new historian, a 
new creator of picture books may appear to claim at- 
tention and challenge interest. This contact with 
ideas wherever children are exposed to books in a 
natural way is not dependent oh costly equipment or 
spacious new buildings. It rests upon the quality of 
the books chosen and the ability of the librarian to 
offer that natural exposure to recreational reading 
and to independent research that is akin to sunlight, 
fresh air, and physical exercise. (See also Literature 
for Children,) 


School Libraries — 
Their Role in 
Modern Education 


The modeen school library 
well illustrates the difference be- ■ 
tween the old conception of 
education and the , new. The 
older type of school was built around the teacher and 
the textbook, and the library— if there was a library— 
was usually a drab place where reading was in no 
sense made attractive. Today’s school library is in 
harmony with a school system which centers around 
boys and girls. Pupils are encouraged to get their 
information from a wide range of books which the 
school library provides in handsome editions tempt- 
ingly displayed. Hobbies are encouraged, and so 
books are offered on such subjects as baseball, stamp 
collecting, and photography. Pictures and other visual 
aids are available, and often phonograph records and 
even museum specimens are provided. 

The modern school librarian is as well trained for 
her work as the moderii teacher. She keeps continuous 
contact with teachers and 'classes. : She discovers 
the reading^ ability of those who use her library and 
studies their personal interests. To foster a love 
of reading, on the part of boys and girls is as much 
her objective as to find material for classroom assign- 
ments.': 

The central library is usually the most inviting 
room in the school building. Comfortable tables and 
chairs, adequate lighting, attractive bulletin boards 
are essential features. From all parts of the school, 
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Books and the School 


jj teacixers, committees, and classes come to the by Massachusetts and Michigan. Before 1900 there 
y to read and woi‘k. Nor is the school library was much discussion of the need of school libraries 
ted room, Jtist as the classroom is a and a few school libraries were established, but the 

if the library, so the library becomes a part, of school library as we know it today has developed in 
assroom. Special science collections are loaned this century. The greatest progress has been made 

iroUS OUG-rOOUfl The inost attractive room in the modern school ia usually the library, and bfifiH hU mciispBIlSablc 
sohnnlo Hhrarips PUpils are encouraged to use it for both recreational reading and work. nnrt. nf o rnllaov TIip 
= 0110013 , lioranes methods of instruction require them to get their Information from ^ COUege. iiie 

ISUally very a wide range of books and magazines rather than from the textbook alone, ora'anizatioll of high 

;er, unless the school libraries has 

Is are so fortunate as to lie in areas which have also been stimulated through the requirements of six 
county or regional libraries. of the regional associations which accredit high schools 

Control and Organization and colleges. Of these, the North Central Association 

lool libraries are organized in various ways. In of Colleges and Secondary Schools pioneered in includ- 

places, the local school authorities are entirely ing definite requirements for libraries. The Southern 
asible for library establishment and control. In Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools gave 

great impetus to the develop- 
ment of high school libraries in 
Southern states when it adopt- 
ed its present library stand- 
ards, effective since 1939. 

In elementary schools, class- 
room libraries under the super-, 
vision of teachers function suc- 
cessfully. Central libraries in 
elementary schools are steadily 
increasing in number. 

Through the School Librar- 
ies, Section of the American 
Library Association, formed in 
1915, school librarians haye 
worked for more and bdtter school libraries^ In 1926 
the National Sducation Association arid the American 
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College and University 
Libraries— Other Great 
Research Libraries 


LIBRARIES 


Office of Education, the promotion and development size of its library. The approximately 1,500 colleges 

of, school libraries became a governmental function. and universities of the United States today have well 

State Promotion of School Libraries over 60 million volumes. Compare this with the total 

Many states are taking effective action to develop of about 80,000 volumes in all libraries of all types 

goo’d school libraries. About two-thirds of them pro- in the year 1800. ^ ^ _ _ 

vide for certification of school librarians and about Harvard University library with its 4,000,000 books 
a quarter provide school library supervisors. Many and pamphlets is the greatest university library in 

give direct financial aid. In states which make direct the United States. It is also the oldest library in the 

appropriations for books a ruling is often made that country, created in 16.18 when John Harvard gave 

state money can be used only for titles selected from his books to the imiyersity, which had been founded 

an approved state list. Some states do not prepare two years before. William and Mary College, founded 

their own lists but adopt standard lists such as the in 1693, had a library from the beginning, as did, Yale 

'Children’s Catalog’ and the 'Standard Catalog for University (1701). 

High School Libraries’, which are compiled through College and university libraries are notable not 
the cooperative work of librarians. only for their book collections but also for their ex- 

Boys and Girls Participate tensive use of new photographic methods to increase 

The spirit which pervades a school library is just as their resources and their services. Through the use 

important as trained service, adequate book collec- of photostatic processes exact copies of pages in a 

tions, and proper equipment. Wherever you find a rare book can be made available to students in any 

successful library, you find boys and girls who eagerly part of the world. Microfilming reduces an entire 

participate in making the library interesting and at- volume or a weighty newspaper to a light roll of film, 

tractive. You find them writing about the library in which may be shipped in a container about the size of 

their school papers, reviewing library books over the a sardine can. 

radio, forming library clubs. They often assist in the The greatest Shakespearean library in the world is 
actual work of the library, preparing books for the theFolgerShakespeareLibrary in Washington, IJ, C., 
STUDENTS HELP IN A LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY Opened in 1932. It Contains more than 

90,000 books and pamphlets and many 
thousands of manuscripts. Other rare 
items include paintings, play bills, photo- 
graphs, and stage properties. (See Shakes- 
peare.) , . , 

The Henry E. Huntington Library in 
San Marino, Calif., which was opened in 
1920, is especially famous for its materials- 
on the history and literature of North 
America and the British Isles. The library 
contains a valuable Shakespearean collec- 
tion and such interesting items as the man- 
uscript of Beiijaiiiin Franklin’s ‘Autobiog- 
raphy’, and manuscripts of poems by 
Burns, Poe, and Kipling. 

Chicago has two famous research librar- 
ies. The John Crerar Library, founded in 
1894, specializes in technology and natural 

sciences. The Newberry Library (1887) spe- 

CoBperation is the motto in many successful school llbraties. Here a student cializes in literature, religion, philosophy, 
charges boohs at a- loan desk. Others return boohs; to the Ubrary shelves, philology, fine arts, and typography. In 

shelves, helping their,; fellow students with difficult 1911 it acquired the large Edward^ E. Ayer collection 
reference problems, i and mounting clippings and pic- , which deals chiefly with the American Indian, 
tures.; ^ ;■ ■ ■ v. . : The Pierpoht Morgan Library in New York (1924): 

is notable for its medieval illuminated manuscripts, 
Many OP the large public rare bindings, and firet editions, 
and universfiy libraries of Llhraries of the United States Govemniont 

the United States are rich One of the greatest of national libraries is the Li- 
in research facilities. There brary of Congress at Washington, which tvas estab- 

are, also a number of great research libraries which are lished in 1800. The original building was burned in 
famous for collections; in special fields. v 1814 when British soldiers occupied the capital. The 

, : “The, true .university, of these days is, a collection , library was re-established with the purchase, in 1816, 
of books,’’, said; Carlyle. One of the most significant . of Thomas Jefferson’s library. The main building 
yardsticks for ratiug a college or university is the was erected in 1897 and the magnificent new annex 
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WHERE AMERICA’S GREATEST BOOK COLLECTION IS HOUSED 


The Lteary of Congress m 'Washington, D,C., is one of the world’s largest libraries. It occupies two buildings opposite the United 
States Capitol_ with nearly S6 acres of noor space and more than 400 miles of bookshelves, It has room for 15 million volumes. 
The two buildings cost nearly 19 million dollars. The views above show (1) the Main Buiiding, completed in 1897; (2) the Manu- 
script Division, in the Main Building; (3) the Hispanic Boom, opened in the Annex in 1939; (4) the Annex, completed in 1938, 


in 1938. The Library of Congress contains more than 
6,000,000 books and pamphlets, about 1,400,000 maps 
and charts, and millions of manuscripts. Every field 
: of learning is 'Well represented, but the library is 
especially strong in United States and Hispano- 
Amerioan history, music, and aeronautics. The law 
library , alone includes a half million volumes. The 
collection of Chinese and Japanese books is not 
equaled outside of China and Japan, 

To serve the blind, the Library of Congress has a 
large collection of embossed books and phonograph 
book records. These are loaned through its own 
services and through 26 libraries which serve as 
distributing centers. Such books and records are 
carried post free by the Postoffice. , 

Since 1870 the registration of copyrights has been 
under the Librarian of GongresA The Kegister of, 
Copyrights receives copies of all publications copy- 
righted in the United States, and these ordinarily 
become part of the library collections. 


Washington has many other libraries, which make 
this city one of the world's greatest research, centers. 
Government records are housed in the stately 
.National .Archives, completed in 1937, Many of 
the departments of the United States government 
maintain libraries. Among the most important de- 
partmental libraries are those of the Department of 
Agi’iculture and the Office of Education. In 1937 a 
Library Service Division was established under the 
Office of Education. Its purpose is “to gather facts 
and to undertake practical research in the field Of 
librarianship,” and “to assist by publications and 
consultative services in extending and improving 
library service.” 

Erona an office in the Navy Department building a 
librarian dhects the work of maintaining libraries on 
the ships, hospitals, and shore stations of the Na^vy.: 
Eresh libraries are placed on every new and recondi- 
tioned ship, and the recent expansion of the Navy 
has greatly enlarged the Navy library program. 





GREATEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Harvard has the oldest library in the Bnited 
States) and the largest of Anaerioan university 
libraries. Here we see the main reading room 
of the Widener Memorial Library, 


THE "WORLD'S GREATEST 




One of the special collections that v 
center for research is the Folgef S 
of Georgia marble contains an 


"LIBRARY 


I to make Washington the world’s leading 
- -'-T Library. The beautiful building 

~i theater seating 260 persons. 


For the expanding Army, a great systeih of camp li- 
braries has been developed. This system is adminis- 
tered from Washington, with trained supervision in the 
corps areas and librarians in individual camp libraries. 
The: District of Columbia maintains a fine 
.library system for readers living in the dis- 
trict. 


Librarianship 
as a Vocation — 
Organizations 
and Periodicals 


Fifit ydars ago, the 
chief requirements for a 
librarian were a good 
general education, 
knowledge of books, and 
an interest in working with people. Today 
these qualities are still essential, but special 
library training is also required. 

The young, person who is interested in 
entering the library field should find , out 
what schools are accredited by the Board of : 
Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Associiition, since these schools give 


they accept only applicants between 20 
and 35 years of age. The Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 
cago admits only students with a bach- 
elor’s degree, one year of work in an ac- 
credited library school, and one year’s 
library experience. 

Prospective librarians should know 
what field of library work they wish to 
enter before choosing a library school. 
Most library schools equip a student for 
work in a public library. Some schools 
emphasize training for positions in uni- 
versities. colleges, and other schools; 
others specialize in children’s library 
work; and a few offer courses in county 
and regional work. A limited number 
of library schools offer courses in the 
administration of hospital, business, 
and other special libraries. 

Most graduates of accredited library 
schools succeed in finding positions. 
Beginning salaries vary according to the locality. The 
average is about $1,600. 

The American Library Association, the oldest and 
largest library association in the world, is largely re- 
sponsible for the high 
professional standards 
which now prevail in 
libraries. It was organ- 
ized in 1876, largely on 
the initiative of Melvil. 
Dewey of Amherst Col- 
lege. Though almost 
unknown at the time, 
young Dewey persuad- 
ed three distinguished 
librarians — Justin 
Winsor of Boston, Lloyd: 
P. Smith of Philadel-: 


in the United .States and Canada. In addi- 
tion to these : generally accredited schools, 
there are other library schools which equip 
students for library positions in the states 
and cities in which they ’ are located. Infor- 
mation concerning library schools and :re- 
qqired preliminary courses may be obtained' 
from directors of library schools, state library 
commissions, local libraries, or from the 
American Library Association, 520 North. 
Michigan: Avenue, Chicago. , 

Most accredited library schools are in col- 
leges and universities and give one or two 
years of specialized training. For admission 
they usually require foui' years of college work, though 
a few require less preliminary education. As a rule 


phia, and 'William F. 
Poole of Chicago— to 
call a conference in con- 
nection with the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. Here the 
American Library As- 
sociation was: formed. ' 
Today thenearly 16,000 
: iriembefs . of the associ-: 
atibn represeirt librar- 
ies of all types in the 
United States and Can- ; 
ada and include library- 
representatives from 
inany countries abroad. 
Headquarters, with a 
large perihanent staff; are maintained in Chicago. 

The Special Libraries Association was founded in 
1909 to develop the usefulness of libraries serving 
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SURROUNDED BY RARE BOOKS 


Scholars from all over the world come to the renowned Henry E. 
Huntington Library in San Marino, Calif., to do research wori 
in its superb special collections. Included are man^ rare 
hand-bound volumes and original manuscripts of famous booKs. 


business firms, banks, newspapers, 
scientific organizations, museums, 
and similar groups in the United 
States and Canada. 

Other Organizations 
The Catholic Library Association 
was organized in 1921 as a section 
of the National Catholic Education 
Association and was reorganized as 
an independent association in 1931. 

Its work is largely directed toward 
the development and improvement 
of libraries in Catholic schools. 

In addition to the associations al- 
ready named, there are more than a 
dozen national organizations and 
over a hundred state, provincial, and 
regional organizations of librarians, 
library trustees, and other citizens 
interested in libraries. 

Library Periodicals 
The oldest national periodical for li- 
brariairsin the United States and Can- 
ada is the Library Journal, founded 
byIl.R.Bowkerinl87G. Widelyused 
publications of the American Library 
Association include the Booklist, a 
guide to new books; the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin, A clearinghouse for current 
news; College and Research Libraries 
Guide; and the Subscription Books Bulletin. Other Wilson Library Bulleiin, Many state, regional, and 
national periodicals include the Catholic Library provincial organizations and some of the larger librar- 
ies issue monthly or quarterly publications. 

In Canada the problem of bring- 
ing library service to the people is 
vastly more difficult than in the 
United States. With fewer than 
11 million people, Canada is considerablyTarger than 
the United States, extending from a point near De- 
troit to within 500 miles of the north pole. Only four 
cities have more than 200,000 inhabitants, and only 
three others have more than 100,000. In the United 
States more than half the people live in communities 
Of 5,000 and over. In Canada less than half are in 
such places. Difficulties pf transportation and severe 
climatic conditions further increase the problem of 
giving equally good library service to everyone. 

The libraries of Canada are constantly growing and 
are improving their book collections and services. 
Microfilms are in common use. Many libraries have 
organized - courses of reading and lectures and are 
changing their methods to meet changing conditions. 
Few new libraries have been built, however, since the 
Carnegie Corporation in 1917 discontinued its gifts 
for buildings. 

Canada’s Public Libraries 

The cities and towns of Canada have public librar- 
ies much lilce those of the United States; though they 
are! less well supported and accordingly hot so rquch 


Libraries in 
Canada and the 
Other Americas 


navy — A PEACEFUL SCENE ON A WARSHIP 


A weU-organized system of ship libraries provides books for United States sailors. 
These men are reading in one of the casemates of a fighting ship. In making up a ship’s 
library, books about the countries to be visited are often included. 


; Hospital Book World; Library Quarterlu; Special Libraries; and the 
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ONE OF CANADA’S MANY FINE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library of the young university of British Columbia Is a massive granite structure so designed 
nit expanalon in three directions. Of the older universities in the eastern provinces^ McGill, 


Toronto, and Queen’s have the largest libraries. 


the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion gave a grant of $50,- 
000 for this purpose. This 
work was suspended at 
the outbreak of war in 
September of the same 
year. 

In rural areas not 
served by regional or 
other types of libraries, 
all the provinces provide 
service direct to readers 
in the form of traveling 
libraries. In Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces 
this service is given 
through the universities; 
in the five westerly prov- 
inces, from the provincial 
capitals, usually through 
the library commission. 
Universities and 
School Libraries 

Canada has some 236 
libraries in universitks, 
colleges, and normal 
schools, with about 4,500,000 volumes and a half 
million pamphlets. Among the older and larger uni- 
versity libraries are King's College, Halifax (1789); 
Dalhousie University, Halifax (1818); McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal (1821) ; University of Toronto (1827) ; 
and Queen’s University, Kingston (1841). Most of 
the younger provincial universities in the we.stern . 
provinces have fine libraries, that of British Columbia, 
being the largest. Several universities give rural 
service through their extension departments. 

THREE STORIES OF BOOKS-THE LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


used. Many of these libraries have branches which 
serve the residential areas, and some are large enough 
to have special technical, fine arts, and music de- 
partnients. Toronto and Vancouver have separate 
departments for young people of high school age. 

Small libraries in villages and country districts 
have found that they could give better service by 
joining together. In many parts of Canada, par- 
ticularly British Columbia and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, there are regional libraries somewhat lilce the 
county and regional libraries of the 
United States. One of the first of these 
was established in 1929 in the Lower 
Eraser Valley of British Columbia on a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

This regional library was given full tax 
support by the people in the area in 1934 
and has since been operated by them. 

In 1933 Prince Edward Island decided 
to have one regional library for the 
whole province. This Was set up with the 
aid of a grantibf money from the Garne- 
V gie Corporation, and since 1037 the li- 
brary has been carried onUy the people. 

After a library survey of Nova gcotia 
in 1937, under the auspices Of the De- 
partment , of Education,' the ■ establish- 
ment of regional libraries was recom- 
mended. It was .fpurid that, except for 
the city of Halifax, (there was no place 
large , enough to : support a separate ' li- 
brary. The govermnent therefore passed B«.t faown ot .Canadto libraries of Parilaraenl m Ottawa. Thia 

legislation, providing lor the establish- splendid Gothic structure stands on a hill behind therHouses of Parliament and is 

006 of the bulldlngS which survived the disastrous fire of 1916. Separate 
ineilt 01 regionst and. in 1939 ? libraries ate maintained IH: many of Canada’s governmental departments. 
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A MODERN 


Librariaasliip 1 b a promising field of employment for Latin Am- 
erican women, who do not find as many oppoftamties in bufli- 
Desa or the professions as do the women of , the United States. 


Libraries in schools are 
an important part of Can- 
ada’s educational system. 

As early as 1850 Ontario 
had special school libraries, 
and it has ever since had a 
progressive policy of school 
library service. Every prov- 
ince now makes special 
grants to provide library 
books for schools. Many 
trained librarians are em- 
ployed and good library 
quarters and equipment are 
to be found in nearly all 
large high schools. 

Government and 

Special Libraries 

In Ottawa stands a fa- 
mous example of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, the Library 
of Parliament. Here are 
some 400,000 volumes, kept 
for the use of members of 
Parliament. Most of the Do- 
minion government depart- 
ments have good collections of books, especially the 
National Research Council and the Geological Survey. 
Six of these contain more than 60,000 volumes each. 
Altogether the Dominion government operates 41 
separate libraries, containing well over a million vol- 
umes. The provincial governments maintain 25 librar- 
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This magmfloently simple modern structure houses the lihrary of the University of Havana, 
Which dates from 1728. Though other Havana libraries have larger book collections, the uni- 
versity library serves the largest number of readers. This library, like others in Laim American 
countries, has vast archives of documents which are of great value to students of history. 

ies containing more than 800,000 volumes; chief of 
these are the legislative libraries. 

Libraries in hospitals, prisons, and similar institu- 
tions are not as well developed as in the United 
States, but the larger institutions do provide book 
service of some kind. The Canadian National In.sti- 
tute for the Blind circulates books in braille and Moon 
type from its office in Toronto, These books are mailed 
post Free, Canada being the first country to offer this 
service to the sightless. 

When the second World War began, a system of li- 
brary service to the troops was set up under the con- 
trol of the Canada Legion War Services and the Im- 
perial Order of the Daughters of the Empire. Profes- 
sional librarians volunteered to help with this work. 

Library school courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science may be taken at McGill 
University and the University of Toronto. Sumrner 
courses especially designed for school librarians are 
offered in several places. 

Latin American Libraries 

The first libraries of Latin America were established 
in monasteries and universities. The oldest existing ; 
library in the Western Hemisphere is believed to be 
that of San Marcos Uniyei'sity, which was founded in 
^Lima, Peru, in 1551. National libraries began after ; 
the first quarter of the 19th century^ when Latin Amer- 
ican colonies had achieved independence from Spain. 
Among the largest are those of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, and Mexico. The vast wealth 
of historical, material in these libraries is gradually: 
being made, available through modern methods of br- 
ganization and cataloging. As interest in pqpular edu- 
Vcation has developed, especially in recent years; . 


LIBRARIES 


How Books Are Classifledl 


HOW MICROFILMING SERVES THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
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Books, BewspaperSj and other documents are now 
photographed on tiny rolls of film, which are magni- 
fied for reading in projection machines, shown at 
the right. Thus library space can be saved, valu- 
able records can be preserved for all time, and 
reproductions of rare books and manuscripts can 
be sent anywhere. Each of the rolls of film in the. 
tube held by the hand above contains the contents 
of one entire volume of Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. These films and the others recording the 
remaining volumes are buried in the **Crypt of 
Civillaatioa” at Oglethorpe University. 

there has been a corresponding interest in the 
spread of public and school libraries. Con 
siderable progress has been made in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, and Mexico. Some library 
schools are being established. Rural service is being 
developed in Mexico, and in Mexico City there are 
some special collections for children. 

Friendly relations between librarians of Latin Amer- 
ican countries and librarians of the United States have 
existed for some years. Latin American librarians are 
studying library practises of the United States, and a 





committee of the American Library Association serves 
as medium for exchange of information. In 1941 an 
American library, the Bibliotheca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, was established in Mexico City under the super- 
vision of the American Library Association, the Mexi- 
can government cobperating. This library provides 
facilities for the better understanding of American lit- 
erature and the study of American library techniques, 


How to Use a Library 


'T'HE BEST library in the world would be useless 
■^ without careful organization. Books must be so 
arranged, marked, and cataloged that any book in the 
collection can be produced on a few minutes’ notice. 

Most public and school libraries in the United States 
and Canada arrange their books according to subject. 
Several classification systems are used to accomplish 
this purpose, Great universities and special libraries 
oftenuse the Library of Congress classification. The; 
Dewey Decimal classification is used by most public 
libraries and by virtually aU school libraries. ; Melvil 
Dewey devised this scheme- in- 1876, and it has: been 
kept up to date By his successors. 

Tjie Dewey Decimal Classification System 
The Dewey : Decimal classification divides books 
into teii main subject classes. Each class has many 
subdivision^ The main classes and a few of theimpbr- 
tant subjects covered in each are as follows: ■ ■ - 

000.^099 General (enoyolopedias,: reading lists, newspapers, 

. ; : - magazines) ■ ■ i 

100-199 Philosophy (psychology, ethics): I ■ ( 


200-299 Religion (Bible, myths) 

300-399 Social Sciences (sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, etiquette) 

400-499 Grammar and Languages (dictionaries) 

500-699 Science (mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, birds) 
600-699 Useful Arts (agrioulturei aeronautics, radio) 
700-799 Pine Arts (photography, painting, music) 

800-899 Literature (stories, poems, essays) 

900-999 History (travel, biography) 

Each of these main classes is divided into ten main 
subdivisions. These' subdivisions are further divided 
through tbe use of decimals so that books on a special 
phase of any subject may stand together on the 
shelves. This is made clear by the following table 
showing subdivisions of the classification number 500j 
with further subdivisions of the section 598: : . 


,600 Science in general 
6i0 Mathematics 
520 Astronomy 
6,30 Physios 
64.0 Ohemiatry 
650 Geology 
660 Paleohtology 


670 Biology 
880 Botany 
590 Zo61ogy 
598 Reptiles and Birds 
598.1 Reptiles 
698.2: Birds 
699 Mammals 
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Books are placed on library shelves according to call number. 
The drawing above shows a group of books arranged for return 
to the library shelves. The flrst book Is ‘When the Stars Come 
Out’, by R. H. Baker. The number 520 shows that the book is 
about astronomy. B 16 is the author number, which the librar- 
ian takes from a library aid known as the Cutter order table. 
The letter W Is the flrst letter in the title of the book. Some 
libraries use only the initial of the author instead of the more 
elaborate combination of letters and numbers. 


S20 liulcar, Robei't Hon'iofl* 

BlSv ‘ Y^hen t'hB come out. 


Viking, «193‘4. 


The card catalog (above) Ib 


arranged alphabetically in 
drawers. Oulce letters on the 
outside of each drawer show 
what part of the alphabet it 
contains. 


When the etars come out, 
H16w Baker, Robert Horaoe. 


520 ASTRONOMY: ; • 

Bl6w B»ker> Robert Horace. 

When the starfl cowo out- 


.Vlkingj :fll934, 


Three catalog cards have been 
made for this book on astron- 
omy so that the student may 
find it under author, title, or 
subject. If he should look 
under the heading “Stars^’ he 
would find a card referring him 
to the hea ding “Astronomy.’ ? 
It is interesting to note that li- 
brarians do not follow the usu- 
al custom of capitalizing all 
words in a title but use small 
letters for all words in the 
title except the first word 
and proper names. 



LIBRARIES 


Aids for the Reader 


A dassificalion numbe)' is stamped on the back of 
each book. A book on birds, for example, will carry 
the number 598.2. Since books within the same cla^ 
are, arranged on the .shelves by author, a s 5 TObol is 
often used to indicate the author. The classification 
number and the author s 3 Tnbol make up what is known 
as the call niimher. 

The Card Catalog, Key to the Library 

A card catalog does for a library what an index 
does for a book. It tells readers what books are in 
the libraiy and where they may be found. With the 
aid of this catalog a reader can locate any book in the 
library if he knows its author, title, or subject. The 
author card in the catalog gives the name of the writer 
of a book on the first line, and the title on the second. 
The mie card gives the name of the book on the first 
line and the author’s name on the second. The subject 
card notes the subject of a book on the first line, fol- 
lowed by the author and title on the second and third 
lines. All cards are arranged alphabetically in cabi- 
nets according to the entry on the first line. 

The shelf location of a book is found through the 
call number, which is usually placed on the upper left- 
hand corner of each card. This call number is also 
stamped on the back of the book. Fiction often has no 
call number, being arranged on the shelves alphabet- 
ically by author. For non-fiction, the top figures of the 
call number show the class in which a book may be 
found; the lower numbers represent the author and 
sometimes the title. The student who looks in the 
catalog for George Bird Grinnell’s ‘The Story of the 
Indian’ would find the classification number 970.1 in 
the upper left-hand corner of the card. Below this 
class number would appear the author number, G86s. 
Many libraries have given up the use of an author 
number and use only the initial G below the classifi- 
cation number. For individual biography, many li- 
braries use the letter B instead of the Dewey Decimal 
classification number 921. The initial letter of the 
name of the person about whom the book is written 
appears below the letter B. A book about Abraham 
Lincoln, for example, would be marked B with an L 
below, and it would be found on the biography shelves 
among the lives of people whose names begin with L. 

The amount of information given on a catalog card 
varies according to the kind of library. Most small 
libraries use a very simple card, lOce those illustrated 
on the preceding page. Many libraries add other infor- 
mation, such: as the size and the number of pages. 

Sometimes a catalog card tells a reader who looks 
for books on a Certain subject that he will find, them 
under another heading. For example, if he is looking 
under ' Airdroihes, he will probably find a “cross 
reference’’ card with; the words “See Airports." Other 
cards are used to send him from a general subject to a 
specific subject: if a student is looking under the 
heading Birds for a special book on Pigeons, he will 
probably find a card which says “See also Pigeons.” 

In a small library ai reader May go directly; to the 
shelves for the book which he wants. In large systems,. 


book stacks are usually hot open to the public and 
an assistant finds the books which are requested. The 
student consults the card catalog and writes on a slip 
the call number as well as the author and title of the 
books which he needs. 

Other Aids for the Reader 
Every library has indexes and other aids which help 
a reader to find information easily. For magazines, 
the most valuable aid is the Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature, which indexes the contents of general 
magazines since 1900. Libraries which have large col- 
lections of magazines usually have special periodical 
indexes which are of great value to businessmen, re- 
search workers, teachers, and others. For books, 
there are systematic book lists on all subjects; these 
are called “bibliographies” (see Bibliography). 

To provide readers with the latest facts and figures 
on many subjects, most libraries have what they call 
“vertical files’’ of pamphlets and clippings. They also 
keep files of pictures. From such files one may get 
basketball or football rules, suggestions for rnakicg 
Christmas cards, pictures of birds or flowers, and many 
other kinds of information. 

In most school libraries, today, young people learn 
how to use fact-finding books like dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, and almanacs, which will be help- 
ful to them all their lives. Librarians willingly show 
readers how to use these important reference books. 

Bibliography for Libraries 

— Books for Younger Readers ! 

Boyd, Jessie and others. Books, Libraries, and You (Scribner, 1941), 
Fargo, L. F. Marian-Martha (Dodd, 1936). 

Fay, L. E, and Eaton, A. T, Instruction in the ITso of Books and 
Libraries (Faxon, 1927). 

Kellher, A. V., ed. Library Workers (Harper, 1940). 

McCHntock, Marshall. Millions of Books; the Story of Your Library 
(Vanguard, 1941). 

Mott, Carolyn and Baisden, L, B. The Children’s Book on How to 
Use Books and Libraries (Scribner, 1937). 

— Books for Advanced Students and Librarians : 

Al^ich, E. V, Using Books and Libraries (Prentice-Hall, 1940). 
Barker, T.D. Libraries of the South (A.L.A., 1936). 

Beust, N, E. Professional Library Education (Office of Educ. Bull. 
No. 23) (Bupt. of Doc., 1938). 

Bostwick, A. E. American Public Library (Appleton, 1929). 
Bdstwick, A, E. Popular Libraries of the World (A.L.A., 1933). 
Burton, Margaret. Famous Libraries of the World (Grafton, 1937). 
Cecil, H. L. and Heaps, W. A. School Library Service in the United 
States (Wilson, 1940). 

Commission of Enquiry. Libraries in Canada (Ryerson Press and 
A.L.A., 1933). 

Douglas, M. P. Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook (A.L.A., 1941). 
Esdaile, A, J, K, National Libraries of the World (Grafton, 1934). 
Fair, E. M. Countrywide Library Service (A.L.A., 1934). 

Fargo, L.F. Library in the School (A.L, A., 1939). 

Ingles, May and McCague, A. C. Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries (Wilson, 1937). 

joeckel, C, B. Government of the American Public Library (Univ. 

of Chib, Press, 1935). m 

Jones, E. K. Hospital Libraries (A.L.A., 1939). 

Munthe, Wilhelm. American Librarianship from a European Angle 
(A.L.A., 1939). : 

Power, E. L. Library Service for Children (A.L.A., 1930). 

Quigley, M. C. and Marcus, W. E. Portrait of a Library (Appleton- 
Century, 1936). 

Savage, E. A. Story of Libraries and Book-Collecting (Dutton, 
1909).. : 

Thompson, J, W. Ancient Libraries (Univ. of Calif. Press, 1940). 
Thompson, J. W. The Medieval Library (Univ. of Chic. Press, 1939), 
Utley, G, B* Fifty Years of the American Library Association (A.L. 
, . A., 1920). 
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Seven Stories High — The Child’s 0 wn Library 


C 


HILDREN should grow up with books of their own. 
Books wisely chosen to widen the world and feed 
the natural interests of childhood are not luxuries. 
They are as essential to mental and spiritual growth as 
right foods for the body, and some provision for their 
purchase should be in every house- 
hold budget. Starting a children's 
library in the home is a responsibility 
that the father should share equally 
with the mother. It gives both an op- 
portunity to rebuild their own ideas of 
what the world is like in terms of the 
childhood of another generation. 

No search upon which parents may 
embark yields greater treasure than the 
search for the beginnings of art, litera- 
ture, science, and human history as 
revealed in children’s books. A child’s 
book at its best is a work of art designed 
by its creator, whether writer or artist, 
to give pure joy to children. Only a 
few books aciiieve this high purpose, 
and the period for the keenest appre- 
ciation of them is so short that, in the 
list which accompanies this article, 
special attention is directed to books for children 
under seven. Tastes in subject matter vary with the 
individual child; but by continuous exposure to good 
drawing and purity of conception a lasting and discrim- 
inating taste for art in all forms may be cultivated. 

The picture-books of Randolph Caldecott, for ex- 
ample, contain the most spirited drawings of dogs 



‘Bide a Cock Horse to Banbury 
CroRfl^ pictured by tbe EnfHsh art- 
h Caldecott, in his ‘Pan- 


ist Randolpl 

jaadrum Picture Book*, (Warne.) 


and horses, cocks and hens, pigs and cows, to be found 
among books for little children. They also form 
for those who are older a unique pictorial record of 
18th-century England. Caldecott was a master of 
line drawing with a genius for graphic, genial present- 
ment of life. “What Caldecott set 
forth,” says Arthur Raoldiam, “seems 
to me quite as important as what 
Dickens and Victor Hugo had to say. 
The mihc of human kindness was in 
the man. There is no unkindliness in 
his fun.” 

Caldecott’s picture-books are never 
forgotten or outgrown by those who 
have known them in childhood, and 
‘The Farmer’s Boy’ may well form 
the cornerstone of a child's own libra- 
ry, to be followed by other titles in 
board covers. They may later be re- 
newed in more permanent bindings as 
the child comes to see then' relation to 
the social history of England and tq 
the art of illustration. Boys are: inter- 
ested to know that Richard F. Dutr 
oault, the American cartoonist, de- 
rived his inspiration for Tige, Buster Brown’s dog, 
from ‘The Mad Dog’ pictured by Caldecott. Out- 
cault was of the opinion that these picture-books 
would outlast all others. It was his lasting regret, as 
of many others, that Caldecott did not illustrate a 
complete ‘Mother Goose.’ His treatment of ‘Ride a 
Cock Horse’ shows how well he could have done it. 
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Fanchon, seen feeding the birds here, is a little girl whose dally 
life is told and pictured in Anatole France’s *Nos Fnfants’ (‘Our 
Children: Scenes from the Country and Town’), illustrated by 
Boutet de Monvel. 

Many artists have made pictures for 'Mother 
Goose’, but none has yet done them supremely and 
for all time. Walter Crane, in ‘The Baby’s Opera', set 
forth a number of old: rhymes with music by the 
earliest masters. This unique picture song-book and 
‘Vieilles Chansons’, the traditional French folk-songs 
illustrated by Boutet de Monvel, are ideal introduc- 
tions to music and to artists whose influenee is incal- 
culable; in the building of a child’s own library. True 
pictures of airimal life against a background of the 
English lake country are to be found in Beatrix 
Potter’s ‘Peter Rabbit’ and her other little books. 
True feeling for childhood, for gardens, and for the 
ways of little children springs perennially from Kate 
Greenaway’s ‘The Mai'igold Garden’ and ‘A Apple 
Pie’. Kate Greenaway was a friend of Randolph 
Caldecott and their birthdays fall within the same 
weelc of early spring. Children enjoy and remember 
the association of the ^ft of certain books with the 
birthdays of artists such as these. 

Let Books be Joyful Gifts 

Maldng an event, a festive occasion, of the gift of 
abook to the child’s own library is a tradition in many 
families. It should bfihg; the joy of a welcome visitor, 
aud it will, if the book has been chosen with the child’s 
taste at the moment clearly in mind. And since new 
tastes spring up from week to week, from month to 
month, frbm year to year, parents cannot afford to : 
let slip any opportiihity to share the reading interests 
of their children. In this way only is it possible to 
relate books to life in the two worlds every child must 
rediscover for himself^the world of the ima^nation 
and the great world without. 


Winning the Child*.s Interest^ 

The world that children live in today has changed 
remarkably in a generation; yet childhood itself 
remains unchanged in fundamental characteristics. 
Children demand, first of all, sheer enjoyment from 
their books. They are naturally intensely interested 
in what they see going on about them, but the trans- 
fer of that interest to its mere reflection in a book at 
once suggests the immediately useful— the roughage 
rather than the vitamins of the arts. If the world is 
to mean very much, the imagination must be chiefly 
fed the food on which it thrives^ — good drawing, fine 
music, genuine nonsense, lyric poetry, wonder stories, 
and heroic tales in memorable language. 

To the young child the wide world is not too big 
nor too far away to wonder about and explore, and 
so a large map of the world should be one of the first 
purchases for the children’s library. Unburdened by 
considerations of time or distance, a child will thinlc 
it good fun to look for Pelle’s home in Sweden or 
to follow Mild to Hungary. By the natural roads 
of carefully selected picture-books, he will 
; acquire a familiarity with different countries and 
ways of living which will illuminate the whole 
background of future geographical and historical 
study. The choice of picture-books, then, becomes 
highly significant not only for these values, but also 
for the difstinctive qualities of drawing and design of 
the countries in which they have originated. 

Influence of Picture-books 

The picture-books of a country may well point the 
way to a livelier sense of values in its folk-tales and 
legends, its music and drama, its painting and native 
arts, its novels and social history. It is upon this 
assumption and out of years of experience in close 
association with children and books that the list of 
books which accompanies this article has been made. 

Continued association during the formative years 
with good drawing and color printing, with poetry 
and song, with genuine 

I 


nonsense and authentic 
prose, whether im- 
aginative or realistic 
in conception, does 
build taste and in- 
terest in world his- 
tory and world liter- 
ature. 

Children of the 
same family differ as 
widely in reading tastes 
as in other matters. 

Children of the same 
age in different families 
win read at different 
levels. The suggestion 
of physical age is, there- 
fore, to be considered with full regard for the reading 
age of the individual, and tills cap be learned only by 
sharing the, reading interests of children on equal 
terms. Companionship in reading, whether from a 




From Caldecott’s ‘Picture Book’, 
illustrating Goldsmith’s ‘Elegy on 
the Death of a Mad Dog'. (W arne.) 
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parents’ Companionshtp Important 


page of print or from “what the picture says,” is a 
tie that binds closer than any other. No child should 
miss this experience in hi,s home. 

No parent .should fail to recognize this opportunity 
to enrich his own understanding of childhood and 
literature. Just as the love of reading springs quite 
spontaneously out of the experience of reading for 
oneself or of .sharing voluntarily the reading of one 
who really like.s the .same book, so the judgment 

reauired in making an inde- 

pendent choice of books for a ~ 

home library may be developed TWELVE POIN 

by early and continued prac- IN BUYIl 

tise in choosing and weighing 
the choices of others. Prospectiv* 

; The children’s rooms of pub- home 111 

lie libraries afford ideal oppor- inquiry are auj 

tunities for the child, from pic- H “ book y 

ture-book age to well into the read nowf 

teens, to find out the books in What is it abc 

which he is roost interested. 3. Who wrote itf 

Parents will gain many sug- f 7s the author 

gestive ideas by visiting public do you knowf 

libraries with their children , 5 . who illustrak 

when in doubt about what book g Do the picture 

to buy next. The joy of _dis- 
covery IS one of the chief ]oys 
of reading. To find for one.self n t ,1 1 . „ 

that one book among many is 
good or poor is of great im- suojea? 

portance to the young reader. ^ 

He has taken the first .step in c^aper editio 

the never-ending obligation to ^ ^ 

make up his own mind. 

Learning to Choose Wisely the put 

Boys and girhs in companion- make your lih 

ship with the books of well- 
selected children’s libraries are IB. Is it a hook yo 
not merely choosing the books or just read a 

they wish to read and to use, ^ 

but by choosing freely they are 
learning how to discriminate, to judge, to tolerate, to 
admire. They may not be able to tell exactly what 
they are learning; yet when they are entrusted with 
funds to add to the libraries already started for them 
by their parents, they give convincing evidence that 
they know which books to buy and which ones to 
rely upon the library or the school to supply. It is 
with the expectation of this reliance upon the library 
or the special book-shop to recommend the most 
up-to-date books for purchase in the fields of : science, 
the mechanical arts, games, and sports, that, such 
books do not appear in the accompanying list.. 

When to Start a Library 

The age at which children begin to have money to 
spend is the age at which they may well begin to buy 
books for their library. Few children will make, many 
purchases before they are seven; and we^may assume 
feat the: floor-plans and the door and window spaces 
for the first three stories of ‘;*’Seven Stories High”— the 


TWELVE POINTS OF INQUIRY 
IN BUYING BOOKS 

To prospective book buyers for 
their own home libraries, these points 
of inquiry are suggested; 

1. Is it a book you can and want to 
read now? 

2. What is it about? 

3. Who wrote it? 

Is the author a good miter? How 
do you know? 

5. Who illustrated the book? 

6. Do the pictures tell you anything? 

7. Is the book well printed? 

8. Has it an attractive binding? 

9. Is there a better book on the same 
subject? 

10. Is there a more expensive or a 
cheaper edition of the same book? 
Which do you prefer to own and 


11. Will the purchase of this hook 
make your library more interesting 
and more varied? 

12. Is it a book you really want to own 
or just read and pass along? 
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child’s own library — ^will be built by parents in intimate 
touch with their children and with the books they 
aheafiy have. Special book-shelves should be provided 
within reach of the child, who shares with the book- 
lover the delight of the feel of the book in his hand. 

Avoid Too Many Books 

It is a mistake to provide many books for the young 
child; better, a few which are worth looking at again 
and again. Indiscriminate gifts of garish books for 
babies should no more be tol- 
erated than indiscriminate 
S OF INQUIRY feeding. A child of five once 
j BOOKS made the .scathing comment, 

. „ , , . as she pointed to a shelf of non- 
book buyers for Story-books, 

mes these points .Tho.se are such books 

® ■ , daddy brings from the drug 

i can and want to store. My real books are in my 
room.” The father in question 
had been, as a boy, a great 
admirer of Howard Pyle and 
good writer? How still treasmnd all his books 
among his own possessions. He 
the booh? had not taken time to consider 

tell you anything? difference between any 

printed? book for a child of five and a 

twe binding? real book Nor had it occurred 

, , ., to him that interest in art, 

whether pictorial or literary, 

. grows according to what it 

e expensive or a feeds upon when young. 

0 / tUsawA book? Though some children take 

orefer to own and to books and reading like ducks 

to water, and others do not, 
ase of this book many are given the desire to 
•y more interesting by a well-conceived plan 

^ for placing the right books 

realty want to own within reach at the right time. 

I pass along? The method involves definite 

■ ^ preparation on the part of the 

parent. One must know not 
only children’s books in relation to books in general^ 
but also the reactions of children to them at different 
stages. There are many printed lists and articles on 
children’s reading which may be consulted. The 
parent who wishes to enjoy the unbroken companion- 
ship and confidence of his children will take time to 
consult them and to make such a plan for his own 
family as the children themselves will become inter- 
ested to carry on and enlarge from year to year. 

Pleasures of Building a Library 

Children, when given a fair chance, are very much 
interested in personal ownership of books. They lilce 
to build libraries of their own. They like to separate 
and arrange their books on the shelves and count the 
number and the kind of books they own. Moreover, 
they are often excellent critics of books from whom 
an older reader can learn much. 

This critical instinct is strengthened by thoughtful 
buying of books and by a certaiji amount of experience 
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in clearing deadwood from their book shelves from 
year to year. Of course, even with the best of plans, 
some books will be bought which will serve a tem- 
porary need or will prove disappointing. A child’s 
indifference to reading may often be traced to well- 
intentioned but ill-timed gifts of too many children’s 
classics at Christmas or of books of information which 
are out of date. 

No one sees more quickly that a book of scientific 
or historical information is inaccurate or out of date 
than the intelligent boy of 11 to 13 years of age, 
who is accustomed to consult books in well-con- 
ducted school or public libraries. He shmild be allowed 
to buy the book that he knows has reliable informa- 
tion. He should not be given books that are selected 
at random or because they seem a bargain. 

More thoughtful purchase of children’s books as 
books rather than as mere toys or articles of merchan- 
dise leads to clearer realization that growth in knowl- 
edge and strength of character come from literature 
that is a record of life itself. The sense of fun, the love 
of beauty, the power to contemplate both the visible 
world and the unseen, the sldll to make practical 
application of what one sees and feels and knows in 
the ordinary affairs of everyday life — all these are to 
be found in children’s books of the present day as 


weU as of an earlier time. Since this is so, contempo- 
rary publications of quality and appeal have been 
listed below, side by side with well-known classics. 

Books of Proved Value 

In considering the successive stages of such a list, 
arranged as a land of progressive treatment of reading 
viewed as an art rather than a science, it should be 
remembered that every so-caUed “classic” of child- 
hood was once a new book. It is not the purpose of 
the following list to include all the books that any 
one child should read, nor is it designed to cover all 
branches of knowledge. Its value is rather to offer 
certain fundamental materials that have been tested 
and a plan that will aid constructive thought and 
expression on the part of boys and giils. 

Since reading has long been accorded its OAvn place 
among sports as well as among the essential require- 
ments of a sound education, it is well for parents to 
remember that a high degree of skill in any contest 
is the result of fearlessness and long practise. 

“We assimilate knowledge less through our intel- 
lects than our temperaments,” says James Stephens, 
“and a young person can by no effort look through the 
eyes of an older.” Boys and girls who are living in in- 
creasing intimacy with well-chosen books are making 
enduring friendships in their discovery of the world. 


A List of Books for Children's Own Libraries 

For Children under Three Years Old 


The Farmer’s Boy. By Randolph Caldecott. (Warnc.) An 
ideal first picture-book for a baby, with all the farmyard 
animals. One of 16 books in board covers by an English 
artist whose work was distinguished for simplicity of line. 

The Baby’s Opera. Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Warne.) 
Old rhymes with music by the earliest 


panorama showing animals in their native settings from trop- 
ics to arctic zone. Designed for the artists’ two-year-old son, 
Printed in four colors. 

Pelle’s New Suit. By Elsa Beskow. Translated by Marian 
Woodburn. (Harper.) A realistic picture-book in color by a 
Swedish artist whose 'Wee Little 
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In My Mother’s House. By Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated 
by Velino Herrera. (Viking.) Pueblo Indian life in a lovely 
picture stoiy-book. 

Early One Morning in the Spring. By Walter de la Mare. 
(Macmillan, 1935.) A refreshing and richly suggestive book 
for any reader who feels a lively interest in children and 
childhood. An English poet of the 20th century shares the 


The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. By Helen Bannerman. 
(Stokes.) A picture story-book 
children delight in. ‘Sambo and 
the Twins’ is just as much fun 
and more adventurous. 

Picture Tales from the Rus- 
sian. By Valery Garrick. (Stokes.) 
Polk-stories of animals, with line 
drawings that children find de- 
lightful. The companion vol- 
umes also are good. 

Miki. By Maud and Miska 
Petersham. (Doubleday.) A gay 
pioturo story-book about a visit 
to Hungary. Realistic text by 
the artists. 

A Round of Carols. Illustrated 
by Helen Sewell. Music arranged 
by T. Tertiua Noble. (Oxford.) 
Carols of all seasons adapted 
from familiar English, French, 
German, and Czech tunes. 

Madeline. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. (Simon.) The beauty of 
Paris and true' understanding 
of children are in this large- 
size picture-book in color. 

Tag-Along Tooloo. By Frances 
Clarke Sayers. Illustrated , by 
Helen Sewell. (Viking.) True-to-lifo stories of a Texas 
childhood with universal appeal. 

ABC Book. By C. B. Falls. (Doubleday.) The best mod- 
ern Alphabet book by an American artist whose posters are 
well known. Designed for the artist’s little girl who asked for 
“ a big book of all pictures.” 

The Golden Goose Book. By L. Leslie Brooke. (Warne.) 
One of the most satisfactory picture story-books. Contains 
also ‘The Three Bears’, 

‘The Three Little Pigs', 
and ' Tom Thumb ’, each of 
which may be had sepa- 
rately in paper covers. 

The Children’s Book. 

Selected by Horace B. 

Soudder. With many illus- 
trations. (Houghton.) "A 
collection of the best and 
most famous stories and 
poems in the English lan- 
guage.” Made by the fore- 
most American critic of 
children's literature of his 
day, and as good 50 years 
after. For a whole family 
of different ages. 

The Christ Child. Told 
by Matthew and Luke. 

With pictoes by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 

(Doubleday.) Recreates in 
fuir color and with child- 
like appeal the background 
of the boy Jesus. The text 
is that of the Bible. 


Beatrix Potter. ( warne.) ino ^ ^ 

famous Peter Rabbit made his 
first appearance in this little book. 

‘Benjamin Bunny’, ‘Squirrel W 

Nutkin’, ‘Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle’, ® 

‘Mr. Jeremy Fi,sher’, and ‘Tom & * 

Kitten' are companion volumes. 

The author is also the artist. 

History of Tom Thumb. Pic- 
tures by Hilda Scott. (Holiday.) M 

A well-designed little book that H 

children love. ‘Thumbelina ’ in m 

Three Blind Mice. By J. W. % 

Ivimey. Illustrated by Walton ® 

Corbould. (Warne.) An old rhyme 1 f « 

with pictures children like. § m 

Johnny Crow’s New Garden, g f ^ 

By L. Leslie Brooke. (Warne.) t j ^ 

ginia Leo Burton. (Houghton.)' 

AmodernAmerican picture story- , 

V I ‘Talcs 01 LaughteF’, edltcd fey Katc Doug] 

book of originality and charm Nora Smith. The lively illustrations are 
with an immediate appeal to MacKiastry. (Doubleday.) 

children of any age. ‘ Mike Mul- 
ligan and. His Steam Shovel’ in story and pictures has all 
the gusto and detail boys like. 

A Child’s Day. By Walter do la Mare. Illustrated by Wini- 
fred Bromhall. (Holt.) A story of Ann and what she did one 
long summer day told in rhyme by a true poet of childhood. 

Who Goes There? By Dorothy P. Lathrop. (Macmillan.) 

A true-to-Natiire picture story-book. 

Sing Song. By Christina Rossetti. (Macmillan.) Poems 

and rhymes by an 
English poet. 

■The Happy Heart 

Valentine picture 
story-book first made 
for the children of 
William Chase, the 
jS. American painter. 

jMhtfjSv The Legend of 

JKZaE^ the Palm Tree. II- 

lustrated by Paulo 
Werneok. (Grosset.) 

An old Indian legend. 

_ ^ "hi J tures in color are 

^ by a well-known Bra- 

TheCook.theMouse 
and the Little Red 
'■ Hen. By F^licitfi Le 

Ffevie. With pictures 
by Tony Sarg. (Ma- 
crae .) A favorite for 
both pictures and 
storyi 


How Eliza looked in her tight little 
cap, taking the kinks otit of her 
hair. Drawn by Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry for ‘Eliza and the Elves’ 
by Rachel Field. (Macmillan.) 


How Eliza looked after the elves 
tried to lift her out of bed to her 
Mir. From ‘Eliza and the Elves', 
by Rachel Field. Picture drawn by 
Elizabeth MacKiustry. (Macmillan.) 
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For Children from Five to Seven Years Old 





Hansel and Gretel escape from the witch’s wood by riding across the stream 
on a duck’s back* From a volume of immortal German fairy tales, ‘Household 
Stories by the Brothers Grimm’. (Macmillan.) Translated by Lucy Crane. Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. 


Tales from Grimm. Freely translated and illustrated by 
Wanda G%. (Coward.) The artist's pictures and transla- 
tion embody all the wonder and magic of tho_ old tales. 
Grimm’s 'Fairy Tales’, with, woodcuts by Fritz Krcdel 
(Stackpote) , is a fuller collection for older children. 

The Listening Child. Edited by Lucy W. Thaeher. Illus- 
trated by Nancy Barnhart. (Macmillan.) A well-chosen 
anthology which in- 
cludes a selaotion of 
modern poetry made 
by Marguerite Wilkin- 
son. 

Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. By 
Lewis Carroll. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Ten- 
niel. (Macmillan.) At 
what age Alice will ap- 
peal is always a ques- 
tion. Be sure to choose 
an edition with Tenniel 
pictures, and add to the 
library of children to 
be read as soon as it is wanted. ‘ Through the Looking Glass’ 
is a companion book. The two may be had in one volume 
but are less appealing in that form. 

Tales of Laughter. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith. Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 
(Doubleday.) Favorite folk and fairy talcs in excellent 
. versions with lively decorations by an American artist. 

Little Songs of Long Ago. By Alfred Moilatt. Illustrated 
by A. Willebeek Le Mair. (McKay.) Delicate pictures in 
color by a Dutch artist make a charming gift book of this 
and its companion volume ‘ Our Old Nursery Rhymes’. 

Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. (Doubleday.) 
Juvenile edition. A book of animal stories for all ages. 

Child’s Garden of Verses. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. (Scribner.) 

There are many editions of Steven- 
son's versos. T his is an attractive one. 

Winnie-the-Pooh. By A. A. Milne. 

Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 

(Dutton,) A modern nonsense story 
fot’ lovers of Teddy Bear, Christo- 
pher Robin, and nonsense. 

Clean Peter. By Ottilia Adelborg. 

(Longmans.) A clever picture-book 
putting a premium on cleanliness by 
an artist whose '.Bilderbok ', in color 
(Bonnier) , gives a fine pictorial idea 
of life in Sweden. 

Dash and Dart. By Mary and 
Conrad , Buff, (Viking.) A year in 
the life of twin fawns. True to 
nature and to art. Sensitive line 
drawings, Full pages in colors. 

Children of the Northlights. By 
Ingri and . Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 

(Viking.) The artists went to Lap- 
land to make the sketches and ab- 
sorb the colors and other impressions which have gone to the 
making, of a beautiful and true-to-life picture story-book. 

The Wonderful Locomotive. By Cornelia Meigs. Illus- 
trated by Berta and Elmer Hader. (Macmillan.) A good 
railroad story first told by Cornelia Meigs, to her nephew. 

Davy and the Goblin. By Charles Carry!. Illustrated by 
E. B. Bensoll. (Houghton.) A dream story by an American 
author. Inspired by ‘Alice in Wonderland’ but with an 
original quality of its own. : 

Taytay’s Tales. By Elizabeth DeHuff. ^aroourt.) Folk- 
tales of the Pueblo Indians retold with spirit. The pictures 
are by a young Indian boy. 



Pinocchio, the marionette, as Attillo Mussino pic- 
tured him for the story of that name hy CoUodi. 
(Macmillan.) 


The Songs We Sing. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
Music arranged by Grace Castagnetta. (Simon.) The gay- 
est and most popular of song books. 

Susanna’s Auction. Illustrated by Boutet de Monvel, 
(Macmillan.) (Little Library.) Anamusingstoryofanaughty 
little French girl With expressive drawings in black and white. 

When Molly Was Six. By Eliza Orna White. (Houghton.) 

Good for the birthday 
of a little girl who 
likes a realistic story. 
This author’s stories 
are always true to life 
and well written. 

Ola. By Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 
(Doubleday.) A beau- 
tiful and childlike large 
picture story-book of 
Norway which is au- 
thentic in spirit and 
in detail. 

The Velveteen Rab- 
bit. By Margery Wil- 
liams Bianco. Illustrated by William Nicholson. (Double- 
day.) The story of a nursery toy and how it became real, 
with very lifelike illustrations in color. A favorite Christmas 
or Easter story. 

A Book of Cheerful Cats. By Joseph Greene Francis. 
(Century.) Hailed as a “funny book” by children of three 
generations. 

A Roundabout Turn. By Robert H. Charles. Illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke. (Warue.) A nonsense tale in rhyme 
with ageless appeal. 

When We Were Very Young. By A. A. Milne. Illustrated 
by Ernest S. Shepard. (Dutton.) Rhymes with pictures 
which have delighted both children and grown-ups by 
their dramatic quality. 

Millions of Cats. By Wanda Gig. 
(Coward.) The most popular Ameri- 
can picture story-book of recent 
years. 

Little Toot. By Hardie Gramatky. 
(Putnam.) A tugboat in New York 
harbor is the hero of a refresh- 
ing book illustrated from water 
colors, 

Down, Down the Mountain. By 
Ellis Credle. (Nelson.) A picture, 
story-book about two children, Hetty 
and Hank, who live in a log cabin in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Origi- 
nal and true to life. 

Get-a-way and Hiry Jinos. By 
Maud and Miska Petersham. (Vi- 
Idng.) Fresh character and meaning 
are given to toys by this gay and 
beautiful picture-book. The color 
printing is remarkably fine. 

The Dutch Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, (Houghton.) A very popu- 
lar book with children who are 
learning to read and beginning to know children of other 
countries. Companion volumes. 

The Cautious Carp. By Nicholas Radlov. (Coward.) 
Animal fables told in pictures with a lino of text. The fun 
and vitality of the comic strip are here combined with the 
draftsmanship of a fine artist. 

East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. Translated by Mrs, 
(Judrun Thorne-Thomsen. (Row.) Old tales from the Nor- 
wegian retold by a born story-teller. For older children the 
Daaent translation edited and illustrated by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. (Viking.) 

, English Fairy .Tales. By Joseph Jacobs. (Putnam,) Stories: 
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to tell or read aloud. Joseph Jacobs wrote them down just 
as he heard them told by English country folk. 

Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. Translated by Walter S. Cramp. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. (Ginn.) An excellent trans- 
lation of the Italian classic for the younger children. 

little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. By Edward 
Ardizzone. (Oxford.) A large-sizo picture story-book of life 
at sea from vigorous water colors first painted for the artist’s 


the New Testainent. Each of the thirteen full-page drawings 
13 a deeply felt interpretation of the story illustrated. 

The Painted Pig. By Elizabeth Morrow. With pictures by 
Rend D’Hamoncourt. (Knopf.) A Mexican picture-book in 
many colors with a true story of Mexican life by Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow. 

The Fairy Circus. By Dorothy P. Lathrop. (Macmillan.) 
An American picture story-book of rare imaginative quality. 
Text and pictures give it permanent value. 


In the center picture Christopher Robin is fastening Eeyore the donkey’s tail more securely for him. while Pooh 
Bear looks on with gr^t interest. The pictures at either side show Eeyore, very happy to have his tail again, admir- 
ing if from all angles. These illustrations by Ernest Shepard are for ‘Winnie-the-Pooh’, a collection of stories about 
a little boy and his toys, by A. A, Milne. (Dutton.) 

Make Way for Ducklings. By Robert McCloskey. CVik- The Story About Ping. By Marjorie .Flack ai 
ing.) Boston is the true background for this adventurous Wiese, (Viking.) A jolly picture story-book of a due 
family of ducklings. A robust and beautiful picture-book, home is a Chinese houseboat. 

‘hentil’, the story by the same author of the boy who wakes The Five Chinese Brothers. By Claire Huohet Bis 
up an Ohio town with his harmonica, appeals to the next age Kurt Wiese. (Coward.) A dramatic retelling of 
group and to adults. Chinese tale which appeals to boys of any ago. 

The First Bible. Ilhistratod by Helen Sewell. (Oxford.) Powder. By Esther Averill and Lila Stanley. Ill 
The text is that of the King James Bible, selected and ar- by Fedor Rojankovsky. (Random.) The story of £ 
ranged by Joan West Maury from the Old Testament and duchess, and the circus, told in brilliant colors. 


and illustrated by Wanda Gdg. 

^ (Coward.) A lovely book for 

any age. 

, The Adventures of Odysseus 

'v • and The Tale of Troy. By Padraio 

1 ^ Colum. Illustrated by Willy 

vlfu Pogany. (Macmillan.) A modern 

?'/ *'*•, version of the ‘Odyssey’, retold 

^ \ children. ‘The Golden Fleece' 

; is a companion volume. 

fr ■*' •i/'f Seventy Stories of the Old 

J 1"“ 1\ Testament. Illustrated with re- 

V \ productions from master wood- 

"vt 1 ^ 16th 

'y / centuries. Compiled by Helen 

Slocum Estabrook. (Bradford.) 
Heroic stories chosen from the 
\ King James Version of the Bible 

'S t by a mother who also chose the 

' / notable woodcuts to illustrate 

them. A very distinguished book 
of large siac. 

The Wonder Book. By Na- 
i mistress she remsmhered thaniel . Hawthorne, Illustrated 
;s “by Walter Crane. (Houghton.) A, 

(Maomillan.) beautiful book which Crane came 

to this country to design. 

Arabian Nights Entertainment. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans.) An attractive edition in large print with fewer 
stories is edited by Kate Dougins Wiggin. (tSoribner.) 

In the Days of Giants, By Abbie Farwell Brown. (Hough- 
ton.) The most satisfactory rendering of the Norse myths 
for younger children. 

The Great Geppy. By William Pene LJiiBois, (Viking). A 
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fantastic story of a red- and white- 
striped circus horse with interpretive 
drawings in color. 

Seven Simeons. Retold and illus- 
trated by Boris Arteybaaheff. (Vi- 
king.) A Russian picture story-book 
of great distinction. 

Aesop's Fables. Edited by Joseph 
Jacobs. (Macmillan.) Illustrated by 
Richard Eeighway. An excellent edi- 
tion of Aesop. Children will appreciate 
fables more at this age than when 
younger. 

The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. (Doubleday.) Children have their 
favorite stories in the ' Second Jungle 
Book’ as well as in the first. Kipling 
should be read aloud. 

Uncle Remus, His Songs and His 
Sayings. By Joel Chandler Harris. 

Illustrated by A. B. Frost. (Appleton.) 

A. B, Frost re-created these stories with his pictures, which 
are inseparable from them. Read aloud. 

The Wonder Clock. By Howard Pyle. (Harper.) An indis- 
pensable book for the whole family in which Howard Pyle 
has re-oreated old tales and legends in pictures as well as 
in words. 

Tirra Llrra; Rhymes Old and New. By Laura E. Richards. 
Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. (Little.) Memorable non- 
sense verse. A book for the whole family. 

The Chippendale Dam. By Hugh Troy. (Oxford.) A spirited 
modern story with a folk quality. Delightful pictures in 
color of pet beavers, Chippendale furniture, and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

The Magic Fishbone. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by 
F. D. Bedford. (Warne.) A gay holiday fantasy of the 
Princess Alicia, her 17 children, and the Fairy Grandmarina. 
Children love both story and pictures. 

Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated by J. W. 
Smith. (Dodd.) An attractive edition of a well-known olassio 
which requires skipping to make it acceptable to some 
children. 

The Golden Spears. By Edmund Leamy. (Longmans.) 
Irish fairy tales first told to Mr. Leamy 's children in Ireland, 
aloud. 

The Little Lame Prince. By Mrs. D. M. Craik. Little Li- 
brary Edition. (Macmil- 
lan.) ‘ The Adventures 
of a Brownie’ is pub- 
lished as a companion 
volume. 

Mr. Bumps and His 
Monkey. By Walter de la 
Mare. Illustrated by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop. 
(Winston.) A fascinat- 
ing story of the friend- 
ship between an English 
sailor and a very wise 
monkey who is trained 
for the stage. Pictures 
in color appeal to any 
age. 

The Doll Who Came 
Alive. By Enys Tregar- 
thon. Edited by Eliza- 
beth Yates. lUustrated 
by Nora Unwin.: (Day.) A 
Cornish fairy tale of Jyd 
and her doll, with lovely 
pioturbs ih color. 

Swiss Family Robin- 
son. By Johann David 
Wyss. Illustrated by 
Louis Rheadi (Harper,) 
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This mouse has just called a council to decide 
how to provide some clothes for the little 
wooden doll. Drawn hy Pamela Blanco for 
‘The Little Wooden Doll’. 


The most satisfactory pictures of any 
of several editions. 

Red Jungle Boy. By Elizabeth K. 
Steen. (Haroourt.) The Brazilian 
jungle is vividly and accurately pie- 
tured in this true story of a ten- 
year-old boy of the Carajas Indian 
tribe. 

Kenner’s Lydia. By Marguerite De 
Angeli. (Doubladay.) A picture story- 
book in color of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country by an artist who has 
intimate Imowledge of its life. 

Andy and the Lion. By James 
Henry Daugherty. (Viking.) Based 
on the old story of Androcles and the 
Lion. Vigorous drawings and under- 
standing of the small boy make this 
a picture-book for any age. 

Kari the Elephant. By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji (Dutton.) A fascinating 
animal tale in which a boy of nine is given a baby elephant 
to take care of. 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. Illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth. (McKay.) This edition with pictures in color 
gives an impression of the Hudson River country. The edi- 
tion illustrated by Arthur Raokham is a fascinating one. 

Chi-Wee. By Grace Moon. 

Illustrated by Carl Moon. 

(Doubleday.) The story of a 
little Indian girl in the Ameri- 
can desert of which Carl Moon's 
pictures give an excellent idea. 


ft 
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Brer Rabbit, before he lost his 
long bushy tail, In 'Uncle Remus, 
His Songs and His Sayings’, a 
noted collection ot plantation sto- 
ries, by Joel Chandler Harris, Illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost. (Appleton.) 


Possum tolls his troubles to Brer Rabbit. From ‘Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and His Sayings’. 

Hansi. Story and pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
(Viking,) True and amusing adventures of a little boy of 
Innsbruck who spent the Christmas holidays with his uncle 
in a wonderful old house in the Austrian Tyrol. 

Mei LI. By Thomas Handforth. (Doubleday,) An Ameir 
ican artist while living in China made a picture story-book 
which is true to Chinese life. A distinguished book. 

Little Men. By Louisa M. AJoott. (Little.) This book, ; 
although it follows ‘Little Women’, interests younger girls 
and is read by boys. 

Poems of Childhood. By Eugene Field. Illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish. (Scribner.) A selection of these poems is 
set to musiq. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By George Macdonald. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. (Macmillan.) One of the best 
of wonder stories. 'There is a more expensive edition illus- 
trated by Jessie Willopx Smith and published by McKay. 
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j^UdinS the Fourth Story 

Xhe Little Wooden Doll. By Margery Bianoo. Illustrated 
by Pamela Bianco, (M.aomillan.) An appealing story witli 
jelighttul pictures by an artist who was a child when she 
made them- 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. By J, M. Barrie. 
Illustrated by Arthur Kackham. (Scribner.) If this story of 
the boy who would not grow up is beyond children, wait un- 
til they are ready for it. The simplified version is poor. 

Many children prefer to road ‘Peter and Wendy’. 

The Firelight Fairy Book. By Henry Boston. Illustrated 
by Maurice E. Day. (Little.) Well-written modern fairy- 
tales which ring true. 

The larger edition is ADVENTURES IN 

more attractive for the 
home library. 

Rootabaga Stories. By 
Carl Sandburg. Illus- 
trated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. (Har- 
court.) Nonsense, fan- 
tasy, and reality are in 
these very original 
American stories. Bead 
aloud. 

Nicholas. By A, 0. 

, Moore. Illustrated by 
Jay van Everen. (Put- 
nam.) A story of Now 
York. ‘Nicholas and the 
Golden Goose' carries 
it to Europe. 

The Reformed Pirate. 

By Frank Stockton. Il- 
lustrated by Reginald 
Birch. (Scribner.) Jolly 
tales by a favorite story- 
teller; introduction by 
Mary Gould Davis. 

To and Again. By 
Walter R. Brooks. Tliua- 
trated by Adolfo Best- 
Maugard. (Knopf.) 

Farmyard animals 
travel to Florida by way 
of Washington. Well 

written and amusing to Nicholas visits the Bronx Park Zoo a: 
ronH nlnnd and the wqlf look on, asking him to c 

= Illustrations by Jay van Everen, in 

Johnny Appleseed 

and Other Poems. By 

Vaohel Lindsay. (Macmillan.) This volume includes poems 
both for little children and for older ones. 

Peterkin Papers. By Lueretia P. Hale. Illustrated by 
Harold Brett. (Houghton.) An old favorite among “funny 
books” with new pictures in color. 

And to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street. By 
Dr. Seuas. (Vanguard.) A very original picture-book in 
bright colors with a complete story in rhyme. “The clever- 
est book I have mot with for many years,” says Beatrix 
Potter. ‘The 600 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins’ is a modern 
fanciful tale which has the quality of legend. Universal in 
Its appeal. 

Emil and the Detectives. By Eriok Kivstner. Translated 
by May Massee. Illustrated by Walter Trier. (Doubleday.),. 

An excellent translation of the adventures of high-spirited 
small boys of Berlin. 

Mary Poppins. By P. L. Travers. Illustrated by Mary 
Shepard. (Reynal.) A strong Australian wind blows Maiy 
Poppins with umbrella and carpetbag into a story that is 
purefuiif 

Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. (Scribner.) One of the first popular story-books about 

wild animals. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated 
byH. J. Ford. (Longmans.) The first of the famous ‘Colored 
Fairy Books’ edited by Andrew Lang and a groat favorite. 


libraries! 

Peacock Pie. By Walter de la Mare. IlluBtrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. (Holt.) Rhymes and poems for children 
of all ages. 

Floating Island. Written and illustrated by Anne Parrish. 
(Harper.) An original and remarkably well-written story of 
the adventures of a family of dolls shipwrecked on a tropical 
island. 

Heidi. By Johanna Spyri, Translated by Helen B. Dole. 
Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. (Ginn.) A centennial 
edition of this popular story of a little Swiss mountain girl 
which has interesting pictures made on the spot. 

Thimble Summer. .By 




Nicholas visits the Bronx Park Zoo and rides on a tortoise, while the eagle 
and the wolf look on, asking him to come see the other birds and animals. 
Illustrations by Jay van Everen, in ‘Nicholas’, by Anne Carroll Moore, 
(Putnam.) 


S IN A ZOO Elizabeth Enright. 

(Farrar.) A charming 
modern story of a little 
girl's summer on a Wis- 
consin farm. ‘The Sea 
Is All Around’ has a 
Nantucket background. 
Little House in the 
Big Woods. By Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Illus- 
trated by Helen fSewell, 
(Harper.) The drawings 
for this true story of life 
in a Wisconsin log cabin 
are as finely American 
as the text. 

The Boy Who Could 
Do Anything, and C ther 
Mexican Folk Tales. 
Retold by Anita Bren- 
ner. Illustrated by Jean 
Chariot. (Scott.) True 
to Mexico in text and 
illustrations. Excellent 
format. 

Wee GilUs. By Muu- 
ro Leaf. Illustrated by 
Robert Lawson, (Vik- 
ing.) A small boy makes 
a canny choice Ijetween 
tho Lowlands and High- 
lands of Scotland. De- 
lightful pictures. 

1 rides on a tortoise, while the eagle The Story Book of 
me see the other birds and animals. Science. By Jean-Henri 
mchoias’, by Anne Carroll Moore. Translated by P. 

C. Bioknell. (Century.) 
‘The Secret of Everyday Things’ is by the same distinguished 
French scientist. 

. Italian Peepshow. By Eleanor Parjeon. Illustrated by 
Rosalind Thornycroft. (Stokes.) Charming stories with a 
background of Italy. 

Spunky. By Berta and Elmer Hader. (Macmillan.) A 
fine story of a Shetland pony told, by the artists in words 
and pictures. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. (Oxford.) Complete text. A retold 
version by Mary Godolphin. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
(Stokes.) 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Iliustrated fay N. C. 
Wyeth. (McKay.) Full pago pictures in color, clear print. 

The Book of Discovery. By M. B. Synge. Illustrated. 
(Putnam.) A. capital book on exploration. Attractive in 
make-up with interesting illustrations and maps. 

The Willow Whistle. By Cornelia Meigs, Illustrated by 
E, Boyd Smith. (Macmillan.) An exceptionally well written 
story of pioneer ohildrehi Inians, and buffaloes. 

What Happened to Inger Johanne. By Dikkon Zwilg- 
meyer. Translated by Emilie Poulsson. (Lothrop.) The story 

of a Norwegian girl who has kinship with Tom Sawyer. 

Alice and Thomas and Jane. By Enid Bagnold. Illustrated 
by the author and Laurian Jones. (Knopf.) Lively adventures 
of a family of English children at home and in France. 


' I /If 
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BuUdlng the Fifth Story i 


^4 


For Children from Nine to Eleven Years Old 


The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. By Howard Pyle. A Little Boy Lost, By W. tl. 

(Scribner.) The best prose version of the Robin Hood story wath the South American childhood of the great natur- 

ballads. Illustrated by the author. ™ ii = n -K-nn ««,+!, r* u m 

The Forge in the Forest. By Padraio Colum. Illustrated The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. Illus- 
by Boris Artzybasheff. (Macmillan.) Old stories of Fire, trated by E. H, Shepard. (Scribner.) The joyous adventures 
Water, Earth, and Air retold by an Irish poet, vrith unusual of Water Rat, Mole, Bad^r, and Toad in the world of River 
pictures by a young Russian artist. _ Bank and Wild Wood. The Reluotent Dragon^ (Holiday) 

The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. (Scribner.) The was first published as a chapt^ of I^eam Days . 
most readable version of the ‘Song of Roland’ for boys At the Back of the North Wind. By Geo^e Macdonald, 
and girls. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. (Macmillan,) One of the best 

Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated of imaginative stories of which there are several editions, 
bv N. C. Wyeth. (Scribner.) “The beat of boys’ books and BiUy Barnicoat. By Grevihe Macdonald. Illustrated by 

a book to make one a — — ! ■ .»• Bedford. (Dut- 

boy again. The bucc^ of ^^boy 

There and Back Agdn. ^ 

live again for irnagina- ^ 

K Wjfl 

ton.) A well-known P (Macmillan.) Thacker- 

attractive edition. Rex K ay made his own illiis- 

Whistler’s illustrations Uni ■] r pA l\N Orations for this Christ- 

and beauty of format ^ V B| # * V'-Y" V'' Pa“fomime from 

distinguish an edition \ v'S ■ ~f\ which a_ charming play 

published by Cobden- A Pi' V \ o®® f’® 

The Wonderful Ad- \ <r~~ ^ ij £ Tree Toad. By Bob 

ventures of Nils. By csnj ¥ 1 Davis. Drawings by 

Selma Lagerlflf. Trans- ^ gl YVffl— Vh jjm Robert MoCloskey. 

lated by Velma Swan- * _ DuJ (Stoi^es.) True stories of 

ston Howard. Illus- - Sari the Oalifornia boyhood 

trated :hy Mary H. ^ WIMt of the author and his 

Frye. (Doubleday.) A l£W o “brother Bill.” Full of 

wonder story and a won- IffffQ I laughter and human 

derfulbpokaboutSwed- " " .i.. -— — , . - ..i.i , J interest. 

cn by the foremost nov- v« p, ^ M Miss Muff et’sChrist- 

elist of that country. / \6rW-IVODin.'llopJ'fiL* btrclUfi^Gr* ^ mas Party. By Samuel 

The King of Ire- •/ f O MoChord Crothers. 

land’s Son. By Padraio . T » m vil^ (Houghton.) A book in 

Colum*. TUustrated by LV-rr~~ ’ ?| in* jCSY’iG f *• Ml^C which the characters in 

Willy Pogany. (Mao- * -«k Wlff'l children’s books come 

millan.) A book of Irish 6L>’ alive to children and 

folktales, ’The Big Tree grown-ups. 

of Bunlahy’, illustrated Waterless Mountain, 

by .lack Yeats, contains By Laura Adams Arm- 

Tinw oLitIoh Here Robin Hood, equipped for a tussle, encounters the gorgeous, amazing i,,, ai*i 

neW^StOTOS. ^ Will Scarlet. The pitture la from *Xne Merry AdventureBolRobln Hood>" ®r' Blustrated by Sid- 

Ihe Wonoer onuth written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. (Scribner.) ney Armer and Laura 

and His Son. By Ella : Adams Armer. (Long- 

Young. Illustrate by Boris ^tzybasheff.(LongmaHs.).Irish ipans.) The story of a Navajo Indian boy in search of the 
legends retold, in beautiful prose by a p6®t/^bo spent 20 legends baok.of tribal dustoms. ,^ - 
years poUeoting the stories; - The Country of the Dwarfs. By Eaul B. du Ghaillu. 

Tales from Shakespeai'e. By Charles and Maiy Lamb. Illustrated by Erick; Berry. (Harper.) Du Ohaillu’s books 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Crsen; Elliott. (McKay.) ; ' about Africa are still faseinating to boys because based upon 


kp\\ 


A>eny-Robin’fiopj.a* Stranger* ^ 

Here Robin Hood, equipped for a tussle, encounters the gorgeous, amazing 
Will Scarlet. The picture is from *Xiie Merrv Adventures or Robin Hood% 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. (Scribner.) 


A Little Boy Lost, By W. H. Hudson. (Knopf.) A dream 
story with the South American childhood of the great natur- 
alist for its background. 

The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. Illus- 
trated by E. H, Shepard. (Scribner.) The joyous adventures 
of Water Rat, Mole, Badger, and Toad in. the world of River 
Bank and Wild Wood. ’The Reluctant Dragon’ (Holiday) 
was first published as a chapter of ’ Dream Days’. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By George Macdonald. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. (Macmillan,) One of the best 
of imaginative stories of which there are several editions. 
Billy Barnicoat. By Greville Macdonald. Illustrated by 

» ■- ' . ' ' F. D. Bedford. (Dut- 

ton.) The romantic 

by the sea on the coast 
The writer is the son of 

A poet’s invitation to 
read poetry for its own 
sake. An attractive 

ay made his own illiis- 
trations for this Christ- 

for rparionettes can be 
^W^/t t'^® fcoyffood 

— » v/Mi of the author and his 

liWS “brother Bill.” FuU of 

IThQ Ji laughter and human 

1 interest. 

(y M jMlpw Miss Muff et’sChrist- 

l* btrcins*er* mas party. By Samuel 

® MoChord Crothers. 

C % ® (Houghton.) A book in 

iSC-AY’l^f •• a)||v^ which the characters in 

* (tfW miuf Ji ®biidren’s books come 

^ children and 
grwn-ups. 

Waterless Mountain, 
I ■ II II u . Laura Adams Arm- 

Howard Pyle. (Scribner.) ney Armer and Laura 

Adams Armer. (Long- 
mans.) Thestory of n Navajo Indian bpy in search of the 
legendsba-pkoftribairdustoms.;;,; " 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Eaul B. du Ghaillu. 
Illustrated by Erick; Berry. (Harper.) , Du Ohaillu’s books 


Twenty of Shakespeare's plays retold in stoiy form' but 
retaining Shakespeare's words when possible. , ; ■ 

Master Sfcylm'k:., By John Bennett, illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. (GentUry.) . 4^ vivid tale of 8ha,kespeare’s, ;time' by an 
American writer who also wrote ’Barnaby Lee’; 

Puck bf Ppoys Hill; By Rudyard Kipling. Hlustrated by 
Arthur, Radkham. (Dpubleday.) This bubk and 'Rewards 
and Fairies' have the essential spirit of English history in them. 


his , observations and exporiende as an early traveler and 
explorer.,',', 

, Shasta: of the Wolves. By Olaf Baker. (Dodd.) A remark- 
ably good animal story by an Englishman who also wrote 
’DUsty Star’,1 the story of ah Indian boy and a, wolf bub. ; 

The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. (Macmillan.) A very powerful dog 
story of absorbing interest to boys. 
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Away Goes Sally. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pictures by 
Helen Sewell. (Macmillan.) The story of a little girl of 1800 
who is transplanted from Massachusetts to Maine in a little 
house on runners drawn by twelve oxen. Illustrations and 
story have true distinction. ‘Alioe-AU-By-Herself’ is also 
a favorite book. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Illustrated by A. B. Frost. (Houghton.) A story of the 
author’s own boyhood adventures in Portsmouth. N. H., 
and a pioneer among books 
about boys. 

The Adventures of Tom 

Sawyer. By Mark Twain. ' 

(Harper.) Looking back on £» 

his boyhood in Missouri, V ' ^ 

Mark Twain created Tom / 

out of three boys he then f 

knew. 

Penrod. By Booth Tark- ^ trsaSSssafi^ 
ington. (Doubleday.) Penrod ^ 
is a boy character as popular / ll 

with, girls as with boys. ( MS 

Captains Courageous. Byt f 

Rudyard Kipling. (Double- 1 
day.) A story of the Grand I 
Banks, in which the son of a \ ^ ' ■“ g 

millionaire is rescued by the if 

TFe’rc Here o' Gloucester. | tyj iftiii 

Daniel Boone. Written and \ 9/ 

illustrated by James H. ^ § 

Daugherty. (Viking.) A beau- 1 'it* W ill 
tiful and timely book which K ®ki\l 

has the pioneer flavor and 7||1 

authenticity gained from fol- "1 

lowing the Boone trail. 

Young Trailers. By Joseph 
Altshelor. (Appleton.) Alt- 
shelar grew up in the Daniel 

Boone country. His stories - ^ 

have reality and Parkman 
behind them. He has written 
several excellent books for 

boys. Nils, the boy who became 

Two Little Confederates. 

By Thomas Nelson Page, II- '>« »» ®gXard?(Dm 

lustratedbyJohnW.Thoma- , 

son, Jr. (Soribner.) New pictures re-create the old stoiy. 

The Golden Basket. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Viking.) 

The whole oity of Bruges comes to life in this unique book. 

The artist-author’s modern pictures have the quality of 
old Flemish paintings. 

E Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Illustrated by G. W. Edwards. (Scribner.) Mrs. 

Dodge first told this famous story to her own two boys. It 
grew out of hoi own great interest in ‘ The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.’ It also represents the pioneer sports story. 

Men of Iron. By Howard Pyle. (Harper.) An exceptional 
story of the time of King Henry IV. ‘Otto of the Silver 
Hand’,: a story of the robber barons, is also suggested. 

Happy Times in Norway. By Sigrid Undsot. (Knopf.) A 
true picture of contemporary Norway before the invasion 
and an intimate seasonal record of the life of the great novel- 
: lat and ’her children. 

A Day on Skates. By Hilda Van Stookum. Illustrated by 
the author. Foreword by Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Har- 
per,) A delightfully illustrated and well-told story of an all- 
clay skating tour in Holland. The ‘ Cottage at Bantry Bay’. 

(Viking.) Reveals the artist-author's love of Ireland. 

Hitty, Her First Hundred Years. By Rachel Field. Illus- 
tratod hy Dorothy P. Lathrop. (Macmillan.) The story of 
a wooden doll who has wonderful adventures on land and 
sea. Authentic background of American life. 

The Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. Illustrated by 
:: N. G. Wyeth. (Soribner.) A thrilling drama of the air in the 
year 1866. 'Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea’ is 


Howard, (Doubleday.) 


issued in similar form. Many of Jules Verne’s “dreams” 
have been proved to have a scientific basis. 

Rebecca of Sunnyhrook Farm. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Illustrated by Helen Mason Grose. (Houghton.) Rebecca 
was not drawn from life but is a character born of the 
author's lively fancy into the New England of her childhood. 

Little Women. By Louisa M. Aloott. Illustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. (Little.) A story out of Louisa Alcott’s 
own childhood which every American girl should own. 

Blue Willow. By Doris 
Gates. Illustrated by Paul 
Lantz. (Viking.) A recent 
story of rare quality. 

Applegay. By Ethel 
Parton. (Viking.) A oharm- 
ing story of a lively little 
New England girl who comes 
— to New York in 1870. 

The Little Prince. By 
Antoine de Saint-Exupdry, 
' \ Translated by Katherine 

\ Woods. (Reynal.) A modern 

\ fairy tale with fresh mngi- 

J cal qualities drawn from the 

- I stars, the African desert, 

.* I ' and the vivid childhood mem- 

T 1 French author- 

B Jf A / artist whose water colors are 

i very childlike, 

p The Alhambra. By Wash- 

ington Irving. Illustrated by 
Jr § Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan.) 

J M / IkL i'ltroduotion to the 

beauty and romance of Spain. 

1 ^ Three Mulla Mulgars. 

By Walter de la Mare. II- 
lustrated by Dorothy P. La- 
f Jr X throp. (Knopf.) A purely 

imaginative story of throe 
royal monkeys. 

‘ 1 The Goldsmith of Flor- 

^ |ence. By Katharine Gibson, 
t elf, as pictured by J Decorations by Kalman Ku- 

onderful Adventures binyi. (Macmillan.) An im- 

le^dayO**** pressive book of great crafts- 

men which has grown out of 
the interest of boys and girls at the Cleveland Art Museum. 

The Secret Garden. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Stokes.) 
A mystery story with a Yorkshire garden for its setting. 

The Three Policemen. Written and illustrated by William 
Pfene Du Bois. (Viking.) A modern fabulous tale of great 
charm and originality. Interpretive drawings are fascinating. 

Phebe Fairchild. By Lois Lensld, (Stokes.) A lively, au- 
thentic story of a ten-year-old Connecticut child of the 1830’s. 
The artist-author has achieved an exceptional book of inter- 
est to collectors of children’s books as Well as to children. 

Where Is Adelaide? By Eliza Orne White. Illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. (Houghton.) A new classic of childhood. 

Ben and Me. Written and illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
(Little.) An amusing story accompanies these masterly 
(drawings of Benjamin Franklin as observed by his “good 
mouse Amos.’’, Boys of all ages find it delightful. 

The Voyages of Jacques Cartier. Retold by Esther Averill. 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. (Domino Press.) Authen- 
tic story of the three voyages with distinguished drawings. 

Beethoven, Master Musician, By Madeline Goss. (Double- 
day.) A dramatic narrative of the personal life of the com- 
poser. Of special interest to children familiar with music. 

The Good Master. By Kate Seredy. (Viking.) A lively 
young girl from Budapest goes to live on her uncle’s farm in 
Hungary. A popular true story-book with colorful pictures. 

The Moffats. By Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. (Haroourt.) Living children have been created 
in this story of a Connecticut family. ‘The Middle Moffat' 
sustains their claim. 
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For Children from Eleven to Thirteen Years Old 

Ednapped- By Robert _l^uia Stevenson. Illustrated by Daugherty. {Doubleday.) A genuine comic hist' 


N. C. Wyeth. (Scribner.) ‘David Balfour’ is the sequel to 
this stirring historical romance. 

Jim Davis. By John Masefield. Illustrated by Mead 
Schaeffer. (Stokes.) A story of smugglers of the Devon 
Coast. A good book to follow ‘Treasure Island’. 

The Bold Dragoon. By Washington Irving. Illustrated by 
James Daugherty. (Knopf.) This collection contains five 
good mystery tales. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. (MoZay.) A large print illustrated edition 


Daugherty. {Doubleday .) A genuine comic history revived 
and enlivened by a modern artist. 

Stories of Norse Heroes. By E. Wilmot-Buxton. (Crowell.) 
An excellent version of Norse myths. 

The Story of King Arthur and His Knights. By Howard 
Pyle. (Scribner.) There are three companion volumes — ‘ The 
Story of the Champions of the Round Table ' ; ‘Sir Launec- 
lot and his Companions’; 'The Story of the Grail’. 

Adam of the Road. By Elizabeth J. Gray. Illustrated by 
Robert Lawson. (Viking.) Medieval England comes alive in 
this fine historical story of a wandering minstrel's son. 


Elouise the Fair, with many attendants, welcomes Sir Launcelot in the courtyard of the abbey. One of the incsdents from 
‘The Story of the Champions of the Round Table’, written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. (Scribner.} 


which makes an attractive gift. ‘The Talisman’, 'Quentin. 
Durward ’ , and ‘ Kenilworth ’ are also to be had in similar form. 

A Dog at His Heel. By C. J. Finger, illustrated by H, 
C. Pits. (Winston.) An absorbing tale for boys; with an 
authentic background of, Australia and South Aunerica. 

Java Hoi By .lolian Wigmore Eabrious. Abridged and 
translated from the German by M. C. Darnton. (Coward.) A 
robust story of adventure on the high seas and the island 
of Sumatra, based on the old log book of Bontekoe. 

The Voyages of Captain Scott. By Charles Turley. (Dodd.) 
'Bctold from ‘The Voyage of the Discovery’ and ‘Scott’s 
Last Expedition*. A book of absorbing interest to boys. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New York. By Washington 
Irving. Edited by A. 0. Moofei Illustrated by Jaines 


Children of the Dawn. Elsie Finnimore Buckley. (Stokes.) 
Well-told romantic Greek tales, contains ' Hero and Leander’, 
‘The Sacrifice of Aloestis’ arid others. 

The White Isle. By Caroline D, Snedeker. Iliustrated by 
Fritz Kredoi. (Doubleday.) Britain seen through the eyes 
of an exiled Roman girl who seems contemporary to readers, 
of 1940. 

This Singing World. Edited by Louis Dntermeyer. Illus- 
trated by Florence M. Ivins. (Harcourt.) This attractive 
anthology contains a good proportion of modern poetry. 

The Last of the Mohicans. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Illustrated by N. O. Wyeth. (Scribner.) It is over a hundred 
years since, 'The Last of the Mohicans’ was published, carry- 
ing to France and England new piotures of American Indians. 
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The Prittce and the Paupei. By Mark Twain. (Harper.) 
The boy king, Edward VI, and Toni Canty, a poor boy of 
the period, change places. 

Columbus Sails. Written and illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges. (Coward.) Imagination and vigor give color and 
life to this story of Columbus as told by a young English 
artist. 

Who Rides in the Dark? By Stephen W. Header. (Har- 
court.) A stirring adventure story of stage-coaeh days in New 
Hampshire. Boys like this author. 

George Washington’s World. By Genevieve Boater. 
(Scribner.) Gives a cross-section of the world at the time in 
readable text accompanied by many pictures by the author. 
Lights up American history. 

The Matchlock Gun. By Walter B. Edmonds. Illustrated 
byPaulLantz. (Dodd.) A dramatic true story of a New York 
colonial family. ‘Tom Whipple’ visits the Russian emperor. 

Rolling Wheels. By Katharine Grey. (Little.) An absorb- 
ing story of a journey by covered wagon from Indiana to 
California. 

Master Simon’s Garden. By Cornelia Meigs. (Macmillan.) 
There is romance and an authentic historical background in 
tliis well-written story of New England in colonial times. 

Ghond, the Hunter. By Dhan Copal Mukerji. Illustrated 
by Boris Artaybasheff. (Dutton.) Soma boys may prefer 
‘Cay-Neck’, the story of a carrier pigeon, which is illustrated 
by the same artist. 

Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. Illustrated by 
Marguerite Kirmse. The sheep-dog trials are vividly pic- 
tured in this fine story of dogs and dale.smen. 

Smoky. By Will James. (Scribner.) The story of a cow- 
pony written in the vernacular of the cowboy and illustrated 
by the author with spirited drawings. 

Swift Rivers. By Cornelia Meigs. Illustrated by Forrest 
W. Orr. (Little.) A flnely conceived story of rafting logs 
down the Mississippi Bivor from northern Minnesota in 
the year 1836. 

Once in France. By Marguerite Cldment. lUustraited by 
Germaine Denonain. (Doubleday.) Stories from French 
history and legend, including one of Joan of Arc’s friend. 

Down-n-Down Derry. By Walter de la Mare. Illustrated 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop. (Holt.) Several of these poems have 
been set to music. 

Mehitable. By Katharine Adams. (Macmillan.) The story 
of a New England girl who goes to school in Paris. Miss 
Adams has written a number of good stories with European 
backgrounds she knew as a girl. 

Downright Dencey. By Caroline Dale Snedeker. (Double- 
day.) An interesting story of a Quaker girl who lived on 
Naiitudket Island a hundred years ago. 

The Jumping Off Place. By Marian McNeely. (Long- 
mans.) The story of a family of children and the“claim” 
they inherited in Dakota. 

Young Ftt of the Upper Yangtze. By Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. (Winston.) Life in a 
modern Chinese city vividly presented in a convincing story 
for boys and girls. The pictures are true to life. 

Shuttered Windows. By Florence C, Means. Illustrated 
by Armstrong Sperry. (Houghton.) A fine story of a north- 
ern Negro girl who goes from a Minnesota high school to live 
with her great-grandmother in South Carolina. This author 
always tells a good story. : 

Call lt Courage. By Armstrong Sperry. (Macmillan.) The 
story of a boy who lived in a small island in the Paoifio. 

, 'Wagons. Westward' (Winston) by the same author is liked. 


Building the Seventh Story 


The Black Tanker. By Howard Pease. (Doubleday.) Mys- 
tery and danger surround the hero of this book in a ship 
bound for the Orient in wartime. ‘The Tattooed Man' and 
‘Jinx Ship’ are earlier books. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By Mark Twain. 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. (Harper.) This is a reprint of 
the original edition. The illustrations are delightful. 

Young Walter Scott. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. (Viking.) 
In this unusual biographical story Sir Walter Scott comes 
alive as a real boy growing up in a real Edinburgh. Points 
the way to John Buchan’s life of Scott. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By Conan Doyle. 
(Harper.) The discovery of Sherlock Holmes is a great 
event in everyday life. 

The Trumpeter of Krakow. By Eric Kelly. Illustrated by 
Angela Pruszynska. (Maomillan.) A stirring mystery story 
with a background of ISth-oentury Poland. 

The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. Illustrated 
by Mead Schaeffer. (Dodd.) ‘The Three Musketeers’ begins 
in the year 1626 with the appearance of D’Artagnnn and 
ends in 1628. ‘Twenty Years After’ picks up the narrative 
for a twelve-month in 1648. The ‘Vioomte de Bragelonne’ 
covers the period 1660-71. 

The Story of Mankind. By Hendrik Van Loon. (Live- 
right.) A fascinating world story illustrated with animated 
maps and many drawings by the author. 

The White Stag. By Kate Seredy. (Viking.) A dramatic 
retelling in story and pictures of a famous Hungarian epic. 

The Pageant of Chinese History. By Elizabeth Soeger. 
Illustrated by Bernard Watkins. (Longmans.) A reliable 
story of China, with pictorial maps. 

Garram, the Hunter. By Herbert Best. Illustrated by 
Erick Berry. (Doubleday.) The story of a boy hunter and 
his dog in the African hills. 

Wind of the Vikings. By Maribelle Cormaok. (Appleton.) 
A stirring tale of the Orkney Isles with an authentic back- 
ground of Viking lore. 

Swallows and Amazons. By Arthur Ransome. Illus- 
trated by Helene Carter. (Lippincott.) A lively story of 
six children, two sailboats, and a “desert island” located in 
one of the English lakes. 

Lone Cowboy. By Will James. Illustrated by the author. 
(Scribner.) The true story of Will James’s adventurous life. 

Caddie Woodlawn. By Carol Ryzie Brink. Illustrated by 
Kate Seredy. (Maomillan.) Frontier life in Wisconsin is 
pictured vividly in this book. ‘Anything Can Happen on the 
Bivor’ is about France. 

The Bastable Children. By E. Nesbit. (Coward.) This 
book by a well-known writer of children’s stories contains 
‘The Treasure Seekers’, ‘The Would-Be-Goods’, and ‘The 
New Treasure Seekers’. 

Spice and the Devil’s Cave. By Agnes Danforth Hewes. 
Decorated by Lynd Ward. (Knopf.) A tale of the struggle 
for control of the sea route to the Indies. 

Meggy McIntosh. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. (Doubleday.) 
A story of North Carolina before the American Revolution. 

Roller Skates. By Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by Valenti 
Angelo. (Viking.) A rare true story of Lucinda who explores 
New York on roller skates in the 1890’s. 

Pecos Bill. By James C. Bowman. (Albert Whitman.) 
Tall tales of “the Greatest Cowboy of all Time” retold 
with imagination and humor. 

A Book of Americans. By Rosemary and Stephen Vincent 
Ben6t. Illustrated by Charles Child. (Farrar.) Original and 
inspiriting portraits in verse. 


For Readers from Thirteen Years Old Onward 


Wind, Sand and Stars. By Antoine de Saint Exupfery. 
(Reynal.) A true story of adventure by a French aviator who 
is also a poet and philosopher. Covers the period 1926-36. 

The; Stream of History. By Geoffrey Parsons. (Scribner.) 
An, exeeptionally clear and authentic world history in one 
volume, written with imaginative power. . , . ■ 

Davy Crockett. By Constaneo Rourke, Illustrated by 


James MacDonald. (Haroourt.) An authentic biography 
which keeps the adventurous flavor of Crockett’s character. 

Penn. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. (Viking.) William Penn 
becomes a living man in this absorbing biography. 

The Yearling. . By Marjorie K. Rawlings. (Scribner.) 
Florida is the background of this fine American novel, 
with a boy and his father the chief characters. 
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|miildi:ng the Seventh Stoiy g 

Drums- By James Boyd. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, 
(gcribner.) A story of the American Revolution with North 
Oarolina for its background, 

John Brown’s Body. By Stephen Vincent BRn6t. (Double- 
Jay.) A special edition of this fine American poem, designed 
especially for boys and girls; spiritedly illustrated by James 
Daugherty. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years. By Carl Sandburg. 
(Harcourt.) A biography in which the writer makes one feel 
|.hD poetry at the heart of wilderness life. 

Walt Whitman: Builder for America. By Babette Deutsoh. 
(lylgggner.) A timely and reliable biography by nn American 
poet. The book includes also a selective arrangement of 
Whitman’s poetry. 

Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. (Doubleday.) Kim lived in a : 
life wild as that of the 'Arabian Nights'. 

Mutiny on the Bounty. By Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall. (Atlantic; Little.) A rousing novel of tho sea, 
based largely on fact. The authors got the material from 
Admiralty records of the strange history of H. M. &. Bounty, 
which set sail from England in 1787 bound for Tahiti, 

Come Hither. Selected by Walter de la Mare. Illustrated 
by Alec Buckols. (Knopf.) A poet's anthology of lyrical and 
imaginative pooms, chiefly English, with introduction and 
notes of great value. 

■rhe Tree of Life. Edited by Ruth Smith. Illustrated by 
Boris Artzybasheff. (Viking.) Selections from the Litera- 
ture of the World’s Religions. Presented in a very beautiful 
book of special interest to boys and girls seeking to under- 
stand the peoples of other lands. 

Christmas Carols. Illustrated by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Music arranged by Grace Castagnetta. (Simon.) 

A joyous book for any ago. 

Salt-Water Poems and Ballads. By John Masefield. (Mao- 
millan.) A favorite volume of Masefield's pooms among boys. 

Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. Illustrated by Mead 
Schaeffer. (Dodd.) A great sea story. 

Far Away and Long Ago. By W. H. Hudson. (Dutton.) 
The life story of a great naturalist told by himself. Hudson 
wrote of the wild life and tho human drama of South America 
and rural England. 

A Nonsense Anthology. Selected by Carolyn Wells. (Scrib- 
ner.) A good selection of nonsense verso. 

Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. By Eleanor Parjeon. 
(Stokes.) Stories and old singing games in a Sussex apple 
orchard. For girls who like to read plays. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gnskell. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
(Macmillan.) True to the life and ways of a North of England 
village. 

Lost Worlds. By Anne Terry White. (Random.) Adven- 
tures in archeology. A book of absorbing interest. 

Complete Works of William Shakespeare. (Oxford.) To 
possess all Shakespeare in one volume appeals to girls and 
boys who own copies of individual plays illustrated by 
Arthur Raokham or Edmund Dulac. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Brook, (Macrae.) "Elizabeth's mind was too full 
for (jonversation.” Jane Auston, when enjoyed, is a lifelong 
, delight. 

Madame Curie. By Eve Curie. (Doubleday.) "Madame 
Curie is, of all celebrated beings, the only one whom fame 
has not corrupted,” said _Einstein. This true story of her 
remarkable life confirms his words. . ■ ^ ^ 

Invincible Louisa. By Oomelia Meigs. (Little.) The life 
' story of Louisa M. Alcott told with feeling and rare dis- 
crimination. 

Enchanting Jenny Lind. By Laura Bendt. (Dodd.) Ayivid 
pictorial biography of the great Swedish singer who en- 
chanted Mendelssohn and Hans Andersen and was brought 
to America by P. T. Barnum. 

Dobry, By Monica Shannon. Illustrated by Atanas , 
Katohamakoff. (Viking.) An unUsual story of a Bulgarian; 
peasant boy who left the farm of his anoestors to become a 
sculptor. The artist who made the drawings, idao ^con- 
tributed of his boyhood memories. A distinguished book. 


LIBRARIES { 

The Bird of Dawning. By Jolin Masefield. (Macmillan.) 
A fine sea story of the days of the clipper ship and China 
trade and a race for the London prize. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated hy 
Rowland Wheelwright. (Dodd.) A story of the French 
Revolution which rarely fails to interest boys and girls. 

A Daughter of the Seine. By Jeanette Baton. (Harper.) 
An interesting life story of Madamo Rol-and with vivid 
pictures of tho French Revolution. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated by Mead 
Schaeffer. (Dodd.) The text of this edition has been out to 
some extent. The form is attractive to boys and girls. 

Introducing Charles Dickens. By May Lamberton Becker. 
Illustrated by Oscar Ogg. (Dodd.) This fine book by a 
Dickens lover brings him to life for present-day readers. 

North to the Orient. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Maps 
by Charles A. Lindbergh. (Harcourt.) Describes in an 
unforgettable way the flight which the Lindberghs made in 
1931. Records tho pure magic of flying. 

Tales. By Edgar Allan Poe. (Appleton.) Mystery stories 
which are masterpieces of invention and originality to which 
Conan Doyle pays a tribute which is very impressive to 
boys and girls. 

These Happy Golden Years. By Laura Ingalls Wilder. (Har- 
per.) The final volume in a rare series of American story 
books dealing with tho pioneer youth of tho author. 

My Antoma. By Willa Gather. (Houghton.) This fine 
story of American pioneer life is a good introduction to 
Willa Gather’s books. 

Second April, By Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Haipor.) 
Miss Millay has made a selection of her poems for young 
people but they really want more than it includes. 

M 3 rtholpgy. By Edith Hamilton. Illustrated by Steele 
Savage. (Little.) A contemporary treatment of Greek my- 
thology which gives it life. Based on sound scholarship. 
Dramatic illustrations. 

The Mutineers. By Charles B. Hawes. (Little.) A fine 
tale of the sea and adventure in tho Orient. 'The Dark 
Frigate' and 'The Great Quest’ are also good. 

The James. By Blair Niles. (Farrar.) This hook contains 
a very human picture of young George Washington riding 
down the Duke of Gloucester Street. The Rivers of America 
series planned and originally edited by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner is a fresh approach to American history. 

From Immigrant to Inventor. By Michael Pupin. (Scrib- 
ner.) The interesting autobiography of a Serbian herdsboy 
who became an American soiontist and inventor of internar 
tional fame. 

Calico Bush. By Rachel Field. Illustrated by Allen Lewis. 
(Macmillan.) A vivid story of a young French girl’s life on 
the Maine coast in the 18th century. 

Lawrence, the Story of His Life. By Edward Robinson. 
Illustrated with a frontispiece in color and 32 pages of plates. 
(Oxford.) The author of this intensely interesting biography 
served under T. E. Lawrence in Arabia. 

The Lost Queen of Egypt. By Luoile Morrison. (Stokea.) 
The romance of the wife of Tutenkhamon. 

The Diary of Selma Lageriof. Translated by Velma Swan- 
Bton Howard. (Doubleday.) A fasoinating journal kept by 
Selma Lageriof during a winter in Stockholm when she was 
14. A most attractive gift book for a birthday. 

Towers In the Mist. By Elizabeth Goudge. (Coward.) 
A. charming recent novel with Oxford in Elizabethan times 
for its background. 'Smoky House’ delights younger girls. 

TheHuman Comedy. , By William Saroyan. Illustrated by 
Don Freeman. (Harper.) California is the background for 
this truo-to-lifo story of a telegraph messenger boy and his 
family in wartime. Spirited illustrations. 

Editor's Note.-.-Other annotated (lists of books will be 
found with .the articles on Hobbies and Story-Telling. The 
article on Literature for Children is a history of children’s 
books arid iilustrations; it eontains a list of the best guides 
to the seieotion of ohildrert'a literature. 
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'Colonizing Modern Libya 


ancient and modern LIBYA 


Libya. The ancient name of . 
Libya recalls 3,000 years of his- 
tory. This name was first ap- 
plied by the Greeks to the whole 
of Africa. Later the Romans 
used it for one of their African .'*y- 
provinces. Then it fell into lin- 
use, to be revived by the Ital- 
iana in 1912, when they took 
the region from the Turks and 
started to develop an African 

The region lies between Tu- 
nisia and Algeria on the west 
and Egypt on the east. It 
stretches for more than a thou- 
sand miles along the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and extends almost as fsr 
into the Sahara and Libyan deserts r 
(for map, see Africa). With an area [; 
of 680,000 square miles, it is larger 
than Alaska by a hundred thousand 
square miles. j. 

The parching influence of the | 
trade winds makes the vast desert | 
hinterland one of the hottest and : ' 
most barren of countries. Ninety- l 
five per cent of all Libya is shifting | 
sand or barren steppe, punctured 
here and there by &jebel (the Arabic 
word for "mountain”). 

The Land and Its Products 

Most of Libya is a great, lime- 
stone tableland, covered in parts 


Y ' The paved highway above follows the coast 

- * for 1,200 milest Stately ruins attest the 

splendor of Leptis Magna (center). Below, 
Italian colonists haul to their new farms 
'4 Hnn the supplies given them by the Fascist gov- 

jHHn eminent. Some 18,000 of such colonists 

' p . were carried to Libya in a single fleet. 

, • ^S1 tropical fruits can be grown, by 
; dry farming or irrigation. Theeast- 

portion, Cyrenaica, has no 
coastal plain, but it can grow dates, 

H olives, and barley for making beer 
or feeding cattle, sheep, and goats. 
Water for towns can be obtained by 
sinking artesian wells to the water 
table which underlies most of Libya, 
even in the Sahara. 

The Sub -Desert and the Desert 
South of the arable coastal fringe 
the country slopes through ever- 
thinning pasture lands to the sub- 
desert, where little grows but the 
alfa plant (esparto grass), a tall 
<1 grass which is exported to be made into 
paper. The vast reaches of the Libyan and 
Sahara deserts make up the rest (see Sahara) . 
’ / ’ * About 300 miles south of the Gulf of Sidra 

..w is a depression in the tableland called the 

I Hofra (meaning “ditch"). This dips near 
enough to the water table to produce oases 
in sorhe spots; water can also be obtained 
from shallow wells. A western group of oases, 
called the Fezzan, supports the region’s larg- 
est town, Murzuk. Here date palms, oliyes, 
figs, and almonds relieve the desert barren- 
ness, and some grain can be grown- The Kufru oases 
to the east were Controlled by fanatical Senussites, 
until the Italians broke their power in 1928. 

Industries other than farming are few. The sponge 
and tunny fisheries are important, and salt and sul- 
phur are mined. Tobaccb is manufactured, and car- 
pets, leather articles, and embroidered fabrics. 
Government and Modern History 
Italy gained possession of Libya after' the Italo- 
Turkish war of 1911-12. The coastal area was later 


with drifting sand. In the east and the w'est the ndge 
of the tableland rises sharply (out of the Mediterra- 
nean. These portions are far enough north to have a 
Mediterranean climate with winter rains, averaging 
16 inches annually at Tripoli and 11 inches at Ben- 
gasi. In the middle, where: the Gulf of Sidra bites 
southward into the land, not even this much rain 
falls, and the coast is alL but: barren. 

The western portion, Tripolitania, has a narrow 
coastal plain. Here cereals, cotton, tobacco,: and 






of Ancient Culture 


divided into four provinces— Tripoli, 

Bengasi, Misurata, and Derne f* 

(Derna) — which were proclaimed in- , 

tegral parts of the Italian kingdom. '• 
They have an area of 217,000 square - ■« 
miles and a population of about 
840,000, mostly Arabs, Berbers, and 


A HERD OF CAMELS IN AN OASIS 


a modern town, with a good port, a 3.- 

radio station, and machine shops. A Fertile oases covered with date palms offer rest and refreshment for the camels which 
paved highway was built the entire transportation throughout most of Libya. 

length of the coast. Other roads were extended to with the neighboring Sabrata and Oea (modern Trip- 
the principal oases to the south. Airports dotted the oli), gave the country the name of Tripoli, meaning 
coast and the interior. “Three Cities.” 

In the second World War, Libya became a major Gyrene was founded by the Greeks in the 7th cen- 
fcheater of war. As Axis forces used it as a base for tury b.c., when, geographers believe, the region en- 
the invasion of Egypt, great fleets of tanks swayed joyed considerably more rainfall than it receives today, 
back and forth over the desert like fleets of ships on The region was called Cyrenaioa, and it became one 
the ocean. Its cities and harbors suffered terrific of the great centers of Greek culture. Here the sage 
damage from sea and air bombardment. Aristippus founded the Cyrenaic school of philosophy. 

Ancient Libya, a Granary of Rome which held that “pleasure, tempered by intelligence,” 

The ruins of several great ancient cities have been was the chief goal of life. At the height of its power 
uncovered along the coast. Chief of these is Leptis Cyrene was a city of 100,000 inhabitants. Its splen- 
Magna, which was one of the most beautiful of the did marble temples, baths, and cemeteries, orna- 
Roman colonial cities under the Emperor Septimius mented with beautiful sculptures, have been recovered 
Severus {see Archeology). Leptis Magna, together from the sands by the labors of archeologists. 

Both Cyrenaioa and Tripolitania passed 
under Egyptian rule in the 4th century b.c. 

Roman Libya 


MAIN STREET OF TRIPOLI, CAPITAL OF LIBYA 


and later fell to Rome, 
grew wheat enough for a large population 
and also exported a large amount to Rome. 
In the 5th century of our era Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaioa were conquered by the Van- 
dals, and two centuries later the country 
was overrun by the Arabs. 

During this time the climate was becom- 
ing drier, and it attained its present state 
during the late Middle Ages. In 1510 Fer- 
dinand, king of Spain, captured the city 
of Tripoli, and from 1630 to 1551 it was 
occupied by the Knights of St. John. Then 
the Turks seized the region and made it 
a pirate stronghold. In 1801 the United 
States fought a war with the Tripoli pirate 
chiefs (see Decatur, Stephen). In 1835 
Turkey took firmer grip on the country, but 
periodic revolts continued to disturb the 
land until the war with Italy put an end to 
the Sultan’s rule in 19i2. 


This modern Italian city) most of it built since 

which was founded 3,000 years ago as Oea, capital of a Phoenician colony. 





LICHENS 


Lichens (ll'kSm). On tree trunks, rocks, old 
boards, etc., and also on the ground we often see_ those 
queer splotches of various-colored plant life which we 
call “lichens.” They are of great scientific interest 
from the fact that they are not single plants, but 


How One Plant Enslaves Another 


unable to make food for itself owing to its lack of 
green coloring matter, uses the food made by the 
alga; while on the other hand the alga is protected 
from drying out by living on the sponge-like net- 
work of the fungus threads. There are others who 


PLANTS THAT FORM “PARTNERSHIPS” 


formed of a fun 


gus and an alga 


living together so 


intimately as to 


appear like a 


one of the best 


illustrations of 


symbiosis (“living 


Here -- - , - . , - -- 

-which consists of a fungus and an alga. It is a peculiarity of the fungi, that, 
having no green coloring matter (chlorophyll), thejr ar,e unable to manufacture 
their own food. So certain ones of them combine with the algae, which have the 
food-making power. In return the fungi shelter the algae and gather moisture 
for the partnership. 


intimate relation 


of two different 


kinds of organ 


isms. The fungus 
makes the bulk of 


the body with its 


1 n t e r woven 
threads, and in 
the meshes of the Here 

•tVirpflila livp flip which consists of a fungus and an al| 
inreaus nve r_ne laying green coloring matter (chlo 

algae. The special their own food. So certain ones of the 
, ° . I - 1 food-making power. In return the fur 

fungi whioJi take for the i 

part in this ar- 
rangement are almost never found growing separately, 
but the algae are found growing free. 

Lichens have a peculiar and effective method of 
propagation. Upon the surface of the body there 
are commonly seen minute granules which give the 
body a dusty appeatance. These granules (called 
sorcdia) each consist of a. few cells of the alga sur- 
rounded by 'threads of the fungus. When these 
Boredia are blown off they start new lichen bodies. 

By many it is thought that the fungus and the 
alga are mutually helpful in this intimate relation- 
ship (OTutuaKsm). The claim is that the fungus, being 


believe that this 
is a case in which 
the alga is not 
benefited by the 
presence of the 
fungus, but is held 
in slavery by it 
(helotism). 

In any event 
the combination 
produces a struc- 
ture which is able 
to exist where 
neither one could 
live alone. As a 
consequence, 
lichens are able to 
grow in the most 
unfavorable 
places. About 
the last plants one 
finds in the far 

It is a peculiarity of the fuiigi, that, rim-t-b nv nn on n 
ihyU), they ar,e unable to manufacture or Up on a 

combine with the algae, which have the high mountain are 
shelter the algae and gather moisture .u I'-u j 

tnership. the hohens; and 

they are about 
the first plants to be found upon rocks brought 
above the surface of the ocean. In such exposed 
situations the fungus could not live, because it 
depends upon other organisms; and the alga could 
not live, because it would be dried out speedily; but 
the two can live together. In this way lichens play 
a very important part in the first stages of soil 
formation on bare 'rooks./ 

Certain kinds of lichens, such as the ones called 
“Iceland moss” and “reindeer moss” ai’e used as food 
by reindeer and even by’manf Other kinds produce 
dyes, drugs, etc. (See Algae; Fungi; Litmus.) 



















iJiCORICE 

][,ICORICE. The licorice drops and sticks and slender 
“whips” which are found in every candy store are 
made from the juices of _a plant that grows in many 
warm countries. The juice is obtained from the long 
pliant roots which extend straight down into the 
ground for more than a yard. The plant is cultivated 
in the warmer parts of the Old World, especially 
Turkey, Russia, Italy, Iraq, India, and Spain. It ^ 
takes three years to bring a licorice plantation into 
bearing. The United States imports its entire supply. 
Italy and Spain furnish the best grades. 

Stick licorice is made by straining and concen- 
trating the solution obtained by boOing the crushed 
roots. Mixed with sugar it is made into cough drops, 

' syrups and candy, and is used to cover disagreeable 
taste in medicines. Licorice paste, which is largely 
' used in tobacco manufacture, is made from the first 
extract of the roots; a second extract is used in cer- 
tain types of fire-extinguishers. The roots remaining 
, after extraction, are used in the manufacture of box: 
board and insulating wall board. 

There are a dozen, or nioro varieties of licorice plants, 
of which Glycyrrhiza glabra is the most important. They 
are perennial herbs, 3 or 4 feet high, with fernlike leaves 
and flowers usually pale violet. The name comes from 
Greek words meaning "sweet root.’’ 

LlfGE {le-azh'), Belgium. Even in the Middle Ages 
Li4ge was one of the arsenals of Europe. Knights 
were supplied with lances and armor from its smithies, 
and the popular motto, “Faithful as a dagger of 
Li6ge,” attests the sound craftsmanship of its workers. 
Today the rich coal mines which lie in the valley of 
the Meuse River, on which Lidge is situated, make it 
the chief manufacturing center of Belgium. The 
smoke of a thousand tall chimneys hangs over the 
roofs of the “Belgian Birmingham,” as it is called, 
which like its English namesake is famous for the 
manufacture of cannon and firearms of every descrip- 
tion, together with steam engines, machinery, hard- 
ware, and textiles. But amid the smoke haze of 
modern factories, an ancient university and many 
stately buildings of old and beautiful architecture 
remind the traveler of the earlier days of Lidge. 

The history of Li4ge (German “ Lilttich”) goes back 
to St. Monulph, who traveled through the beautiful 
Meuse valley in the 6th century. Greatly impressed 
with the beauty of the country, he stopped at the 
juncture of the Ourthe and Meuse rivers and said, 
"God has chosen this place for the salvation of many 
people. Here must be raised a great town,” The 
obapel which he built was the beginning of the 
present city, and also of its rule by the bishop, Which 
lasted until 1795. For many centuries the “ Prince- 
Bishops of LMge” sat in the diets of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the city was famous as a center of 
religion and learning long before its mineral wealth 
was suspected. Today Li^ge is the center of the 
Walloon culture, akin to the French. While the Bur- 
gundian dukes were ruling the Netherlands, Charles 
the Bold sacked the city and razed its walls in pun- 
ishment for a rebellion (1467). 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 


Ringed by forts, Lidge guards the Meuse Valley 
route through Belgium into France. In the World War 
of 1914-1918 and again in 1940, it lay in the path of 
German advance. In the first major battle of the ear- 
lier war (Aug. 4-16, 1914), it fell after a heroic defense 
(see World War). During the German occupation its 
factories were destroyed. In May 1940 it surrendered 
after a brief struggle. Completion of the Albert 
Canal in 1939 gave the city water transportation to 
the sea. Population, about 167,000. 

Life-saving service. The doomed vessel shudders 
to the awful pounding of the waves. A distress rocket 
tears into the sky. On the shore men in oilskins are 
hastily arranging lines and rigging, and elevating the 
muzzle of a small cannon pointed toward the ship. 

“Ready!” cries the Coast Guard captain; “fire!” 
The cannon booms, shooting a projectile with an 
attached life-line across the deck of the sinking 
vessel. The crew seize this and haul out a cable 
along wliich runs a pulley carrying the queer- 
looking “breeches-buoy.” This device is a large 
life-preserver attached to a pair of canvas trousers, 
with lines for hauling it to and from the vessel. 

“Haul away! ” commands the captain, and presently 
the first of the rescued persons arrives in the breeches- 
buoy, riding over or through the greedy waves. Thus, 
one by one, the ship’s crew and passengers are pulled 
to shore — and to safety. Stirring scenes such as this 
are frequent in the lives of the brave men of the 
United States Coast Guard. ' 

Nearly all maritime countries have life-saving 
stations, but the service in the United States is 
especially noteworthy. It dates back to 1848, and 
in 1915 was combined with the Revenue Cutter 
Service under the name of the United States Coast 
Guard. 

Today the United States has over 200 life-saving 
stations along 10,000 miles of dangerous coast in 13 
definite districts, including the Great Lakes. Of these, 
over 125 are on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Each has a crew of eight or ten men who 
follow a rigid routine of daily drills, keep the life- 
boats and apparatus in constant readiness, and patrol 
the shore from sunset to sunrise, as well as on foggy 
days. 

When a sliip in distress is sighted, the men of the 
Coast Guard signal the sailors with flare rockets to 
show that help is at hand. Word goes out by tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, or in addition, at night, by 
searchlights flashed from lookout towers, so that 
other stations and ships may, stand by in case , of 
need. Each station has a 26-foot self-hailing motor 
surf-boat, a similar boat without motive power, and 
other smaller boats. Some have 36-foot self-bailing 
and self-righting motor life-boats, equipped with 
automatic valves which empty water as fast as it is 
taken in, and are made buoyant by many small 
water-tight compartments. 

Rescue slfips and life-saving stations also use the 
Lyle gun, a cannon which fires a projectile carrying a 
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Most cannon are built to kill, but this one, called the Xyle gun, saves lives by shooting A life-line to ships in distress. Invented by 
David A. Lyle of ihe tTnited States Army, It has become part of the life-saving apparatus of ships and coast stations. Fired from a 
rescue ship, or by a life-saving crew on shore, it sends a projectile out over the shipwrecked vessel, with a range of 400 to 700 yards. 
This carries a strong cord to the sailors, and an endless hawser is then sent out, attached to the lighter line. When this is made 
fast to the mast, crew and passengers are hauled to safety by means of a breeches-buoy or a life-car. The rope must be paid out 
swiftly and without knots and tangles, so it is wound on a board studded with pegs. For use the board is inverted and the rope slips 
off the pegs and pays out in the elaborate but smooth-running coils you see above. 



Use of the Breeches-Buoy 

light strong rope to the wi-ecked vessel. A heavy rope 
is attached to the lighter rope, and on this is rigged 
the breeches-buoy, which will transport one person 
from ship to shore, or the life-car, which will carry 
six or seven. In some years as many as 9,000 persons 
have been rescued or assisted by the Coast Guard. 


lightI 

Although the life saving service in the United 
States and Canada is maintained by the government, 
in most other countries it is supported by voluntary 
contributions. Canada has a number of government 
stations under the control of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


WHAT SCIENTISTS KNOW of the MARVELS 0/ LIGHT 

The Swift Messenger that Travels 186,2^0 Miles a Second — Amazing Facts and 
Ingenious Theories about this Form of Energy, to which 
We Owe Our Very Existence 

tight. Light seems, and is, suprernely important called the rectilinear propagation of light. To learn 
because it causes the sensation of sight — and sight a second fact about light, note that we see the nearer 
is one of the greatest conveniences imaginable. With objects in the room more clearly than we do others 
it we can perceive what takes place at considerable farther away. At the open crack of the door the 
distances; light enables us to I'sht is strong, but as we 

extend our contacts with our inverse squares 

environment “ as far as the ^ 


eye can see.” Harnessed in 
ways that man has devised, 
it turns night into day at will; 
it lets people see the micro- 
scopic germs of disease, and 
study the nature of the stars. 
Through photographs and mo- 
tion pictures, it lets us see 
what is happening in distant 
places on the earth. 

Moreover, without light, all 
life on earth soon would per- 
ish for no green plants could 
grow. Without them, plant- 



- . , ,, , To test the law of Ulumination given in the text, place , . , , , • 

eating animals could, not live a light behind a screen having a square hole just large adopt a standard of illumma- 

-and therefore meat-eating Z?ooUrom“iTiLh?.* tion such as the can* power, 
animals and man could not from the light and measure the illuminated which is the light given by 

,, ,, area. Since the amount of light has not changed, and ,• n i 

live. For all these reasons, now covers four times the area, the intensity of ii- a Spermaceti candle burning 
light is supremely important two grains of waoi a minute, 

to US. and we need to under- the intensity was divided by four (the square of (Science nowuses more exactly 

. , two). This lawcan be applied with the Bunsen pnotom- . ,, ,, « , . a 

stand its workings. eter shown in the lower picture. Oiled paper held in controllable SOurceS Ol light.) 

Fortunately, much can be e"?her "ide!'^ Sthe“.ityS’ The light thrown by such a 

learned iust bv loofcinff about, minafion from each lamp is the same at that pomt, xhe candle On a curved surface 

" . ® ' Irw nf invArsiA RniinrpB +hen pivAR the relative intensitv , . » 


called the rectilinear propagation of light. To learn 
a second fact about light, note that we see the nearer 
objects in the room more clearly than we do others 
farther away. At the open crack of the door the 

light is strong, but as we 

Q u A R E s uioye along the illuminated 
wedge of light the same 
amount of illumination is 
spread over an ever-increasing 
area, and the intensity of illu- 
mination is less. This lessen- 
ing of intensity is expressed 
in the Law of Inverse Squares: 
“intensity of illumination va- 
ries inversely as the square of 
the distance from the source,” : 

The method suggested in 
the picture herewith not only 
will test this, but suggests a 
way to measure the intensity 
. 1 ,. ..vf of illumination. To start, we 




area. Since the amount of Ught has not changed, and ,• ° iii • 

now covers four times the area, the intensity of il- S- SpcrmacCtl candlC bUPIling 


andreasoning clearly concern- 


law of inverse squares then gives the relative intensity 
of the light at each one of the lamps. Here the left- 


having an area of one square 


ing what we see. Imagine, for aluce thTdilSncUmcTs fto f foot, with every part of the 


example, that we are in an 


surface one foot away from 


absolutely dark room, and we open the door to another the source of light, is called &fobt candle. Another unit, 
room in which a bright light is burning. This light is the iMmen, is (approximately) the amount of light a 
called, a luminous source, because it generates and standard candle will throw upon any square which is 
emits light. As the door is opened and light falls on placed as far from the light as one side, is long. The 
objects in the previously dark room,, we See them. totallightfrom,thecandleisaboutl2J^lumenSi;Mak- 


They; have become illuminated sources of light, for 
they reflect the light faUing upon them from the 
luminous source. There are other objects in the room; 
but if they lie outside the fan-shaped stream of hght 
coming through the opened door, we do not see them. 

Measuring Illumination In “Candle Power” 

This demonstrates an important property of light— 
the fact that so far as our eyes can see, light travels 
in straight lines— a fact which in formal language is 


ing such measurements forms the work palled p/io- 
tometry; the instruments used are called photometers. 

Reflection and Diffuse Reflection 

A good mirror and a “point source” of light, such as 
a small hole in a box containing an electric light, will 
reveal many facts about light. The light beam can 
be narrowed by using a screen with a small hole in 
front of the box, and the room should be dark. Black- 
board-eraser dust beaten out along the beam will 
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Getting Light Oft Cioftdy Dayg 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENrS THAT _^EXPLAIN REFLEGTION 

NOfiM'IJti'ff'JJ' ’ ,S ^ 

ftcFLbCilON^ DFPPFWDia ' M? 


:o , 'ANGLE OF 
>' INCIDENCE 


NORMAL 


make it more visible. This i. 

method, as the accompany- ^ _ pSk 

ing picture shows, explains 1 

how incident and reflected 

beams, and the normal to i I 

the reflecting surface, to- _ s , 

gether give the Law of Be- ||}|? S ; ■ r5f - ^ 

^fictfoa.- “the angle of inei- i'' J 

dence equals the angle of p !; ■'* 

reflection” — a law which v . **’'?!!? 

holds true of reflection from \ . J 'Ktf. 5 M PROR, 

curved mirrors as well as [ -/j* 

flat ones, provided the nor- 

! • 1 i • j J.1 After setting up tae apparatus described in the ti 

mat IS determined correctly in Plg, l, notice the relative positions of the be 
(WD Mirrnrsl The niot.nrp I'®* to the mirror (the incident, or striking, bear 
isee iVlOTOrs;. ine picrure reflected beam. Now imagine a perpendicular 

also explains the formation dotted line and called a normal) rising from the 

ir 1 the incident beam strikes. This line, you will sec 

of Virtual and reat images midway between the two beams, so that the ai 
iii mimors with the incident ray is equal to the angle it mi 

m mufuis. reflected beam. This gives us the Law or Refleo 

Examining the surface of the text. Fig. 2 shows the same experiment for : 

„ - +i,„+ c„„ flection. Figs. 3 and 4 show how the eye can ji 

a mirror shows that for re- from the divergence of light rays. When the « 

flpotitio' niirnnsps it is flat from the pinhole of the screen, as in Fig. 3, onl; 
neotmg purposes m is nac ^ 

and oontmuous. Hence the is nearer, as in Fig. 4, the angle can be greater- 
...,(■1,.,. always sees the point as being at the apex of th 

entire combination of inci- explains what one "sees'* in mirrors, as in Fig. i 
dent beams coming from a « actually coming from the pinhole in a screen s 
. s Ml • i 1 in front of the mirror; but as the diverging rays ( 

lllQllUOUS or an lllurilina>t6u they seem to be coi^ng from a point as far behi 

nbippt I'P+flins thp damp Applying this to every ppi 

ODJeCi; lODainS ine saiue shows why the eye ‘‘sees’’ an inverted i 

relations between beams the mirror, as shown, nuch an image is called a 
f. n .. 1 . because it exists only ‘‘in your mind’s eye.” If, 

aitor ISnOCtlOIL; and creates placed a screen where you stood and looked at 

an image of the object in -- «”> teihrown'onVsmeir*"' 

the eye. Rougher' Surfaced 

objects, however, act like a collection of numerous as glass or cl 

mieroscopio mirrors, reflecting in so many different bent in its co^ 

directions that any “incident image” striking the constitutes re 

object is broken up, and we see only the light coming The prineij 
from the object itself. This action is called “diffuse with the aid 
reflection,” and it helps greatly to make the world the next pai 
moredivable. : ■ scientific; thee 

Thus, a room may be well illuminated even though be told later; 
it contains a single window facing the north, and no Law of Refrac 

sunlight; ever enters it. Diffuse reflection froin the The “Ref 
outside world gives it light, and ihoreover, actswithin As the exj 
the room to distribute light, the rough reflecting suz'- have suggestf 

faces of the w:alls, floor, ceiling, aiid the objects in the between the t 

room sending the light ih all directions. In the same tioh takes pi 

way, diffuse reflection from dust particles, water comparing th 

vapor, and snow and ice crystals in the air (see Air) the normal, i 
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How Light Is Timed 


the refracted beam. The ratio between the angles is side of its orbit, nearer the planet Jupiter. He thought 
the refractive index. The index vanes with each com- that the delay was due to the extra distance light 
bination of materials. By constructing the proper traveled in crossing the orbit of the earth. This dis- 
normals and applying the law of refraction, we can tance was considered to be 186,000,000 miles: so 
figure out the action oi lenses (see Lens; Microscope; ROmer concluded that light traveled about 186,000 
Telescope). The principles of refraction also explain miles a second. 

the “critical angle and total reflection,” as shown This is surprisingly close to the figure obtained by 
in the accompanying diagram. modern methods. The most accurate measurement 

The Amazing Speed of Light of light speed was started by A. A. Michelson, and 

For many centuries light was thought to be instan- carried on by others after he had died. The speed as 
taneous, because no experiment could time its passage, finally announced in 1936 is 186,270.75 miles a second. 
Galileo tried to measui e the speed of light by having A surprising feature of these measurements is the fact 
men “tinie lights they flashed at each other from that light seems to vaiy in its speed by as much as 
distant hilltops. He did not guess that in the time 12 miles a second, in keeping with the rise and fall 
required for each man to act, light could travel around of the tides, the swing of the moon around the earth, 
the world. Naturally, his experiment failed. and the swing of the earth around the sun. Physicists 

In 1675, thirty-three years after Galileo died, Olaus have not decided whether these cause true variation or 
Romer, a Danish astronomer, found that an eclipse of merely exert an influence upon the measuring devices, 
one of Jupiter’s satellites took place 996 seconds later in accordance with relativity (see Einstein, Albert 
than it would have if the earth had been on the other A.). Before his death Michelson also measured the 

THE REFRACTION, OR “BENDING,” OF LIGHT 





Explaining Iridescence 


most of his successors in science believed in the cor- 
puscular theory, until science was confronted, in 1801, 
with facts, discovered by Thomas Young, which this 
theory could not explain. 

Young’s Discovery of “Interference” 

The simplest of Young’s experiments consisted of 
placing two tiny holes dose together in a screen and 
ahitiing light through them onto another screen. When 
arranged so that the two resulting spots of light 
partially overlapped, tiny fringes of light and darkness 

crossed the overlap. 

theory could 
explain this. The wave 
dreory, however, did 
so readily, as the ac- 
companying diagram 
shows. At the same 
time, this newly dis- 
wl9i 1 "interfer- 

BJh I solved the for- 

mer riddle of why light 
waves, if they existed, 
did not turn corners. 
Now it could be 
claimed that they 
HfJBrBff started to do so, just 

^^ 3 ’' 

portion 
of them starting 
around the corner was 
iSs liaSi''. Bubjecttointerference. 

If the waves are long 
deviate from 
original direction 
to a considerable ex- 

enoe begins to break 

sxperlment, described in the text, ,, tt i 

vnve theory of light. The dark lines them Up, HenCC Water 
is radiating from the two pinholes wn iroq onri cnnnri 
Notice that only along three lines waves anu SOU 11 U 

oughs” and “crests” on “crests”— waves caii get around 
se lines and can strike a screen. In ... 

i each other and no light passes COmerS With ease, 
ht and darkness will strike a screen, T.io-Vit iimwc Wno-im- 

g interference,” called “Newton’s Wgarwaves, Deingim 

igs” from the experiment Newton made but did not explain, obtained measurablv shorter 
lUarly by laying a convex lens on plane glass. Fig. 3 shows the cause ,, * 1 . 1 , \ 

ridescence, or shimmering color, as In an opal, films of oil, and certain tUaU eitiier, are SUu- 
1 feathers. If light strikes a thin, wedge-shaped film, certain rays as Inntori +n in+orfoi-oTioP 
4, will strike in, he reflected from the bottom of the film, as at B, and J^^teU tO lUterterenoe 
erge, with further refraction, as at C. Ail rays reflecting directly from as SOOn aS thev start 
except those of one color, will Interfere with the other ray — so only . . . , c ■ it ■- 

t color is seen. As the shape of the wedge, or the observer’s position, tU , ueviate irom tilGir 
■nges, so does the color which “gets through.” Thus the beautiful nrioiTial riirDo+lnn — sa 
shimmering play of color is created. Original Uirection SO 

much , SO that only 

ry Scored with equal force, delicate instruments can detect any deviation at all, 
;ation of light, however, and to the eye only ‘‘straight line ’’travel seems to exist, 
for the wave theory. If Thus interference solved the wave theory’s former 
ed, why does it not “turn riddle, and in turn presented the corpuscular theory 
res? If light consisted of with a riddle which it could not solve— -so science 
ght line propagation was generally swung over to belief in the wave theory, 
light striking an obstacle Later the wave theory ran into trouble again (see 
flight not striking would Radiation) ; but long before that happened, men Iflce 
light line. So Newton and D. S’. J. Arago (1786-1853)and AugUstin Fresnel (1788- 


interference 
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Triuinphs of the Wave Theory 


1827), had used the wave theory and particularly m- 
terference to answer many hitherto vexing questions. 
Among these were those concerning the diffraction of 
light, used in the diffraction grating spectroscope, and 
polarized light, to be explained 
later. The shimmering color dis- ^^ence’s idea of a 
played in opals, in soap bubbles, | 1 

in oil floating on water, in some 
|.,ird plumage and fish scales, 
called iridescence, they explained 
as the product of interference, as 
the diagram shows. A notable 
application of interference was 
made by Michelson, when he in- 
vented his interferometer, an in- 
strument so minutely accurate it 
could measure the length of a 
single light wave. The improved 
wave theory also rendered easy 
the explanation of color. 

How Science Explains Color 

Since Newton’s time tve have 
known that what we call white 
light is a mixture of colors, and 
that these colors may be sepa- 
arted from white light by means 
of a prism, and then combined 
again into white light {see Spec- 
trum and Spectroscope). In 
terms of the wave theory, this is 
easily explained. As the article 
on the Spectrum tells, tliis theory ^i^cikmagneuf^sf, ’ 
holds that light waves are set up Sy‘i?aUrrwFth a^toL' 
by the movement of electrons in- (the _stone represen 
side the atoms of the luminous ^ha‘te‘’ve?’ causM*'?^ 
substance, and they have differ- 5ro*‘'in^an/ t£e'’rip 
ent lengths, according to the type stays' in place, and ths 
of electron movement sending deLudyFlt erpandl f 
them forth. When waves of a fjpands again, and so 
certain length strike the eye, it the stone, continuing t- 
responds by seeing red; waves of f,t?a1^’“of Furies," ea 
another length cause it to see and contracting, sho< 
blue; and so on. (bueh "one- electromagnetic pulsei 


LIGHT 


mit it; and opaque objects block its passage aud, as 
we have seen, give only diffuse reflection from their 
surfaces. Yet a brick wall, a bound book, the body 
of an automobile, exhibit form and color just as do 


“LIGHT WAVE” 
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Pig. i* To undofstand what science means by an 
electromagnetic puUef such as a *'wave-length” 
of lighti suppose we imagine space represented 
by water, with a stone dropping in it, as at A. 
(The stone represents an electric spark, a 
^‘jumping’* electron in luminous matter, or 
whatever causes the electromagnetic disturb*' 
ance.) Now suppose that instead of the stone 
dropping and the ripple spreading, the stone 
stays in place, and the ripple C sinks along the 
line A-B — also that instead of expanding in- 
definitely, it expands for a time, then contracts, 
expands again, and so on, as in !D, £, F, G, and 
H, sinking, however, all the time. Meanwhile 
the stone, continuing to beat against the surface, 
sends out additional ripples, ahd so a whole 
“train” of ripples, each alternately expanding 
and contracting, shoots downward along the 
line A-B. This is roughly how science supposes 


objects seen in a mirror or through 
widow glass. Their ability to 
exhibit form comes partly from 
the fact that diffuse reflection ia 
sufficiently regular to help, and 
partly from the contrast they offer 
with surromiding objects. Their 
power to show color arises from 
their seleclive absorption — that is, 
from the fact that they absorb 
light waves of certain lengths, 
turning the energy into heat or 
chemical effects, and the}’- reflect 
the others. 

We can demonstrate this easily 
by placing differently colored 
shades over an electric light, and 
noticing how it affects the color 
of objects in the room. Suppose 
for this experiment we have near 
the light a red book, a green rug, 
a blue picture, and a white paper 
■with a black spot on it. When we 
place a blue shade over the light, 
the white paper appears blue, 
the black spot remains black, the 
blue picture is blue, but the red 
book and the green rug appear 
black. With a red shade the white 
paper appears red, the black spot 
is still black, the red book re- 
mains red, while now the green 
rug and blue picture appear black. 
With a green shade, the white 
paper seems green, the rug re- 
mains green, but the black spot 
and the blue picture and red 
book all seem black. 

From this we see that if the 


blue; and so on. (Such one- electromagnetic pulses travel through space. If urom xms we see mat u me 
color” rays are called mcnocAro- S^urdesce^din^rippt^we'^ge^^h‘'e light is white and the object 

matic,) When a mixture of waves looks white, it has reflected all 

strikes the eye, it sees a mixed luitacblacatr&ve^singspape.tbe “crest" being the light. If the light is green a 
color-seeing green, for instance, '"^*’'.?treV"‘’wh%« lUs ‘ object reflects the _pen 

when struck by some waves of ^ light and seems green; or it will 

“blue” and some of "yellow” length. White light, appear red when placed under red hght. 


according to this theory, contains waves of every 
length visible to the eye, and the eye, responding to 
all of them at once, “sees white.” The action of a 
prism in separating colors is accounted for by saying 
That the longer the wave-length, the less the beam is 
refracted in glass. (This rule is reversed in some sub- 
stances.) The wave-lengths corresponding to different 
colors are given in the article on Radiation. 

How Objects Get Their Color , 

We know from experience that some objects, such 
SS mirrors, reflect light; others like window glass trans- 


The next conclusion is that black objects do not re- 
flect any light at all. Not one of the colored Kghts 
was reflected back to us from the black spot, or the 
spot would have appeared to be that color. The last 
conclusion is that colored objects reflect only those 
rays of light which we say are “ their color.” The red 
book seemed red under red light as well as white light, 
but under green and blue lights it appeared black, for 
it received no red light that it could reflect. The same 
was true of the other objects. They showed their own 
color only in white light or light of their color. 









LIGHT 


A Trick for Magicians 


HOW MIRRORS CAN “ANNIHILATE” LIGHT 


Fig. 1. Here we see a conventional "wave” 
diagram, showing two “lines” at right angles 
to each other, derived like line W in the pic- 
ture on the preceding page. The rules of 
mechanics tell us that all the forces in a 
wave can be resolved into these two. To 
understand how such a wave is "polarized” 
by mirrors, remember that space is supposed 
to bo capable of transmitting iransnerse vi- 
brations— that is, waves which, as shown by 
the arrows, move crosswise to the direction 
the pulse is traveling. It is supposed, how- 
ever, not to transmit longitudmal vibrations 
. — that is, those moving to and fro along the 
direction of the motion. Now see how this 
wave strikes the mirror and is reflected up- 


ward along the line A-B, the center of im- 
pact being at A. Remember now what was 
said about space being unable to transmit 
longitudinal vibrations, and see how this 
affects the reflection at A. If the “angle of 
ineidonee” is 67° (for an unsilvered mirror in 
air) the movements of the vertical wave would 
have to be reflected as longitudinal pulses. 
Since this is impossible, they are absorbed 
by the mirror along the line A— C; but the 
horizontally vibrating wave is reflected per- 
fectly, as shown. Note, however, that all its 
vibrations are in one plane. That is, it has 
been "plane polarized.” To the eye, this 
merely weakens the light — but by comparing 
Figs. 2 and 3, wo shall see the polarization. 





Fig. 2. Here the mirror of Fig. 1 is 
shown at D, reflecting the polarized beam 
upward. Above it, at E, the experi- 
menter has a second mirror, exactly par- 
allel to the first, but with its reflecting 
surface away from him, so that the beam 
from D is reflected horizontally to the 
right, since the vibrations in the beam come transversely 
reflected transversely, as shown in the little sketch, to 
screen at F. 


and can be 
strike the 


Fig. 3. Here we see the phenomenon which, by contrast with the 
negative result in Fig. 2, demonstrates that the light has been polar- 
ized. The observer has turned the upper mirror horizontally through 
9,0 degrees, to the position shown. Now, as the little sketch shows, 
the, vibrations of the polarized beam are in the same situation as 
were the vertical vibrations at A in Fig. 1. In order to be reflected 
outward along the line G-H, as the ordinary laws of reflection re- 
quire, they would have to travel as longitudinal vibrations — which 
our assumptions tell us cannot be done. The facts bear this out, for 
no light, is refleotod — that is, this arrangement of mirrors, able in 
any, other position to reflect light perfectly well, in this position 
an7iihilate3, the beam of light, the vibrations presumably being ab- 
sorbed along the line G-J of the upper mirror. This result, which 
would have marked any man as a great magician in other days, is 
only one of many polarization effects science can obtain. 





Fig. 3 


Tlie glass shade which we put upon the light had 
the same absorptive property as the colored objects. 
We did not color the light which passed through, as 
we could color Water by adding dye to it. The glass 
absorbed all the rays except those of one color, which 
passed through, the other colors being absorbed. 

Th-Q-objedive color oi objects is their color in white 
light.! The subjedive color is the color that appears to 
be in given circumstances. Thus, a red book has a sub- 
: ieotive color of black, and white paper of green, when 
illuminated by a green light. ((See afeo Color.) 

The Odd Nature of “Polarized Light” 

(One of the great triumphs of the wave, theory was 
Presnel's explanation of how light is polarized. This^ 
can be done with certain transparent substances such 
,as tournialme or Iceland spar, a transparent: calcite ; 
,, (see. Calcium), which, transmit light waves , so they 


vibrate only in one plane. Thus, when light passes 
through a thin slice of tourmaline, all the vibrations 
are shut out except those in the direction of the crys- 
tal’s axis, straight up and down for example, just as 
if the light had been squeezed through a narrow slit. 
This hght ray is now plane polarized. If another 
crystal is placed back of the first,: with the axes in the 
same direction, thedight will pass through, but if the 
axis of the second crystal is placed at right angles to 
that of the first, the light will he shut off entirely, as 
no vibrations can pass. The same curious effect can 
be obtained with mirrors, a.s the pictures show. 

Polarized light is immensely useful to chemistry 
and industry because many common substances rotate 
the plane of polarization, and measuring the amount 
of, rotatiofi reveals facts concerning the substance. 
Glucose, or the sugar of corn syrup, for example, is 



Testing Sugars 
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indistinguishable chemically from fructose, or grape 
sugar. But a solution, of glucose in water rotates the 
plane of polarized light to the right (and hence is 
called dextrose), while a solution of fructose rotates 
it to the left (and so is called levulose). Similar effects 
are given by other sugars, so measuring the rotation 
they produce in polarized light distinguishes them. 
Polarized light is used also to identify minerals, as it 
reveals a distinctive color pattern in each one. 

Such tests are made with an instrument called a 
polariscope (or saccharimeter, when designed to test 
sugar). This contains at one end a crystal or Niool 
prism (the polarizer) to polarize a beam of light, and 
another crystal or prism (the analyzer), through which 
the polarized light must pass, at the other end. So 
long as nothing is between the two and their optical 
axes are parallel, polarized light will pass through 
the analyzer. If now a solution, say, of sugar be 
placed between the two, it will rotate, or twist, the 
plane of the polarized light. This “twisted” light no 
longer can get through the analyzer, until the optical 
axis of the latter is brought into line with the new plane 
of the light. Now the light comes through; and by 
Imowing how much he had to rotate the analyzer 
to bring this about, the operator knows how much 
rotation the solution unparted to the polarized light. 

A new material called polaroid r>r>i 7 HT u 
has many useful applications. This - 
is a thin sheet of plastic containing 
microscopic crystals, all lying par- 
allel. It allows the passage of light 
vibrations in only one plane, and 
so it is used in sunglasses, camera 
lenses, desk lamps, and binoculars 
to reduce glare. 

Fluorescence of Light 

Although X-rays are invisible we 
can “see” with them by placing an 


DOUBLE REFRACTION 



used for non-glare lighting and in making tests with 
ultra-violet rays {see Electric Light; Radiation). 

Actinic or Chemical Effects of Light 
Light possesses certain chemical properties, or aclinic 
effects (sometimes called actinism'). Since most animals and 
plants have always lived under light, it is not surprising that 
they have become able to utilize these chemical powers to 
perform certain of their vital proccssea. The best knowi of 
these, and possibly the least understood, is pholosynHiesis, 
by which green plants use light energy to build water and 
carbon dioxide into carbohydrates (see Leaves; Plant Life). 
The human body also relies upon certain chemical effects 
in which the ultra-violet rays beyond the visible spectrum 
play a large part (see Ultra-Violet Rays; Vitamins). The 
chemical effect of light upon certain metallic salts is utilized 
in photography and is responsible for the notion of photo- 
graphic films and plates (see Camera; Photography). Sun- 
light has a bleaching effect, known and utilized for many 
years, as in the manufacture of linen (sec Flax). 

Man’s direct use of light for illumination is discussed else- 
where (see Electric Light and Power; Gas, Manufactured; 
Lamps and Lighting). The article on Radiation tells modern 
theories of light, with respect to the quantum theory. 

Lighthouses and Lightships. In the days when 
Columbus and other bold mariners set sail on un- 
charted seas, they were in constant peril even in 
European waters from shoals and submerged rooks. 
Today the ocean lanes are dotted with more than 
13,500 lighthouses and lightships, whose powerful 
beacons guide the seaman; and every harbor is marked 
PRACTION and other signals as plainly 

as a city street. . 

If it could only speak, the light- 
house on its perilous reef could tell 
many a thrilling tale of all that it 
has seen. Brave and skilful men 
have laid its foundations, sometimes 
worldng on half-submerged ledges 
buffeted by the waves, sometimes 
in caissons boring deep through the 
sand to bed rook. 

The history of the lighthouse is 
alive with the tales of heroism of 


object such as a hand between the j, responsible for this 

source of the X-rays and a screen of effect, exhibited by Iceland spar and other brave keepers, who m the lace oi 
some material such as calcium sul- fa“rizesThehighb th7n*refract8*eac^pi^ countless storm perils, shifting 
phide. Viewed in the dark, the screen explosions, terrific gales, and 


glows with a faint greenish light, 

and on it we see a sort of “shadow-graph” of the 

bones in the hand. This glowing is called fluorescence. 

Fluorescence is a transformation of one kind of 
radiation — in this case. X-rays— -into some form of 
visible light. That is, the fluorescing substance has 
the property of taking in electromagnetic radiation, 
and emitting it, transformed into a radiation of 
longer wave-length. This distinguishes it from phos- 
phorescence {see Phosphorescence and Luminescence). 
Calcium sulphide transformed the ‘‘short-wave” X- 
ray energy into longer wave greenish light. Other 
substances transform ultra-violet radiation into visible 
light, quinine showing blue and chlorophyll red. Al- 
though medieval alchemists could exhibit fluorescence. 


the devouring action of the sea, have 
pluckily performed their duty of guiding ships safely 
to port. One classic example is that of (5raoe Darling 
(1815-1842) daughter of an English lighthouse keeper, 
who with her father rescued nine exliausted survivors 
of the Forfarshire, after hours of struggle in a hurri- 
cane. Another story, equally heroic, is that of the old 
woman tender on Angel Island in San Francisco Bay, 
who when the fog signal was disabled, stood on an 
exposed platform for 24 hours, strildng the hell. 

Most modern lighthouses are equipped with auto- 
matic hghts, and are visited only at rare intervals by 
a tender. The modern keepers, therefore, must com- 
bine a thorough technical training with the old virtues 
of courage and rehability. They must Imow the Diesel 


TOougn memevai aicnomisrs coiuu exuiuiu imuiCBucui,*;, v. — „ 

it was not until 1852 that Sir G. G.Stokes (1819-1903) engme, used to generate current for light and power 
explained it and derived the name from fluorspar (cal- the air compressors for vapor lamps and the use of 
cium fluoride), which exhibits it. Fluorescence is radio beacon transmitters (see Radio). ; 







Crude as it appears to us, this lighthouse did its work faitWuIIy at Boulogne in Prance for 1,400 years after it was huilt by the 
Romans. The powerful flashing lignts we use were unknown in those days, of course, and the warning light was furnished by 
bonfires, but even such a signal was a tremendous improvement upon groping blindly through a stormy night. The picture is 

taken from an old print of the famous structure. 


The light comes from that little acetylenc-burning 
gas mantle in the center. Its rays are caught up and 
magnified by the complicated system of reflectors and 
lenses at the sides and shot out in horizontal beams, 
visible at great distances; ' At the lower right hand 
side you can see the clock-work which revolves the 
lantern so that its beams can be seen at regular intervals, 
thus enabling pilots to identify the lighthouse. 


THE MODERN 


Until recent years lighthouses were huge piles of 
masonry of great thiclaiess to withstand the buffeting 
of wave and wind. Today the typical lighthouse is a 
tapering cylindrical steel tower from 100 to 400 feet 
high, bolted into the solid 
rock of a reef or into a 
masonry foundation, A 
winding , staircase within 
leads up to the gigantic 
lantern at the top, whose 
blinding shaft of light may 
be seen from the deck of 
a vessel 20 miles away or 
more at sea. 

The lantern consists of 
froni two to eight lenses 
held by a light metallic 
framej with reflectors, lenses, 
and . prisms which concen- 
trate the light and throw it 
out. It is usually set in a 
revolving carriage moved by 
clockwork, so as to show a 
regular series of flashes by 
Which one lighthouse may 
be distinguished from an- 
other^ The light. / itself, 
which in olden days was 
made by means : of coal fires, 

: candles,' and whale oil lamps, 
is today : produced - by . big 
lamps burning vaporized ker- 
osene, by acetylene, or by 
■.eleotrieity,.^';''.-^',;;. 
i : In the; earliest lighthouses, 
centuries before the 
: Chi’istian. era, the light came 


‘LANTERN’ 


from a brazier of burning coals hung from a pole. 
As far back as the 7th century b.c. there was a 
lighthouse at Cape Sigeum on the Asiatic side of 
the Dardanelles. The most famous lighthouse of 
antiquity was the tower 
built on the island of Pharos 
in the bay of Alexandria in 
the 3d century B.c. This 
was considered one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, 
and for a long time the name 
“pharos" was given to all 
lighthouses. At Boulogne, 
on the French side of the 
English channel, the Romans 
built a great tower 192 feet 
around and 200 feet high, 
which guided mariners for 
more than 14 centuries. 

Among the most famous 
lights of today are the 
Eddystone, 13 miles off 
Plymouth, England, which 
has been rebuilt three times 
since 1698; the Bell Rock, 
off the coast of Scotland; 
and Minot’s Ledge. The 
last— ^one' of the most diffi' 
cult engineering works of the 
world — is a dangerously 
placed lighthouse 20 :miles 
southeast of Boston (see 
Boston), 

Off dangerous coasts and 
at the entrance to harbors 
where lighthouses cannot be 
built, strong , steel lightships 


Some Famous “Lights” 
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Human “Spiders” at Work 


Room 


laying the foundation. TMs part of the work often has 

to be condacted from a temporary stage set up beside the lighthouse 
site. When the seas are rough, this work is extremely dangerous. 


Sleeping 

Quarters 


Qil Rooid 


Oil Room 


DELIVbRING MATERIALS. Building materials for the light- 
house sometimes have to be delivered along cables, strung like 
giant spiders’ webs from nearby cliffs. Here we see a great block 
of stone on its perilous journey. 


Entrance , 
Room ‘ 1 


INTERIOR PLAN OF A.LIGHTHODSE. This shows you how ^ THRILLING^ TRIP , TO^ W 


amodern lighthouse of the stone masonry type is buut. rJotice 
how heavy the walls are at the bottom where they have to 
withstand the heaviest shockse 
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On voyages between New York and northern Europe, navigators are careful to keep clear of this 
vessel, the famous Nantucket lightship, which lies at anchor, year in and year out, on the danger- 
ous New South Shoal, 40 miles off Nantucket. Note its sturdy lines, like those of a whaleboat, 
which enable it to ride out any storm. This ship is a monument to the dangers of the service, for 
it went into duty in 1936 to replace an older ship which had been rammed and sunk by the steam- 
ship Olympic in 1934, with the loss of seven members of its crew of eleven. 

are moored. These vessels have one or two stout masts 
bearing lights. They also have fog horns and some 
have radio beacons and submarine sound signals to 
give warning in foggy or stormy weather. Each ship 
carries several men, who are relieved from time to 
time by a tender. The United States maintains more 
than 30 lightships on stations, with others available 
for relief and in reserve. 

Other navigation aids such as buoys mark channels 
and minor obstructions. Channels are marked on the 
right, as ships come in, by red buoys of conical shape, 
called “nuns”; black “cans,” or square-topped buoys, 
mark the left edge. 

Many buoys bear flashing red or white lights. Some 
have bells or whistles to give warnings during fogs 
or snows. Acetylene or electric storage batteries 
provide the illumination, and a photoelecti'ic cell 
turns the light off during the day. Such buoys can 
be left untended for months. 

The United States maintains about 30,000 aids to 
navigation on the seacoasts, the Great Lalces, inland 
rivers, in Alaska, and the island possessions. These 
aids are in charge of the Coast Guard in the Treasury 
Department, which in 1939 took over the duties of 
the Bureau of Lighthouses. In Canada the director 
of marine services has charge of coast lighting. ■ . 

Lightning, in ancient days, men believed that 
lightning was a bolt of fire hurled at the earth by an 
angry god— and indeed, when we see the sky filled 
with blinding flashes, and hear the crash and roll of 
thunder, we can readily understand how they came to 
entertain this belief. 

Modern science, however, has dispelled the mastery. 

We know now that lightning is caused by electric 
charges, generated upon countless water drops whCn 
air currents churn them about inside a thundercloud. 


The process resembles the 
common experiment (de- 
scribed in the article on 
Electricity) which produces 
“opposite” charges of posi- 
tive and negative electric- 
ity by rubbing certain 
objects together. Such 
charges, once they have 
been set up, attract one an- 
other. If they are strong 
enough, they break down 
the resistance of the inter- 
vening air, and rush to- 
gether. Then we see an 
electric spark or flash. 
Lightning is such a flash Qn 
a gigantic scale. 

Though scientists do not 
agree on details, they 
know that when air mois- 
ture condenses to water 
drops, the drops have neg- 
ative charges on their 
surface and positive charges at the center. As winds 
within the cloud tear fine spray from these drops, 
the spray carries the negative charge, leaving a pos- 
itive charge behind in the larger drops. These fall 
of their own weight or are drawn to the lower part 
of the cloud by the usual negative charge on the 
earth’s surface, and the negatively charged spray is 
driven upward (see Storms). 

The separate charges grow stronger and stronger as 
the churning of water drops continues, until they 
break down the air resistance and cause a flash of 
lightning in the clouds. Lightning between clouds 
and earth occurs in tAvo ways. The breakdown may 
take place between the negative charge on the earth 
and the positive charge in the base of a cloud. Or the 
positive part of the cloud may pass by without a dis- 
charge, trailing the negative part behind. There- 
upon the charge on the earth beneath this trailing 
cloud turns to positive by induction; and the break- 
down takes place in the opposite direction. 

Why We See and Hear Lightning 
Whatever may be its cause, the electrical discharge 
makes the air molecules along its path glow in a man- 
ner similar to the glow in a neon tube. This is what 
we see when lightning flashes. 

The accompanying thunder is not caused by air 
“rushing into a vacuum” created by the flash, as used 
to be supposed. More probably, the flash heats the 
air until it “explodes.” Echoes from clouds add the 
“roll.” Many people dread: thunder even more than 
lightning, but the flash is over by the time we hear 
the thunder. The article on Sound explains how 
thunder enables us to: tell how far away lightning 
flashes are. The destructive power of lightning is due 
to the tremendous energy involved. A single flash 
may use 50 million kilowatts. 




Fig. 1. This magnificent display of forked lightning may, for the moment it lasts, use twice as much energy as can be generated 
in all the electric power-houses of the United btates. Part of the branching is to the ground, and the rest is between clouds. 


What to Do ta a Thunderstorm 


LIGHTN 


In an average year, lightning kills some 400 people 
and causes some 20 million dollars' worth of damage 
in the United States. Most of this loss of life could 
be avoided by obeying a few simple rules. Lightning, 
we know, seeks the shortest path between its parent 
cloud and the ground. Church steeples, flagpoles, and 
lone trees provide a short path, and lightning tends 
to strike them. Hence we should stay away from them 
during thunderstorms. Persons on mountain tops or 
on level plains should lie down. People inside build- 
ings are relatively safe, for lightning usually travels 
down the outside of a building or along water pipes 
or other metal paths. Steel-framed skyscrapers are 
especially safe, for they act as giant lightning rods. 

Why Lightning Rods Give Protection 
The lightning rod, invented by Benjamin Franklin, 
is a metal wire or rod having its tip well above the 
protected structure, and its base in the ground. The 
rod does not protect, however, by “providing a path 
to the ground” for lightning, as we used to suppose. 
It is the point that provides the protection.^ Electric 
charges leak readily from points; so when induction 
from an overhead cloud builds up a, charge upon a 
building, some of the charge leaks, causing a feath- 
ery “brush discharge.” This weakens the attractive 
force between the ground and cloud charges. 

: To insure protection, lightiiing rods should be in- 
by experts. Structures such as oil tanks which 
to take fire are protected best by a series 
connected with wires to form a sort of cage, 
rod protects a horizontal width of from two 
times its height. 

Various Types of Discharges 

Powerful branched flashes (Fig. 1) are called chain 
forked lightning. The St. Elmo’s fire Bern on ships , 
a glow in the rigging is a leakage, or brush dis- 


charge, from shai'p points. Sheet or heat lightning 
results from a discharge inside a cloud, or is a reflec- 
tion from clouds of a distant flash. The rare ball light- 
ning is seen as a ball of fire which rolls over ‘the ground 
and explodes. Its cause is not known. 

Scientific Studies of Lightning 
Many details about lightning still puzzle scientists; but a 
powerful aid in clearing up these puzzles has been developed 
in the “lightning camera.” In the type of camera devised by 
Sir Charles V. Boys, lenses at opposite ends of a whirling 
disk make pictures of the flash. In each picture, successive 
parts of the flash lag behind the position they would occupy 
if the lenses were stationary. When the pictures are placed 
side by side, as shown in Kg. 2, the lag causes the two images 
to spread apart as the flash develops. 

Such pictures, taken by B. T, 
Sohonland and H. CoUena in 1933, 
showed that most flashes are pre- ; 
ceded by a faint "leader stroke" from 
the cloud to the ground. When the 
leader reaches the ground, the main 
flash starts upward. Scientists hope 
that this discovery may point the way 
to developing a complete ez;planatibn 
of electricity. 

Until some better explanation, ap- 
pears, our best theory of lightning: is 
the one devised by Dr. G. O. Simpson 
of the British Meteorological Office, 
Simpson explains the development of 
charges in clouds by sajdng that the 
rising spray carries a mass of free electrons, which make the 
negative Charge. These electrons are torn from water drops, ., 
and the drops are left with positive charge. 

To explain the flash, Simpson used N. B, Dorsey’s idea, 
announced in 1926, of an "electron dart.” A downward mov- 
ing. dart would be a swariD of electrons drawn from . a cloud 
by a positive charge On the ground. This dart is supposed to 
knock electrons oUt of any air molecules it encounters, thus 
lomzOTg them by leaving them with positive charge. This 
ionized air glows,: giving off the light which we see as a flash. 
The “leader stroke" therefore marks the passage of the dart. 
The dart moves faster and faster as it approaches the 


Fig. 2. A Stroke 
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ground, and gathers more electrons. Therefore the ionization For CGntunes Fille has bGen noted for the making of 
effect is most intense when the dart strikes the ground, and linen, linen and damask cloths, and flax thread for 

•an intense glow is caused at the point struck. But passage lace-making and forsewing; “lisle” thread indeed gets 

;t.«amefromth.Sty. areata 

ionization intense enough to cause a strong glow occurs iniports-nt as is the making 01 ribbons and velvet, 
farther and farther from the cloud, and a “main stroke,” or The city also has locomotive and bridge building 
bnght flash strikes upward. _ _ j i, * 1 , j <■ Works, and manufactures beet sugar, chemicals, 

..S.’iTS.i'lSy SLT»S.Ti?. Ar tob»=o. »o.p, etc. Among its ^uoationnl 

ing occurs when several iTr 4 n»s rinsTRnnn RIO.S.SOM.S IS Lille University 

equally good paths open be- - where the great Louis 

s,*or toshes^m^'^n^ur) ^ ^ teaching 

lilacs, with their wealth of The uiac combines its blossoms Into clusters so that they may Austrian bombardment, 
fragrant pinkish purple or nsects more eSectiveiy. world wars of the 

delicate white blossoms, aid in giving a festive air to 20th century it was twice seized by Germany. As a 
the lawns and parks of the north temperate coun- key city of German-occupied France in the second 
tries. This shrub, a native of eastern Europe and World War, it was bombed by the British air force. 
Asia, was brought by European colonists to America, Population, about 200,000. 

for use as massed shrubbery or in hedges. It can Lily. The white lily stands for purity, and artists 

grow into a single treelike bush, from 10 to 25 feet for centuries have pictured the angel Gabriel coming 

high; The shrub is hardy, grows rapidly, and flowers to the Virgin Mary with a spray of lilies in his hand, 
profiisely; but it may become choked with suckers to announce that she is to be the mother of the 
at the base unless they are kept cut away. These Christ-child. The lily is also the sign of the Eesur- 
suckers can be planted elsewhere as a means of start- rection and as such is the Easter flower. In Bermuda 
ing new bushes. great fields of shining lilies are grown for shipment to 

Family name, OZeaceae," genus, Syringa (meaning pipe or fh® United States to adorn our churches at Easter 
tube, and applied because lilac stems once were used as time. In vivid contrast to the fair white lilies are the 
pipestems). Among American species are the oonmion lilac many brightly colored Varieties, more gorgeously 

(Syringa vidgans) with purple flowers; and the Persian lilac arrnvprl in thpir vivid primwm RPnrlpt nranvo or 

(Syringa pmica), , a, smaller shrub with white flowers. a™yea m tiieir yivia ciimson, scarlet, orange, or 

Cultivation often produces beautiful double varieties, golden tints than Solomon in all lus glory. 

Leaves, opposite; flowers, large erect panicles of small flow- The several hundred species of lilies grow only in 

era having a bell-shapad cal^, a 4-lobed eylindiical corplla, the Northern Hemisphere, and most of them are con- 
and 3 Steens attached to the mouth Of the tu^^ fined to the temperate zoue. Most popular- of all is 

I/lttE FfUNCE. In the Middle Ages, Lille, the the lovely white Madonna lily, which grows wild in 

largest city of northern France, grew up about a southern Europe and is hardy enough to thrive in the 
feudal castle on the Deule River, seven miles from the gardens of this country. This was long used as the 
present Belgian frontier. Today it is noted for its Easter lily, but since its flowers often failed to appear 
textile and iron rhanUfactures, its Palais des Beaux in time for Easter, its place has been taken by the 
Arts; winch has one of the richest picture galleries in Bermuda lily. This can be relied on to bloom early 
France, and its library with thousands of rare editions in the spring in its native island or in hothouses in 
and valuable historical documents. the colder climates of Eurone and America. 
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Among the commoner varieties of colored lilies are 
the tiger lily, a native of Japan, which bears dark-red 
purplish-spotted flowers; the Siberian coral lily, which 
has brilliant scarlet flowers; the gold-banded or Japan 
lily, with yellow-banded purple-spotted white flowers; 
„d' ths showy lily, also « I H E ■ ■ t u » k 

other speeies^ange from 2 
tte'united States are the 

orange-red Turk’s cap, the ] 

rrild yellow lily, and the , (i / \ 

southern red lily. . , i . WIHH 

The lily family } 

(LOimae) is one of the ; 

most important groups of [, - 

plants, since so many of . . 

its members, including | N \V ’ - -T 

asnaragus, onion, leek, ; 


Lima, Pehu. in Lima, the magnificent capital city 
of Peru, a rain storm is as much feared as an earth- 
qualce. For the houses, with walls of adobe four to 
six feet thick, are almost earthquake proof, and rarely 
take fire, but a heavy deluge would reduce most of 

c A p " T I r V heap. 

It is fortunate indeed that 
. ' _■ almost from year’s end to 

' . ■ year’s end the city is 

- , without rain. 

- ha>' ^ ' ' ' There are several hand- 

- 1 promenades in the 

, city, and numerous pub- 

‘ , lie squares. On one stands 

' . the cathedral — the finest 

vkIRa ‘ ' churches in 

Ik ^'\ ' ' Lima, and one of the 

M ^ .. ■ , . , , , most noteworthy in Span- 

' j ish America — with a 

[SHF/m ' beautiful Moorish facade 

^ and two lofty towers. 

■ larger houses are 

! made picturesque by 

- .’I lattice-inclosed balconies 

from whose shelter the 
look out on the 


I fj^ street life.^ The roofs 

This orange-red flower ia one of tlie common wild lilies of nonrl +Vib 

the United States. 


jcnia orange-reo nower is one ot me common wild lilies of ncoH hv the common 
the United States. oy mi® couimuii 

la (.Lilium) is people as barnyards. In 

erect stem, narrow sessile leaves, alternate, some cases a COW may spend all her life on the roof 

Whorlcd, and largo showy bell-shaped or of her owner’s residence. 

. nm.lie.in.y..dv.lley,*»ile=E»tofCaU.., 

Mopica) with its brilliant yellow spadh, its port, With which it IS connected by two railroads, 
entirely unrelated genus. tmk r n v np thp vai i by Earthquakes have been frequent 
•oallod lilies, as the bell^ and disastrous, and the dense fogs 

ng to the Iris or Aniaryllis, which prevail in winter render the 

chmate uncomfortable and at times 
unhealthy. In the city is the 
national university of San Marcos— 
the oldest in South America— which 
received its charter from Emperor 
Charles V in 1551. The city was 
founded in 1535 by Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Peru, whose remains 
lie in the, crypt below the cathedral. 


Lily OF THE VALLEY. Nestling 

among the broad cool leaves, the Ih^IhH 

dainty white bells of the lily of the 

valley sway back and forth, wafting 

to the breezes their delicate per- 

fume, This well known plant is pGjpr^M 

native to Europe, Asia, and America,' 

growing in shady damp spots and 

blossoming in the spring months. 

The smooth, linear-shaped leaves^ 

rise directly from the roots and in 

their midst the 6-toothed bells nod 

on their slender green stems. There 

are few plants more satisfactory 

than the lily of the valley. It is cultivated in hot- 

liouses throughout the year, and when planted w 

our gardens, it soon escapes and runs wild_aloni 

shady roadsides, its graceful “befls” nodding in th£ 

breeze. Bciontifie mme, Convdilaria 'm,aj(dis, 


ally fine water 




Lime, When we speak of lime, we commonlymean 
quicklime. This Is a white alkaline substance hav- 
ing considerable power to corrode, or “eat,", animal 
tissues. Quicklime is usually obtained by roasting 
limestone in a kiln or furnace at about 1800° F. This 
change.s the calcium carbonate of limestone (see Lime- 
stone) to calcium Oxide (CaO), or quicklime. Since 
ciuicklime is alkaline and chemically active, it is useful 
in many processes such as removing hair from hides 
and correcting acidity in soils and various liquids 
such as sugar-cane juice. Another common use is in 
mortar and plaster making. 

To make mortar, lime is slaked by adding water. 
This changes the oxide to a hydroxide (CaOH). Coarse 
sand, cinders, or pulverized stone is mixed in, and 
the mixture is used to bind or cover bricks or stones. 
As the mixture dries, it absorbs carbon dioxide from 
the air to form calcium carbonate, and also combines 
with the silica of the sand to form calcium silicate. 
.These substances bind the bricks or stones together. 
Quicklime exposed to air is ruined for mortar mak- 
ing, by absorption of carbon dioxide (air-slaking). 
Lime plaster is made by mixing hair with water- 
slaked lime. 

Pure calcium oxide is formed by melting limestone 
in an electric furnace. Under intense heat this gives 
a strong white light. Lime lights (atep called calcium 
lights or Drummond lights) were formerly used for 
stage lighting. 

A solution of calcium hydroxide in water is called 
Kmewater. This is used in medicine to correct acidity, 
to prevent milk from curdling in large lumps, and 
with certain oils as a liniment for burns. Limewater 
reveals the presence of carbon dioxide by becoming 
cloudy. It is an antidote for poisoning by mineral 
or oxalic acids. 

Limericks, Rudyard Kipling has given us the fol- 
lowing specimen of nonsense verse called a limerick: 

There was a small boy of Quebec, , 

Who was buried in snow to his neck; 

When they said, “Are you friz?” . 

He replied, “Yes I is — 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 

Limericks became popular after Edward Lear, an 
English artist, published (1846) a collection he had 
written to amuse young friends. Writing limericks 
is still a favorite diversion, especially for newspaper 
contests. In such contests four lines are given, and 
a prize is offered for the best fifth line. 

The limerick verse form originated, it is said, at 
Irish parties. Each guest would make up a line of 
nonsense verse m this meter; then the whole company 
joined in a chorus with the wordsi “Will you come up 
to Limerick?” , Limerick is the chief port: on the west 
ooast of Ireland. 

Limestone, Without help from chemistry and the 
microscope we might find it hard to believe that 
the rock called limestone came from sea shells and 
corals. But chemistry tells us that shells and corals 
owe their stiffness to calcium carbonate (CaCOa), of- 


LIME TREE 

ten called “carbonate of lime.” Limestone also is 
mainly calcium carbonate; and the microscope enables 
us to see the remains of animals which formed it. 

Hence we know that limestone is sedimentary rock, 
formed from shells and other “limey” material in the 
oceans that in past ages covered the limestone regions. 
Outstanding regions of this sort in the United States 
are the present site of the Rocky Mountains, the 
valleys of the Mississippi, Ohio, and St. Lawrence 
rivers, and much of Texas (see Geology). 

Limestone is one of our most useful rocks. It is 
our chief source of lime; it is used in making port- 
land cement (see Cement) and in smelting iron and 
lead (see Iron and Steel) ; and it is one of our impor- 
tant building materials. Architects like to use it 
because it wears better than sandstone, it can be 
shaped more easily than granite, and it weathers from 
nearly white to a beautiful gray. Oolitic limestone, 
quarried at Bedford, Ind., and elsewhere, is particu- 
larly fine building stone because of its texture 
resembling fish-eggs (hence the name oolitic, from the 
Greek word for eggs). 

Crushed limestone is used on macadam roads. Farm- 
ers use ground limestone to neutralize soil acids that 
attack calcium and other salts needed by plants. Such 
protection is given naturally when soils have a lime- 
stone foundation. 

Travertine limestone and calcareous tufa consist of 
calcium carbonate deposited from hard water, 
Stalactites and stalagmites in caves are formed in 
the same way. Limestone rock is often riddled with 
oaves because water and carbon dioxide, dissolve the 
limestone. Chalk is a soft white limestone containing 
the shells of foraminifera (see Chalk). Marble is a 
metamorphic, or transformed, limestone crystallized 
by pressure and perhaps heat (see Marble). 

Lime tree. N o flavor is more acceptable in a cool-, 
ing drink on a hot day than a dash of lime juice. 
This comes from a fruit lilce a small, green lemon. 
Limes are smaller and rounder than lemons, and have 
a thinner rind and more sharply acid juice. 

The lime tree is a native of southeastern Asia, 
particularly India. Most of the limes sold in the 
United States come from plantations in the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Florida. The trees, which do not 
grow more than eight feet high, start bearing in the 
third year and attain full growth when six or seven 
years old. Since the fruit spoils, readily, it is shipped 
green. A cross or hybrid between the lime and the 
kumquat, called a limequat, is hardier than the lime 
and yields more juice and pulp. 

Lime juice, often concentrated by evaporation, is 
matkoted both for flavoring and as a source of citric 
acid. British sailors are called “lime-juicers” or 
“limeys” because of the British law requiring a, 
regular, allowance of lime or lemon juice at sea to 
prevent scurvy (see Vitamins). 

The name lime tree , is also, applied to various 
species of linden (sec Linden). . Scientific name of 
the true Ume iree, Citrus auraniifolia. 
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itpijEW BIRTH of OUR NEW SOIL, the FIRST AM] 

How Ahraham Lincoln Rose from Obscurity to One of the Greatest Places 
Ihs Struggles against Early Poverty, His Fight to Preserve 
Union and Free the Slave, and His Tragic End 


The Beautiful Lincoln Memorial In 'Washington 


Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb OUT judgment for the hour. 

But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 
New birth of our new soil, 

The first American. 

— PROM Lownut’s ‘commemoration odb' 




He Becomes a Lawyer 


When he was 22, Lincoln left home and worked i 
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sometimes had to take his ax and clear a way for the 
team and wagon. The first year there on Pigeon 
Creek, while Thomas was building a cabin, the family 
lived in a “half-faced camp" — a roofed shelter with 
three walls and one open side. 

Nancy died from the "milk 
sickness,” a fever that killed 
many pioneers. At that time 
Abraham was nine years old 
and his sister Sarah was eleven. 

The boy helped his father make 
her cofto. 

Soon after Nancy’s death, 

Thomas Lincoln married again. 

His second wife was Sarah 
Bush Johnston, a widow with 
three children. She brought 
feather mattresses, pillows, and 
other furnishings to make the 
cabin home more comfortable. 

She brought, too, kindness and 
sympathy. To young Abe es- 
pecially she gave guidance and 
encouragement. Thomas Lin- 
coln thought that education 
was nonsense, but the step- 
mother insisted that the boy 
should have a chance to go to 
school. 

Lincoln was eager for learn- 
ing, though, as ho said later, 
there was nothing in his back- 
woods life to excite ambition 
for education. He went to 
school scarcely twelve months 
over a period of ten years, but 
by studying and reading in his 
spare time: he taught himself. 

“The things I want to know 
are in books”’ he said. He read 
and reread the few volumes he 
could find in the neighborhood 
-—the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, 

'Robinson Crusoe’, ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’, a history of the 
Unitdd States, Weems’ ‘Life of 
Washington’, the laws of In- 
diana, and lessons in elocution. Once he walked six 
thiles to borrow an English gramihar. He often wrote 
letters for the neighbors and made speeches to anyone 
who would listen. : 

His Early Manhood 

In 1.828, and again in 1830, Lincoln went as helper 
on a flatboat down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
This was the usual frontier way of taking produce to 
market. In the South he got his first sight of slavery.. 
It made a deep impression on him. “If ever. I get a 
chance to hit that thing, I’H hit it hard,” he is 
reported to have said. -There is no doubt that ever 
afterwards he did hate slavery. 


clerk in a store at New Salem, 111., on the Sangamon 
River. The store failed. Then he tried various kinds 
of work — running a store of his own, managing the 
village postolTice, surveying. 
Lincoln was not a successful 
business man. His own store 
failed, and it took him almost 
20 years to pay the debts. 
People liked him, however, and 
respected him as one of the vil- 
lage leaders. He was tall— six 
feet four inches — and strong. 
He could hold his own in the 
rough wrestling bouts and 
games of the community, and 
he was fond of telling humor- 
ous stories. But it was chiefly 
his honesty and sound judg- 
ment that won respect for him. 
Good-humored and tolerant of 
all kinds of people, he had a 
rare gift for making friends. 

When the Black Hawk War 
broke out in 1832, Lincoln en- 
listed. His fellow volunteers, 
the “Clary Grove Boys,” elect- 
ed him captain of their com- 
pany. Lincoln saw DO fighting, 
but his willingness to volunteer 
added to his popularity, 

When he enlisted, Lincoln 
was campaigning for a seat in 
the Illinois legislature. He was 
defeated, but two years later, 
when he was just 25, he ran 
again and was elected on the 
Whig ticket. Three times fol- 
lowing, he was reelected for 
two-year terms. 

In the legislature he made 
many friends and had his first 
training in political strategy 
and in handling people. He 
was the leader of his party in 
the House and took an active 
part in having the capital of 
Illinois moved from Vandalia to Springfield. 

During his years in New Salem, Lincoln had read 
constantly and, widely— poetry, history, biography, 
and lawi Now he had made up his mind to become a 
lawyer, and he began to read all the law books he could 
find. In 1837 he went to Springfield to begin his legal 
career. Major John T. Stuart took him into partner- 
ship. As a lawyer Lincoln prospered in a modest way. 
His ability to think clearly and to express his thoughts 
forcefully and simply was especially valuable. After 
Stuart went to Washington, Lincoln went into part- 
nership with Judge Stephen T. Logan. Later, he be- 
came a partner of William H. Herndon. 




ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
1861-1S6S 

[ Fort Sumter fired on and Civil War 
begun (April 12, 1861). 
Lincoln calls for troops (April IS). 
Union defeat at Bull Run (July21). 
‘Trent’ Affair (Nov. 8) threatens 
war with England. 
‘Monitor’ and ‘Merrimac’ engage- 
ment (March 9, 1862). 
Grant’s victory at Shiloh 
(April 6-7). 

Slavery abolished in District of 
Columbia (April 16). 

New Orleans taken by Farragut 
(April 2S). 

McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign 
(March to July). 

Lincoln attacked for repressive 
measures. 

Democrats gain in Congressional 
elections. 

Emancipation Proclamation 
(Jan. 1, 1863). 

West Virginia admitted as a State 
(June 20). 

Lee defeated at Gettysburg 
(July 1-3). 

Vicksburg taken by Grant (July 4). 
Draft riots in New York City (July). 
Grant made commander-in-chief 
(March 12, 1864). 

Sheridan wastes Shenandoah 
Valley (October). 

Sherman’s march through Georgia 
to the Sea (November-December). 
Nevadaadmitted as a State (Oct.3 1) . 
Lincoln reelected (Nov. 8) against 
McClellan. 

Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
(April 9, 1865). 

Lincoln shot (April 14). 
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He Becomes a National Figure 


Xiincolii^s iifti wss the deatli of port to the new Tiepublica-ii party, which insisted that 
ig girl of New Salem whom he under no condition should slavery be allowed to 
i plunged him into deep despair, expand. His speeches during this period show that 
larried Mary Todd, a Kentucky he was beginning to oppose slavery not only because 
"■field. They had four children, he thought it morally unsound, but_ also because he 
LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS Saw in it a threat to 

- • ''‘'r " “ '■ democratic institu- 

4 .-'T* ■- ■ tions. 

'\ . In 1858, SteplienA. 

Douglas, who had 
written the Kansas-, 
Nebraska bill, came 

loiiR xuDKi' \NO ‘t'/LN I Up for reolectioii to 

Ht^SBuOUGMl roR.xH j TTi~.*'h i C!+ + 

ON' fHl> C.Q -iTuNirNT A w NA i i<>N' j the United States sen- 

D Wirn'csteuiON^ . ate from Illinois. Since 

tivii '.CMUiiSuMC 'Jt'ii' ,HiR MAT , the strongest and most 

.- popular figure in the 

anti-slavery forces, 

BAnirrlTDpr \i ^ ^ t h 6 R e p u b lie ans 

- namedhimaathecan- 

f ' didate to oppose 
t Douglas. In accepting 

nomination he 

■t . i stated the issue before 

'' the country in these 

u " "" ' ■ memorable words: 

‘“A house divided 

y' , iti ' - ■ against itself cannot 

f' > stand.’ I believe this 
' . iMi V.-G foviu ,■, D ‘ ■! government cannot 

j .■ endure permanently 

e'-'* [ ■: free. I do not expect 

-lA-v: t - the Union to be dis- 

-T" i'-ii 

■U-.j i J r>^utIdoexpectthat 

*1' ? — ‘li-'yTt, 1 ./ 4 1 it will cease to be 

", * \ } ■■ , iiV ■*?" ! : divided. It will be- 

‘ " ' I all thing or 

all the other.” No 

r4Sa. '' ' ' Lincoln was the man 

■' r .,... ■ _ 1 who would save the 

‘ Union: 

This photograph shows the Gettysburg Address carved into the stone of the t* 1 i -rs 

Lincoln Memorial in Washington, T>. C. The address was delivered by Liincoln anCI iJOlIg- 

President Lincoln at the dedication of the national cemetery on the Gettys- laa mof in a corio« nf 

>.,ir«r Hn+tlAfiaM TV^v 10. TK.> wna a* tha 1»» AH tt btJlieb U1 
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Generals and Statesmen 


Cabinet oa July 22, 1862. At his right are tion, and the scene was re-enacted for the artist. The Cabine 
War sliterf aii^tajitoa(Beat6d)> JjeegM tooh place in what was then the offlclai business rbhm d 

Seward Q?ii immediately at Lincoln’s left are W elles, Navy ; and the White House, Lincoln is shown listening to the r emarJcs o 
master Smith, Intenor| and Blair, Post- thememberaofhisCabinet.ChaaewantedmoreforcefulworSgfi 
S ?hA Bates is seated at the fat end regard to the arming of the Negroes, Blair thought the Proclama* 

.•\^® ®flK*'aving shown in this photograph was from tion would cost the administration the fall elections. Seward ao- 
inffmiHA proved of the policy, but did not want the document publishe^d 

ngmade at the White House m 1864. Lincoln told Carpenter what at that time. So Lincoln agreed to defer it to later in the vear 
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Facing the Civil War 


LINCOLN 


LINCOLN’S FAMILY IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Of Lincoln’s four sons, only Robert, the eldest (center), lived to maturity. Edward, the second, died in Infancy^, William, who sits 
next to his mother, died in the White House at the age of 12. Thomas ("Tad"), the youngest, died in Chicago at 18. 

Wlien the Republican nominating convention met the Confederate States (see Civil War and Recon- 
at Chicago in 1860, Lincoln was one of the lesser can- struction; Confederate States of America). Hostilities 
didates, and it was supposed that the nomination began a month after Lincoln’s inauguration, and his 
would go to Seward of New York. The opposition to term as president coincided with the four years of the 
Seward, however, was powerful, and it finally united Civil War. That struggle, as he saw it, was fought 
upon Lincoln, who was nominated on the third ballot, primarily to vindicate the principle of self-govern- 
A split in the Democratic party insured Lincoln’s ment. If the United States should fall, then free 
election. Lincoln, incidentally, had done much to government would have little chance of survival any- 
bring this split about. In his debate with Douglas he where. "For my own part,” Lincoln told his private 
had made it clear that Douglas’ “Freeport Doctrine,” secretary, “I consider the central idea pervading this 
which satisfied the Northern Democrats, was a very struggle is the necessity of proving that popular 
different thing from the unlimited expansion of slavery government is not an absurdity. We must settle the 
that the South wanted. This difference caused the question now, whether, in a free government, the 
Southern Democrats to refuse to accept Douglas as minority have the right to break up the government 
their candidate, The Northern Democrats, however, whenever they choose. If we fail, it will go far to 
would have no one else, so the Southern Democrats prove the incapability of the people to govern them- 
nominated a candidate of their own, John C. Breckin- selves.” In dedicating the Gettysburg battlefield as a 
ridge, of Kentucky. A fourth ticket, the Cpnstitu- national cemetery, he developed in words as eloquent 
tional Union, headed by John Bell, of Tennessee, and as have ever been spoken, the same theme, that 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, helped further to “government of the people, by the people, and for the 
divide the opposition to Lincoln, who carried nearly people shall notperish from the earth.” 
every Northern state, and had a clear majority of the When Lincoln went into the presidency he was not 
electoral college. The electoral vote stood: Lincoln yet a great executive. He did not hesitate, however, 
180, Breckinridge 72, Bell 39, Douglas 12. In the last to surround himself with the greatest men in his party, 
weeks of the campaign, Douglas abandoned the North and he learned how to command theni. He learned, 
to the Republicans, and in alarm at the growing talk also, by painful experiment, the necessity of making 
of secession, made a tour of the slave states to plead difficult decisions and of making them in time, 
for BeU, who was pledged to maintain the Union. In one respect Lincoln was preeminent from the 

Lincoln’s election was followed in a few weeks by beginning, lie knew people, and could read accu- 
the secession of South Carolina and the formation of rately the public mind. He saved half the border 
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A Master of Public Opinion 



LINCOLN- DOUGLAS DEBATES { 


states to the Union when, by a single false step, a 
single harsh word, he might have lost them all. His 
timely issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation 
conciliated radical anti-slavery men in the North, and 
by giving to the war an anti-slavery twist made im- 
possible British intervention in behalf of the South. 
(See Emancipation Proclamation.) He treated de- 
serters with tenderness, and peace-at-any-price men 
with ridicule. “ Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier 
boy who deserts while I must not touch a hair of the 
wily agitator who induces him to desert?" 

Despite his knowledge of people and his success at 
selecting men for civil positions, he had difficulty in 
securing able military leaders. No commander seemed 
capable of coping with the tactics of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. Congress and public opinion ever clamored for 
victories and criticized delays, though time was neces- 
sary to build an army from raw recruits. This pressure 
forced the President to issue military orders and dic- 
tate strategy, though he realized his lack of military 
Imowledge. After July 1862, when Lincoln put Gen- 
eral Halleek in command of the Union armies in place 
of McClellan, the supreme control of war policies was 
directly in Lincoln’s hands. Thereafter his personal 
story is merged with the liistory of the war. 

Lincoln’s opponents in his second presidential cam- 
paign in 1864 said the war was a failure and blamed 
him for it. They criticized such strong emergency 
measures as the suspension of the right of kabms 
corpus as, unconstitutional. But the voters were with 
him, and he defeated Gen. George B. McClellan, the 
Democratic candidate, by a good majority. 

Just five days after General Lee’s surrender, the 
President was shot in Ford’s Theater by a fanatical 
Southern sympathizer, John Wilkes Booth, and died 
the next morning, April 15, 1865, His death was a 
misfortune for the whole country, but especially for 
the South. His assassination revived in many North- 
ern breasts a dying hatred for the defeated foe, and at 
the same time it robbed the conquered states of an 
able and sincere friend. Lincoln sympathized with the 
war-torn South and wished it back in the Union on 
the easiest pos.sible terms. This purpose was in his 
mind when, a few weeks before his death, he closed his 
second inaugural address with these words: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
k: the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne, 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphan^ to do all 
which may achieve and - cherish a just ,and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all: nations.'" 

, Among the best biographiBs of Lincoln are Nioolay and 
Hay's ‘Abraham Lincoln’, Ida M. Tarball's ‘Life of Abraham 
Lineoin’, Lord Charnwood’s ‘Abraham Lincoln', Carl Sand- 
burg’s ‘Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years' and his 'Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The War Years', N. W. Stephenson’s ‘Lincoln’, 
and Albert J. Beveridge’s ‘Abraham Lincoln, 18O0-185S . : 
The younger reader will like Nioolay’s ‘Boys’ Life of Lin- - 
:Coln', Mrs. J. T. Bayne's ‘Tad Lincoln's Father’, and Qarl . 
Sandburg’s ‘Abe Lincoln Grows Up'- The last title reprints : 
the first 27 chapters of ‘Abraham Littooln, the Prairie Years . : 


Lwgoln-douglas DEBATES. On July 24, 1858, 
Abraham Lincoln challenged Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas to a series of seven joint debates during 
the campaign for election to the Illinois legislature, 
which in turn was to elect a United States Senator. 
Douglas, a Democrat, was seeking reelection, opposed 
by Lincoln, who had accepted the Republican nomina- 
tion in his “house-divided-against-itself" speech. 

Although the immediate prize was the senatorship 
from Hlinois, the contest was fought on a national 
stage. Douglas, as chairman of the committee on ter- 
ritories in the Senate, was responsible for the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, and was not only one of the half dozen 
leaders of his party but one of the great public figures 
of the day. Lincoln was about to prove himself the 
great “convincer.” That these two men felt the part 
they were playing is certain. In his speech at Quincy, 
Lincoln described the debates as “the successive acts 
of a drama to be enacted not merely in the face of 
audiences like this, but in the face of tlie nation , . .’’ 

Both Lincoln and Douglas were skilled campaign- 
ers. Douglas had certain material advantages. As 
attorney for an Illinois railroad he had a special train 
when necessary. Lincoln made his way from town to 
town as best he could, and once was on a freight train 
which had to switch to a siding to let Douglas’ special 
pass. But in clearness, force, and moral earnestness 
Lincoln was more than a match for the “ Little Giant.” 

The first meeting was held at Ottawa, Aug. 21, 
1868, and the last at Alton, October 15. The others 
were at Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Galesburg, 
and Quincy. At the second meeting, at Freeport, Lin- 
coln prepared a trap for Douglas which changed the 
course of American history. Disregarding the advice 
of his friends, Lincoln asked Douglas if the people of a 
territory could exclude slavery. According to Douglas’ 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, the answer should be 
yes, but according to the Dred Scott Decision, which 
declared that Congress had no power to exclude slav- 
ery from a territory,; the answer should be no. If 
Douglas answered yes, he would displease the South; 
if he answered no, he would lose support in the North. 
Douglas answered as Lincoln had expected, that no 
matter what the court might do, “slavery cannot 
exist a day or an hour anywhere unless it is supported 
by local police regulations, ” and that a territory could 
by “unfriendly legislation” keep out slavery. 

The immediate result of the debates was a great 
disappointment to Lincoln, who declared that he was 
: ‘Tike the boy who stubbed his toe. It hurt too bad to 
laugh, and he was tOo big to cry.’’ The Illinois legis- 
latures reSlected Douglas, but this “ Freeport Doctrine” 
of Douglas was the direct cause of the break in the 
Democratic party in 1860, when, the Southern Demo- 
crats refused to have Douglas as their candidate for 
the presidency. In spite of defeat, Lincoln was now 
more widely and favorably known, and was a possi- 
bility for the Ilepublioan presidential nonaination 
two years later. (Nee Douglas, Stephen .4.; Dred Scott 
Decision; Kanaas-Nebraska Act; Lincoln^ Abraham.) 




Anne Morrow Lindbergh became an enthusiastic partner In her husband’s later flights. The two are shown here together in their 
own plane at the start o£ one of their long expeditions, during which Mrs. Lindbergh served as navigator and radio operator. 
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He Studies Mechanical Engineering 


AMERICA’S 

1 INDBERGH, Charles AUGUSTUS (born 1902). What 
'' the name of Wright means in the story of machines 
that fly, the name of Lindbergh means in the drama 
of the men who fly the machines. On May 20 and 21, 
1927, Charles Lindbergh, 


LONE EAGLE o/ the SKY 

in 1918. He enjoyed the travel that enriched his 


then 25 years old, flew 
alone ‘ in a small mono- 
plane from New York to 
Paris. He was the first 
aviator to conquer the 
Atlantic Ocean single- 
handed, and his youth, 
skill, and courage cap- 
'tured the world’s imag- 
ination and gave the ad- 
venture a place among 
the epics of heroism. 

Charles Lindbergh was 
born Feb. 4, 1902, at 
his grandfather’s home 
in Detroit, Mich. His 
father, w'hose first name 
he bore, had been brought 
in infancy from Sweden 
to a Miimesota farm and 
had married Evangeline Lodge Land, a teacher. The 
boy’s first years were spent on the family farm near 
little Falls, Minn., but after 1906, when his father 
was elected to Congress, his winter home was in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the summers, he enjoyed life on the 
farm in Minnesota, where he and his father were free 
to put on old clothes and go hunting, fishing, and 
boating together. This faim was made; the “CWles 
A. Lindbergh State Park” in 1931. 

The boy traveled so much with his parents that he 
attended more than a dozen elementary schools. His 
mother helped him to adjust himself to their varying 
reqtiirements. He completed his high-school course in 
three and one-half years, graduating at l.ittle Falls 


school days, but the thing that fascinated him most 
was machinery. He knew every part of his old bicycle, 
motorcycle, and automobile, and could assemble the 

tractor that he ran on 

young CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER 


This is Lindbergh when he was eight years old, photographed with 
his mother. Already he showed a mechanical bent, and his mother, 
who had been a teacher, encouraged him to think for himself. 


the farm. 

Training for His 
Life’s Work 
At 18 he entered the 
University of Wisconsin 
to studj’ mechanical en- 
gineering. He mastered 
his work, but he was 
restless. He wanted to 
fly. At the close of his 
third semester he left the 
university to enter an 
aviation school at Lin- 
coln, Neb. There he 
worked with motors, 
learned to make para- 
chute jumps, and to walk 
along the wing of an air- 
plane in flight. AtAmer- 
icus, Ga., he made his 
first solo flight in April 1923. Part of his expenses he 
earned by “barnstorming” — ^taking people for short 
flights or giving exhibitions of parachute jumping 
and wing-waUcing. 

In March 1924 he enlisted as a flying cadet in the 
United States Army and trained at Brooks, and Kelly 
fields, near San Antonio, Tex. He was graduated in 
February 1925 with the rating of pursuit pilot and the 
rank of second lieutenant in the Army Air Corps 
Reserve. 

Later in 1925, Lindbergh tested airplanes for a St. 
Louis firm. When this firm was awarded the contract 
for flying mail between Chicago and St. Louis, Lind- 
bergh made the first flight over the route Apr. 15, 


LINDBERGH AND HIS W I FE — CO MP AN I O N S OF THE AIR 
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He Decides to Try for Prize 


Coolidge presented him with the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and made him a colonel in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. Medals and gifts poured in on him from 
all pai’ts of the world. 

A Career Devoted to Promoting Aviation 
Lindbergh soon indicated that he would give his life 
largely to the task of inspiring confidence in the air- 
plane as a practical means of world-wide transporta- 

IS FAMOUS PLANE f ““j 

mercial offers that would 

have made a fortune for 
Sponsored by the 
Daniel Guggenheim 
Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, 
he flew the Spirit of St 
Louis to cities in every 
state of the Union. He 
then made a good-will 
swing over Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the 
West Indies, which 
ended Feb, 13, 1928, be- 
fore giving his plane to 
the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He was made air 
counsel to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and 
adviser to commercial 
aviation companies. 

In 1929 he married 
Anne Morrow, daughter, 
of Dwight W. Morrow, 
who was then ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. She 
accompanied him on 
most of his later expedi- 
tions. In 1931 they 
blazed a northern air 
route from New York to 
China. Mrs. Lindbergh 
was radio operator, navi- 

ofSt Louis at Roosevelt Field on Long Island. Down gator, and co-pilot. In 1933 the Lindberghs made a 
the runway the plane lurched and bounded. Heavily 30,000-mile air trip, circling the entire North Atlantic 
loaded with gasoline, it clung to the earth, bounced, coast line, to study air lanes and bases for commercial 
dropped, and then lifted slowly. At 7:52 A.M., transatlantic flying. In 1937 they surveyed a possible 
“We” were off, vanishing in a drizzle. Just before air route from England to India, 
nightfall, Lindljergh passed over St. John’s, New- Lindbergh’s Contributions to Science 

foundland, on the way to the open sea. Through Lindbergh also made contributions to archeology 
fog, rain, and sleet, the plane throbbed, on, true to and the technique of medical research. In 1929, flying 
the course. At 10 P.M., Paris time, M:a,y 21,: a crowd over^ Yucatan, he photographed hitherto unknown 
at Le Bourget Field heard the faint drone of a motor, ruins of the Mayan civilization. Working with Dr. 


plane. Early in 1927, he 
ivent to San Diego to 
superintend the build- 
ing of a Ryan mono- 
plane, which he named 
the Spirit of St. Louis. 

(For picture and descrip- 
tion, see Airplane.) 

Lindbergh put his new 
plane through severe 
tests. On May 10, 1927, 
he flew it from San 
Diego to St. Louis; and 
on May 12, he leaped to 
New York, setting a new 
ooast-to-coast record. 

He entered his name in 
the contest for the Or- 
teig prize. Only a few 
days before, on May 8, 
the famous French aces 
Nungesser and Coli had 
perished in their attempt 
to fly from Paris to New 
York. When news spread 
that Lindbergh would 
try, to fly the Atlantic 
alone, people shuddered. 

Few knew how carefully 
he had prepared. 

Off for Paris 

Early in the morning _ 

of May 20 Lindbergh TUs photograph of Lindbergh beside The Spirit of Si. 
climbed into the Spirit 
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was bom in 1930, was kidnaped and killed in 1932. 
In 1936 the Lindberghs established themselves in Eu- 
rope. Returning to the United States in 1939, Lind- 
bergh soon became a spokesman for the group which 
was opposed to American intervention in the second 
World War. After Pearl Harbor, he took active part in 
the war effort of the United States by serving as a con- 
sulting engineer in the manufacture of aircraft. 

Mrs. Lindbei’gh's books include ‘North to the Orient', 
‘Listen! the Wind', describing the 1931 and 1933 flights; 
and ‘The Wave of the Future' (1940). 

Linden. The American linden, more properly 
called the basswood, is the largest of the 18 species of 
linden native to North America. Local names applied 
to the various species are linn, white basswood, bee 
tree, lime tree, and whitewood. The basswood thrives 
in woods and river bottoms from Canada south to 
Georgia and westward. In summer its flowers with 
their unusually penetrating fragrance attract great 
swarms of bees. Honey from the nectar thus obtained 
has a distinctive flavor and is delicious. The tree may 
live for several hundred years and some specimens are 
more than 100 feet high. (For pictures, see Trees.) 

The southern basswood, a much smaller tree, is 
found from Indiana to Florida. It is distinguished by its 
leaves, which have a hairy, silvery-white undersurface. 

The European linden, often called the lime, is culti- 
vated extensively as a shade tree in the Old World. 
Berlin's famous street Unier den Linden was so named 
because of its linden trees. 

Basswood is light and white, and is used chiefly for 
food containers, such as honey boxes and headings for 
flour barrels. It is also used for veneer, furniture, 
musical instruments, and excelsior. The fibrous inner 
bark (bast) is used in mats, chair seats, and baskets. 

Scientific name of basswood, Tilia glabra; of southern 
basswood, rfim heterophylla. Bark of mature trees has deep 
vertical ridges, separating into thin scales. Leaves 4 to 7 
inches long, heart-shaped. Flowers yellowish white, in 
drooping clusters on slender stalks suspended from leafy 
bract. Fruit greenish gray, round, downy, and nutliko; 
remains attached to bract. 

Linen, “Purple and fine linen” was the raiment of 
princes in Biblical days, and fine linen is still a luxury. 
The glossy luster of fine table damask rivals silk 
brocade. The snowy whiteness of bleached linen and 
its smooth dirt-repelling surface make it the preferred 
material for shirts, collars, and handkerchiefs. Be- 
cause linen is an excellent conductor of heat, linen 
sheets and garments are delightfully cool for summer. 
Linen towels are preferable to cotton because they 
absorb moisture more readily. Its great tensile 
strength makes linen desirable for sailcloth at one 
end of the scale and the most delicate handmade 
laces at the other. Heirlooms of lace and table linen, 
as well as Egyptian mummy cloths, attest the dur- 
ability of linen. 

: ; On the other hand, linen takes dyes less readily 
than silk, cotton, or wool, and fades more easily. It 
is more difficult to weave than cotton because it is 
less elastic and the threads break more readily. 
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The processes by which linen is made from the flax 
fiber are described in the article on Flax. Formerly 
linen was often woven with wool to make “linsey- 
woolsey,” which pioneer women used for their dresses. 
The finest lace threads are still spun by hand, and 
it is said that the finest are spun in damp cellars, the 
spinner making, by touch alone, a thread too fine to 
be seen. 

The quickest test for the purity of linen, and the 
one which, though not infallible, is generally em- 
ployed, is the touch of the moistened finger; if the 
moisture comes through slowly, the fabric is probably 
part cotton. Another test is to set a thread on fire; 
cotton will blaze, but linen will smolder. The surest 
method is first to boil all the dressing out of a sample 
and then put it in a 60 per cent solution of caustic 
soda; this will turn cotton light yellow and linen 
almost brown. 

The valley of the Nile was the. original home of 
flax and linen. Some of the chief centers of linen man- 
ufacture today are Belfast (Ireland), Dundee and 
Dunfermline (Scotland), Leeds (England), and certain 
towns in northern France, Belgium, and Germany. 
LINN^;, Cakl von (1707-1778). The Swedish nat- 
uralist and physician Linnd brought into general use 
the system of naming plants and animals which is now 
universally employed. This is the binomial (two- 
name) system, in which each plant and each animal 
is assigned a name consisting of two Latin words. 
The first word is the name of the genus, and the 
second is the name of the species. {See Biology.) So 
important was Linn(5's work of classification, espe- 
cially in botany, that he is called the “Father of 
Systematic Botany,” 

Linn6, who is more often known as Linnaeus (the 
Latin form of his name, under which he wrote) was 
born at Rashult, Sweden. His father was a pastor and 
hoped that the boy would follow the same calling. But ' 
Carl was more interested in plants and animals than 
in reading, and did so poorly at school that his father 
proposed to apprentice him to a shoemaker. The 
village physician saw, however, that the boy had 
unusual gifts and encouraged the father to help him 
while he studied medicine at the University of Upp- 
sala. Here his talents soon won him an appointment 
as assistant in botany. Later the Academy of Sciences 
of Uppsala sent him on a 6,000-mile botanical survey 
of Lapland. He supported himself by lecturing and 
tutoring, but was too poor to take his degree. Aid 
came from his future wife, who helped provide the 
funds with which he obtained his doctor’s degree in 
medicine at a university in Holland. 

In Holland Linn6 got the position of medical attend- 
ant to an Amsterdam banker, who had a large botanic 
garden. Linn6 was made director of this, and in the 
next few years published his ‘Systema naturae’ and 
‘Genera plantarum’, into later editions of which he 
introduced his famous system of classification. 

After scientific journeys to France and England 
Linn6 returned to Stockholm to practise medicine. 
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la 1742 he was appointed to the chair of botany at 
Uppsala. There he spent the rest of his active life. 
Students came to him from all quarters of the civi- 
lized world, and searched the earth for specimens to 
contribute to his studies.^ 

Linnd's system of classification was an artificial one. 
In botany it was based mainly on the number of sta- 
mens and pistils in the flower. He himself regarded it 
as only a temporary convenience, to be supplanted by 
a natural system whenever the fundamental relation- 
ships of the plants should become known. In the 19th 
century the theory of evolution supplied the Icnowl- 
edge needed to set up a natural system, but the broad 
outlines of the LinnOan system were retained. 
Linoleum and Oilcloth. Linoleum was introduced 
as a floor covering in England in 1860 by Frederick 
Walton, who coined the name and patented the mod- 
ern process of manufacture. It is made by mixing 
ground cork, oxidized linseed oil, various gums, and 
coloring matter, then pressing the mass on a backing 
of jute burlap. It is hung in drying rooms to season 


for a period of one to six weeks, depending on the 
tliickness and quality. 

Plain linoleum has no pattern and comes in solid 
colors, or in two tones of one color. Printed linoleum 
is made by stamping a design of oil paints on a thin 
grade of the plain. Inlaid linoleums, the most expen- 
sive kind, have the color and pattern extending 
through to the burlap backing. 

Linoleum should be cemented down to keep it 
smooth and even and to prevent moisture from getting 
under it. If improperly laid it will buckle and crack. 
Varnish on the printed linoleums and wax on the in- 
laid and plain varieties will preserve their life. Strong 
soaps and cleaning powders are injurious. 

An inexpensive felt-base floor covering which re- 
sembles printed linoleum has a base of paper or felt 
saturated with asphalt and finished with paint and 
a printed design. 

Oilcloth is made by a similar process of coating 
coarse cloth with white lead mixed with pigments, 
then printing a pattern on the surface. 


The MARVELOUS LINOTYPE and WHAT IT DOES 


T INOTYPE. In 1885, 

^ after many years of 
experimenting, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, a natural- 
ized American of German 
bii'th, patented the lino- 
type, a, revolutionary in- 
vention wiiich is one of the mechanical marvels of 
the world. Mergenthaler’s fii’st successful machine 
was put into operation by the New York Tribune in 
1886. With many improvements contributed by 
numerous inventor.?, linotype machines today print 
most of the world’s newspapers, and many magazines 
and books. Many men before Mergenthaler had 
worked on inventions for typesetting machines that 
would “compo.se,” or bring together the type by 
touching a keyboard, but these devices were usually 
too cumbersome, and required two or even three men 
to operate them, so they remained mere curiosities. 

Since the 15th century, when Gutenberg, also a 
German, developed the method of casting individual 
metal types, printing had made comparatively slow 
progress. Before Gutenberg’s time, artists had already 
learned to cut pictures in wood, andhad inked thewood 
blocks and printed proofs from them. Some artists 
also out brief captions, describing the pictures, in the 
wood; but it was apparently Gutenberg who first of 
all worked out a process for rapidly and cheaply cast- 
ing separate types of accurate dimensions in metal. 

Setting Type by Hand 

Out , of Gutenberg’s invention grew all modern 
printing. But the type was all set by hand, the books 
our fathers read having been printed from type set. 
up a letter at a time by “compositors.” A man would 
stand for hours at a time in front of a “case” con- 
taining thousands of characters in , more: than a 


T^ITff his invention of individual types, Gutenberg hundred little boxes; and 
r r unlocked the gates of knowledge and put books, before a newspaper could 
hitherto the costly possession of the few, into the hands 
of the many. The invention of the linotype by Mergen- 
thaler, 400 years later— one of the triumphs of modern 
invention — makes possible the prodigiously rapid pro- 
duction of the newspapers and magazines of today. 


be printed scores of com- 
positors had to stand at 
these cases, picking up per- 
haps a million pieces or 
more of type, all so valu- 


able that they had to be carefully “distributed" again 
into their proper places after they came off the print- 
ing press — a most tedious operation. Often these 
masses of type would spill onto the floor, the resulting 
mass being nicknamed “pi” {see Typography). 

A skilled operator could set up an average of 3,000 
characters an hour — enough to make 60 lines, or just 
about a column of the type used in this book. Dis- 
tributing could be done about twice as fast, one 
apprentice usually being able to distribute the type 
set by two compositors. 

Advantages of the Linotype 

This was the system followed for nearly 400 years 
after Gutenberg, and there wms almost no other way 
of printing until Mergenthaler gave the world the 
extremely ingenious linotype. About this time another 
typesetting machine, the monotype, was also evolved. 
{See Monotype.) 

Not the least of the advantages of the modern 
machines is that they do away entirely with the 
necessity of distributing the type when the printing 
is done. Instead, the type metal is simply thrown 
into the melting pot, to be used over and over again 
in hew type combinations. 

It was Mergenthaler’s clever brain which worked 
out the underlying idea of the linotype, the machine 
at which a man can set up type nearly as fast as he 
might write on a typewriter. It is a machine that 
almost thinks; is in itself one of the mechanical 
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The Ingenious Matrix 


LINOTYPE 


DISTRIBUTOP SCREWS 


wonders of the world, and 
with the power press has 
brought cheap books with- 
in reach of everyone. 

And how it saves labor! 

A good linotype operator 
sets 10,000 characters an 
hour — as much as three 
hand compo.sitors — and 
distribution is done away 
with. Without these sav- 
ings in time and labor the 
modern newspaper would 
hardly be possible. 

Here we see the linotype 
and the way it works; ELEVATOR 
practically every news- 
paper and most magazines 
you read are “set up” by 
machines like this. There 
are a number of different 
models of these remark- 
able devices, but they all 
work on much the same : 
principle, whether they 
are at work in the United j 
States, Continental Eu- 
rope, Great Britain or far- ^ 
off Australia or South 
America. ' 

1. The linotype, so - 
called because it sets up a 
“line of type,” is shown • 
complete in Fig. 1. In each , 
of the magazines at the ' 
top are many hundred i 
brass matrices, or molds, 
with the faces of nearly a 
hundred different char- 
acters cut in them. When the operator presses the 
keys of the keyboard, a wonderfully delicate mech- 
anism ikbrought into play which delivers the matrices 
in the proper sequence to the assembling belt through 
the channels A. The matrices coming down from the 
magazine are combined with the spacing bars, or 
“spacebands,” which are stored at C, and when the 
operator has assembled a full line of matrices and 
spacebands, he presses down with his right hand on 
the operating lever which raises the matrices slightly 
in the assembling elevator. 

The entire group of spacebands and matrices is then 
carried to the left to the casting position, the space- 
bands— which are wedge-shaped — are struck from 
below to expand the line of characters to fill the 
full width of the line. Molten type metal is then forced 
through a slot in the molding disk against the matrices 
and as a result an entire line of type is cast. : 

The water-cooled molding disk revolves part way 
around while the metal is solidifying, and the slug of 
still hot but now solid metal is forced past knives 
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the Line is Filled with Type 


path through the machine. First we must understand 
the escapement which controls the dropping of the 
matrices onto the assembly belt. In Fig. 3 we see three 
matrices resting in their “channel” in the magazine. 
The one at the left will drop first as it is released by 


3. How the Matrices Drop is lorcea into me matrices. 

In Fig. 4 we see a hne of matrices spaced out with 
the withdrawal of the pawl B, brought into action by the wedge-shaped spacebands, and also how the 
the pressing of the key for this channel. Notice, how- 
ever, that there are two pawls, the second one, A, be- 
ing below the center matrix, but not engaging it. 

Through a swivel arrangement, both pawls connect 
te a rooking lever, or verge, at E, so that only one 
pawl at a time can project up into the channel. 

The verge is rocked back and forth once by an 
ingenious mechani.sm when the key is pressed, thus 
lowering pawl B but at the same time raising pawl A, 
which catches the second matrix before it can drop. 

On returning to the position shown, the pawls let 
the matrix slide until it is caught by pawl B. 

Having pressed a key to start the matrix moving, 
let us follow it. As soon as it is released, it slides 
through a channel out of the magazine and down 
on the assembly belt. This is so cleverly arranged 
that, although there are nearly a hundred characters 
coming from different distances, they all take the 
same time to travel from the escape pawls to the 
assembly elevator. This insures that the characters 
making up a word will come in the proper sequence 
at the assembly elevator. 

How Lines are Spaced 

4. Now we come to one of the most ingenious parts 
of the entire machine— -the automatic .spacing or 
"justifying,” of the line,s. In a line of type, we are 
allowed just so much space to fill — no more, and no 
less. But our letter characters make up words of 
vaiying length, and there must be spaces between 
them. These spaces must take up all the rest of the 
width of the line. For many, years this problem was 
a stumbling block for inventors. It was finally solved 


4. Little sliding Wedges that Space Out the Words 

who has to his credit not only more than 40Q inven- 
tions on the linotype, but who helped to make the 
Liberty motor and radio-telephone a success. 

5. At the back of this wonderful machine, and in 
the very heart of it, are located the molding disk and 
the pot of molten type metal. The modern molding 
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6. How the Matrices Find Their Way 


S. The Letters Arrive at the Casting Mold 


LINOTYPE 


How the Matrices Get Back Home 


dislfH are cooled by circulating water, and are pro- 
vided with as many as four different molding slots, 
which may be of , different widths and thicknesses. 
The operator can quickly set the machine to bring 
the required slot into position. The type metal is 
kept liquid by electricity, and is automatically fed 
into the pot to keep it full. 

When the matrices and spacebands are in place 
before the slot, a plunger forces the type metal into 
contact with the matrices and fills the space behind. 


or within, the slot. When this metal solidifies— a 
matter of seconds— the molding disk revolves, the 
slug of metal is forced out and trimmed to proper 
height and thickness, and is then pushed out of the 
machine on ft; galley, where it is in line with the 
previously set type. 

Returning Matrices and Spacebands 
6i Now we come to another wonderfully ingenious 
feature of the liuotype. We axe through with the brass 
matrices, and the spacebands, and must get them 
home again. But they go to different places, and we 
now* have them together. . ^ 

-After leaving the molding disk, the matrices and 
spacebands are carried upward by an elevatoi. Then 
a long arm swings downward from beside the maga/^ 
;zine, and: picks up all the matrices at B (Fig. ,1), 
the spacebands. The latter are pushed 
dhectly to the right: and fall into their storage space 
G (Fig. 1), while the long arm carries the matric^ up 


to the side of the magazine. Here a pushing mecha- 
nism G (Fig. 1), slides the matrices away from the 
pick-up arm, and on to a peculiar track, Fig, 6. 

Here the matrices are moved along by the revolving 
distributor screws shown in Fig. 1 untU each matrix 
comes directly over its proper storage channel in the 
magazine. There, it drops automatically. If you will 
note the illustration (Fig. 2) of the matrix, you will 
see that the top is notched deeply in a Vee-shape. 
Each different matrix has a separate combination of 
teeth projecting from the sides of this notch. These 
teeth hook into certain ones of the many grooves in 
the distributing track and so support the matrix as 
it moves along. But at the place in the track directly 
over the magazine channel where each matrix belongs, 
the particular combination of grooves that supports 
that matrix is cut away. Thus, when the matrix 
reaches its proper place it simply drops off the track. 

7. This is the line of solid type or the slug as it 
leaves the molding disk. The letters on the matrices 
are cut into them and read like print. On the slug, 


7. The Line of Type 

however, the letters are raised and read backward, in 
order to make them come right when printed. If you 
hold this picture up to a mirror , you can read the 
words that are cast : on the slug. The side ribs 
jjrevent one slug from sticking to the next one. 
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Advances Being Made 


Inconstant 

8. One after the other these slugs slide from the brass plate which serves the master pattern, and a 
Ilia chine and form into columns that will presently pantograph device following the pattern cuts the 
march into print. It seems a simple result to come character on a steel punch which cuts the matrix. 

■ eaB»=«BMaa*i' Closely resembling the linotype in appearance, but 

some details, 


B ing from one magazine to another while in operation. 

The line printed just below shows an extreme case 

Here, in one quickly set line, we have eight kinds 

case, boldface italic capitals, roman, light italics, and 

ters, as well as make large borders. This form of work 

Grow into Columns change from one magazine to another; this 

is accomplished by a simple turn of a crank. Other 
Yet it was to bring about slight but important differences are found in the 
ly and accurately, that design and construction of the matrices, which are 

devoted years of effort, interchangeable with those of the linotype, and are 
n of inventors is at work often used on linotypes. 

A LINOTYPE “BATTERY” IN A NEWSPAPER PLANT 
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When the Ktng Goes Hunting 


KING LION 
Monarch 

of the 

Cat Famljy 


from 450 to 500 pounds. But tlie strength of the 
lion is prodigious.' With a single blow of its massive 
forepaw it can crush the skull of an ox or break the 
back of a horse, and it is capable of carrying off a 
bullock in its jaws. It can cover 30 feet ’at a single 
bound, and few animals except the antelopes can 
outrun it. Its , tawny color blends readily 'with its 
natural surroundings and renders the lion almost 
invisible in its native haunts. 

Authorities disagree in regard to the hunting 
habits' of, lions. It seems probable that as a rule they, 
live and hunt singly, except during the mating season 

OSE QUARTERS 

s^ometiijies seen 
more female 

^ their 

common with 

^ 'if -V! I most members of 

'MJs'SHSH fli family, the 

prefers to hunt 
at night, setting 
forth at sunset and 
lying in wait for its 
prey at a watering 
place, or beating 
the range stealthi- 
ly, in true catlike fashion, keeping to the leeward of 
the breeze, and cleverly taking advantage of every 
bit of cover until it is within striking distance. Then 


L ion. Can you imagine that your cat — that soft, 
gentle, playful, purring pet — belongs to the same 
family of animals as the majestic lion which many 
centuries ago was given the title “the Icing of beasts”? 
“That cannot be true!” you exclaim at first thought. 
“A cat and a lion are not at all alike.” 

But you are mistaken. They are very much alike 
indeed, except in size and perhaps in color. Of course 
there are other differences of minor importance. 
Thus the pupil of the oat’s eye is elliptical, that of the 
lion is round. The cat is a good tree-climber, but the 
lion rarely climbs trees. The cat’s fur is of nearly 
an equal length all 
over, its body, while 
the male lion pos- 
sesses a niane 
which, when at its 
best, covers the fore 
part of its body 
including the head 
and ■ gives the 
creature a 'truly 
royal appearan,ee. 

In ancient times 
the; lion : inhabited 
the whole of Africa, 
aU: ; 

part of Asia, and a. 
large part of south- 
eastern Europe. It 
is i stiB. found in 
many parts of 
Africa and Asia 
though in greatly 
reduced numbers. 

A large lion meas- 
ures from nine to 
ten feet in length, including the tail, and is four 
feet high. It is not as large as the largest tigers, 
some of which attain 11 feet in length and weigh 


The natives of the African interior frequently hunt lions on foot, armed with no 
better weapons than spears. Hero we see a party.of Kafir warriors who have a 
lion at bay. Surrounded by the shouting and singing throng, the lion is confused 
and hesitates. Then a great black spearman leaps forward; the lion rushes at 
him, only to be met by a well-directed spear. Soon twenty spears put an end to 
the battle. The hunters, however, are often wounded and killed in these en- 
counters before the lion is dispatched. 
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Androcles and the Lion 


it utters its terrifying roar and leaps upon its victim, 
which it dispatches by biting in the neck. The lion 
rarely attacks an elephant, but deer, antelopes, 
zebras, wild asses, and buffaloes, as well as domestic 
animals, including camels, are on its regular bill of 
fare. A full grown buffalo bull with its long sharp 
horns is the only one that is capable of successfully 
defending itself. 

Man-eating lions are not common, It is said that 
usually they are very old lions, and that, like the tiger, 
when once they taste human blood they persist in 
the habit as long as they live. Man-eating lions have 
been known to enter the native villages and carry 
off a man or a woman in their jaws, in spite of fires 


"lTqu 1 d " aT^ 

and shouts and beating drums. The story is well 
known of the two lions which killed so many native 
workmen that for weeks they halted the building 
of the Uganda railway. 

The young of the lion, generally only two in a litter, 
are bom in a den in some secluded spot selected by 
the mother lion, who guards them jealously and does 
not permit even the male lion to approach. Like the 
tom-cat, the lion is inclined to make a meal of his 
offspring. The mane begins to grow on the young 
male during its third year, but it does not attain its 
full growth until the seventh or eighth year. Lions 
live from 40 to 60 years. They are easily kept in 
captivity. Scientific name, Felia leo. 


I’he Story of Androcles and the Lion 



ARLY one morning, in the First century a.d., 
a weary man came to a cave in an African 
desert, and flinging himself on the ground, 
fell into a sound sleep. This poor man was 
a Roman slave named Androcles, who had been car- 
ried from Rome to northern Africa. His master was 
very cruel and he had watched his chance to make his 
escape through the darkness. 

Suddenly he was awakened by a terrible roar, and 
starting up, he beheld a huge lion standing at the 
entrance to the cave. He had been sleeping in the 
lion’s den. There was no way of escape; the beast 
barred the way. Terror-stricken, he waited for it to 
spring upon him and tear him to pieces. But the lion 
did not move. It stood there moaning and licking 
one of its paws. Then Androcles noticed that the paw 
Was pierced by a great thorn and that blood was 
flowing from the wound. Seeing the poor animal in 
pain, he forgot his fear, and taking the paw in his 
hand, drew out the thorn and stopped the blood. 

For three years Androcles and the grateful 
lion lived together in the cave. They hunted 
together, ate together, and slept together. 


But Androcles longed to be once more among his 
fellow-men, and he left the lion’s cave. Very soon he 
was caught by some soldiers and sent to Rome. In 
those days the Romans were very cruel to runaway 
slaves; they ordered them to be thrown into the arena 
to fight wild beasts for the public amusement. 

Androcles was pushed into the arena, which was 
surrounded by crowds of people. A lance was thrust 
into his hand and he was told to defend himself against 
a powerful lion, which had been kept without food for 
several days in order to make it more ferocious. 

Androcles shook with fear as the cage was opened 
and the lion sprang out with a terrible roar. But 
instead of rushing upon him, it showed itself friendly 
and began to lick his hands. Then he saw it was the 
very lion that had been his companion in the cave. 
An^ocles leaned against the lion’s mane and wept. 

All the people marveled at this strange sight. The 
emperor sent for Androcles and when he heard his 
story he set him free and presented him with a large 
sum of money. After that, whenever Androcles 
walked through the streets of Rome, the faithful lion 
followed him about like a dog. 


lOUID AIR. If you had some liquid air in a con- 
tainer it would look much like water, only it 
would not be so clear. But it would act very 

differently from water. If you poured it _ on a 

block of ice it would boil vigorously, sending off 
clouds of vapor. A steel watchspring dropped into 
it and touched with a lighted match would burn 
beautifully, with a dazzling shower of sparks. A 
piece of rubber dipped into it becomes as brittle as 
glass, and an egg appears as a shining blue ball. 

Just as water passes into steam at its boiling point 
212° F., and becomes solid ice when the thermometer 
falls below 32° F., so all other matter changes by the 
addition or subtraction of heat. Even iron becomes 
liquid and then passes into heavy vapor fumes when 
the temperature reaches a certain high point. Air 
is made liquid by lowering its temperature under 
pressure to 312° below zero (Fahrenheit), a cold so 


intense that we could not survive an instant in it. 
Although it is then a liquid it is not wet, any more than 
molten iron is wet. At a lower temperature still, 
liquid air changes to a solid. 

It was discovered in 1894 that when air becomes 
liquid if resolves itself into its elements — oxygen, 
nitrogen, and certain rare gases. The carbon di- 
oxide soon crystallizes as a solid; the liquid remaining 
is cloudy, and it can easily be filtered out. Liquid 
nitrogen evaporates more readily than liquid oxygen, 
and so it comes off first. Thus as the liquid air 
evaporates it becomes richer and richer in oxygen. 

Practical use is made of liquid air to manufacture 
oxygen from the atmosphere, to obtain nitrogen for 
fertilizing purposes, and as a refrigerating agent. It 
can also be used as an explosive, as it exerts a pressure 
during evaporation of something like 10,000 pounds 
to the square inch; but it is hard to control. 
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Lisbon, Poetugal. Seven miles from the Atlantic, 
up the wide channel of the Tagus Rivpx, lies Lisbon 
(or Lishoa), capital of Portugal and westernmost 
seaport of continental Europe. The approach from 
the sea is like a trip up the neclc of a great bottle, for 
immediately above the city the river broadens out into 
a tidal lake, 4 to 8 miles wide and 11 miles long, form- 
ing one of the best harbors in the world. Here gi'eat 
steamers from South America and from Portugal’s 
distant colonies in Africa or the East Indies lie at 
anchor alongside British or United States merchant- 
men, while native fishing boats with bright-painted 
hufis and three-cornered sails bring in 
their catch, with songs and shouts 
from the half-naked dark-skinned 
crews. The wharves and quays 
stretch along the northern banlcs of 
the river and lake for five miles. 

Beyond them the city itself rises in 
terrace upon terrace of white houses 
and gi-een parks, backed by the 
granite mountains of Cintra. 

Lisbon is almost entirely a modern 
city, for the earthquake of 1755, 
which killed more than 30,000 of its 
inhabitants, left only a small section 
of the town standing. This section 
contains, however, many interesting 
relics of ancient days. Here in the 
cathedral, first built in 1160, is the 
tomb of St. Vincent, patron saint of Lisbon, and in 
the cathedral grounds near by are kept a pair of 
ravens, popularly believed to be descendants of the 
birds which, according to legend, guided the saint’s 
vessel to the city in the 3d century. 

The modern part of Lisbon is not surpassed in 
beauty by any European capital. The streets are 
straight and broad, the finest of all being the Avenue 
of Liberty, a mile long and 300 feet wide, with a double 
row of shade trees down the middle; its name com- 
memorates the freeing of Portugal from Spain in 1640. 
Between the terraced levels of the city elevators carry 
people up and down. Lisbon also boasts one of the 
finest botanical gardens in Europe. 

Few large cities are more colorful. Modernistic 
buildings soar up between ancient red-roofed, white- 
walled houses. Fashionable people rub elbows with 
sturdy fishwives, who balance dripping trays of fish 
on their heads. Fruit vendors and laden donkeys wind 
their way between streetca.rs and automobiles. Ox- 
carts.rumble over tiiq cobblestones of this almost Spot- 
lessly clean oityj bringing farm wares to market. 

: During the second World War when other ports were 
bloclmded, neutral Lisbon was Europe^ chief outlet. 
It became the terminus for transatlantic planes from 
the United States, Thousands of refugees, from war- 
tom nations swelled its uormal population. 'The chief , 
manufactures of Lisbon include tile, pottery, fe;^- 
lizer, textiles, and canfied food. Its chief exports are 
wine, fish, and cork. Eopulatioil, about 585,000; ’ 



FRANZ LISZT 


Lisbon was probably founded by the Phoenicians, for it 
was a flourishing town before the Romans occupied it. It 
was held by the Moors from 711 to 1147. Vasco da Gama 
set sail from Lisbon for his voyage around Africa in 1497, 
and it was from here that the Spanish Armada started on 
its ill-fated voyage in 1S88, while the city was in the hands 
of Spain. Lisbon was the chief scene of the Revolution of 
1910, when the crews of revolting warships shelled the 
palace, and King Manuel was driven pell-mell from Portugal 
and the republic established. 

Liszt, Franz (1811-1886). The flickering lights of 
a gipsy campfire fall with softening glow over the 
gaudy garments and dark passionate faces of a group 
of singers gathered about it. Slightly apart in the 
shadow sits a pale dreamy-faced 
stranger listening. The fire burns 
low and the song with its mournful 
lament, its glad mad gaiety and 
plaintive wistfulness, dies away; but 
still the stranger sits, transfixed and 
silent in the darkness. 

It was the great musician, Franz 
Liszt; and that night by the gipsy 
campfire there were born iu his soul 
the strains that later were to leap 
forth at the touch of his fingers upon 
the piano keys in the witchery of his 
‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’, 

This “Hungarian wonder child,” 
as Liszt was called, began his public 
career at the age of nine. His father, 
an accomplished musician, taught 
him the theory of music and to play the piano. But 
the strange rhythms, and weird sweet melodies of his 
compositions he owed to the wandering gipsy bands 
of his childhood home in western Hungary. 

As a little boy Liszt showed such musical genius 
that Hungarian noblemen furnished the money for 
his parents to take him to Vienna and give him the 
best musical instruction. At the age of 12 his playing 
so moved the great Beethoven that, lifted from his 
customary reserve, he took the child in his arms and 
kissed him. At 14 years of age Liszt composed a suc- 
cessful operetta, and from this time on bis composi- 
tions were eagerly received. 

Liszt’s life was a long aeries of artistic triumphs. 
As a concert pianist he has perhaps never been 
excelled. It is said that he showed the world how 
to perform feats in piano playing which before his 
time had been considered impossible. His composi- 
tions include worlcs for the pianOj organ, orchestra, 
and voice. He became a great teacher, counting 
among his pupils many of . the greatest musicians 
of the I9th century. He became director of music 
to the Grand Duke at Weimar (Germany) and was 
decorated by every court of Europe. 

The kindness aiid generosity of Liszt have become 
proverbiaVas has also bis appreciation for struggling 
young artists. Among; many, whom he befriended 
were Chopin, Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. The 
latter declared Liszt was the “ one who first gave mo 
faith in iny Work.” Along with a warm heart and 
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I Uszt Becomes a^ Abbe 


nobility of character went all the eccentricities and 
vagaries of a temperamental genius. At the age of 
50 , withdrawing from the gay and brilliant circle in 
which he had moved, he received minor "orders” in 
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the Roman Catholic church and was afterwards 
known as Abbd. He died in 1SS6 at Bayreuth, Ba- 
varia, where, as was his custom, each summer, he was 
superintending the production of Wagner's operas. 


A CHILDREN’S WORLD 0/ BOOKS 


T ITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. Between the day 
L nf the 'Orbis Pictus’ (the World in Pictures!, the 


L' of the 'Orbis Pictus’ (the World in Pictures), the 
first picture book for children, and this Pictured 
Encyclopedia, millions of children’s books have been 
published — some with pictures and some without, 
miniature books, medium-sized books, oversized 
books, thin books and 


thick ones, dull books 
and fascinating ones. 
Many of them were 
in such perishable 
form as to have van- 
ished entirely; othens 
which have survived 
are so precious that 
they are found only in 
the British Museum, 
in the library of a 
great university, or 
the private library of 
some fortunate pos- 
sessor of old books, 
for; early children’s 
books are rarities 
of great interest to 
collectors. 

In the preface tothe 
'Orbis Pictus’, the au- 
thor, Johann Comen- 
ius,:the great educa- 
tional reformer, states 
as the twofold pur- 
pose of his book “to 
entice wittv children” 
and "to remove scare- 
crows from wisdom’s 
garden.” The.se de- 
lightfully prophetic 
words first appeared 
in High Dutch and 
Latin when the book 
Was published in 


“This work belongs to you; it is entirely new in your 
profession. You have given a correct and clear edi- 
tion of the 'Orbis Pictus’ and furnished figures and 
cuts by the help of which the attention will be awak- 
ened and the imagination pleased. This will, it is 
true, increase the expense of the publication, but it 
. will be certainly re- 
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turned to you.” 

Pictures an Incentive 
to Reading 

Discrimination in 
the choice of pictures 
which are to be an 
incentive to reading 
is a comparatively re- 
cent development of 
this very old method, 
but it plays an 
important part in 
any real considera- ' 
tion of literature for, 
children. It is im- 
possible to think of 
certain books apart 
from the pictures 
originally designed 
for them. They have 
been written into the 
book by the artist 
as well as by tile 
author. 

Sir John Tenniel’s 
pictures for ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’ and 
,A. B. Frost’s for 
‘Uncle Remus’, are 
outstanding modern 
examples of this writ- 
ten quality which 
may exist in an art- 


“There was a painful picture of a man being swallowed bv a large fisb.” work, A more 

A picture from Rachel Field’s deUghttoI story, ‘Bitty’ (Macmiflan). I- 


repent example is 


Nuremberg in 1657. Illustrated with ciude wood* : taken from the Ulustriitions by Dorothy Bathrop fpr 


outs, it was translated by Charles Hoole into English 
the following year. Many editions were published in 
response to the interest aroused by the; discovery; 
that pictures are all-important in books . designed 
for the, pleasure of children ; in reading the world’s 
story. The cuts for ‘Orbis Pictus’ were made by 
Michael Endter of Nuremberg, to whom Gomenius 


‘Hitty’, the adventurous tale of an Anleriean wooden , 
doll of a hundred years ago, a book which in story 
and . illustration has the charm of real literature for 
children of the present day. 

The First Story-Books 

The first story-books designed for children’s en- 
tertainment were publifshed in England in the middle 


wrote, and again prophetically, of the part pictures, ^ of the ISth century by John Newbe^ri tJhw ^old- 
were to play in. the making of books for children i smith ia believed to have been the author of the most 
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famous of them, ‘The History of Goody Two-Shoes’, 
(1765). In ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’, Goldsmith de- 
scribes the genial publisher of these gay little books, 
bound in "flowery and gilt” Dutch paper, as “the 
philanthropic bookseller of St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 
An American reprint of this celebrated children’s 
book was published by Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, 
Mass., and two copies of it are known to be still in 
existence in America. Leigh Hunt gives a boyhood 
memory of Newbery in ‘The Town’, and Charles 
Welsh wrote a life of him called 'A Bookseller of the 
Last Century’. Newbery published the first collection 
of Mother Goose rhj’-mes in England, about 1760, 
under the title ‘Mother Goose’s Melody’, or ‘Sonnets 
for the Cradle’. In America, he is not only remembered 
by reprints of his books, but eveiy year a medal bear- 
ing the name of John Newbery is awarded to the 
author of the most distinguished book published for 
children in the preceding year. The Newbery award 
was first made in the year 1922 to the author of 
‘The Story of Mankind’, a book illustrated as well 
as written by Hendrik Van Loon, whose pictorial 
maps and animated drawings in color supply a de- 
sirable imaginative element in children’s histories 
and books of travel. 

The First Fairy Tales 

Myths and fairy tales, poetry and song, are the 
bed-rook of literature. The first book of fahy tales 
written and published for children appeared in France 
in 1697, under the title ‘Contes de ma M^re I’Oye’ 
(Tales of My Mother Goose), Charles Perrault, 
a member of the French Academy and a friend of 
La Fontaine, retold some of the faiiy tales, then so 
popular at the court of Louis XIV, for his own little 
son, who made a book for other children. Cinderella, 
Bluebeard, and Pus.s-in-Boots proved as fascinating 
to English-speaking children as to the French when 
they were translated some 30 years later. It adds an 
element of human interest to these fairy tales to 
know that it was the same Perrault, who, as a lawyer, 
claimed for the children of Paris their right to con- 
tinue to play in the gardens of their kings— even in 
that of the Tuileries in the reign of Louis XIV when 
Colbert sought to reserve it for the king and his 
court. Perrault himself Eved close to the Luxembourg 
gardens, where children still play the old games, sing 
the old songs, and watch the characters of the old 
tales he reclaimed for them live again in their little 
out-of-door theater under the trees. 

The fairy tales of the Countess d’Aulnoy, a lady 
of the French court, were published in France at 
about the‘ same time as those of Perrault, but were 
translated and published in England several years 
earlier (1707). Elizabeth MacKinstry has illustrated 
in colors a selection of these tales in English, called 
‘The White Cat and Other Old French Fairy Tales’. 
She has imparted to her work a picture-book quality 
of French life of the period which conveys to children 
all the charm of. stories some of their elders may 
consider too sophisticated for their reading. French 


Education in Story-land 


fairy tales of the 18th century and French picture- 
books of the 19th, notably those of Maurice Boutet 
de Monvel— ‘Vieilles Chansons’, ‘Fillcs et GarQons’, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’, 'La Civilite’ — La Fontaine’s fables,’ 
and others have contributed not merely life and 
gaiety, but clarity and precision to the formation of 
a special literature for children which springs from 
life rather than from an ingenious plan. 

Stories with a Purpose 

.John Locke had a plan which called for teaching 
children the alphabet and many other things by 
playing games. He invented many ingenious devices, 
but he did not lay as much stress upon books in 
childhood as he did upon games and physical train- 
ing. He considered ‘Aesop’s Fables’ the best book 
to put into a child’s hands, and recommended choos- 
ing one with pictures in it. Unfortunately Thomas 
Bewick’s fine woodcuts, implying more than the 
words, were not then in existence. The edition of 
the fables which Bewick illustrated was published , 
about 1780. Locke knew that pictures were essential 
if children were to be attracted to reading the fables 
for themselves. He also recommended ‘Reynard the 
Fox’ as a book for children, but he warned parents 
against all fairy tales, romances, and ghost stories, 
as filling children’s heads with “perfectly useless 
trumpery.” Locke’s plan of education gave the im- 
aginations of children small chance to grow and 
stretch in childhood. 

Later in the ISth century came Rousseau with 
another plan, embodying some of the same features 
with others entirely his own. Rousseau had great 
enthusiasm and the book he wrote, 'filmile' (1762), 
is more readable than Locke’s ‘Thoughts on Edu- 
cation’ because it is written about a boy called 
Emile who has a tutor and spends his boyhood out- 
of-doors. Emile is allowed no books at all to read 
until he is 12, and then he is given ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
and is supposed to relive Crusoe’s experience. 

To Rousseau, and to those who believed in his 
theories, Emile represented “the natural boy.” Con- 
siderably more than a century later, Mark Twain 
provided a living natural boy who has since passed 
from the Mississippi River country to many lands. 
Huckleberry Finn bears very little relation to Emile, 
except that he shows how different a boy can be when 
he is drawn from life rather than made to fit into 
a theory. Rousseau’s ideas created a great stir in 
France and England and led to the writing of many 
stories as well as essays to fit educational theories, , 

Thomas Day’s ‘Sandford and Merton’ (1783) is 
a landmark among children’s books with a purpose. 
Mr. Day, who was a; friend of. the distinguished 
writer on education, Richard Edgeworth, took his 
theory largely from , Rousseau, but the life of . his 
child characters was derived from a writer with: a 
gift of humor and a sympathy with childhood far' 
ahead of his time. Bad little Tommy and good little 
Harry of 'Sandford and Merton’ are indebted to 
that small boy, Henry Earl of Moreland, who lives 
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in 'The Fool of Quality’. The author of this novel, 
Henry Brooke, reflects Rousseau’s ideas, but for 
the first time he describes a boy with “a sense of 
fun” and he should be remembered for this notable 

achievement. 

To this period also belongs Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘The 
Story of the Robins’. Originally published as ‘Fab- 
ulous Histories’, it represents one of the first attempts 

to instil in the minds 
of children kindness 
to birds and animals, 
and presents an in- 
teresting point of 
comparison with the 
work of Thornton 
Burgess for children 
in the 20th century. 
Mrs. Trimmer was 
also among those who 
made liberal use of 
pictures to interest 
children in historical 
subjects, and certain 
pictorial charts and 
maps of the present 
day reflect her work. 
But of all who 
turned into 'TEe White Cat’. .^vt■Ote under the Rous- 

seau impetus to child study, Maria Edgeworth stands 
out as the best story-teller. Her ‘Parents’ Assistant’ 
is not a treatise, but a genuine story-book which has 



This is the young Qoeen who was 
■ ■ ito ‘The White Cat’. 


The First Folk-Tales 

Before giants could appear as comic figures, they 
had to become naturalized in familiar folk-tales. The 
book which more than any other contributed to this 
end and to the shaping of a new literature for chil- 
dren of the 19th centuiy was ‘Kinder imd Plaius- 
marchen’ (Children’s and Household Stories), by the 
Brothers Grimm, published in Germany in 1812. 
The two brothers 
who collected and 
wrote down these 
stories in many dif- 
ferent dialects were 
scholars. Jakob, the 
elder, knew more ^ 

about the history of j 
words than any man 
of his day. Fully 
aware of the value 
of folk-tales as rec- 
ords of social life and 
of primitive scientific 
beliefs, they devoted 
13 years to transcrib- 
ing their stories with- 
out changing a word. 

Tn one of flip Hur© is til© wcftk ©nd greedy Ring 

in one OI ine villages ’Graciosa ©ad Peremet’. 

they found a woman 

with ‘‘a perfect genius for story-telling,” says Jakob 
Grimm. ‘‘Her memory kept a firm hold on all sagas; 
she told her stories thoughtfully, accurately, and with 



been reprinted again and again since it was first wonderful vividness, and evidently had delight m 
published in 1796. Sir Walter Scott, Rusldn, Anne doing it.” From this woman, the wife of a cowherd. 


Thackeray Ritchie, Agnes Repplier, and many others 
bear testimony to Miss Edgeworth’s genius for inven- 
tion and dramatization, and her command of English. 
Many of her stories are as good today as they ever 
were, for in writing for children she 
never failed to supply plenty of inci- 
dent and clearly defined character 
and plot. Several of her stories, with 
an illuminating introduction by 
E. V. Lucas, are included in his 'Old 
Fashioned Tales’. This volume in- 
' eludes also a selection from ‘Holiday 
House’, by Catherine Sinclair — ‘‘the 
first children’s book,” says Mr. Lu- 
::cas, ‘‘in which the modern spirit 
manifests itself.” A comic giant ap- 
pears in the stoi-y — “a giant so tall 
that he was obliged to climb up a 
ladder to comb his own hair” — a 
giant who is the forerunner of a 
glorious company of fun-makers 
such as Dr, Heinrich Hoffman with 
‘Struwelpeter’ (Slovenly Peter), Ed- 
wara Lear with his ‘Book of Non- 
sense’, and Frank R. Stockton with 
his entertaining stories of giants, 
wizards; and good-natured griffins. 



Aa enckanted footman holding ‘The 
Pot of Cainationa'. This and the other 
drawings by Elizabeth MacKi^try on 
this page aro from ‘The White C^and 
Other Old French Fairy Tales’ by Mroe. 
La Comtesse d’Aulnoy, arranged by 

Rachel Field (Macmillan). 


who became known as Gammer Grethel, they took 
down a large number of the stories which within a 
few short years became known the world over as 
Grunm’s Fairy Tales’. 

For the first English translation of 
the tales made by Edgar Taylor, 
George Cruiksbank did a remark- 
able series of etchings characterized 
by Rusldn as “unrivaled in master- 
fulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities of delineation un- 
rivaled even by him).” This edition, 
called ‘German Popular Stories of 
the Brothers Grimm', published in 
England in 1823, drew an interest- 
ing letter from Sir Walter Scott in 
which he mentions the similarity 
of many of the stories to those he 
had heard as a boy, and adds, 
“There is also a sort of wild fairy : 
interest in the tales which makes; 
me bViiTik them full better adapted 
to awaken the imagination and 
soften the heart of childhood than 
the good-boy stories which ha've 
been in later years composed ifor 
them.. In the latter case their minds 
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Andersen’s Stories 


are, as it were, put into the stocks, like their feet at 
dancing-school, and ‘ the moral always consists in 
good moral conduct being crowned with temporal 
success. Truth is, I would not give one tear shed over 
‘Little Red Riding Hood’ for all the benefit to be 
derived from a hundred histories of Jimmy Good- 
child,” This translation, commonly known as the 
Ruskin Grimm, is still in print, and contains Rus- 
lan’s admirable defense of fairy tales, as well as 
Scott’s letter. 

Ever since the Grimms produced their book, folk- 
lorists have been making similar collections for 
other countries, and wherever a native imaginative 
literature could still be found, as in Norway, revealed 
by the stories of Asbjornsen and Moe, in rural Eng- 
land by Joseph .Jacobs, in Ireland by Seumas Mac- 
Manus and Padraic Colum, in America by Joel 
Chandler Harris, literature for children has been 
proportionately enriched by a generous share in 
the discovery. As geographical boundaries have been 
extended, folk literature has become increasingly 
important-giving color and atmosphere to the 
study of life in different countries. 

The Wonder Story 

While the Brothers Grimm were still transcrib- 
ing and accounting for the variants of the old fairy 
tales which bear their name, a child was bom in 
Denmark who was destined to create not only new 
. fkiiy tales, but a new form in literature as well. 

Hans Christian Andersen put the stamp of origi- 
nality on his faiiy tales. Even the traditional stories 
of Scandinavia are always retold in his own manner, 
but the unique achievement of his invention is the 
wonder story, of which ‘The Constant Tin Soldier’ 
and ‘The Nightingale’ are typical. If Andersen was 
not the first to give life and personality to inanimate 
objects, it is he who has shown them independent 
existence in the most varied application to literature, 
and it is he who remains the master artist in this 
special field. 

The first book of his ‘Wonder Stories’, published 
in 1835, contained only four stories, one of which 
was ‘The Tinder Box’. Mary Howitt made the first 
translation of the stories into English, and Charles 
Dickens soon became a warm friend of the story- 
teller, who has been aptly characterized as the first 
great child in literature. It was a suggestion: made 
by Dickens in reference to an old Arab proverb 
that prompted AndeTseh, some years afterwards, to 
write a remarkable story, 'The Beetle’.. - v 

But it was Thorwaldsen j the Danish sculptor; who 
begged for a story about a darning-needle, and for 
him, 'The Darning Needle’ was fh-st told. Thorwald- 
sen would stand laughing and listening to stories 
like the ‘Top arid the Ball’ and the ‘Ugly Duckling’ 
as he worked. ‘Ole Lrickoie’ (the Dream-Man) was 
composed in his company, ; 

, Anderson’s autobiography, ‘The Stoiy of My 
Life’j is full of similar interesting incidents, of travel, 
of friendship with kings and queens, actors and 


singers, writers and artists of his time; and.it also 
contains notes relating to the stories themselves. 
The stories were composed at intervals and pub- 
lished a few at a time over a period of nearly 40 
years between 1835 and 1872. The first illustrated 
edition of Andersen’s tales appears to have been 
published in Germany, the work of a Danish artist, 
V. Pedersen, who was found by Andersen at the 
request of his German publishers. The same illus- 
trations appeared in the Danish edition of 1849, 
in an English edition of 1851, and in the author’s 
edition published in America in 1870. Since Peder- 
sen, many artists have sought to give pictorial ex- 
pression to Andersen’s stories. While illustrations 
may change, these dramas of life in miniature are 
as fresh in their humor and philosophy, their poetry 
and pathos, their imaginative charm, as when they 
were written nearly a hundred years ago. 

Poetry and Childhood 

It is in William Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence’, 
published in 1789, and in Wordsworth’s ‘Lyrical 
Ballads’, published in 1798, that the beginnings of 
poetry for children and the first clear recognition 
of childhood as a distinct element in human life are 
to be found. 

Having once discovered the "new continent of 
childhood in the spiritual world,” poets and story- 
writers have been' in communication with it ever 
since. Out of their combined efforts there has grown 
a special literature, prose and poetry alilce, created 
for sheer joy of companionship with children, with 
birds and animals, earth and sky, sea and mountains 
and plain, as they appear to children. 

This special literature is still a part of the general 
stream. To it belong Wordsworth’s ‘Alice Fell’ and 
‘Lucy Gray’, 'The Little Black Boy’ and ‘The Lamb’ 
of William Blake, ‘The Fairies’ of William Ailing- 
ham, Mary Howitt’s ‘Fairies of Caldon Low’, Chris- 
tina Rossetti's ‘Sing-Song’, Lewis Carroll’s ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’, Stevenson’s ‘Child’s , Garden of 
Verses’, Kipling’s ‘Road Song of the Bandar-Log’ 
and ‘The Seal’s Lullaby’, Alice Meynell’s penetrat- 
ing glimpses of children, Hilda Conkling’s ‘Poems 
of a Little Girl’, W. H. Hudson’s ‘A Little Boy Lost’, 
Walter de la Mare’s ‘Songs of Childhood’, and his 
unique anthology, ‘Come Hither’, with its intro- 
ductory essay and notes, sharing a poet’s experience 
of reading poetry. 

Anthologies designed purely to give children and 
young people a share in a variety of genuine poetry 
have been in process of making and remaking since 
the appearance of 'A Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics’, selected by F. T. Palgraye and published 
in England in 1861; the: ‘Children’s Garland from 
the Best Poets’ made by Coventry Patmore and 
published a year later; and ‘The Blue Poetry Book’, 
selected by Andyew Lang, with its generous selec- 
tion frbm the old ballads. 

: The: 20th century anthology differs: markedly 
from that of the 19th in its liberal inclusion of the 
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^vork of living writers, and its 
tank recognition of the creative 
intelligence of youthful readers 
ffho are making their own dis- 
coveries among the poets. 

‘This Singing World’, compiled 
by Louis Untermeyer and the 
selection of modern poetry made 
by Marguerite Wilkinson for I 
Lucy W. Thacher’s ‘The Listen- 
ing Child’, are good examples of 
modern anthologies published in 
the United States and containing 
a fair proportion of American 
poetry -which children like to 
read or hear read aloud. ‘Rain- 
bow Gold’, poems chosen by 
Sara TeSsdale, is an admu-able 
aelection with a more limited ap- 
peal. 'Golden Numbers’, rvith in- 
troduction and interleaves on the 
reading of poetry by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, is one of the be,st of 
the standard collections. 

Classics Retold 

The first retelling of a classic 
to achieve a distinctive place in 
literature for children is ‘Tales 
from Shakespeare’ by Charles 
and Maiy Lamb. The stories of 
20 plays are included in the col- 
lection published in 1807 in two ® 
small volumes. Charles Lamb wrote the tragedies 
and Mary the comedies. Godwin, the publisher and 
proprietor of the copyright, had previously published 
several of the plays individually in sixpenny books 
with plates by Blake, “beautifully colored.’’ 

’The Lambs had very special qualifications for this 
work. They had intimate acquaintance with the 
original, and strong feeling for Shakespeare’s own 
words. They were discerning critics. They wrote 
without condescension, with great simplicity, and 
with a high regard for the intelligence of children. 
Among the “things in books’ clothing” heartily de- 
tested by Charles Lamb were the didactic and mor- 
alistic books for children of the time. 

Mary Lamb, as revealed by her letters and in 
'Mrs. Leicester's School', has a singularly clear and 
chaiTOing style. These stories, autobiographical in 
form, are told by the children of a .girls’ school. 
They embody many childhood memories of the 
Lambs, and are now more often associated with the 
literature of childhood than with literature read by 
children. 

‘The Adventures of Ulysses’, published in 1808, 
with a “superb frontispiece” by Corbould, was the 
work of Charles Lamb alone. It is a landmark among 
classics retold, but it is not as much read today as 
the, ‘Tales from Shakespeare’, There have been many 
translations from Homer since then, and the best of 
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‘The EWes and the Shoemaker’, one of the famous Cruikshank tlluBtrations made fot 
the first English translation of ‘German Popular Stories of the Brothers Grimm’. 


them, such, as the prose of Lang, Leaf, and Myer, 
and that of George Herbert Palmer, are now claimed 
by the older boys and girls, the latter in a sumptuous 
holiday edition illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 

For the younger children, ‘The Adventures of 
Odysseus’ by F. S. Marvin, and Padraio Colum’s 
‘Adventures of Odysseus’ and the ‘Tale of Troy’ are 
excellent renderings in attractive modern form. 
Mr. Colum has done notable service in the field of 
retold classics from the Celtic and Norse, as well as 
from the Greek and from the oriental. A poet, a 
scholar, and a story-teller, who acquired his first 
taste for literature orally rather than from the 
printed page, his stories for children are character- 
ized by directness and a dramatic quality. ‘The 
Forge in the Forest’— his retelling of the old myths 
of; Earth,. Air, Fire, and Water-^represents an un- 
usual piece of collaboration ynth a Russian artist, 
Boris Artzybasheff, who interpreted each stoi-y as it 
was told and before it was written dosvu, This book, 
published in 1925, set a new standard for modern 
illustrated books for children, 

Ever since Hawthorne naturalized the Greek 
myths for American children in ‘The Wonder Book’ 
(1851), for which Walter Crane years afterward 
came over from England to make exquisite drawings 
in color, publishers have looked to the field of the 
retold and abridged classic as the basic source of 
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supply for children’s books worthy of reissue in 

beautiful form. . x 

There have been many distinguished contnbutors 
to this field— Charles Kingsley, William Morris, 
Sidney Lanier, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Andrew 
Lang, Ella Young, James Stephens, and Walter de 
la Mare. 

But the one who has exerted the strongest con- 
tinuous influence, not alone in the field of the retold 
classic, but also upon the whole modern conception 
of book maldng for boys and girls, is Howard 
an American painter of Quaker ancestry. Possessed 
of the instinct for selection and the power of pic- 
torial imagination to make old tales and romances 
of chivalry live in new forms, Howard Pyle became 
the interpreter of a folk inheritance and an art 
tradition derived from many lands but conceived in 
the American spirit and attitude toward cliildhood 
and boyhood. These books, every one distinctive in 
design, beginning with ‘The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood’, a fine prose rendering of the ballads, 
and leading on to four volumes of King Arthur 
stories, extended over a period of years from 1883 
to 1910. During this period, Howard Pyle was also 
vivifying the American scene with due regard for 
pirates and buccaneers. His books are a unique con- 
tribution to literature for children. They also afford 
a fine approach to the work of DUrer, whose influence 
may be clearly traced in Pyle’s drawings (sac Durer). 


The White Horse, the 
Goatherd) aad the 
King, drawn by Boris 
Artzybasheff for ‘The 
Forge in the Forest^ 
a voluxuo of romantic 
tales by PadralcColum 
(Macmillan)* 








Growth of Magazines for Children 


The Influence of the Novel 
The novel has had its place in literature for chil- 
dren ever since ‘Robinson Crusoe’ appeared (1719), 
and children have had their place in the novel ever 
since Charles Dickens and Hawthorne, each in his 
own way, placed them there._ Many a novelist, from 
Defoe to Stevenson, owes his continued popularity 
to boy and girl readers, or his place in memory to 
his power of portraying child character. Living char- 
acters and memorable atmosphere are prime quali- 
ties in such survivals, and this is true also of fiction 
written especially for children. Something of the 
novelist’s skill must go into the writing of any good 
story for children, whether it be a tale of adventure 
by land, or sea, or air; a story of home or school 
life; a mystery story, a wonder story, or one with a 
background of history, or of life in another country, 
Mary Mapes Dodge understood this requirement 
and met it in her story of ‘Hans Brinicer, or The Silver 
Skates’. Published in 1865, at the close of the Civil 
War, this true picture of life in Holland, with its 
genuine human interest in place of moralizing or 
preachment, became the touchstone for a new order 
of fiction for children which is American in_ origin and 
very appealing to children of other countries. 

Mrs. Dodge first told ‘Hans Brinker’ to her two 
boys as a bedtime story when they were 10 and 12 
years old. It grew out of her own absorbing interest 
as a girl in Motley’s ‘The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic’, and her association with visitors from Holland. 

‘Hans Brinker’ was received with enthusiasm. , It 
was immediately translated into Dutch and regarded 
as the best book then available on Dutch life and 
customs, as one of the Dodge boys discovered when 
he visited a bookshop in Amsterdam. Eight years 
after the publication of ‘Hans Brinker’, a new maga- 
zine for children was started in New York and Mrs, 
Dodge became its first editor. “A child’s magazine 
is its playground,” she declared, and assisted by the 
incomparable Frank Stockton, she proceeded to 
make of Si. Nicholas a playground so spacious as 
to include children in all parts of the world. 

Direct communication with the children them- 
selves had already been established by two earlier 
magazines. The first of these was Our Young Folks 
. (1865-73), for which Mrs. Diaz wrote ‘The William 
Henry Letters’, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ‘The Story 
of a Bad Boy’, and J. T. 

^ Trowbridge, ‘Jack Hazard’. 

I (These were pioneer efforts 
, to picture ‘‘the natural boy, ’i 
and prepared the way for 
W Tom Sawyer.) 
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Influence ot American Stories 


In the Riverside Magazine (1867-70), of which 
Horace E. Scudder was editor, a dozen or more of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s stories had been published 
before their appearance in Denmark or England. 
yit. Scudder, who afterward edited the Atlantic 
Monthly, secured illustrations of unusual quality and 
variety for the River- 
side, and established a 

tradition of well-chosen 
selections out of world 
literature which he em- 
bodied later in his col- 
lection, ‘The Children’s 
Book’ (1881), and in 
his essays, ‘Childhood 
in Literature and Art’. 

There were other in- 
fluences also, and Mrs. 

Dodge was fully alive 
to them all. In 1868 
Louisa Alcott had giv- 
en the whole world a 
home story in her ‘Lit- 
tle Women’. St. Nicho- 
las profited by this 
event, for Miss Alcott 
became one of its first 
contributors. As no 
writer seemed too dis-. 
tinguished to be asked 
to write for St. Nicho- 
las, no writer with a 
good story to tell was 
denied a place there. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
young and unknown, 
had a story accepted, 
and years after Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook 
Farm had taken her 
place among girl char- 
acters, she paid tribute 

to an editor who un- 

derstood both writers ‘AUce and me White 
and children. , 

Mark Twain’s ‘The Prince and the Pauper first 
appeared in St. Nicholas and so did Eranoes Hodgson 
^ Burnett’s ‘Sara Crewe’, and Ruth McEnery Stuart s 
‘Babette’, a story of New Orleans. When Rudyard 
"Kipling inquired if he was not to be asked to con- 
tribute, he received this challenging reply, “Are you 
sure you are equal to it?” Kipling, recalling how he 
and his sister used to scramble for St. Nicholas as 
boy and girl, retaliated a few weeks later by bringmg 
; ‘Rikki-Tildd’ and ‘Toomai of the Elephants’ to Mrs. 
Dodge’s home in the Catskills. Thus began the 
. ‘Jungle Books’. , *■ 

In this genial , and stimulating atmosphere, creative 
writing and drawing for children grew and thrive , 
and became a powerful influence in the formation o 
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that special type of literature for children known as 
“American stories.” Stories ranging from thrilling 
accounts of Indians and pioneers to tales in which 
resourceful, adventurous boys and girls took part 
were bound to seem real because of theh truth to life. 
The story of the making of books for children and 
youth is a fascinating 
one and without an 
end. There must ever 
be a selection from the 
old of what is imper- 
ishable, and from the 
new of that which has 
the breath ! of the life 
of the rising generation. 

In maldngthisselection 
the children’s library 
idea has been a sig- 
nificant factor in the 
development of a 
special literature for 
children. Since 1918, 
children’s books have 
been accorded a definite 
place in American liter- 
ary criticism in such 
leading reviews as The 
Book Review of the 
New York Times, Books 
of the NewY ork Heralds 
Tribune, and The Horn 
Book, a magazine de- 
voted entirely to chil- 
dren’s books and pub- 
lished in Boston. 

An increasing inter- 
est in children’s books 
from foreign countries 
in both Europe and 
America was brought to 
a point by the publica- 
tion in 1929 and again 
in 1932 of a list called 

aii l the White KniKht’, a picture by Sir John Tenniel tor Lewis Cluldren S Books and 
c^Hcurs book ‘Througt the Looking Glass’ (Macmillan). International Good 

Will.’ Sponsored by The International Bureau of Edu- 
cation in Geneva, it lists the books of 42 countries. 

Recent Forward Steps 

In 1937 years of research by American children s 
librarians resulted in a bibliography called ‘ChUdrmr s 
Books from Foreign Languages.’ Published by Ihe 
Wilson Company, it lists the books pf 39 countries , 
that have been translated into English. 

The most forward step in this direction was taken by 
Czechoslovalda, the country of Comenius, while ut 
still bad national independence. Here children s 
books and their illustration were made; by goyern- 
mental provision a subject of critical 
is an excellent survey of Czech children s books in a 
book called ‘Czech Children’s Literature , and a 
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critical magazine, Uhw', appraised the children's books 
of the year in individualized reviews by specialists. 

Good Books on Literature for Children 
Reading with Chiidren. By A. T. Eaton. (Viking, 1940). An 
extremely human and reliable record of long experience in ebaring 
the joys of reading with children of all ages. 

My Roads to Childhood. By A. C. Moore. (Doubleday, 1939.) 
Readable essays on the witing, illustration, and criticism of 
children’s books. Annotated lists for various ages ore a feature 
of this book. 

Books for Boys and Girls. Edited by L, H. Smith. (Ryerson Press, 
1940.) A critically annotated selected list of 2,600 children’s 
books published in Great Britain and the United States. 

What Shall the Children Read? By Mrs. L. E, H. Richards. (Ap- 
pleton-Gentury, 1939.) A brief but wise and witty treatment of 
the subject by an author with a lifelong knowledge of books and 
chiidren. 

A Guide to Literature for Children. By W. T. Field. (Ginn, 1928.) 
Pays special heed to illustration. Contains an excellent chapter 
in defense of ' Mother Goose’. 

Realms of Gold in Children’s Books. Edited by Bertha Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney. (Doubleday-Doran, 1929.) An illustrated catMog 
of children's books with informing notes about authors and artists, 
and extracts from the books thomBelves, 

The Three Owls Third Book. Written and Edited by A. C. Moore. 
Illustrated. (Coward-McCann, 1931.) Contains critical appraisals 
of obildren’a books (1927-30). Notes on artists. List of 100 dis- 
tinctive books of a decade. 

Children’s Books in England j Five Centuries of Social Life. By F. J. 
H. Darton.. Illustrated. (Macmillan, 1932.) A readable history of 
children’s books b 3 '' the best known English writer on the subject. 
Throws a publishor’s searchlight on many specific books published 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. 






Lithography. Most printing is done from type or 
designs whioli project above their background, so 
that they alone receive the ink or touch the paper on 
which the printing is done. In lithography, however, 
the printing is done from a smooth surface on which 
the writing or design is drawn with a greasy substance, 
or is produced by photography. This latter form of 
lithography is called photolithography. 

This method of printing was invented about 1796 
by a, Bavarian' playwright, Alois Senefelder (1771- 
1834). It got its name from the Greek words meaning 
"stone” and “writing,” because atone was for long 
the. only satisfactoiy surface. Today specially pre- 
pared plates of zinc or aluminum are often preferred. 
The design may be made directly on the plate with^ 
oily crayons or may be drawn on paper and trans- 
ferred to the plate by pressure, A mixture of gum 
arabio and acid is. then applied. This “fixes” the 
design and Cleans all grease from the other parts of 
the plate, “etching” them slightly. To print from 
this plate, water and then a special greasy ink are 
applied in succession. The water moistens the etched 
or “empty” parts of the plate but is repelled by the 
oily design; the ink, on the contrary, clings to the 
design but is repelled by the lemainder of the plate. 

By using, a separate plate or stone lor each color, chroma 
lithographs oi colored designs can be made; In photo- 
lithography, the design is produced on the sensitized surface 
of the plate by methods: similar to those used in photo- 
engraving. The “offset”: method of printing lithographs 
consists in: impressing the design from the plate to the 
surface of A rubber-covered cylinder, which in turn trans- 
fers it to the paper. This permits printing on rough- 
finished paper, instead of the smooth paper required for 
. “direct"’ printing, . {See Engraving.) 

Lithography plays an important part in modern 
commercial printing, but, like engraving, it is also a 


medium for artistic expression. Many very able men 
turned to it, once it was invented, and many of the 
best living artists have joined in its 20th-century 
revival. Adolph Menzel in Germany kept it alive for 
illustrating books into the late 1860’s. In France, it 
was used by such a genius as Honors Daumier, notably 
in his caricatures. Ignace Fantin-Latour produced a 
famous series of lithographs inspired by Wagner’s 
music. Francisco Goya’s grim and brilliant subjects, 
especially his bull-fights, are masterpieces of the art. 
In England, Samuel Front did superb lithography. 
Among Americans, Whistler had an important part 
in its revival. For posters, particularly war posters, 
the process has been used by many artists, among 
whom are Spencer Pryse, Henry Bone, Louis Rae- 
makers, .Toseph Pennell, and George Bellows. 
Lithuania. The Middle Ages saw Lithuania rise 
from a small pagan duchy to the largest state in 
Europe, spreading from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 
In the 12th century the Poles and the German 
Knights of the Teutonic Order sought to christianize 
Lithuania with fire and sword, but the Lithuanians 
fought them off. Politics succeeded, however, where 
force failed, and Lithuania was united to Poland by a 
marriage in 1386, and by a convention in 1569. In 
the ISth century it was divided between Russia and 
Prussia through Poland's partition (see Poland). Not 
until the fall of the Russian Empire in 1917 did the 
Lithuanians regain their independence— only to be 
taken over again by Russia in 1940. 

In shape Lithuania is a small triangle, with its 
western point on the Baltic Sea. Latvia lies to the 
north, Germany to the west, and Russian Poland to 
the east. Forests and marshes cover much of the land; 
less than half of it is fit for the plow. Rye, oats, barley, 
wheat, potatoes, and flax are the leading crops. Stoek 
raising, dairying, poultry farming, and beekeeping 
are important. Three-fourths of the population of 
about 3,000,000 is engaged in agriculture. The area 
is more than 20,000 square miles. 

The Lithuanian language is an Aryan tongue, simi- 
lar to that of the Letts, Education is compulsory and 
almost nine-tenths of the people can read and write. 
The majority of the population is Roman Catholic. 

Lithuania’s history from the time it proclaimed its 
independence in 1918 until it rejoined Russia in 1940 
was exceptionally stormy. It lost its traditional capital 
Wilno (Vilna) to Poland in 1923, and the seat of 
government was then moved to Kaunas (Kovno). 
In March 1939 it was compelled to cede to Germany 
the Baltic port of Memel (KlaipMa) . In October Lith- 
uania granted military concessions to Russia, receiv- 
ing in return its old capital Wilno, which Russia had 
taken from Polands Upon the vote of its Soviet-dom- 
inated parliament, Lithuania in August 1940 became 
the fourteenth republic of the Soviet Union. Wilno 
became the capital. {See also World War, Second.) 
Litmus. When a chemist wishes to learn whether a 
solution is acid or alkaline, he tests it by putting into 
it a bit of paper containing the chamcloon-lilce coloring 
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matter called litmus. _ J5Zue litmus paper is turned red 
by most acids; red litmus paper is turned blue by 
alkalies or bases. Litmus is manufactured chiefly in 
Holland from lichens. The lichens are ground to a 
pulp with water, and potassium carbonate and 
ammonia are added. The mass gradually assumes a 
blue color. Chalk or gypsum is added to render the 
mass thick enough to be formed into rectangular 
calces, which is the form in which litmus is marketed. 
Liver. In all animals that have a backbone, as well 
as in some that do not, there is a large gland called the 
liverj which serves as one of the digestive organs. 
The liver in man is situated in the abdominal cavity, 
on the right side slightly above and behind the 
stomach. It is the largest gland organ of the body, 
weighing from three to four 
pounds and measuring about 
six or seven inches from front 
to back, and about twelve 
inches from right to left. 

The liver has four main 
functions: (1) It produces 
bile, which aids in the 
digestion and absorption of 
fats, and is the vehicle that 
carries some waste material 
from the body. (2) Glycogen 
(or animal starch) is formed 
from the sugar in the blood 
and stored away in the liver 
cells, to be given out again 
as , sugar when it is needed. 

(3) The liver, during the 
dgestive process, forms urea, 
one of the wastes of the 
human body, which must be 
thrown off (see Kidneys). 

(4) The liver also has an im- 
portant duty in preparing 
fats for oxidation in the 
body. 

Blood flows into the liver from two main sources. 
The small hepatic artery brings blood directly from 
the heart to feed the liver itself ; the large portal vein 
brings all the venous blood from the stomach and 
intestines to the liver before it goes back to the heart. 
The liver, makes important changes in this blood 
before it passes on to the gerieral circulation. 

. Just below the liver is a small pear-shaped sac, 
known as the gall-bladder. This is used as a store- 
room for the bile. The common, bile duct conducts 
bile to the intestine just beyond the stomach. ^ 
Liverpool, England. Throughout the modern his- 
tory of Great Britain, in war and peace, this great port 
has pla3''ed a vital r61e. In wartime its wharves are 
' piled high with munitions and supplies from overseas; 
and that is why it was bombed so fiercely by the Ger- 
mans in 1940 and 1941, during the European war. In 


In one dock and another vessels are unloading wheat 
and wool from Australia, cotton from Egypt, grapes 
and wine from Spain, tea from Calcutta, rubber from 
the East Indies, and cotton and gasoline from Texas 
(the American trade is naturally important owing to 
Liverpool’s situation) . Fleets of the largest passenger 
ships afloat drive hither and yon from Liverpool to all 
the great ports of the world, and the fortress-lilte ware- 
houses at the end of the docks house goods from the 
ends of the earth. 

In contrast with New York, which has a fine natural 
harbor developed piecemeal in the wake of traffic 
needs, Liverpool has a poor natural harbor which, by 
centralized control and carefully planned effort, has 
been developed into the second seaport of the British 
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The wealth of this great seaport rests upon the tremendous 

docks. In the lower left-hand corner of this picture X®" of the great 

floating landing Stage where passengers embark and disemoarjc. 

Empire and the leading port of Great Britain for ; 
export trade. Its facilities are systematically kept 
several yeai's in advance of the demands of commerce, 
so that it is always ready to handle increased business. 

The Mersey estuary^ on which Liverpool is built, 
suffers from sliifting sand-bars across the charnel, and 
from a tide with a range of 26 feet. To remove the 
sand the Dock Board keeps a fleet of dredges con- 
stantly at work maintaining a- :30-foot low-water 
channeh. The advantages, of a; tideless harbor haya , 
been secured by a wonderful system pf Twet docks, 
operated like the locks on a canal. When a ship pnterS 
one of these basins, a water-gate closes behind it and : 
remains closed, holding the water at a constant leybl; 
until the ship is ready to saU, The 66 docks together 
have a water area of 600 acres and quayage 30 miles m 

X.U10MUCVU ,v«.. ... extent. The new Gladstone docks,. which in, elude the; 

, . . , , i ' i wnrW’a lareest drv dock, have 56 acres of water space 

normal times its harbor presents a different picture— Avorm a l g - TEpv poaf 000 000 

of peaceful merchantmen trading with all the. world,, They cost $35,000,000. 
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The system of warehouses is equally extensive. The 
tobacco warehouse at Stanley Dock, with its 14 
stories and 36 acres of floor space, is said to be the 
largest in the world. At Herculaneum Dock a petro- 
leum reservoir of 60,000 gallons’ capacity has been 
hewn out of the solid rook. 

The great floating landing stage is really a half-mile 
raft supported on floating pontoons. Officially, the 
northern half is devoted to ocean and coast steamers, 
while the southern part is for ferry traffic; but its 
80-foot width permits it to be used as a street, a 
promenade, and a pleasure park. The whole system 
of docks, quays, and wareWses is public propeidy 
Under the control of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, briefly known as the Liverpool Dock Board. 

Liverpool lies wholly on the east side of the Mersey, 
but the Dock Board also controls the docks on the 
west or Birkenhead side, which do a large cattle im- 
port and coal export trade. All these vast and costly 
improvements have been made by the Port Authority 
without aid from the city or from Pai’Iiament. In 
fact, the show building of the city, St. George’s Hall, 
was built for the local 
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music festivals and assize 
courts out of a surplus 
from the income of a few 
early docks. 

Liverpool has many 
manufactures, but it does 
not owe its importance 
to them. Its fortune has 
always lam on the water, 
even in the ancient days 
when a safe beaching 
ground for fishing boats, 
out of the swift currents 
of the Mersey, was 
afforded by a shallow 
little tributary, the Pool. 

A few fishermen, whose 
huts huddled near the 
present site of the Liver- 
pool Town Hall, paid 
tribute to the lords of the manor of West Derby. 
The Pool was long since filled up; West Derby has 
shrunk to a suburb; but the great metropolis of Liver- 
poolj with its 855,000 population, lives today by 
grace of the Mersey, as did the fishing hamlet eight 
or nine centuries ago. 

Liverpool’s commercial importance began laie— 
witb the Stuart Restoration in the 17th oentury— -and 
it had to outstrip first Chester and then Bristol before 
its position became commanding. In the latter half 
of the 18th century, the power loom began to make 
Lancashire the worldk greatest cotton-manufacturing 
center, and Liverpool its chief port. Raw cotton is 
still the chief import, and the cotton goods of Man- 
chester and other Lancashire towns the chief export, 
though some trade is now diverted through the 
; Manchester Ship Canal. The woolen goods and other 


WHY THE LIVERWORTS HAVE THEIR UMBRELLAS UP 



The Liverworts, as yon lear'fi in the article, put their “um- 
hrellas” up, not hecause it is raining but because they want it 
to rain! In some of these umbrellas eggs are carried, in others 
little male cells, and during the wet weather the little cells swim 
from the other umbrellas and fertilize the eggs. 

(Latin for “little cups”), 


manufactures of the West Riding of Yorkshire also 
find an outlet through Liverpool. 

The University of Liverpool is world famous for one 
department, the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, which has sent many expeditions to Greece, 
Brazil, Central Africa, and other warm countries to 
study malaria, yellow fever, sleeping sickness, etc. 

Birkenhead, across the Mersey from Liverpool, has 
immense engineering and ship-building plants, nota- 
bly Laird’s Shipbuilding Works, in which were built 
vessels for the Confederate navy during the American 
Civil War, It is a separate municipality from Liver- 
pool, with a population of about 150,000 of its own. 
Liverworts. The next time you notice a flat, 
creeping, rather fleshy-Iooking plant, with rounded 
lobes to its leaflike body, examine it carefully. It is 
probably a liverwort — a simple flowerless plant, 
one of the fii'st land plants in the earth’s history. 
The liverworts got their name from their shape, which 
in some varieties looks a little like that of the human 
liver, and perhaps also from the fact that they were 
once believed to be beneficial in diseases of the liver. 

They are usually of a 
bright green hue, and 
they grow most luxuri- 
antly on wet rocks, logs, 
or on the ground in 
ravines and other moist 
shady places. Many are 
so small they are easily, 
overlooked. They are 
much like mosses and 
are often confused with 
them. Others are large 
and conspicuous, with 
their upper surface green, 
and the lower surface 
covered with numerous 
fine white hairlike rootlets 
called “rhizoids.” Some 
of these liverworts have 
little green cuplike or- 
gans, called “cupules” 
containing tiny greenish 


balls, known as “brood buds,” or “gemmae,” which 
grow into new plants. 

The liverworts have also another mode of reproduc- 
ing, by growing tall iimbrella-lilce organs, some of 
which (called archegonia) bear little eggs; while others 
(antheridia) bear very tiny actively swimming cellsy 
called, “sperms.” During wet weather the sperms 
swim to the archegonia and there fertilize the eggs, 
which grow into tiny plants, rooted in the arche^ 
gonium, and containing many very small brownish 
spores^ These spores fall upon the ground and there 
grow into liverwort plants again, and so the cycle 
goes on from generation to generation. 

, TIie liverworts and inosses together compose the second 
.great division of the Vegetable kingdom, the Bryophytes, 
the liverworts forming the group Hepalicae. 
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A Great Unselfish Life 


‘fhe GREAT MISSIONARY EXPLORER 0/ AFRICA 

T iviNGSTONE, David (1813-1873) -- - ■ 


, How does it 

XJ feel to be crunched in the jaws of a lion? Dr. 

Livingstone, the noted British missionary and African 
explorer, was one of the few men who Imew from 
personal experience and lived to tell the tale. 

8oon after he began his work in South Africa he 

sent to establish an advanced station in 1' ' ^ 

the wilderness some 800 miles northeast of Cape large part of the map of the Dark Continent, and laid 

Town. The “charming valley” which he and his ” - ' - ’ ..... 

white companion chose proved to be infested with 
lions, which attacked the herds by day: and leaped 
into the cattle pens at night. At a distance of 30 
yards Dr. Livingstone fired two bul- 
lets into one of these ferocious beasts, 
severely wounding it. Then with a 
roar it hurled itself upon him, crush- 
ing his left shoulder in its jaws, and 
bearing him to the ground. 

' “Growling horribly close to my 
ear,” wrote Livingstone, “he shook 
me as a terrier dog does a rat, The 
shock produced a stupor similar to 
that which seems to be felt by a mouse i 
after the first shake - of a cat. It 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which 
there was no sense of pain nor feeling 
of terror, though I was quite con- 
scious of all that was happening.” 

Fortunately the lion soon left 
Livingstone to attack his companion, and presently London Missionary Society in the great English 

fell dead of its wound. Livingstone’s shoulder was so metropolis, the completion of his medical education 

badly crushed that it troubled him the rest of his life, in London, with studies of theology, botany, zoology, 

. But neither dangers of this sort, nor hunger, fever, geology, chemistry, and astronomy— all with a view 

attacks by hostile Boers or native cannibals, the per- to his future life-work. At last eame his arrival at 

fidy of Arab slave traders, nor any of the countless Chpe Town in South Africa in 1841. 

THE SHOT THAT SAVED LIVINGSTONE’S LIFE 


perils that beset him could dampen his ardor, or make 
him abandon his chosen field. His patient resource- 
fulness, courage, fair dealing, and Christian character 
laid the basis for missionary work over a large part of 
South and Central Africa. In addition, no other 
was explorer ever did so much for African geography as 
the heart of Livingstone during his 30 years’ work. He remade a 

' " " ■ _ _ ■ ■ ^ 

the foundation for the British title to the districts 
of Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 

A poor Scotch lad, Livingstone had to go to work 
in a cotton mill at the age of ten. With the first 
^ money that he earned he bought a 

beginning Latin book. Although 
wurk at the factory began at six in 
the morning and lasted ten hours or 
more, he attended night school and 
studied at home until he had read 
' Horace. At the factory 

he kept a book open where he could 
‘ ^ sentence now and then as he 

L-t went about his work. 

In his 20th year he was thi-illed by 
reading an account of a missionary’s 
labors in Asia, and, as he says, 
“resolved to devote my life to the 
alleviation of human misery.” Then 
followed college classes in Glasgow, 
examination and acceptance by the 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


□narv and had torn his shoulder, inflicting the wound which troubled Livingstone ail the rest of 
a°hite from those jaws, and Livingstone’s noble career would have been ended. 
?wt mo^nt^nd the bfast adversary. Weakened by ca.Uet 

wounds, the lion soon f©U dead. 




It wa»s a soen© worthy of the epic gramjeur of Livingstoue^s life of sacrifice and service in the African 
be carried to the sea in this way by his devoted black servants, through 1,000 miles of savage waste, 
through which his followers passed on that long sad brave tellow m the lead, i 





^tatiley Finds Livingstone 


For over 30 years Dr. livingstone traveled up and 
down Africa, from the Cape nearly to the Equator, 
and from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. He dis- 
covered the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi River, Lakes 
Nyttsa and Mweru, and Lake Bangweulu, where he 
afterward died. He also discovered the upper course 
of the Congo, called the Lualaba, but he believed it 
to be the upper Nile. His wife shared many of his 
travels. She was the daughter of a missionary and was 
born in South Africa. His children too were born on 
that continent. Livingstone’s small salary and the 
money that he made from his books went to equip new 
expeditions. But for his iron constitution and his 
power of inspiring loyalty and affection in the natives 
he would never have survived his first years in Africa. 
During the last 15 years of his life he was aided by the 
British government, from which he held a roving ap- 
pointment as comsul, 

IVo great objects cheri.shed by Livingstone were 
the stopping of the Arab slave trade in Africa, which 
he called the "great open sore of the world," and the 
discovery of the sources of the Nile. The descrip- 
tions of the horror of the slave raids which he sent 
to England lielped in time to stamp out this horror. 
He never found the sources of the Nile, though he 
perished in the attempt. 


_ About a year and a half before he died, an expedi- 
tion sent by the New York Herald under Stanley (see 
Stanley, Sir Henry Morton) found him at Ujiji on 
Lake Tanganyika, in the midst of great privations 
and weakened by fever, following the desertion of 
some carriers with supplies and his precious medicine 
' Stanley tried to persuade him to return to 
civilization, but he refused. After the relief party 
had left, Livingstone again started west, looking for 
the sources of the Nile. His old enemy dysentery 
attacked him, with complications brought on by ex- 
cessive hardships, and he grew steadily worse. On 
the morning of May 1, 1873, his men found him 
kneeling beside his cot, dead. His faithful native 
attendants, who loved him, preserved the body in 
salt, and carried it to Zanzibar. It was taken to Eng- 
land and buried with honors in Westminster Abbey* 
A monument stands on the spot where he died. 

Livingstone's books include ‘ Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa’ and ‘The Zambesi and Its Tribu- 
taries'. He is the subject of many biographies, notably; 
‘David Livingstone’, by Thomas Hughes; ‘Personal Life of 
David Livingstone’, by W. G. Blailde; ‘Stanley and Living- 
stone in Africa', by J. T. Headley; ‘David Livingstone: 
Explorer and Prophet', by Charles J. Finger; ‘Story of 
David Livingstone’, by William Livingstone; ‘David Living- 
stone', by R. J. Campbell, and 'David Livingstone; the 
Weaver Boy Who Became a Missionary ’, by H. G. Adams. 


The SCALY DRAGONS 
of 

MODERN TIMES 

A Visit to Lizard Land with Its Queer Ugly 
Their Usually Harmless Disposition — Some of Their 
Habits, Such as Dropping Off Their Tails and Running on 
Their Hind Legs — Monster Lizards Twelve Feet Long 

TlZARDS. If you had in a cage a specimen of 
^ each of the 2,500 different kinds of lizards that 
have been found in the world, it would be hard to 
believe that animals of such widely different shapes, 
sizes, colors, and habits could possibly belong to the 
same big group of reptiles. 

You would see tiny creatures two or three inches 
long lying beside giants measuring seven or eight 
' feet. Bright greens, blues, and reds would stand out 
Among dull grays, browns, and blacks. Most of 
them would show four sturdy legs, with long toes, 
f tod even claws; but there would be some with only 
front legs, some with only back legs, and some with 
no legs at all. Tree-lizards, ground-lizards, under- 
ground-lizards, and water-lizards would be mingled 
together, some darting about with the speed of 
lightning, others lying sluggish and still. 

Here and there you would find a sleek, slender, 
graceful creature, but most of them would probably 
impress you as misshapen, horny, repulsive^ mon- 
sters, like figures from a bad dream. Yet, if_ you 
judged by looks alone, you would do the lizard 
tribe an injustice, for in spite of their forbidding 


He won't hurt yout He only 
wants to frighten you I Fierce 
as he Iook8> the Frilled Lizard 
isn't dangerous at all. He 
just spreads out that mantlo 
ot his and opens his mo\ith 
wide in the hope of driving 
his enemies away. 


appearance, only two of the 2,500 species are poi- 
sonous— the “horrid heloderm" of west Mexico, and 
the “Gila monster” of southwestern United States. 
Many members of the tribe are not only harmless 
but easily tamed and exhibit a goodly degree of 
intelligence in captivity, learning simple tricks and 
answering to calls. * .i 

Present-day lizards are blood brothers of the 
- snakes, ^ and together these: constitute the order Squa^ 
niata of the reptilian class 



New Tails for Old in Lizard Land 


swiftly and for great distances on their hind legs. 
When doing this, their front legs swing back and 
forth like the arms of a human runner and their tails 

THE RHINOCEROS 

iguana 


tionship can be traced through many details of in- 
ternal anatomy and is very close, m spite of the 
great difference in external appearance. 

Never Gets Too Hot for Mr. Lizard! 

While lizards are found in nearly all parts of the 
earth, except the polar regions, they reach their great- 
est numbers and varieties in tropical lands. Most of 
them catch living prey, the smaller ones feeding on 
worms and insects, the larger ones devouring mice, 
frogs, other lizards, snakes, young turtles and 
crocodiles, fish, water-birds, and, in fact, 
almost any animals they can overpower. 

There are some important varieties, 
however, that prefer a vegetable 
diet, notably most of the larger ^ ^ 
members of the “iguana” family ^Bjr 
of tropical America, some of Km 
which reach a length of six feet 

peculiarity found in the 3 

lizard tribe is the faculty B 

which many of its members U 

possess of casting off their jg 

tails. Wlien seized by a foe ^ from tws membei 

behind, the tail breaks off W at one ““ 

of the joints of the back M bone. 

The severed part con ^tinues A 
to wriggle for some time, ^ catching 
the attention and satis g fying the | 

hunger of the pursu I i n g foe,- ■■ ’sR 
while the more^ important Sk 
part of the lizard escapes uB 

Some species will abandon their 
tails even before they are seized. 

Such mutilation seems to cause g ''' 

them no inconvenience, for they 

at once set about growing a new 

tail. Not infrequently they pro- 

duce by Way of consolation two 

or three new tails in place of the § k e ? no 

one they:,have lost. Although this creatu 

Another strange practice among ®“‘‘’‘®’’’tL*facu1ty i 
Certain large lizards, notably the 
frilled lizard of Australia and the "teguexin” of the 
West Indies and South America, is that of running 

ONE OF THE BIG “MONITOR” FAI 


The MotUtoi lizaras are among the largest ot their family. While they never 
seek trouble, they have fierce tempera when attacked, biting their foes and lash- 
ing them with their long tails. 





This fear view ef a Frilled 
Lj2ard shows the curious 
way in which it runs on 
its hind legs> swinging its 
arms like a human nin- 
ner, and throwing its tail 
from side to side to 
balance itself. 


-The Monsters are Fightefs 


LIZARDS 


AND 


AWAYI 


monster that was supposed to strike men 
dead with its glance or with its breath, 
is a conspicuous example of sueh "fright- 
fulness,” Being about three feet long, 
and possessing jagged crests which it can 
raise at will on its head, back, and tail, this 
harmless creature is an object of terror to 
the native children of Central America. 

But we must not imagine that all lizards 
are equally placid in their disposition. 

Though non-poisonous and inclined to 
mind their own business, some of them are 
fierce fighters and biters when annoyed. 

This is particularly true of the “monitor” 
family, whose members are scattered 
through Africa, Arabia, southern Asia, 
and Australia. The largest of all the 
lizard tribe is the giant lizard of Kom- 
odo (in the East Indies), which is said 
to reach a length of 12 feet or more. 

Like all the monitors, it has a long whiplike 
tail with which it lashes and cuts its assail- 
ants when it is unable to reach them with 
its sharp and powerful teeth. 

In contrast with this vigorous and 
short-tempered creature are those most 
helpless of all lizards, the "glass-snakA,” 
sometimes called "blind-worms” or"slow- 
worms," and the strange “ amphisbaenas.” 

Both are devoid of legs, although some 
possess useless external flaps in place of 
feet, The former is, of course, neither a 
snake nor a worm, nor 
is. it . blind. Its small 
bright eyes are 
equipped with eyelids, 
a thing unknown 
among true snakes. 

The" glass” part of its 
name arises from the 
fact that it becomes 
rigid when captured 
and breaks off at the 
tail if not handled very 
gently. Even more un- 
like the typical lizard 
is the amphisbaena, 
which has eyes and 
ears both concealed by 
skin: growths, which 
lives in the ground, 
and which okn move 
backward or forward 
with equal ease like an 
earthworm. 

Although most of 
the lizards have no 

voice beyond an angry , 

hissincr tVip niirht-lov- Thesa Gila Monsters, and their cousins the “Horrid Heloderms, ’ are 
pissing, tne nignt lOV fj^g '^Iy poisonous kinds^of li^rards. They dweU m the ary Bouthwestern 
ing gecko” family is parts of the Umted states and m Mexico. wicii 
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distinguished for its ability to emit a 
variety of cries, all resembling more or less 
the sound from which they derive their 
name. The geckos are small creatures, 
very useful for the number of insects 
they destroy. Some are sand-runners, 
others tree-dwellers, and a few varieties 
penetrate dwellings in search of food. 
These have feet equipped with tiny pads 
and hairs which enable them to climb up 
a pane of glass or walk on a smooth ceiling. 

While the geckos Lave been in many 
lands unjustly persecuted from the popu- 
lar belief that they spread mysterious 
poisons, another group of small lizards, the 
“slcinks,” have been regarded from the 
earliest times as possessed of equally 
mysterious medicinal properties. The 
head and feet of the common sand- 
burrowing skink were preserved in wine 
and imported in great quantities to 
ancient Rome. The Arabs of today still 
use them as medicine and food. Nor is 
this the only example of lizards being 
eaten by man, for the iguanas of America 
and many Australian, Asiatic, and African 
species are highly relished by the natives. 

Among the best known of North Ameri- 
can lizards are the poisonous “Gila 
monster” and the gentle friendly “horned 
toad.” The former, which sometimes 
reaches a length of two feet, was first 
found in the Gila 
River valley in Ari- 
zona. Its sluggish 
body is marked with 
big orange blotches 
and rings on a black 
background. The 
poison-sacks lie near 
the root of its grooved 
teeth, and its bite 
quickly kills the small 
animals on which it 
prej^. In rare cases 
it has been fatal to 
man. Its near relative 
the ‘ ‘horrid hejoderm” 
bears yellow instead: 
of orange spots. ( j 
The “horned toad, T 
so called because :of iti 
flat, squatty, .toadlike' 
body, dwells through- 
out the dry plains and- 
deserts , of the western ' 
and southwestern 
United States and in 
Mexico. It is covered 
multitude of 




FamUy History of the 


Lizards are “cold-blooded” creatures, like all 
reptiles. Some lay eggs similar to lien’s eggs, vary- 
ing from 1 to 20 at a time, but others produce liv- 
^ “S young. Their 

E SKINK FAMILY that of 

j snakesj^is normally 


short sharp spines, particularly about the head, which 
protect it chiefly against being swallowed by snakes. 

These small creatures malte interesting pets, feeding 

readily on flies and nicknames in T 

ants and drinking ^ 

large quantities of 
water if it is i, 

sprinkled into their | ’ A 

cages like rain ^ ^ 

long to the family 

of ' iguanas, as does V, ' 

little red-throated 'f 

anolis which lives ’ 

in Cuba and in • 

some of the South- - 

ern states. ^ 

Most of the other common , ifiy Three-Toed, 

,, . f -iT ,1 » • T- MW Skmk — three linei 

lizards of North America be- , 

long to the group of the ff “swifts,” so named 
because of ■ the agility of ip many of them. 

Two close relatives of IM the lizard tribe, the 
“chameleon” and the- “tuatara” of New Zea- 
land, are of immense M interest to scientists. 

The story of the chame a leon is told elsewhere 
(see Chameleon), but If the tmtara (Sphenodon) 
deserves mention here ^ because this singular 
creature is the sole / surviving member of a 
group of reptiles y otherwise extinct millions 
of years ago. The ' bodily structure of this “liv- 
ing fossil ” has given science a key to the evolution 
of the whole reptile group, for it retains traces of 
many of the primitive bodily forms, notably a well- 
developed “ third eye” buried beneath the skin of its 
forehead, which is a remnant of the third eye actually 

tjiUESS WHAT THOSE FUNNY “HANDS” ARE FORI 


The young of this species, which is common in Northern Europe, 
are born alive. 

that the lizards are dwarfed descendants of 
the prehistoric monsters that once roamed 
the earth (see Animals, Prehistoric). But 
this is not the case. Nature started with the 
original reptiles evolved from amphibians (sec 
Reptiles) and from them developed the mon- 
sters. They proved unable to survive. How- 
ever, nature had gone back to the primitive 
reptile stock, which was still in existence, and 
“tried again.” The second effort produced 
small, fleet animals, capable of surviving 
under modern conditions. These “ second 
effort” animals were the lizards. , 

At about the same time the lizards were' 
appearing, nature was also producing (from 
much the, same type of primitive reptiles, ac- 
cording tO: one theory) the fii’st birds and 
the early mammals. 

Lizards belong to the suborder iocertih’a. With 
the snakes, they form the order Sfluomato of the 
class iJsjjffifa, They fall into four divisions: (1) com- 
mon and primitiyo forms, such as geckos, Gila monsterB, 
glsas snakes, skinks; . (2) burrowing forms, such as the am- 
phisbaenns of Africa and South America; (8) large forms, 
such as, iguanas and monitors; (4) the true chameleons. 


This tittle Gecko can walk up and down or across a ceiling lust like a 
'fly, Be has disks on the end.s of his "fingers.” and toes, which make 
:,'thls 'Possible. ' ,: 

possessed and used by certain prehistoric reptile 
ancestors, The group which it represents is 
thought to have been the parent stock of till lizards. 
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T. L A M A 


LLOYD GEO 


When you learn that 
the I/lania is related to 
the Camel, you can 
trace the family resem- 
blance in that long awk- 
ward neck and that 
solemn and stubborn 
expression. 


Llama. Among the most grotesque of all the 
larger animals is the hissing spitting llama of South 
America. Although related to the camel of the Old 
World, the llama has no hump. 

[ts wool is not valued as is that of 
the alpaca and vicuna, its near rel- 
atives, which like the llama live in 
the Andes of Bolivia, Peru, and 
Chile; for llama wool is coarse and 
rough and is suitable only for twine 
and very coarse cloths. The male 
llama is chiefly valued as a beast 
of burden and the females are use- 
ful for their milk and meat, which 
resembles mutton. The llama is a 
domesticated form of the wild 
guanaco which is still found in the 
Andes. 

When the Spaniards conquered 
Peru in the 16th century, they 
found the Incas of that land using 
hundreds of thousands of Uamas as 
riding animals and beasts of burden. In the whole 
New World these were the only domesticated animals 
except dogs, and the lack of such helpers to man as 


r'g'e] 




the horse, ass, ox, sheep, and pig, was one of the 
chief reasons why the Nerv World lagged behind the 
Old in civilization. The Spanish conquerors contin- 
ued to use the llamas, and long 
strings of these animals in charge 
of a few native drivers were soon 
passing back and forth carrying 
silver by the narrow mountain 
trails from the mines to the coast. 
Until the middle of the 19th 
century these remained almost the 
only means of transportation in 
the Andes Mountains. 

The llama is about three feet 
high at the shoulders and is capable 
of carrying 120 pounds at the 
leisurely rate of 1 2 miles a day. , If 
treated well, they are willing and 
docile. They gather their own 
food, are hardy, and can travel 
over places too rough and steep for 
^ ■ any other burden-bearing animal. 

If overloaded, they will lie down and refuse to move. 
Wflien disturbed, they spit a ball of food and saliva 
at their tormentor. Scientific name. Lama glama. 


'The “LITTLE WELSHMAN,” Britain*s Great War Minister 

His Education by His Uncle, the Village Cobbler Whose Name He - is Proud 
to Bear — How, as One of England’s Greatest Statesmen, He Fulfilled 
the Ambitious Dream. Recorded in a Boy’s Diary 


L loyd GEORGE, David (born 1863). At the age 
of 17 this Welshman, who divides the honor with 
the younger Pitt of being Britain’s greatest war 
! premier, visited the House of Commons for the first 
I . time. He wrote in his diary, “I will not say that I 
i eyed the House of Commons in the spirit in which 
‘ William the Conqueror eyed England on his visit to 
Edward the Confessor,” but already he was dreaming 
' of future political greatness. 

His own hard youth had made him a radical in 
? politics. Left in poverty at the age of three by the 
: death of his schoolmaster father, William George, he 
’ was reared and educated by his mother’s brother— 
Richard Lloyd, a village cobbler of North Wales--in 
whose honor he bears the name “Lloyd” along with 
' that of his father. He studied law and at the age of 
? 21 was admitted to practice as a “solicitor.” Almost 

: at once he made his mark by winning cases for tenant , 
farmers against their laiidlords, as well as by his 
earnestness in defending the rights of Welsh “Non- 

! , conformists”, against the claims of the Chpreh of Eng- 

land. And soon he was elected to Parliament as a 
Liberal from the Welsh constituency of Carnarvon, a 
seat which he was to hold for over 30 years. 

In Parliament be dared to cross swords even with 
hisleader, the great Gladstone. He was afraid of no . 
one; ho was quick and biting in reply, and he speedily 


won attention. When the South African War came 
on, he showed his courage by taking the unpopular 
side and going up and down the country making 
speeches against the war, on the grounds that it was 
due to imperialistic designs against the Boer republic. 
He was mobbed in Birmingham and only escaped from 
the building in the disguise of a policeman. 

When the Liberals came into power at the end of 
1905, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the new prime 
minister, offered Lloyd George one of the minor places 
in the Cabinet as head of the Board of Trade. In this 
office he put through a shipping act that helped sailors, 
and in settling a great railway strike he revealed a 
capacity for conciliation which no one had suspected, 
but wtdeh was to prove a characteristic of all his 
statesmanship. 

When Asquith in 1908 succeeded Campbell-Banner- 
man as prime ministerj he asked Lloyd George to take 
the second place in the Cabinet, that of chancellor of 
the exchequer. The friend of the poor now had his 
chance. It was his first duty to bring in the budget, 
that is, the annual estimate of expenditures and pro- 
posed taxes to meet government expenses. To pro- 
vide funds for the Old Age Pension Act, which he 
helped to pass, Lloyd George proposed many new 
taxes which took the burdens of taxation from the 
shoulders of the poor and put them on those of 



The Winning of the World War 


at in fritining the From the time of the Boer "W^ar Lloyd^George had 
e,” he said, “no been regarded as a pacifist. He was a “little Eng- 
harder to bear.” lander,” and was reluctant to see money spent on 
financial proposal armaments and imperialistic expansion which might 
icial change, for it be spent in alleviating misery; for he looked forward 
[ estates by tax- to a time “when poverty with its wretchedness and 

squalor will be as 
remote from the 
people as the 
wolves which once 
infested the 
forests.” 

When the World 
War broke out in 
1914, many people 
expected that 
Lloyd George 
would resign. But 
after Belgium was 
invaded he. came 
out in unmeasured 
terms against Ger- 
many’s aggression. 
As chancellor of 
the exchequer it 
was his first task 
to provide the 
money — “silver 
bullets” — ^without 
which Britain 
could not hope to 
win. He gained 
the confidence of 
the banking and 
landed interests, 
hitherto his bit- 
terest enemies. 
He was one of the 
first to realize 
that Britain was 
hopelessly out- 
distanced by Ger- 
many in the 
quantity of shells manufactured, and was given the 
new post of mmister of munitions. By his enthusiasm 
and dynamic energy he organized the munitions 
manufacture in every corner of the kingdom, and 
soon the British army was as well equipped as 
Germany with shells for the battlefield. 

But Lloyd George became more and more restive 
under Asquith's government. He felt that his old 
chief was not pushing the war hard enough. He 
became certain that Britain must have a more force- 
ful war leader, and He was strongly supported by 
Lord Northcliffe, proprietor of the London Times 
and other papers, in demanding a change of govern- 
ment. In December 1916, he overturned his chief 
and himself became prime minister. In his new 
capacity he gathered around him trained executives 
and gave drive to the War. He stood out relentlessly 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 






At the Peace Conference 


against the talk of a “peace by compromise,” rallied 
the faint-hearted, pressed the supplies of munitions 
and made over the army staff. ’ 

The outcome of the war abundantly justified his 
course. During most of the war a coalition based on 
a union of the Liberal 


LOBSTE 


the 


and Conservative 
parties had carried on 
the government, with 
the Conservatives be- 
coming more and more 
prominent. In the 
“khaki election” of 
Kovember 1918, 

Lloyd George obtained 
a House of Commons 
containing a large 
majority of his sup- 
porters; but it was 
made up largely of 
great manufacturers 
and business interests, 
of “profiteers,” its 
enemies said. 

At the Peace Con- 
ference Lloyd George 
steered no consistent 
course. Now he was with France 
in her efforts to destroy Germany 
once and for all; now he was with 
President Wilson in his efforts for 
a peace based upon reconciliation 
and the rights of nationalities. 

Here, as earlier in his career, he 
showed his genius for conciliating 
and bringing to a compromise 
agreement persons of widely oppos- 
ing views. Britain gained materi- 
ally by the Conference, even 
though unable to get those great 
indemnities from Germany which 
Lloyd George had recklessly 
promised the electors. 

After the war Lloyd George 
plunged into the task of finding 
work for 2,000,000 unemployed and 
of maintaining peace in discontent- 
•ed portions of the empire. But the 
popularity of the dynamic war lead- 
er quickly declined, and in 1922 he 
was forced to resign. Thereafter, 

Lloyd George played only a minor 
r61e in politics, although he con- 
tinued to enliven Parliament with 
Ms brilliant speeches. In 1935 he 
proposed a “New Deal” of peace 
and reconstruction, which the government rejected. 
He published eight volumes of ‘War Memoirs’, the 
final volumes of which, concerning the peace confer- 
ence, appeared in 1939. 


Lobster. What a curious creature the lobster is, 
with his powerful claws and long antennae, his eyes 
mounted on the ends of movable eye-stalks, and his 
armor-like shell of bottle green covering body and 
taill Green? Yes. for it is only when the lobster is 

LOBSTER SHOWING HIS “TEETH” boiled or Otherwise 

cooked that he turns 


Tie Lobster aoes a 

with his claws. You can see tbe a;::croscs 
between his two claws in the top picture. 
The heaTy> blunt-toothed claw is for crush- 
ingi and the sharp one is for cutting his 
food. Kotice how the lobster below is 
labeled with a copper ticket. He is turned 
loose with this ticket on, which asks any 
fisherman who may capture him to report 
it to the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
This is one way the exports study the 
movements and habits of lobsters. 


the brilliant red which 
formerly caused the 
red-coated British 
soldiers to be called 
“lobster backs.” 

The lobster belongs 
to the crustacean 
family and is a big 
brother to the craw- 
fish and shrimp. 
Lobsters are found in 
many parts of the 
world, and there are 
several different 
species, varying only 
slightly from the 
American lobster, 
which is found on the 
Atlantic coast from 
Delaware to Labrador, 
and is most abundant on the 
shores of Maine and Nova Scotia. 
Its tail is made up of six jointed 
segments; it breathes by means of 
many pairs of feather-like gills 
inclosed on each side of the body 
under the shell of the head and 
thorax; and its large powerful 
claws are used, the blunt-toothed 
one for crushing and the sharp- 
toothed one for cutting its food. 
Behind the large claws are four 
pairs of walldng legs, the first two 
of which end in small claws, 
joint of the abdomen has 
of swimmerets. The last 
las expanded plates yrhioh 
assist the animal when it swims 
backward. 

The lobster lives sometimes in 
shallow water near the shore and 
sometimes in deep water, but it 
prefers a rooky bottom and reaches 
its greatest size in such conditions. 
Lobsters eat animals living and 
dead, and vegetable matter to a 
less extent. They sometimes even 
eat each other. They are well 
protected by their hard shells and 
powerful claws and their habit of burrowing down 
among the rocks, but when they are small, or when 
they are molting, as they do once a year, great num- 
bers are destroyed by fishes. 
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Massachusetts coasts for more than a century. The 
method of capture is simple. A slatted box or barrel, 
with a funnel-shaped opening of coarse netting in the 
ends is baited with fish, weighted with a flat stone, 
and sunk to the bottom on a quarter-inch line. The 
lobster fisher has his "lobster pots” set at intervals 
and visits them once a day to remove the lobsters and 
replenish the bait. Besides being sent fresh to many 
parts of the country, large quantities of the lobster 
meat are canned, especially at Portland, Me. The 
British and United States governments maintain ex- 
tensive lobster hatcheries, to keep lobsters from being 
exterminated by the fisheries. 

Locks and Keys. Keys a foot long and weighing 
as much as a pound were common in the Middle Ages, 
and the warden of a dungeon or a castle carried at his 
belt a jangling weight, which in emergencies could 
become a terrifying weapon. Yet the great looks 

c|)en^ed^^^^^ 

The spring tumblers hang on a pivot 
and fit over that small oblong projection 
from the bolt in the upper right-hand The locks of 
corner. When the proper key is turned, , , , 

the tumblers are each raised just the tOClay may 06 
amount necessary to release that bolt rliinrioAl in+n tTvn 
projection. Then, as the key is further “IVlOea into tWO 
revolved, it catches in the V-shaped cut Eeneral classes-^ 
in the bolt, which is just visible behind ® j i j 
the tumblers and pushes out the bolt. Warded lOCkS, and 
When the bolt projection reaches the +,,mWor nr lovnr 
second oblong notch at the left, the tumoier Or leyer 
tumblers fall into place again, and the locks. The 
bolt is locked. Warded lock has 

on the inside a number of projections or ridges called 
“wards,” which prevent the turning of the key unless 
the grooves or cuts of the key coincide with the wards. 
This is the type of lock used in ordinary drawers, 
wardrobes, desks, etc. The tumbler lock— an im- 
provement on the warded lock — was probably 
invented by the Chinese, and its fundamental 
principle was employed in an ancient Egyptian look. 
Instead of wards, this lock has small movable levers 
or pegs called "tumblers.” This lock can be opened 
only by a key whose indentations or “bittings” will 
raise each tumbler exactly to the proper height, 

It was not until the latter part of the 18th century 
that these locks were substantially improved upon. 
It was then that the English Bramah lock camp into 
use. This consisted of a number of sliding tumblers 
contained in a tube or cylinder projecting from the 
look— a construction by which it was made more 
secure and harder to, pick than other locks. 

The Bramah look, in turn, was improved by 
the American inventor Linus Yale, Jr. (1821-1868), 
who perfected his "pin-tumbler” or “ cylinder” 
lock universally known today as the Yale lock. 
It is a cylinder within a cylinder. It opens with a 


The female lobster produces a great many eggs, 
from 3,000 to 100,000 according to her size and age. 
These eggs are attached to the swimmerets on the 

SAVING LOBSTER EGGS 


Thp reason the female Lobster carries so many eggs is that in a 
State of nature comparatively few have a chance to hatch and 
grow into adult lobsters. But at the lobster hatcheries these 
eggs are collected and protected so that about hall of them 
hatch into healthy young lobsters, able to protect themselves. 

This Is one way of preventing lobster extermination. 

under side of her tail by a sort of glue, and the female 
is thus called a“berry lobster.” After 11 months the 
eggs hatch into small larval forms, and for six to 
eight weeks these remain as free-swimming larvae, 
molting five or six times with various changes of 
color. The adult form is attained when the lobster 
is about three-quarters of an inch long, and at this 
stage it sinks to the bottom near the shore and begins 
its lobster life. As a general rule a lobster 10 to 12 
inches long is about five years old. Great age and 
size are sometimes attained, individuals weighing 

IF TtlE LOBSTERS ONLY KNEWI 


You see the mouth of : this lobster trap is like a funnel so that the 
lobsters can. easily Swim right In through the hole. But when 
they try to get out, they only hump around the sides without 
realizing that, if they would only aim for the point of the funnel 
they could easily gel out. 

more than 30 pounds having been found; but one 
weighing 25 pounds is unoommqn. 

The American lobster early became a favorite arti- 
cle of food, and lobster fisheries have e.xisted on the 
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A GIANT LOCOMOTIVE WITH IMMENSE POWER 


This is an example of the ttomondons size reached in building modern locomotives, 
sixteen driving wheels, eight on each side. Such engines are used to ham great freight 
small size of the wheels, which are designed to giTe_ power rather than speed. 

have huge "drivers." 

brought forth, in 1867 , the greatest lock of aU— the be set to cut oi 
time locks, in which a timepiece is set with the lock, part of a etrpki 
and the clockwork operates the mechanism. Thus then^ni 

the lock can only be opened at a certain time. and fuel; mdef 


Secret of the Skeleton Key 


flat key, and cannot be opened by any key differing 
from the true key by even so little as one-fiftieth of 
aa inch in the height of any notch. 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Locomotive. As the name implies, a locomotive 
is a steam engine so arranged with wheels as to drive 
or move itself, especially on an iron or steel track. As 


CYLINDER LOCK WORKS 


In the^flrst picture we see a cross-sectloa inside the lock, showing how the smaller cylinder, fit- 
ting St,*!.?”? revolving by a “pin-tumbler,” which is thrust down 

by ft tin 7 coiled sprii^. ^is pin^tumbler is cut in two near the middle. In the next picture we 
BepTffhat happens^ when the key is inserted the pin-tumbler is raised until the “cut** comes 
at the junction point or the two cylinders. This permits the inner cylinder to revolve, as shown 

m the third picture. 

so widely used today” for saf^ 

and vaults. This look is oper- Here we see the cylinder lock from the side, and e 
ated by a knob or handle which show the mechanis^m. This is a “flve-tumbler» lock, 
. , , , , , . , , bier working like the one described In the first pictui 

Is turned back and tortll cer- key goes in, the tumblers are pushed up by the we< 

tain "combinations” of distances tmVe&:?s%Mf ifi ?L‘¥n Mc^UM? stV 
knownonly to the proper persons, the tumbler cuts are all directly in line with the cyj 

The rotation of the knob, of 

course, merely sets the wheels or tumblers in %e head and crank. The 
mechanism of the lock so that it will slip open. This can be done by shiJ 
Finally, improvements on the combination lock mits steam to the cylinc 


, a steam engine the loeomo- 

- r-' five has a number of special 

' I features (see Steam Engine). 
;■ j It carries its furnace and 
! boiler with it, and must also 
d be supplied with an auxiliary 
oar or tender for carrying 
; ) water and fuel. The engine 
i;; :! is double, that is, there is a 
high-pressure cylinder with 
piston on each side of the 
Lw^hr^aiiCT’Iiunderflt- locomotive. Many modern 
mbier,”whichTs thrust down locomotives are also com- 
ddle. In the noit picture we , , . , , . 

raised until the “cat” comes pound Steam engines, that 
cylinder to revolve, as shown jg^ ^jjg gteam expansion takes 

I II place in two cylinders, a 

high-pressure and a low- 
pressure cylinder. The 
steam-pressures 

straight-line 

Here we see the cylinder lock from the side, and cut away to pistOU is changed 
show the mechanism. This is a “five-tumbler” lock, each turn- into the rotarV 
bier working like the one described in the first pictures. As the , . • .yf 

key goes in, the tumblers are pushed up by the wedge-shaped motion 01 txie 

point. When the key is all the way in, if it is the proper key, drivin/y wLdoIo Kv 

the five tumblers will all rest in its notches in such a way that unving wnecis oy 

the tumbler cuts are all directly in line with the cylinder divi- the usual mech- 
sion, and the inner cylinder can turn and pull back the bolt. „ 

amsm oi a cross- 

head and crank. The engine must be reversible. 
This can be done by shilling the valve gear which ad- 
mits steam to the cylinders. The valve gear also can 




The Story of a Famous Race 


enough to run at full stroke continuously. The ex- because it used exhaust steam in the smokestack, as 
haust steam is turned up the smokestack to create a modern locomotives do. This was the fii-st engine to 

draft through the fire, and causes foul- puffs for each use smooth wheels on smooth track. , 

turn of the wheels, two from each side. The sides al- George Stephenson built a workable locomotive for 
ternate in causing puffs, because the driving rods on the Killingworth colliery in 1816. In 1825 his loco- 
one side are attached to the wheels a quarter-turn . motives ran at the rate of 16 mdes an hour on the 
around from those on the other side. Thus the locomo- newly opened Stockton and Darlington Rai way. In 
tive never is “on dead center,” with all driving rods 1829 George Stephenson’s son Robert devised a multi- 
horizontal and therefore unable to turn the wheels, tubular boiler for the locomotive _ Rocket.” This 
Exhaust steam also may be used to preheat water boiler gave power enough to mamtam speeds of 26 to 
before it is introduced into the boiler, and thus cut 30 miles an hour, and the Rocket won a speed, piiU- 
down the amount of fuel needed to make steam. ing, and endurance contest held by the Liverpool and 

Development of the Locomotive Manchestei Railway, ^ This event is considered the 

Like all great inventions, the locomotive grew birth of the modern railroad, 
through the slow accumulation of improvements made Today locomotives weigh as much as 600 tons, can 
by different inventors. Men in England worked on pull more than a mile of freight cars, or haul passenger 
the idea as early as the 18th century. Most of their trains at more than 100 miles an hour. Locomotives 
devices were designed to run on ordinary highways, use oil fuel wherevpr it is cheap, as in the American 
and so were forerunners of the automobile (see Auto- Southwest j and a rival to steam power has arisen in 
mobile). In 1804 Richard Trevithick ran one of his the Diesel-electric locomotive, both in fast passenger 
road engines on rails at Pen-y-darran, Wales, at the service and in heavy freight duty, particularly ter- 
rate of five miles an hour, William Hedley improved minal switching. It is markedly economical in fuel 
on this in 1813 with his “Puffing Billy,” so called cost (see Raihoads). 






The first locooiotiv'e engine built in the ITnited States 
was the ‘^Tom Thumb,” constructed in 1829 on an original 
principle by Peter Cooporj of New York. It was not much 
larger than the hand-cars that workmen use on the tracks 
today, and its upright boiler was no bigger than the kitchen 
boiler attached to an ordinary coal range. But it did the 
work, as is shown by the following account of a trip made 
on Aug. 28, 1830, on the newly laid tracks of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad between Baltimore and Eilicott’s MiUSi 
and back: 

‘*Mr, Coopor’s success was such,” writes one of the 
passengers^ in speaking of the earlier tests, ^^as to induce 
him to try a trip to Ellicott^s Mills, on which occasion an 
open car, the first used upon the road already mentioned, 
having been attached to the engine, and filled with the direc- 
tors and some friends, the speaker among the rest, the 
first journey by steam in America on an American locomotive 
was commenced. 

“The trip was most interesting. The curves were passed 
without difiiculty, at a speed of 15 miles an hour. The grades 
were ascended with comparative ease. The day was fine, the 
company in the highest spirits, and some excited gentlemen of 
the party pulled out memorandum books, and when at the 
highest speed, which was 18 miles an hour, wrote their names 
and some connected sentences, to prove that even at that 
great velocity it was possible to do so. The return trip from 
the Mills, a distance of 13 miles, was made in 57 minutes. 

“This was in the summer of 1830, but the triumph of 
this Tom Thumb engine was not altogether without a draw- 
back. The great stage proprietors of the day were Stockton 
and StQkesj and on that occasion a gallant gray, of great 
beauty and power, was driven by them from town, attached 



locust 


Locust. The “17-year locust” is a cicada (see 
Cicada), but the name locust is also apphed to the 
short-horned grasshoppers. Those are the “locusts” 
mentioned in the Bible, and which still appear at 
times in vast numbers in oriental countries, and 
sometimes in the Western states. A column of flying 
locusts has been seen in India estimated to be several 
hundred miles long and dense enough in some places 
to obscure the light of the sun. {See Grasshopper.) 
Locust tree. In Maytime the locust tree flaunts 
its plumelilce clusters of creamy white or reddish 
flowers, scenting the air with their honey-sweet per- 
fume, while the 


graceful sprays of 
its pale green leaves 
form a beautiful 
setting for the deli- 
cate blossoms. In 
September pods 
appear on the 
flower stalks. 

Varying from a 
spreading shrub to 
a slender tree of 70 
to 80 feet in height, 
the locust holds a 
place among the 
most beautiful park 
and, forest trees of 
eastern North 
America. There are 
a number of differ- 
ent species. The 
black or yellow lo- 
cust, found from 
Pennsylvania 
southward to 
Georgia and west- 
ward, has white 
blossoms. The 
clammy , locust, 
wliich is so called 
from its sticky 
clammy buds and 
branohlets, thrives farther south and bears very 
showy pinlc flowers. The rose or moss locust is 
rather shrubby in habit of growth, and its blossoms 
are especially large and deep rose in color. 

Because it is tough and durable, locust wood is 
used in shipbuilding, and for fence posts, wheel spokes, 
and I’ailroad ties. 

Aithough they all.belong to the pea family, several 
trees with the name locust are not true locusts. The 
honey locust, common from New York southward 
and westward, belongs to the genus Gleditsia. A mass 
of feathery leaves and unusually long, flat pods 
distinguish the tree. The greenish-white flowers are 
less conspicuous than those of the true locusts. The 
carol), or St. John’s bread, which flourishes along the 
Mediterranean, has pods which are used as food for 


THE LOCUST TREE AND ITS PODS 


stock md sometimes as human food. These pods 
are dried and exported, and may occasionally be 
purchased at our fruit stands. 

Scientific name of the black or yellow locust, Bobinia 
pseudacacia. Bark reddish-brown, rough and broken in 
ridges. Leaves compound, alternate, with leaf-stalks 
hollowed at base and covering buds of the succeeding year, 
odd-pinnate with from 11 to 25 leaflets. Flowers white, 
fragrant, growing in loose axillary racemes. Pods linear, 
glabrous, containing from 4 to 6 brown seeds, remain on 
trees over winter. 

Log, Ship’s. Speed of a vessel is reckoned by a 
device called a ship’s log. The older type of log con- 
sists of a long line 


This is a fine Locust tree some three feet In diameter, as you can see by the foot 
rule attached to the front of it. On the right Is a branch with the beautiful leaves 
and the seed pods. The pods have a sweet pulp in them that boys, as well as 
wild animals, are often very fond of. 


marked into equal 
sections with knots 
of colored cloth. 
To the free end is 
fastened the log- 
chip, a small flat 
board shaped like 
the sector of a cir- 
cle and loaded with 
lead along the 
rounded edge. 
When this is hurled 
far out over the 
stern, the lead bal- 
ances it so it floats 
point upward and 
remains practically 
stationary. As the 
ship plows on the 
logline is allowed to 
Unwind itself freely 
from its reel. At 
the end of a fixed 
time the log-chip is 
hauled in again. 
The number of 
knots on that part 
of the logline which 
has passed over- 
board is counted 
and in this Way the 
speed at which the ship is rumu'ng is figured out. 

Commonly the knots are 47.33 feet apart, and the 
log is allowed to run for 28 seconds. With this 
arrangement the number of knots unwound indicates 
the number of nautical miles per hour the ship is 
traveling. This explains why the speed per hour of a 
ship is always spoken of as so many “knpts.” It is 
incorrect to say “knots per hour.” 

Most modern steamers use the patent or “taffrail” 
log. In this, a “fly” or rotator in the form of a pro- 
peller takes the place of the log-chip. As the fly is 
towed through the water it rotates, thus tmsting the 
line and operating a system of gears which indicates 
the ship’s speed on a register or dial on deck m some- 
what the same way that a speedometer tells the speed 
of an automobile. 



Lying on the dech is the old style Ship’s Log, consisting oi a measured line attached to a wooden "drag” called a “log chip.’’ The 
latter is weighted at the bottom so it will remain point up in the water and so offer enough resistance to drag the line steadily over- 
board, A sand-glass, usually one which will ran out in 28 seconds, is used for timing. The log chip is rigged so that, when the log 
is run, a sudden jerk on the line will detach one side of the “harness” and permit the chip to be pulled back edgeways through the 
water. The “patent” or “taftrall” log is shown attached to the rail, its metal cable running out over the stern. At the end of that 
cable is a small propeller-shaped rotator like the one in the upper left-hand corner. The drag through the water sets this whirling, 
and this in turn whirls the cable, and so operates the gears inside the nautical “speedometer.” The large band on the face of the 

instrument indicates the speed of the ship. 


The term “sliip’s log” or “log book” is also applied 
to the journals kept by ship commanders to record 
the course and speed of the vessel, and all other impor- 
tant details of voyages. Such records are required by 
law, and so important is the “log” as a legal record 
in case of deaths at sea, crimes, shipwrecks, collisions, 
suits over damaged or lost cargo, and marine insurance 
cases, tliat a ship captain will save his log book at any 
cost if his vessel goes down. 

Written in dry and official language, these records 
often conceal in a brief sentence a whole stirring story 
of romance or tragedy of the high seas. “Seaman 
John Smith, overboard, rough seas, couldn’t lower 
boats; Seaman Jones swims to rescue with life-line” 
—such an entry may conceal a piece of umlvaled 
heroism. The details of the sinking of the Lvsitania 
by a German submarine — a deed which stirred the 
whole world and had a profound effect on the course 
of the World War— were recorded in a few brief 
^sentences in the submarine’s log. Yet upon that 
brief record rested the final conclusive proof of the 
guilt of Germany’s sea-lords for that frightful tragedy. 
Loganberry. Next to the strawberry, the logan- 
berry is probably our finest table berry, yet it is a 


comparatively recent product. It appeared in 18S1 
at Santa Cruz, Calif., in the garden of J. H. Logan, 
and is believed to be a hybrid between a wild black- 
berry of the Pacific Coast and a red raspberry. 
Loganberries are now extensively cultivated from 
southern California to British Columbia, If pro- 
tected in winter the plant can be grown in many parts 
of the Central, Middle, and.New England states. The, 
fruit is purplish red and very large. Its flavor is be- 
tween that of its parents. It is used as a dessert fruit, 
is extensively canned and dried, and the juice has 
become a popular beverage. 

Logwood. The reddish dye made from logwood was 
once so valuable it led to a war. Captain Robert 
Jenkins, a loyal subject of King George if, whs caughti 
so the story goes, smuggling logwood from the forests of 
Central America. The Spaniards who owned the f orests 
cut off one of his ears- When Parliament heard about 
it seven years later (1739), indignation ran so high war 
was declared on Spain— the “War of Jenkins’ Ear.” 

Logwood grows to be a tree from 30 to 60 feet in 
height, and it gets its name from the fact that it is 
shipped in the form of logs. The tree, which is found 
in the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America, is 


LOGWOOD 



LOHENGRIN 

ready for felling when about 10 years old. It is then 
stripped of the bark and sapwood, which are rrorth- 
less, and cut into three- or four-foot lengths. 

On exposure to the air the heartwood, which is very 
hard and heavier than water, takes on a beautiful 
brownish-red color. This is due to a crystalline sub- 
stance called hematoxylin, which is extracted from 
the wood and is used in maldng dyes— -purple, blue, 
gray, and black. It is used chiefly in dyeing cotton, 
silk, wool, and leather, and also in ink, in stains in 
microscopical preparations, and in medicine. 

The finest kind and the greate.st quantity of log- 
wood comes from Campeachy (Campeche) in Mexico, 
and so it is often called Campeachy wood. Scientific 
name of the tree, Haematoxylon campecManum. 
Lohengrin (lO'S^v-grin). This "Knight of the 
Swan” is the hero of a beautiful medieval German 
legend. According to the story, when Elsa, a fair 
young duchess of Brabant, was in distress and waited 
despairingly for someone to come to her aid, there 
appeared a knight in a boat drawn by a silver swan. 
This was Lohengrin, the son of Parsifal (Perceval), 
whom King Arthur had sent from the castle of the 
Holy Grail to fight as her champion. Having won 
her cause, Lohengrin married Elsa, but he made her 
promise that she would never ask his name or whence 
he had come. They lived happily until Elsa, yielding 
to her doubts, asked the fatal question; whereupon 
Lohengrin was forced to bid her farewell. The swan- 
boat reappeared on the river and bore him away, 
never to return. Wagner has made tins legend the 
subject of one of his beautiful operas. 

Loire (Iw&r) river. The longest river in France, 
the Loire is also the most interestmg, for it rises in the 
southeastern part of the country, only 85 miles north 
of the Mediterranean, flows northward for over half 
its course through a strange and beautiful region, then 
Sweeps with a great curve toward the southwest, 
where it, passes through a famous country of old 
Roman ruins and historic medieval castles, discharg- 
ingits waters at last into the northern part of the Bay 
of Biscay. Its whole course covers about 646 miles. 

Rising in a spur of the Cevennes Mountains, 4,500 
feet above sea-level, its headwaters are fed by melting 
snows from bristling mountain peaks, as it dashes 
through narrow gorges in a roaring torrent, carrying 
with it the debris of old volcanic eruptions. From 
this stormy region it emerges upon gentle green 
prairies where white oxen graze. Somewhat farther 
on,, where the country is again mountainous; the river 
flows through a beautiful valley overgrown with vine- 
yards and orchards, with here and there a strip of 
forest or a village with quaint old houses of stone or 
brick. At the northernmost point reached by the river, 
75 miles southwest of Parisj is Orleans, an old city of 
many historic, memories, delivered from the English 
in the 15 th century by Joan of Arc. Below Orleans 
the Loire enters the old province of Touraine, a coun- 
try of old Roman ruins and frowning feudal towerSj 
whose halls once echoed, to the mailed tread of French 


LOMBARDS! 

chivalry. About 75 miles southwest of Orleans rise 
the towers of Tours, the capital of the province; while 
35 miles from' the river’s mouth is the city of Nantes, 
where Henry IV signed the famous edict giving 
religious liberty to the Protestant Huguenots (1598). 
At this point the Loire widens into an estuary with 
many islands, over portions of which Nantes, now an 
important manufacturing city, has spread. The port 
of St. Nazaire, accessible to the largest ocean-going 
vessels, lies at the point where the river mingles 
its waters with those of the Bay of Biscay ; in the 
World War it was one of the chief ports of disem- 
barkation for the American troops. 

The Loire is navigable only in a very limited sense. 
In many places it is choked with rocks and gravel 
carried down from the mountams, or with sand and 
clay from the Paris Basin, rendering its channel un- 
certain. In the wet season its many tributaries so 
increase the volume that it floods wide stretches of 
land along its banks, while in the heat of summer it 
shrinlcs to a tlmead of sandbars and shallows. Many 
canals, however, have been built as an aid to navigar 
tion, notably those connecting it with the Seine, the 
Saone, and (at Nantes) with the harbor of Brest. 
Lombards. The most productive region of Italy, 
the great fertile valley of the Po, is still called by the 
name Lombardy, from the barbarian Lombard hordes 
who overran it in the 6th century. These people, the 
last of the Germanic invaders of Italy, pressed down 
from the north (668 a.d.) within 15 years of the time 
when the emperor Justinian had expelled the East 
Goths (see Goths). They soon gained the mastery oi 
most of the peninsula, though Rome, Ravenna, and 
a few other fortified cities successfully resisted their 
assaults. They failed to establish a strong central 
government, however. Many small dukedoms grew 
up, thus dividing Italy into numerous small divisions 
whose jealousies and rivalries helped to lay the founda- 
tions for the disunion which lasted until the unification 
of Italy in 1870. The Lombard kingdom in the valley 
of the Po lasted a little more than two centuries; it 
was finally overthrown by Charlemagne (773), who 
invaded Italy at the request of the Pope, dethroned 
the king, and was himself crowned With the ‘‘iron 
crown” of Lombardy — so called because beneath the 
gold was a circlet of iron, said to be made from one of 
the nails with which Christ was crucified. After the 
break-up of Charlemagne’s emph'e the Lombards 
graduaUy merged with the other peoples of Italy. 

The energetic race which grew up from this fusion 
of Latin and Teuton became conspicuous from the 
13th to the 16th centuries for the success of its mem- 
bers as merchants and money lenders. They found 
their way to London and other European cities in such 
numbers that north of the Alps all Italians came to be 
known as "Lombards,” and finally the name “Lom- 
bard” became synonymous with "money lender.” 
The street in London which corresponds to the “ Wall 
Street” of the United States is still called from their 
name “Lombard Street.” 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the Southwest 


History in Stone and Brick 
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LONDON 




L ondon, England. The first impression of a voices, all kinds and qualities of notes drowned in 
traveled American on reaching London may be one symphony of beat-beat-beating sound like a 
one of disappointment. The Thames with its muddy storm at sea. It is like the muffled roar of a vast 
current is not a large river, according to American water-fall of human beings and races down all the 
standards, and much of the city itself is dingy and ages of the world, over the precipice of today into 
gray, moss-grown and old. Buildings famous in tomorrow. You come shooting by rail up from 
history and drama— 'Wliitehall, The Temple, the Southampton to London, or eastward from Liverpool 
Bank of England— seem small and plain compared to with the parks and fields and villages blurring into 
the giant skyscrapers of New York and other cities one another on each side of you; or else you are towed 
of the United States. There is so little visible that up the estuary of the Thames, with green-gray banlrs 
is sumptuous, regal — so little blare and glare and and myriads of vessels of every flag under the sun 
flare. London isn't a show-counter city. At first to right and left of you. And the thunder of the 
glance it is something like a slightly dowdy old lady— city’s traffic comes to meet you in a muffled beat, 
you could never mistake her for anything but a lady London is English history made visible in stone and 
—who keeps her best gowns and laces in lavender and brick. One’s sense of this is stronger today than ever, 
her best jewels in a family bank vault, only to be now that German bombs have blasted many of its 
donned and exposed to view on rare occasions. most beautiful and ancient buildings into heaps of 

Then sometWg begins stealing in upon you, like rubble. London today is one vast memorial, scarred 
the beauty and majesty of the mountains, which from end to end with the thunderbolts of war. But 
speak in a language you cannot hear.. Perhaps it is in this rapid survey we are about to make, let us go 
the sense of venerable uncounted years, like the lawns back in imagination to happier days and visit the 
of the many parks which have talcen a thousand London of the 1930 ’b. 

years to grow their velvet swards; or the sense of vast We Start from the Tower of London 

multitudes of human beings^now, yesterday, fhe In New York, one would go first to the Empire State: 
day: before : yesterday-back— back— back— before Building to get a bird’s-eye view. But London has no 
history, where history fades— of which this great city real skyscrapers; even buildings erected . in recent 
is the monument and the heir. ; Or perhaps it is the years average: only six stories above the ground, while 
muffled roar of traffic lilce a stormy sea. The traffic before that four stories was the average. Bemem- 
pf: American cities doesn’t roar; it sCreains and honks ^ bering that London is of the past, as well as of the 
and rattles in staccato bursts of sound, and silence present, we should choose a starting place that will 
stabbed by new sounds. But London traffic is a swing our view backward in time as well as forw'ard, 
roar, a muffled roar of countless, wheels and feet and , : Let us choose the White Tower built by the Normans 
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All Roads Lead to “ The Tower’ 


soon after they came in 1066, a part of that great 
irregular structure, half fortress and half state prison, 
which stands at the southeast corner of the old 
mile-square walled city, 

and which we know as 

the Tower of London. ■ | I ■ , 

Except for some scattered 'A i ' ' 

Roman remains, the Tower . 

is the structure in London 
that will swing your . 

thoughts farthest back. ' 

It is a pivot in history, 
and it is a pivot in geogra- 

phy, too; for it overlooks 1.111 lii *■• 

the Thames in a great. . 

sweep, with its miles and J 

miles of inclosed docks; WpH B W,^ 

and it overlooks what is r 
still called “the City” — : 

the center of the banks miPBBamr 

and the money exchanges 

policeman, of whom there ; 
are 16,000 in London, will ^ 

a few, pennies; or you can westmi«ster Abbej 

take anv one of several and S sovereign queens, countless statesmen, soldiers, poets, 
,. , ,, TT j. c scientists, and men who have won fame in every line of 

hnes of buses. hirst Ot human endeavor. Here, too, - - ■ • 

„I1 Vnr has boon ctowned since Chris 

all, you are impressecl py crown was placed on the hi 

the high massive thick 

atone walls. You will see only three such walls in all 
America — at Quebec, at Pensacola, in St. Augustine. 

These Tower walls were built in an age when men 

WHERE GREAT B R I T A I N ’ S L A W S ARE 


stiU fought with bow and arrow. They antedated 
gunpowder, and the biggest battering ram would 
be powerless against them. Bastion towers are 

r, u r, T , T V, placed at each corner of 

. OF BRITAIN 

I I moat, with a drawbridge 

A Ji across it, which can stiR 

• flooded with 

• water. Indeed, the Tower 

parts of a 

i medieval castle — moat and 

inner 

wards, “donjon” or keep, 
■' iK-'lth'! v: .! with the usual arrange- 

■ ' iiWl BjSs iW^ j ment of battlements, 

1 towers, portcuUisea, wind- 
stairs, and the like. 

.1 Let us suppose we 

approach the Tower from 


To your right 
as you land at Tower dock 
stairs is the wonderful 
Tower Bridge built like a 
Norman fortress; to your 
left London Bridge, across 
which flow great streams 
of traffic. At the Lion’s 
Gate, on the western side, 
you obtain your admit- 
tance tickets, and proceed 
through the Middle Tower, 
cross the moat by means 
of a drawbridge, and enter 
the outer ward. Right at 
the entrance you get yoUr 
first shock, that seems to 
carry you back exactly 400 years. The sentry or 
“warder” isn’t in khald, nor is he in the red and blue 
trousers that is the traditional uniform of the English 

MADE 



In the Heart of The Tower 


eing with close- series includes a number of mounted knights in full 
f knee breeches, armor, as well as many armored figures on foot, 
d print of Henry What a panorama of history this collection presents, 

The warders are and what thoughts come to one, dreaming of bygone 
36 of their ruddy days in the heart of the Tower! Of late years the 
well-fed appear- Tower has been used only for museum purposes. But 
ance. They are everywhere you find abundant traces of its former use 
all old soldiers as a fortress and state prison. Up and down its stone 
with honorable stairs once clanked the armored tread of medieval 
records. barons. From the days of the Normans to the days 

In the center of the Tudors the Tower kept its character of castle 
of the side of and was frequently the royal residence. Charles II 
the Tower was the last sovereign to sleep within its walls, on the 
which faces the night before his coronation (1661). Numerous are 
river is Traitors' the famous persons who at one time or another were 
Gate, through confined in the Tower. Wallace and Bruce, the Scot- 
which state tish patriots, were among the number; and also Sir 
prisoner s Thomas More, poor Anne Boleyn, and_ Queen Cath- 
brought by way erine Howard, who were all beheaded here in the days 
of the river were of Henry VIII. Gentle Lady Jane Grey was another 
once conveyed victim; and the future Queen Elizabeth passed anxious 
into the Tower, weeks in her princess days, a prisoner in the Tower, 
Passing down while her fate trembled in the balance. Here, too, 
the outer ward Sir Walter Raleigh whiled away tedious years writing 
until you are a'Historyof the World’ while awaiting his tragic end. 
opposite this In this stern old fortress, also, were imprisoned and 
f r o w n i n g shot a number of German spies in the World War of 
entrance, you 1914-18. With every breath you take within its 
d Tower. Here walls, you breathe in English history. 

;ain— the crown The Vast City and Its Puzzling Streets 

h Colonel Blood But let us hurry to the upper chambers and look out 
ten years later; through one of the deep casement windows. London 
ce of Wales, and lies below us, busy as a disturbed ant-hill— London, 
by once given to the “ city of Lud,” an ancient lung of the Britons who 
lenry V at Agin- ruled his clans in their flimsy huts on , the marshy 

Irem^amo^dd^rf albert t memorial 

iceless 'trinkets. Victo^ria n 

:ia at her coro- and He?l>\“pie toal Ju 

[ Yjj contains 

ler me J>lO0ay restored west- A 

our quest— -the 

I the S^dication u”*”' represent * 11061 * 8 * 

inoaster (1399); S''every*perlod'^^*m 


The Life Guards are the household troops 
Of bodyguard of the sovereign. Their 
dress uniform is most colorful and pic- 
tures^uet scarlet tunics are set oS by 

E lumted steel helmets, white buckslcin 
reeches} and long black knee boots. 






A Twisting Maze of Streets 


Here we are loolciilK down from an air^ane at the political and spirltoal heart of the British Empire. The sluggish river Thames, 
which here flows north, is spanned by Westminster Bridge. Rising sharpiy from the corner near the Bridge, is the famous Clock 
Tower of Big Ben. The biUlding of which it fotma a part is a section of the vast Houses of Parliament. Nearer and to the left we 
see the stately Westminster Abbey, with Victoria Street sweeping on toward Parliament Square, 

shores of tliis “ pool” of the Thames, in the days before squares— really run parallel with the " S” of the river, 

the Eomans conquered the land. Here was the first We are right in the heart of business London, with the 

firm ground on which vessels from the sea could land Mint and the Banlc of England, the Stock Exchange 

their goods, and liere was the lowest point at which and Custom House, and innumerable counting-houses, 

the river could be forded or bridged, so roads con- brokers, and insuiance offices. Away to the east are 

verged at this point and London grew to the mighty the “Pool” of the Thames and the docks of the great 

- giant of today. Romans built the first bridge, where Atlantic liners and the East India vessels, and the 

we see the Tower Bridge turrets. King Alfred the freightersior three-quartersof the world’s commerce; 

Saxon added to the city’s fortifications; and William and there too are the slums and terrible poverty of 

the Conqueror built the Tower, as we have seen. Whitechapel, the heart of all that is most wretched 
Let us get the “lie" of the city as we look out from amid the splendors of historic London, 
the Tower! The Thames sprawls like a great, broad TheOWLadyofThreadneedleStreetandHerNeJghbore 
muddy S to the west and south and winds its sluggish But in the neighborhood of the Tower you could 
course 40 miles eastward to the sea. When the Tower hardly shoot an arrow without its dropping 
was built London had about 30,000 people. When into a street famous in finance and history. Lorn- 
New York was a village in the 1700’s, London housed bard Street, Threadneedle Street, Cornhill, and Lead- 
900,000 people. Today Greater London covers 693 enhall Street are narrow little streets famous for 
square miles and has a population of about 8,200,000. banking and finance, the first being named after 
If the streets were laid out end to end, they would the Italian merchants and bankers who settled there 
malce a paved driveway from New York to San in the lith and 16th centuries, 
likancisco. Of churches, it ha8l,600. InLondonare The Bank of EEgland-“the Old Lady of 'l^rcad- 
more Scotchmen than in Aberdeen, more Irish than in needle Street”-hes ]iist northeast of the Tower. 
Dublin, more Jews than in Palestine, There are no windows in the external walls of the old 

'' What puzzles you at first is the . way the; streets bank, hght' coimng froin roof lights and glazed domes; 
twist and turn. But as you look from your casement but the upper stones. built on the mam structure have 
window in the Tower, you see that these higgledy- regular windows. _Here is one of tfie * 

piggledy streets that seem to criss-cross every ,way-^o financial centera.. Up to the time of the World Y ar, 

diffeient from Ameiican cities laid out in oblongs and this was thesole British ban^ 
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The Historic Cathedral of St. Paul 


There are several thousand clerics 60 churches constructed by him after the Great Fire 
and seldom less than $100,000,000 in 1666 had destroyed about four-6fths of the London 
sr and $125,000,000 in notes. of that day. The present St. Paul’s is in the form 

lereabouts are historic memorials, of a Latin cross, measuring 500 feet in length the long 
the poet, "Was born in a little side way and 260 feet through the short arm. It is 
ombard Street. Samuel Pepys, the crowned by a magnificent dome, the extreme tip of 
who snent liis davs in the Admiralty which is 364 feet from the pavement. The diameter 

of the dome is 102 
feet, or 37 feet less 
than St. Peter’s in 
Rome. The greater 
part, of the money 
for rebuilding St. 
Paul’s was raised 
by a tax on coal. 

Just as Westmin-' 
ster Abbey — ^which 
We shall describe 
when we come to 
the West End of 
London — has be- 
come the Valhalla 
of the great British 
dead for many 
centuries past, so 
St. Paul’s has 
become a sort of 
second Hall of 
Fame for the dead 
of the past hundred 
years. Historians 
like Henry Hallam, 
artists lilce Lord 
Leighton and J. M. 
W. Turner, soldiers 
like Gordon of 
Khartum and the 
“Iron Duke” of 
Wellington, are 
here commemo- 
rated in bronze and 
marble. Their 
tombs are in the 
crypt below, which 
runs the whole 
length of the 
church. In that 
resting place are 
the tombs of Sir 
Christopher Wren himseh, and of Deans Liddon and 
Milman who won fame by their writings as well as 
through their offices as custodians of this great 
church. Under the center of the dome, in the crypt, 
stands the black marble tomb of Admiral Horatio 
Nelson, Britain’s greatest naval hero. 

And what a host of associations cling round the 
little by-streets close to St. Paul’s! St. Paul’s Coffee 
House and the Queen’s Arras and Cheshire Cheese 
taverns, only a few steps from St. Paul’s, were fre- 
quented by Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, and 


Lombard Street. 

To the west of the 
Bank of England 
is the Mansion 
House, the official 
residence of the 
lord-mayor qf the 
“city” of London 
(the metropolis as 
a whole has no 
mayor). Only a 
stone’s throw 
behind the Mansion House is St. Paul's, the cathe- 
dral of the Bishop of London. 

Books have been Written about St. Paul’s. , It is 
as famous; as is Westminster Abbey, which we shall 
visit presently in the West End. Legend says it is 
built on the site of a temple to Diana, replaced by 
the Romans with a Christian church, which in turn 
was torn dorm by the pagan Saxons. Old St. Paul’s, 
famous in Reformation days, Was: built about 1160. 
The present building was planned by the great ar- 
chitect Sir Christopher Wren, and is one of more than 


The marble column to the memory of lord Nelson, whose statue surmounts it, 
was completed in 1843, but the four lions, modeled by Sir Edwin landseer, 
were later added at the corners* On the far side of the Square is St. Martin’s- 
iii-the-Fields, whose fine Corinthian portico is one of the choicest examples of 
the classic style in architecture, which was in vogue in the 18th century. 









Thames Embankment 


Fleet Street is the winding way leading ^ the majestic west front of St. Paul’s, whose dome is dimly visible in the distance. The 
street is noted for its many newspaper offices and printing establishments. " The Fleet ” was once a small stream emptying into the 


dymion', or a shabby, well- S 

thumbed Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’. H 

Let us take a final look from our m 

window in the Tower, before betaking fl 

ourselves to the West End, where we shall H 

find the center of government, wealth, and H 
fashion, as the East End is of finance, ship- B 
ping, and poverty. As an approach to this ■ 
gilded region let your eye follow westward H 
up the straggling Thames, and you wU see . , M 
one of the most wonderful drives in the . 
world— the Thames Embankment. ” 

The Embankment runs along the north 
bank of the Thames from the Parliainent London 
huildings in Westminster more than a mile 
upstream to Blackfriars Bridge, a mile or so 
west of where you are standing. The driveway is 64 
feet wide and a footpath 20 feet wide runs along the 
river side. Rows of trees line footpath and drive, and 
seats are placed at intervals beneath the trees. By 
daylight there are few more animated scenes in 
London, for along the Embankment way motors and 
’busses stream to the ’’city” in the morning and back 
in the afternoon, while shuttling up and down 
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and the Stuarts; but only the great Banqueting Hall 
remains ; and its memories are chiefly of tragic history . 
It was here that Henry VIII met Anne Boleyn, and 
here the selfish old voluptuary died. It was through 
an opening made in the walls that Charles I was led 
out to execution on a scaffold erected in the street. 
Cromwell lived here; Milton wrote state papers here; 
Charles II held here the wild orgies of his court and 
died with the name of poor Nell Gwynn on his failing 
lips. In the center of Whitehall stands the majestic 
cenotaph erected to the memory of those who died 
in the World War. In Whitehall Street are also 
the chief government offices of the Empire— the 
War Office and the Admiralty, the Treasury and 
the India Office and Colonial Office, and all the rest. 
The official residence of the Prime Minister, the head 
of this vast governmental machine, is in a little 
by-way called Downing Street. And near by down 
towards the Thames is that place of mystery and 
exciting romance— New Scotland Yard, headquarters 
of the Metropolitan Police. 

The Political Heart of the Empire 
On the Thames side are the Houses of Parliament 
by Westminster Bridge, and at right angles to them 
is Westminster Abbey. Here is the heart of the 
British Emphe; here beats the political pulse for a 
quarter of the people in the known world. It would 
take a book to describe either the Parliament Build- 
ings, dr Westminster Abbey; and even then each 
visitor would carry away a different memory. The 
Old Parliament Building was burned in 1834 when an 
impatient janitor overheated a flue in burning up 
wooden “tallies” or receipts which had accumulated 
in the Treasury in the course of six centuries. This 
gave opportunity to erect the present beautiful 
Gothic building, covering an area of eight acres. In 
their respective chambers sit the House of Gommons 
and the House of Lords, amid surroundings of 
the highest historic significance, 

Westminster Hall, which was begun by the con- 
queror's son, William Rufus, and remodeled by many 
of his successors, still stands and serves as a vestibule 
to the Houses of Parliament. Here were held some 
of the earliest Parliaments. In this hall occurred 
the coronation feasts until early in the 19th century. 
Here Edward III entertained the captive kings, 
David of Scotland and John of France; and here 
Edward II and Richard II were declared deposed. 
In this historic hall Charles I was tried and con- 
demned to death by a high court set up by Parlia- 
ment; and from this hall Cromwell a few years later 
turned out the “Rump” of that Parliament, locking 
the door and putting the key in his pockell 
But perhaps the visitor will remember best of all 
“Big Ben,” the great bell in the Clock Tower at the 
north end of the Parliament Building, next to West- 
minster Bridge. The four clock dials are 23 feet in 
diameter and the bell is 9 feet across at the mouth 
and weighs 13J^ tons. On account of a crack or 
flaw the tone at first became shrill, but since the 


In Matchless Westminster Abbey 


crack was filed open the tone has been quite pure. 
In calm weather the voice of Big Ben can be heard 
over the greater part of mighty London. The throne 
chair, the seats of the Lords and the Commons, the 
. numerous portraits and statues of great men~what 
are these to Big Ben booming forth the hours at the 
heart of the Empire ! Lords and Commons seem only 
bubbles in the froth of time. "Hurry up! Hurry 
up, England! and follow 'round the world after the 
sun, which never sets upon your flag!” So Big Ben 
seems always to be saying above the city’s roar. 

Just across the street from the Houses of Parliament 
stands Westminster Abbey, foimded by Edward the 
Confessor and added to by his successors until it 
became the superb Gothic church that it is today. 
What could be more amazing than the “fan vault- 
ing” of the chapel of Henry VII, composed of giant 
masses of intricately carved stone, hanging like airy 
cobwebs from the interlacing ribs of the ceiling? 

In Westminster Abbey, you are in an altogether 
different atmosphere from any other place in the 
world. Here is enshrined England’s past, the history 
of her national soul; here are royal burial Vaults and 
innumerable tombs and monuments of illustrious 
men. It is not so large as St. Paul’s cathedral, and it 
has never been a bishop’s seat. But it is draped with 
awe and veneration, from the Poet’s Corner, where 
the names read like acatalogue of English literature, 
to the Saint’s Crypt and the Little Chapel, where the 
monarchs of England are done in wax, all togged out 
in their faded tinsel and finery! One of the most 
pathetic of tombs is that of the Unknown Soldier 
of the World War, in which are honored also the 
many thousands of other nameless British heroes of 
that gi-eat conflict. You could spend hours studying 
the architecture, or reading over the epitaphs, or 
conning a history that goes back to the Danes. But : 
in the end you will sink exhausted in one of the rear 
pews to let the floods of the choir roll over your soul 
and the subdued light of the great “rose window” 
lift, your thoughts to things far away and sublime. V 
The Work of Greatness 

Then any sense of disappointment you may have 
felt is gone forever. England points back to before 
history, and forward to after history; and it is not 
because of the greatness of her island and colonial 
possessions. It is because of the greatness of her 
sons’ and daughters’ souls. It is they who: have 
made her great, not material things— great on sea, 
on land, great in drama and art, great in learning and 
integrity, gi’eat in dauntlessness and freedom. 

We shall not have time to go to St. James’s Park, 
not far from Westminster Abbey, and visit Bucking- 
ham Palace and St. James’s Palace— even if we could 
gain admission. The first impression of these royal 
palaces would probably be one of disappointment. 
St. James’s Palace has not been used as a royal resi- 
dence since 1861, when the Prince Consort, Queen 
Victoria’s husband, died. Buckingham Palace ishardly 
as imposing as many of the great hotels and private 
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Political Safety Valve 1’^ 


Piccadilly Circus, one of the husiest points in London. In England the word 
" is applied to a round open space, at the junction of several streets. 
i the heart of London’s theatrical district, and everywhere around are high-class 
retail shops# 

3 from the Our ’bus turns down Haymarket— a name rend- 
ing. You niscent of other and more rural days— and presently 
ly Circus, wre are at Trafalgar Square, -with its . tall 

. crowned by the figure of Nelson. 

time-honored center 

Ison Memorial and . monuments to struck by the many interpi'etar 
e Washington. The statue is a copy ^ myriad 

n 1921 “presented to the people of , . 

Virginia" to symbolize the mdissolu- mOOds— boy>S listening to OlCl 
ngUsh-speaking nations. Spanish mariners Spinning yams 

Ihaftesbury of the Spanish Main, Turner’s wonderful pictures of 

t a“circus” the secret of Carthage’s greatness, two little chddren 
number of playing in the sand, and the W® was the sea 

0 numerous that led Englishmen around the world. 
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LONDON 


Just as the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery 
are the most national things in England, so — ^with 
the exception of its great collection of books and old 
manuscripts, of ancient folios and Bibles, which is the 
finest in the world — the British Museum is one of the 
most wranational things in all England. Its massive 
haUs— about a mile north of the National Gallery, 
beyond Oxford Street— are essentially British, but 
its collections on archaeology are far better for Rome 
and Greece and Egypt than for the British Empire. 

Here you may see the historic t 

famous Elgin marbles — p- 
the original sculptured 
slabs that once adorned 
the Parthenon and other 
temples of Athens, and m 
that were brought to 
London by Lord Elgin 
between 1801 and 1812. 

Here are the remains of 
the Mausoleum at Hali- ,, 
carnassus, and of the 
Temple of Diana at „ r ^ „ 

Ephesus, both excavated events than the Tower. Th 
by British scholars. In stands guard over tte «|t«n 

the Babylonian and 

Ass 3 n.'ian section you find remains dug up at Nineveh 
and elsewhere — giant human-headed bulls and lions, 
life-sized slabs showing wars and, lion hunts, cunei- 
form inscriptions, until one’s head reels with the 
thought of the far-off history to which they refer. 
And then the Egyptian rooms, with the Rosetta 
Stone whose parallel inBoriptions enabled scholars to 
unlock the seoreta of hieroglyphic inscriptions; and 
mummies and mummy cases> and statues, glass 
objects, painting,, and papyrus without end. After 
these relies, which have served to unlock whole eras 
of forgotten history, the collections of Etruscan 
antiquities, of Greek, vases and terra cottas and of 
later Asiatic remains seem almost modern. 

When you emerge from the Museum you feel the 
need of fresh air and perhaps go for; a bus ride to 
Chelsea, where George Eliot and Carlyle lived and 
worked, and Saddened in their , toil. You have only 
touched here and there the central: parts of metro- 
politan London. To the north lie enormous areas, 
such as Hampstead Heath and Camden Town. To 
the east are Greenwich and Woolwich— the one the 
seat of the national observatory on the central me- 
ridian of longitude, the- other of the great British' 
military academy. To the south of the historic river 
' are Battersea and Lambeth, and to the West Chelsea, 

: Wailiam Green,, and distant Richmond, with its lovely 
expanse ' of ,park, 1; ■■■ , 

in London, and 

give every day to sight-seeing, you could not begin to 
V exhaust the ipterest and the wonder of this giant city. 

Landmarks in Its Long History 

London became a place of importance under the 
: Romans, probably first in 43 -a.d. It -was burned by 


THE HISTORIC TOWER OF LONDON 


Nineteen Centuries of Growth I 


the Britons under Queen Boadicea in 61 a.d. Prom 
369 till 412 it was the capital of Roman Britain. Bede 
calls it a “princely town of trade,” when it was the 
capital of the East Saxon kingdom. King Alfred 
restored the city after it had been burned and the 
Roman walls destroyed by the Danes. London, 
already rich and prosperous, sided with the House of 
York in the Wars of the Roses. The principles of the 
Reformation were welcomed and the suppression 
of monasteries and the confiscation of their property 

under Henry VIII made 


No spot in London calls up more memories of historic names and 
events than the Tower. This moated Norman fortress still 
stands guard over the eastern boundary of “the City,’’ but it is 
used chiefly as a museum. 


. W E R D F L U N D U rs ^ thougl, tljg 

same treatment of the 
gilds lost the Duke of 
Somerset the favor of the 
citizens. Under Queen 
Elizabeth new openings 
for adventure in America 
and India gave a great 
impulse to the city’s 
trade. London was a 
powerful aid to Parlia- 
, ment in its war with 
moated Roman fortress still Ohai'leS I and the Citys 
“s“aSeum!‘''® “trained bands,” made 

up of Puritan appren- 
tices, fought on many a bloody field. The plague 
which had several times visited London, in 1665 de- 
stroyed one-fifth of the population; and the Great 
Fire of 1666 burnt 436 acres of houses. 

The streets were first lighted by lanterns in 1415 
and by gas in 1807. They were first paved in 1533. 
Omnibuses began to run on regular routes in 1829; 
the Metropolitan Underground was opened in 1863, 
and the first “tube” in 1890. These now coraist of 
about 700 , miles of railway, included with the busses, 
trams, and “Green Line” coaches in one vast under- 
taking known as London Transport. 

London has many educational establishments, chief 
of which is London University. There are also famous 
public schools, including 'Westminster, St. Paul's, and 
the City of London. 

The resident population of the square-mile “City” 
(within the Roman walls, the gates of which have 
given their names to streets like Aldgate and Bishops- 
gate) is less than 11,600. In addition, London com- 
prises 28 metropolitan “boroughs,” each administer- 
ing its own affairs. The London, County Council takes, 
care of ;most matters concerning London as a whole. 
It; consists of the chairman, 20 aldermen, and 124 
councilors. The “City” is governed by a Lord Mayor, 
26 aldermen> and fiaore than 200 common councilors. 

The administrative county of London and the City ^ 
together cover 117 square miles and have a population , 
of 4,385,000. What is known as Greater London in- 
cludes the Metropolitan Police District and the: City 
of London Police District, and covers an area of 693 
square miles, with a, population of 8,200,000. 

: , Recent years have worked great changes in the . 
appearance of Londoii. Hundreds of historic buildings 





and mile upon mile of houses, shops, and offices were 
destroyed by German aerial bombardment in the see- 
; ond World War. Many other landmarks, including St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Buckingham Palace, the 
Temple, the Tower, the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, and the Houses of Parliament, suffered shock- 
ing damage. 

Similar though far leas extenaive damage during the first 
World War (1914-1918) had previously brought many 
changes. In the 20 years' interval between the wars, vast 
building enterprises were undertaken. Blocks of small build- 
ings were replaced by huge structures, such as Broadcasting 
House, headquarters of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Many parts of the East End, the crowded manufac- 
turing and shipping district which contains the worst slums, ' 
Were also transformed by the construction of dwellings sub- 
Bidinod by the government. 

London, Ontahio. Lilce the famous city of England 
from which it takes its name, London, a metropolis 
of eastern Ontario, is situated on a river Thames. 
The site was chosen and the names of the town and 
river given by Governor Simooe in 1792, but no build- 
ing was done until 1826, When London was made the 
judicial center of the district soon after 1826, its 
real growth started. In 1854 it became a city. It 
is now the financial, industrial, marketing, and dis- 
tributing center for a rich and thicldy settled agri- 
. cultural .section. It is 23 miles north of Port Stanley, 
a harbor on Lake Erie, with which it is connected by a 
municipally owned and operated railway. Electric 
power from Niagara Falls, about 130 miles east, adds 
to the city's advantages as a manufacturing center. 
Among the many industrial establishments are hosiery 
and textile mills, box and clothing factories, and 
foundries and machine shops. The University of 
Western Ontario, founded in 1878, is situated in 
London. The population is 71,148. 

Long, , Ceawford Williamson (1815-1878). On 
March 30, 1842, Dr. Crawford Long, a young surgeon 
of Jefferson, Ga., performed tlie first recorded opera- 
tion on an anesthetized patient. He administered sul- 
phuric ether before removing a tumor from the neck 
of James Venable, who felt no pain during the opera- 
tion. Although the experiment was a complete suc- 
cess, Dr. Long did not make his work public until 
1849, after he had used ether in more operations. 
Meanwhile the benefits of surgical anesthesia had 
been proved by others, and Dr. Long’s delay in re- 
porting his discovery kept him for many years from 
being recognized as the pioneer anesthetist (see 
Anesthetics). 

Dr. Long was born at Danielsville, Ga, He entered 
Franklin College (noW the University of Georgia) at 
: the age of 14, and took his medical degree at the 
i University of Pennsylvania in 1839. After 18 months 
of work in New York City, where he became recog- 
nized as a skilled surgeon, he returned to Georgia to 
practise at Jefferson. ■ - ^ . 

How Dr. Long Made His Discovery 

Strangely enough) Dr. Long’s discovery of anesth^ 
sia was made as the result of a prank. A few weeks bfr . 
fore the famous operation^ some gay young friends of 


his saw ^a traveling medicine vendor demonstrate a 
new curiosity, laughing gas (nitrous oxide). Volun- 
teers who inhaled this gas felt extremely exhilarated. 
Dr. Long’s friends then asked him for permission to 
hold & "nitrous oxide frolic’’ in his room. Since he had 
no nitrous oxide, he gave them sulphuric ether. Ex- 
cited by the gas the young men became liilarioiisly 
rowdy and pommeled one another severely. Dr. Long 
noticed with amazement that none of them seemed to 
feel pain, and decided to experiment with ether in 
his surgical work. 

After his notable achievement Dr. Long continued 
to live the quiet life of a country doctor. In 1860 he 
moved to Athens, Ga., where in 1910 an obelisk was 
erected to his memory. 

Long beach, Calif, Far-sighted industrial and 
civic planning and the discovery of large oil fields have 
developed beautiful Long Beach from a small fishing 
village and seaside resort into one of California’s 
chief cities. It lies 20 miles south of Los Angeles 
on a strip of coastal plain between San Pedro Bay 
and the snow-crested Sierra Madre Mountains. The 
city is built on a terrace along the miles of .shining 
white bathing beach which make it a favorite oeean 
resort. Looming up behind Long Beach, right in its 
"back yard,’’ are scores of towering oil derricks. 

The amazing development of Long Beach began in 
1921 with the discovery of petroleum on Signal Hill, 
within the city limits. Extensive working of the great 
oil field soon made the Long Beach region one of the 
nation’s chief producers of petroleum. The city 
owns one-sixth of the field and derives a large revenue 
from this share. 


Manulactures, Commerce, and Tourist Trade 
Many industries soon came to Long Beach to take 
advantage of the cheap fuel provided by the oil and 
natural gas from Signal HiU field. They include oil 
refineries, aeronautical, shipbuilding, and automobile, 
plants, woolen mills, vegetable oil plants, gypsum, 
works, soap factories, canneries, and packing houses. 

Ambitious Long Beach furthered its growth by 
improving the fine natural harbor lyhioh it shares 
with the city of Los Angeles. The Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor, as it is officially called, is one of the 
greatest on the coast. It has two ports, one operated 
by Los Angeles, the other by Long Beach. Beginning 
in 1925, Long Beach spent approximately $7,000,000 
in 12 years to develop its own port. 

The city's mild climate attracts thousands of 
tourists every year. Catering to visitors is still a 
major business. Surf bathing, boating, and fishing 
are popular year-round sports. There is a $3,000,000 
Civic Auditorium on the ocean front, a Marine 
Stadium on Alamitos Bay, and a municipal airport. 

Long Beach was founded iii 1881 by 'W. E. Will- 
more, an, Englishman,, and named Willmore City, It 
was incorporated as a city under its present name in 
1888. , It is governed on the council-manager plan. The 
school system includes evening classes for adults and a 
junior college. Population (1940 census), 164,271, 



LONGFELLOW, Best Loved of AMERICAN POETS 

TONGPELLOW, E-K 

Except for one tragic stroke of fate, Eongrellow S cjjiicjren'a hair when her dross caught fire and she was fatally 
life was one of singular serenity and calm. Most Ot burned. Prom this shook Longfellow never fully recovered, 
it was spent in the beautiful old Craigie House at He died 21 years later, March 24, 1882. He was buried at 

SSrchoed lIvS 

and ‘Hiawatha’ was trans- ' ' ’ and its sovereigib and also 

Longfellow was born in 4 " , its tradition. He was re- 

Hia father's family, of old an^d^til^^:^n(^r'of^W^es* 

traced its descent to John Ildsh mason^ whoin^I have 

was an active, pleasant boy, Longtellow was a striking figure, espedaily in later lite. Wil- seen now and then about 

fnnri (if i-enriinff and miiaiV liain Winter, the eminent critk, described him in these words! non, Lmiooo T nnohod bLvi 

mnd 01 reading ancT music. dignity and grace, and the beautiful refinement of his neW llOUSeS. i WlSned mm 

ms first publisnecl poem countenance, together with his perfect taste in dress and the gOOd-Hloming and ioiuing 

appeared in the local news- exquisite simplicity of his manners, made him the absolute ideal ° 'j ir j 

nerior tlio fUnrMf nf Mnirnt °t what a poet Should be.” His kindly smile, which reflected me, lie Said, i am glad tO 
Se was ^nt^lS ieS: ““ sunny soul. endeared him to all who knew him. ^ I ^ave 

At IS he entered Bowdoin College and was graduated in meself a brother in the Port, who is a drunkard and a 
182S, in the same class with Hawthorne.^ He was immediately u jg ^ democracy tliail 

ofierea a professorship qf languages at Bowdom, with the ™ ^ . i i .1 i 

sfcipulMipu that ho first study in Europe for a year, Hd re- Whitman, because he was accepted by the people, 

mained . abroad three years, studying in iTrance, : Italy, whereas Whitman remains the poet of the professional 

Spain, aiid Germany, and in 1829 took up his duties at Bow- critics, 

doin. 'In. 1835 Le was appointed to a chair of modern Ian- jj loved the good things of this World, fancy waist- 
guagea and belles-lettres at Harvard Umvoraity, Again he . . , -rr* 

went to Europe to study before undertaking his new duties, COats, vintage Wines, good musiC, fine dinners. Ills 

taking with him his wife, the former Mary Potter of Port- journals , abound in, references to these dinners, at 

land, whotn he had . married in 18?1.,, In Holland Mrs. Long- which he entertained the choicest spirits of the age, 

fe ow fell ill and died. ^ i r -v. i j + i,- , ■ He had the gift of friendship, and numbered among his 

His frequent; tours not only contributed to his extensive . . ,. , S , „ — tt -n 'j , 

scholarship in: moderndahguages (he was proficient in the Bitimates . benatoi’ Sumner, Hawthorne, 1 resident 

classics as wsh) but, also, as hie fame became; world-wide, Eeltoji of Harvard, Agassiz, Low;ell, Emerson, Pres- 

brought him ihtimate friehdships abroad, and honors such as cott; N'ortoii, Holmes,. Howells,: Dickens, Teiinyson, 

&a imbecoxhing: for American citiKen. In 1864 he gave up oi the Wide range oi hiS; niind and heart. One letter 

his chair at Hmvard, but continued to , to him ends thlis : . ‘‘Eyen your , imagination cannot 

In 1S43 he married Frances Elizabeth Appleton, heroine conceive how admiringly, tenderly, and truly, ever 
of his prose topanca ‘Hyp,eripn’. .,K your affectionate: Charles Dickens.” ' 

to her— Oreorge and Ernest and three daughters, whom chil- rht. ^ j • •, i • i u n i? 

dren know as “Grave Alice and laughing Allegra and Edith S^y and genorous spirit which COuld call forth 

with golden, hair" from Longfellow's poem ‘The Children’s from all his friends such expressions of devotion was 

Hour'. His happy and peaceful years with his family: were , founded on a character utterly steadfast. Longfellow’s 




Costwopo^itan in Scholarship 


HISTORIC CRAIGIE HOUSE 


LONGFELLOW’S CAMBRIDGE HOME 
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In colonial days this old inn at Sudbury, Mass., was called “Red Horse Tav- 
ern.*’ Longfellow loved this ancient tavern, which had sheltered Washington, 
Lafayette, Webster, and other great Americans, and chose its parlor with the 
red brick fireplace as the scene of his ‘Talcs of a Wayside Inn’. Henry Ford 
has restored It as a memorial to the poet. 


LONGFELLOW 


“The Children’s Poet” 


his scholarship, he 
was, at the same 
time, one of the first 
to use American 
themes as in ‘Hia- 
watha’, ‘Evange- 
line’, and ‘The 
Courtship of Miles 
Standish’. Poe 
shunned the Ameri- 
can legend; Whit- 
man vaporized it; 

Longfellow quite jj, 
simply accepted it 
as : ilia natural heri- 
tage. A carefully 
selected volume of his work would place him back 
where he belongs — among our best. Critics are be- 
ginning to acknowledge the fact. In his fine book on 
Mark Twain, Bernard De Vote writes: “Longfellow’s 
judgments were colored by a wider world. It was a 
world of propriety, gently antiquarian and genteel, 
but it escaped from Massachusetts Bay. He lived 
deeply and he was-— if the word is not too weary — an 
artist. Of his fellowship only Whittier and Hawthorne 
comparably deserved the designation, and Long- 
fellow’s art is more harmonious, more fully integrated, 
than theirs. There seems no reason to deny him that 
simple justice on the ground that the poetry he wrote 


is not the poetry we 
venerate in the 
1930’s.” 

In the hearts of 
the common people, 
and above all in the 
hearts of cluldren, 
Longfellow’s place 
is secure. Even dur- 
ing his lifetime the 
public schools began 
to celebrate his 
Tav- birthday; and today 
there are few places 
where special trib- 
ute is not paid the 
last week of every February to “the children’s poet." 

Longfellow’s works include: ‘Outre Mer’ (travel sketches, 
1835), ‘Hyperion’ (a romance in prose, 1839), ‘Voices of the 
Night’ (the first book of poems, 1839), ‘Ballads and Other 
Poems’ (1841), ‘The Spanish Student’ (a play, 1843), ‘The 
Belfry of Bruges’ (1845) , ‘Evangeline’ (1847) , ‘Kavanagh’ (a 
tale in prose, 1849), ‘The Seaside and the Fireside’ (1849), 
‘The Golden Legend' (1851), ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ (1855), 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish’ (1868), ‘Tales of a Wayside . 
Inn’ (1863), ‘The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri' (a trans- 
lation, 1865-67), ‘The Masque of Pandora’ (1876), ‘K5ramos’ 
(1878), ‘Ultima Thule’ (1880), ‘In the Harbor’ (1882). A fine 
biography of Longfellow is the one by T. W. Higginson in the 
‘American Men of Letters Series’. A fuller account is the 
‘Life’ by Samuel Longfellow. Young readers will enjoy Hilde- 
gardo Hawthorne’s ‘The Poet of Craigio House'. 


Longfellow’s ‘Evangelme’ and ‘Hiawatha’ 


Evangeline. Though we may not agree with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that the opening lino of ‘Evangeline’ is to become 
as familiar as those of the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Aeneid’, yet 
. the narrative vitality of the poem persists, in spite of weak 
drama and weaker characterization. The story is summarized 
by Hawthorne in his 'American Notebooks’: “H.L.C, 
heard from a French Canadian a story of a young couple in 
Acadle. On their marriage day all the men of the Province 
were summoned in the church to hear a proclamation. When 
assembled, they were all seized and shipped off to be dis- 
tributed through New England — among them the new bride- 
groom. His bride set off in search of him — wandered about 
New England all her lifetime, and at last when she was old, 
she found her bridegroom on his deathbed. The shock was so 
great that it killed her likewise.” Hawthorne, who could 
not use the story, passed it on to Longfellow, whose version 
is substantially the same,; except that Evangeline’s wander- 
ings take her to Louisiana, to the western wilderness, and, 
in her old; age, to Philadelphia where she finds her dying 
Gabriel. The most dramatic part of the story concerns her 
wanderings in the West, where time after time she just mis- 
ses her love by a day’s march. The weakest part is the con- 
clusion, where the ollniax is deadened by a somewhat senti- 
mental rhetoric.: ‘rhoinaturfil descriptions throughout are 
magnificent and contribute a good share to the emotional 
success of the poem. Fox it is a success. It overcomes its 
: weakness by a ' cuinulative and sincere emotional quality 
which cannot fail to sway even the most modern reader. 
The poem is written in English hexameters,! a form which 
the English poets Kingsley and . Olough also used. Longfel-, 
low, who was enthusiastic in his praise of this meter, em- 
ployed it also in “The Gourtship of lVIiles Standish’. Though 
interesting, it is weaker and more inclined to monotony 
than the classic hexameter, which has a marching rhythm, 
whereas the hexameter used by Longfellow is a waltz measure. 


Hiawatha. Schoolcraft’s "great book on the Indians” and 
a few meetings with an Ojibway chief provided the background 
for a work Longfellow had long been contemplating — a com- 
pilation of Indian legends. ‘Hiawatha’ is a long poem in 
22 sections. The first tells the story of the Peace Pipe, 
how Gitche Manito, the Great Spirit, commands his people 
to live at peace with each other. Then follows the story 
of Hiawatha’s birth, of his mother Wenonah, and of her 
death when she is deserted by his father, the West Wind. 
Brought up by his grandmother Nokomia, Hiawatha becomes 
a mighty hunter. Then he sets off to the kingdom of the West 
Wind to avenge his mother’s death. Father and son engage 
in mighty combat, and the father, pleased with his soil’s 
prowess, promises to share his kingdom with him. We have 
then a series of legends: of Hiawatha’s love for Minnehaha; 
how maize came into being; how Hiawatha taught his people 
the arts of sailing and fishing and writing and freed , them 
fi-om the monster Pau-puk-koewis. The poem ends with the 
arrival of the white men, the preaching of the Apostle to 
the Indians, and Hiawatha's death. 

The stories are loosely strung together, with Hiawatha 
himself serving as the connecting link. Although there are 
majestic passages— notably sections XII, ‘The Son of the 
Evening : Star' and XV, ‘Hiawatha's Lamentation'— and 
many fine bits of natural description, the pOem as a w;hole 
needs pruning. There are too many repetitions, too many 
catalogs. We do not find in the work that fastidious selection 
of detail which characterizes the highest art. It is as if the 
poet were hypnotized with his Subject matter and with the 
monotonous rhythm of the verse and: did not know when to 
stop. The meter, derived from that of the Finnish eP'o 
‘Kalevala’, is unrhymed, four-stress trochaic verse, and 
gives somewhat the effect of a recurrent drumbeat. , It is 
the rhythm of a primitiye people, and to a modern ear may 
become Unendurably monotonous. , 
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Long is shaped like a Bshj with its he^ in Kew York City and its forked tail, composed of two long peninsulas, toward the 

°’'°ws that all the islands beyond Long Island belong to New York State, except Block Island, which is 
part of Rhode Island. Long Island Sound forma a sheltered waterway for craft plying between New York and Providence and Boaton 


Long iSLAND.Thelargestaiidwealthiestislandin the 
United States, Long Island, belongs to the state of 
New York. Its great metropolis, Brooklyn, is part of 
New York City. The island extends from Fort Ham- 
ilton on the Hudson River about 118 miles northeast 
along the Connecticut coast, from which it is separat- 
ed by Long Island Sound, It is from 15 to 23 miles 
wide and has an area of 1,373 square miles. 

Long Island is a region of marked contrasts. It is 
modern and it is old. It is rich and it is poor. It has 
crowded industrial districts and little fishing villages, 
magnificent estates of the wealthy and thriving mar- 
ket gardens that pour millions of dollars’ worth of 
vegetables into New York City each year. It is also 
a great playground with miles of shining beaches. 

Until about a century ago, the people lived by fish- 
ing, seafaring, and raising cattle, except at the west 
end, which shared New York City’s interests. Sag 
Harbor and the towns called “The Hamptons” were 
whaling ports; Blue Point was an oyster center before 
1800, with a bed near by in Great South Bay. This 
industry spread to other bays after 1855, when New 
York State started leasing underwater areas for oyster 
farms (see Oyster). The building of ships and boats 
was among the earliest industries. 

In 1844 a railroad from Brooklyn to Greenport 
transformed the island. The western counties. Kings 
(co-extensive with Brooldyn) and Queens, were ab- 
sorbed into New York City and became a great indus- 
trial center (see Brooklyn). They are joined to 
Manhattan Island by bridges and tunnels. Nassau 
County became largely a region of suburban homes, 
and Suffolk County became noted for its summer re- 
sorts and truck farms. 

The island was formed in the Ice Age, when the gla- 
cier that covered New England pushed a moraine into 
the ocean, to rest on an underwater rocky ridge (see 
Ice Age). When the ice melted, the island remained. 


The tides and prevailing currents moved sand from 
the east end to form long spits along the south shore 
with bays and lagoons inside. The countryside ap- 
pears flat everywhere except on the gentle “back- 
bone,” along the middle; the highest point, High 
Hill, near Northport, rises only 408 feet above the 
sea. The north side is wooded but ocean winds and 
sand blown from the spits hamper the growth of trees 
in the south. Beauty spots are preserved in 14 state 
parks, and highways have been built throughout the 
island. Population (1940 census), 4,600,022. 

The Peaceful History of Long Island 

The early inhabitants were tribes of Delaware Indians, 
whoso names still remain in many geographic features of the 
region. Verrazano saw the island in 1524 and Henry Hudson 
landed on it in 1609. Five years later Adrien Block explored 
the north shore. The Dutch named the island and claimed 
allof it, although settlers from Connecticut occupied the east 
half. It became part of New York when the EngUsh captured 
New Amsterdam in 1664. 

The most important historical event in the history of the 
island was the battle of Long Island fought Aug. 27, 1776, on 
Brooklyn Heights, which had been fortified by the Americana 
as part of the defense of New York. The British under Howe, 
on their way from Jamaica Bay to occupy New York, out- 
flanked the Colonials and drove them from the field. 

Longitude. To avoid confusing latitude and longi- 
tude, simply remember that longitude (from the Latin 
fowgMS, meaning long) is measured on the longer di- 
mension of the earth, namely east and west (see 
Latitude and Longitude). The length of a degree of 
longitude varies from 69.17 statute miles at the 
equator to zero at the poles. The following table 
shows the length of a degree of longitude at every fifth 
parallel of latitude: 
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Loon. “As crazy as a loon" is a significant expression 
to anyone who has heard the uncanny laughter-like 
notes which the common loon sends ringing across the 
waters of North American inland lakes. This bird and 
three other species make 
up the family Gaviidae. 

During the nesting sea- 
son they inhabit fresh- 
water lakes and ponds, hut 
in winter , they cruise the 
seas and large lakes, often 
living 50 or more miles 
from. land. Because their 
webbed feet are set far 
back on the body, they are 
clumsy creatures on land, 
wobbling along with the 
assistance of their wings 
and bill. Although they 
have some difficulty in 
rising frOm the water, 
they are strong fliers. 

Fishes, frogs, and aquatic 
insects form their chief food. Their nests, with two 
brown eggs, are usually roughly fashioned near the 
water. The parents are remarkably affectionate, swimr- 
raing about in company with their young, and carry- 
ing them on their backs when they grow tired. 

The common loon is about 32 inches in length. In 
summer its plumage is a beautiful black spotted and 


barred with white, shading to pure white beneath. In 
winter the upper parts are blackish without white 
spots. It breeds from Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and Maine south to northern Illinois, and 
winters from the Great 
Lakes south to Florida 
and the Gulf coast. 

The red-throated loon, 
a smaller species about 25 
inches in length, visits the 
United States only during 
the winter, when it fre- 
quents both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. The 
plumage of the back, 
wings, and tail is a dusky 
brown slightly spotted 
with white. Its name is 
derived from its chestnut- 
colored foreneck. The Pa- 
cific loon has black upper 
parts with a band of white 
streaks on the throat. This 
species is found in the United States mainly in winter, 
when it ranges along the Pacific coast from southern 
Alaska to southern Lower California. 

The loons form the order Gamiformes, or birds of diving 
type. Scientific name of common loon, Gama immer 
immer; of Paoifio loon, Gama arctica padficd; of red-throated 
loon, Gavia stellata, Some classifications use the generic 
name Colymtms, of the grebes, for loons. 


Yeung loons are precocious babies. Almost as soon as they 
step from the shell they are ready for a swim, This is the 
common loon with her children. Although they are half-grown 
she keeps them with her, for loons are a great family people. 


The CITY MADE GREAT by both CHARM and INDUSTRY 


os ANGELES, Calif. Faimers in Iowa and Wis- 
consini shovelling through snow drifts to their 
mailboxes, find post-cards with pictures of rose- 
covered bungalows sent by former neighbors newly 
moved to Los Angeles. Wistfully they read of giant 
tomato land geranium plants growing in city lots, and 
of balmy drives in January through a land of orange 
groves, palms, sunshine, and snowy pealts. Small 
wonder, then, that thousands of farmers and northern 
city folk have fled from slush and cold and migrated 
Lo Los Angeles to live on their savings, or to find new 
jobs. At the same time, pretty girls and ambitious; 
boys, young Writers and musicians flock to their 
dream city to try to get into the movies. 

The rise of Los Angeles to fifth place among United 
States cities has been spectacular. Its population, 
only 11,183 in 1880, had grown to more than 100,000 
by 1900. By; the ehd of the next 20 years it had 

rcaphed:576,673' and by :1940had jumped to 1,604,277. 
This remarkably rapid expansion indicates that the 
majority of its residents have come from elsewhere. 
Besides the steady stream of people who come from 
far and near to make their homes: in Lbs Angeles, the;,' 
city entertains a vast number of yisitors. Around it 
is a rim of smaller cities that have shared its growth. 
The largest are Long Beach ^ Long Beach), , 
Glendale, Pasadena, and Santa Monica. Los Angeles 


has a larger area than any other city in the United 
States, 451 square miles. TWe is room for each inhabi-- 
tant to raise his own fruits and vegetables! 

Why Los Angeles Grew So Fast ' 

Los Angeles has always had its soft climate. Why, 
then, did people begin to hurry there so suddenly only 
in recent years? To begin with, not until recent 
decades did many Mid-Westerners become rich enough 
to retire and live where they chose. The pioneers had 
to work for food and shelter all their lives. But once 
in southern California, these “retired" newcomers 
found it impossible to remain idle; their brains and 
bodies would not permit it. 

They knew that a city cannot attract a million 
inhabitants just because it has a glorious climate. 
Cities need factories, but factories are not interested 
in a, city just because , it, happens to be beautifully 
situated in: the foothills of the: Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains. Factories heed power, and where was southern 
California, without coal, to get power? It got power 
by drilling wells Tor oil and, natural gas, and by har- 
nessing mountain streams to make electricity. Because 
oil, hydroelectricity, and gas are such clean fuels, Los 
Angeles is a clean city, even though it is the chief 
industrial community west of the Mi,s.sissippi River, 
It is a tire center, and it turns out printed matter, 
automobiles, meat, lumber, petroleum, foundry and 
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|i:LSJLL£«,,TmiM^^ mingle in STJNNV LOS ANGELES 



A Great Man-made Harbor 



THE CITY HALL 


LOS ANGELES’ DOMINANT NOTE 


I iiiiftsir.il' 


I”:!::;::::? 

inutsMiB i: 


Towering high above the surrounding buildings, Los Angeles’ 28-story city hall 
serves as a landmark for aviators by day and night. This majestic building, 
occupying an entire block, is illuminated by fioodliglits at night, and the beam 
from the Lindbergh beacon at its apex, 440 feet above street level, describes a 
circle with a radius of 100 miles. The city hall is an outstanding example of the 
“set-back” type of architecture. 


machine products, 
airplanes, clothing, 
baked, canned, 
and preserved 
foods, furniture, 
coffee, spices, and 
flour— all without 
marring the city 
with the smoke and 
grime of myriad 
factory chimneys. 

Butfactoriescan- 
not grow without 
transportation, so 
Los Angeles, 20 
. miles inland, de- 
cided to have a 
harbor. It annexed 
the seaside towns 
of San Pedro and 
Wilmington, and 
between 1910 and 
1914, with the aid 
of the Federal gov- 
ernment, built a 
harbor. A great 
breakwater has 
turned what was 
formerly an unpro- 
tected roadstead into a roomy outer harbor, and the 
dredging of channels and slips through an expanse of 
mud flats has made an inner harbor with miles of 
waterfront and hundreds of acres of reclaimed land 
on which stand terminals, warehouses, and shipyards. 
The harbor is from two to ten days nearer the Atlantic 
seaboard and European and South American ports, by 
water through the Panama Canal, than are the more 
northerly Pacific ports. 

Los Angeles harbor is one of the greatest in the 
world. Direct steamship service links it with all the 
ports of the world. It has an annual commei’ce worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars in incoming lumber, 
rubber, silk, and coffee, and outgoing oil and other 
minerals, fish and other foodstuffs, and factory goods. 
The harbor is physically one with that of Long Beach, 
but the civic pride of the respective cities keeps each 
under separate control. 

Superb Roads of the Region 

Several transcontinental railroads, air lines, and bus 
lines join Los Angeles with the east. Where there are 
two automobiles to every' five people, the highways 
: must bAsuperb, and smooth roads lead for hundreds 
of miles into the surrounding country, ' through per- 
fumed orange groves and over rooky heights, making 
the region a paradise for motorists.. There are also 
excellent local and inteiTirbah railways. 

Factories heed raw materials, top, and the rich agri- 
cultural land around Los Angeles provides these. It 
gives them ■ uHs, vegetables, cotton, grains, . live 
stock, dairy products, poultry, and minerals as well. 


What materials it 
cannot supply, it 

brings by water and 

rail— rubber from 
Singapore, lumber 
from the more nor- 
therly coast. 

A great city must 
have water, so Los 
Angeles went 240 
miles into the Sierra 
range near Mt. 
Whitney and 
brought back a 
whole river for city 
and irrigation pur- 
poses. 

Motion Pictures 
The moving pic- 
tures came to Los 
Angeles when these 
great developments 
had just begun, and 
they are stili its 
greatest industry. 
Los Angeles is the 
motion-picture cen- 
ter of the world. 
Balmy climate, 
almost perpetual sunshine, and varied scenery are, 
■ just what “movie” directors and companies need. 
Here are staged a large proportion of the world’s film 
plays — from “slapstick” comedies to dramatizations 
of literary masterpieces, and with settings ranging 
from the South African veld to the frozen glaciers of 
the Far North (see Motion Pictures). Player folk are 
everywhere-— from high-salaried stars in limousines 
to hordes of “extras” on .foot. Scenes are taken all 
over town, and until the advent of talking pictures 
made closer control of all sound imperative, residents 
were never surprised to see wild adventures staged 
before their very doors. The industry centers in 
Hollywood, a former suburb annexed in 1910. 

Mingled Modem and Spanish Architecture 
Los Angeles, modern from tip to toe, favors severe 
modern architecture. The towering City Hall is a fine 
example of “set-back” construction, and the Public 
Library is squarely set along Egyptian lines. Yet the 
city clings, too, to gentler Spanish buildings with 
languorous patios, stucco walls, and tiled roofs, homes 
with riotous gardens and settings: of dark fir, euca- 
lyptus, rocketing palms, and plumy pepper trees. 

Young people in Los Angeles have every educational 
advantage. After high school, boarding school, or 
/ military academy, they may study at a section of the 
University of California, at the University of Southern 
California, at Occidental College, Loyola University, 
Southwestern University, or at California Institute of 
/ Technology at Pasadena. Young and hot so young 
Attend night schools. The enormous congregations in 
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THE AMERICAN 
LOTUS 


I^Siirtbiindings and Amiisementa ^ 

Los Angeles have built as many as 50 new churches 
during the course of a single year. 

Los Angeles people have many places to go to for 
recreation. Crossing to Santa Catalina Island, a 
mountain in the sea 25 miles out from Los Angeles 
harbor, one can see strange submarine gardens through 
glass-bottomed boats, or watch seal families on the 
rocks. Sportsmen come here to angle for game fish. 
This island is about 25 miles long and averages 4 
miles in width. Its hills and gorges are covered with 
beautiful vegetation. Saber-toothed tigers and giant 
wolves, trapped ages .ago in the asphalt pits at Eanoho 
■ La Brea in Lo.s Angeles, have left their bones for us 
to see in the Los Angeles Mus(3um of History, Science, 
and Art. Lovers of the arts delight in the rare manu- 
scripts and paintings of the Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery no.ar Pasadena, which is a close neighbor 
of Los Angeles. Most of us have hoard radio broad- 
casts of football games played in Pasadena’s Rose 
Bowl. Symphony concerts and grand opera are heard 
under the stars in Hollywood Bowl, Near Los Angeles 
are the old San Fernando and San 
Gabriel missions, and the world’s 
largest reflecting telescopes in the 
Mount Wilson and Mount Palo- 
mar observatories (see Observa- 
tory). 

Grand opera is presented at the 
Shrine Civic Auditorium which has 
a seating capacity of 6,500, A 
modern building of monolithic con- 
. trete hou.ses the public library. 

Griffith Park is sot among the foot- 
hills in 3,761 acres of natural land- 
scape. Among its features are an 
observatory with a planetarium 
and a hall of physical science under 
one roof, and a fine golf course, 
i, A Sleepy Pueblo and a War 

Los Angeles was founded in 1781 
when 11 Mexican families, two 
priests, and some soldiers settled a 
sleepy Spanish pueblo named for a 
saint's day — El Pueblo de Nuestra ' 

Smom la Reina de Los Angeles | 

(The Town of Our Lady Queen of The American lotue, 
the Angels). Royal mes.sengers large yeiiow blossom; 
brought mail once a month to the *’*®sac°re*riotim?i' 
. adobe houses around the . plaza. 

Under Mexican rule, after 1821, Los Angeles was now 
and again capital of California. Commodore : Robert 
R Stockton and Gen. John C. Frdmbnt raised the 
American flag over the town in 1846 during the Mexi- 
can war. The people revolted, but Stockton and Gen. 
Philip Kearny took the village again in 1847. The 
hamlet got its city charter in 1850. 

Adventurers from the San Francisco gold rush 
moved south to Los Angeles and made it a lawless 
, cow town. The Southern Pacifl,c 'planned to leave Los 
Angeles off its track entirely in the middle 70^s, and 


The American lotuB, or nelumbo, spreads a 
iujruriant carpet of glossy-green leaves and 
large yellow blossoms over ponds and lakes 
of tho eastern ITnited States. Like the 
sacred lotus, it is a water Illy. 


LOTUS 


went in only after the eager citizens had made valu- 
able concessions to the transcontinental road. The 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, which arrived soon 
after, had a rate war in the later 80’s and out the round- 
trip fare from St. Louis and Chicago to Los Angeles 
to $15. Tourists swamped Los Angeles. A wild land 
boom soared, then collapsed flatly, but that boom be- 
gan the phenomenal modern history of the city. 

The city is governed by a mayor, city council, and 
commissions appointed by the mayor. City law.s 
provide for the initiative, referendum, and recall, and 
for control of finances by an executive budget, 
Lotus. In the Odyssey, Homer tells us that the mag- 
ical lotus fruit caused those who ate it to forget 
country, friends, and home. The expression “lotus- 
eaters” has therefore come to mean dreamy indolent 
persons who have lost contact with reality. We usu- 
ally associate the word with the blue Egyptian lotus, 
or the sacred pink lotus of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hindus. To the ancient Greeks the lotus probably 
meant a prickly shrub (Zizyphus lotus) with a 
sweet mealy fruit, which is still 
eaten in some Mediterranean dis- 
tricts. 

The American lotus (also called 
the yellow water lily, water chin- 
quapin, -or nelumbo) is a magnifi- 
cent water lily found locally from 
southern Ontario to Texas and 
Louisiana. It is especially abun- 
dant in the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, and at Grass Lake, 
in northern Illinois. The plants, 
form a dense tangle of giant circu- 
lar leaves up to 30 inches across, 
raised on strong stems two to six 
feet above the water. The flowers, 
which open in August, are a pale 
sulphur-yellow; they measure 4 to 
10 inches from tip to tip of the 
outspread petals. The Indians were 
fond of the edible rootstocks and 
seeds. Perhaps the wide distribu- 
tion of the plant may be due to 
Indian traders who carried the 
nelumbo, spreads a seeds through the country. 
verponda'and'iakBB M art and architecture the lo- 
I tus, in conventionalized designs, is 

sa wa er y. ^ comiuon ornament. This design 

originated in Egypt, where it was used on the capi- 
tals, of columns, and in India and China, but ire-; 


The lotuses belong to the water-lily tstmily Nymphisacew. 
The American lotus {Nelumio l«(ea) is closely related t6 
the pink East Indian lotus XNdumho nucifera). The Egyp- 
tian lotus of the Nile Uiver belongs to a related genus 
Nymphtm. tfymphaa lotus has white or rose petals; 
phma ccemlea has blue petals. The Egyptian and the East 
Indian plants have both been naturalized in the United 
States. Lotus is also the name of a genus of the pea family 
(LeffumihosiB), of which the bird’s-foot trefoil, Lotes cor-/ 
hicMtous, a BuiaU perennial herb, is the most Widespread. 




I LOU IS.KINGSOF FRAN 


The Royal Head of the Crusades 



A king whose rellgioiL was his life, it is not surprising that Louis IX should have 
been one of the leaders la the Crusades. Captured by the Saracens in 1250, 
he was released after paying a heavy ransom. During his captivity, however, 
he won the admiration of his enemies by his dignity and honorable conduct. 
Here we see the Saracen chiefs paying homage to him at the door of his prison 
tent; But this tribute to his characHr was all that his effort finally won, for the 
Crusade was an utter failure. 


LOUIS— A ROYAL NAME in France for 13 CENTURIES 

The Story of a Long Line of Rulers, Good and Bad- Louis the Fat, Who was Great 
as a Fighter, a Hunter, and an Eater; a Saintly King, and a Crafty (fne; the 
‘^Grand Monarch” ; the Weak Louis Who Lost His Head, and Many Otheis 

Louis VII, 1137-1180, son of Louis VI, is remem- 
bered for two events. He led the fruitless Second 
Crusade (1147-49) and he caused the annulment of 


L OUIS, Kings op France. Clovis (or Chlodo- 
weeh), the founder of the kingdom of the Franks, 
481-511, may be considered the first of the numerous 
French kings to bear the name of Louis. In after 

years the ^ louis "the saint” 

dropped, and the 
“v” was written as 
a“u,’' thus making 
our modern name 
of Louis. It is the 
same as the English 
Lewis and German 
Ludwig. But the 
Louis who is 
usually reckoned as 
Louis I of France 
was the son of 
Charlemagne and 
followed his father 
as king and emper- 
or. He is called 
Louis the Pious 
and ruled from 814 
to 840. The next 
four kings of this 
name in the Caro- 
lingian line left too 
little mark on the 
course of history to 
deserve mention 
here. 

Louis VI, “the 
Fat,” 1108-1137, 
was the first im- 
portant king of the 
Capetian line;-. 

This: line sprang 
from: Hugh Capet j 
who became king in 
987. L b u i s t h e 
Fat was a great 
fighter, : a great 
hunter, and a great eater, and at 46 he became too fat 
: to mount a hprse. But he remained the embodiment 
of warlike energy, His great task was to reduce tb 
order the petty nobles of the royal domain^ who were 
truly “robber barons.” When Louis came to the 
throne every lord of a castle robbed at vriU, and it was 
not safe fbr' even the king to pass along the road. 
Twenty years of hard fighting were necessary to 
remedy this condition, but in the end the king tri- 
umphed, and law and order prevailed. In order that 
such evils might hot recur,: every castle that was cap- 
tured was destroyed or gihen to faithful followers. 


his marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine. Eleanor then 

„ married Henry II 
HONORED BY HIS FOES England. Thus 

the duchy of Aqui- 
taine in southern 
France, the dowry 
of Queen Eleanor, 
passed from the 
possession of the 
king of France to 
his rival, the king 
of England. Louis 
VIII, 1223-26, the 
son of Philip 
Augustus, reigned 
too short a time to 
accomplish any- 
thing of great im- 
portance. 

Louis IX, 1226- 
1270, called “Saint 
Louis,” is perhaps 
the most heroic 
and popular one in 
the whole proces- 
sion of French 
monarchs. 

He was the duti- 
ful son of Louis 
VIII and his queen, 
Blanche of Castile, 
andinhis education 
the rod had not 
been spared; his 
widowed mother 
often told him that 
she would rather 
see him dead than 
have him commit a 
mortal sin. She herself was a remarkable woman, 
who during her son's minority daimtlessly faced the 
numerous Revolts of the turbulent nbbles. :In her 
: soil She was fortunate, for he possessed all the good 
' quahties and few of the bad ones of the age in: which 
he lived; indeed, his virtues were so remarkable 
: that after: his death the church declared him a saint. 
His acts of piety, however, such as wearing a hair-cloth: 
shirt, fasting, and waiting on lepers, were usually per- 
folmed in private.; To the woild he was a fearless 
knight, thoroughly: trained in the art of war; a con-, 
: scientious, just, and able king, who was, usually good- 





Ugly as He Looked 

humored and kindly, but at times became impatient 
and angry ; and a powerful ruler, who greatly strength- 
ened the royal power. He improved the government 
l) 3 ' appointing local officials who wore re.sponsible to 
himforthe administration of justice, the collection of 
taxes, and the governmont of their districts. He 
encouraged the people 


KINGS OF FRANCE 

under the direct control of the king. The power of 
e crown in the latter part of his reign was truly 
absolute over the territory it held. 

l^uis XII, 1498-1515, is chiefly noted for the 
Italian wars, begun by his predecessor Charles VIII, 
and continued after Louis XII by Francis I. 


to appeal to liim if tho whatadispositioni 1610-1643, has 

„nhlc 3 oppressed them . . ^ his chief claim to greatness in 

the fact that, m spite of all 
opposition, for 18 years he 
kept in power his able min- 
ister, Richelieu (see Richelieu, 
Cardinal). The first years of 
the reign were filled 
with anarchy and dis- 
order, for the king was 
a child, and his mother, 
who ruled for him, was 
a weak and selfish 
I woman. When Riche- 
I lieu came into power, 
I however, all this was 
I changed. The Hugue- : 
I' nots (see Huguenots) 
I were reduced to a mere 
I religious body, and the 
^ j , nobles were humbled. 

* National unity and 
n- s o peace were 

secured at home, and 
the country was raised 
to the first position 
among the powers of 
Europe. 

Louis XIV, 1643- 
1715, inherited this 

rinsdin by the MohlUn- An awkward, tony, ungainly creature with a long thin nose, Louis power, and Carried it 
mofionH" iiml tlio dthfir XI had a disposition as ugly as his looks. Thoroughly cynical and +n W fiirt-hoi- lantrtho 
meaans, ana uie tuner ungcruonlous. He hesitated at no breach of honor to gain his ends. lUrtner leilgUlS. 

toTuniS, in 1270, where Around lUs shabby old hat he always wore lead images of saints, He WUS styled “the 
,ie died of the plugue, " e was pons n isway. Grand Monarch,” and 

Louis X ruled for but two short years, 1314-1316, his brilliant court at Versailles became the model 


' Louis XI, 1461-1483, pre.sents a striking contrast 
in character to Loui.s IX. In appearance Louis XI 
was “ugly and unkingly”; in character he was 
unscrupulous and underhanded— a man of the 
: Reiiaissauce, and like his contemporaries, Caesar 
Borgia and Richard HI, an embodiment of the prin- 
; olple which we cull Machiavellian. He firmly believed 
that "he who has success has honor,” and he cared 
nothing for the way in which he attained the success. 
He made promises only to break them, unless he had 
sworn by one particular saint— then his word was 
good. His one ambition seemed to be to extend the 
boundaries of France, and although he was too stingy 
to buy a new hat to replace the shabby old one he 
wore, he spent large sums in buying back border 
cities. In his conflicts with the nobles, especially 
with Duke Charle.s the Bold of Burgundy, he also 
acquired much territory, so that by the time of his 
death most of the laud of France had been brought 


and the despair of other less rich and powerful 
princes, - who accepted his theory of absolute 
monarchy (L’5fai c’est moi, “I am the state”) and 
would gladly have imitated Louis XIV's luxury. 
Until 1661 the government was largely in the hands 
of the wily Italian, Cardinal Mazarin. But at his 
death Louis declared that he would be his own prime 
minister, and from then until the end of Kis reigh he 
workedfaithfully at “his trade of a king.” ; 

A passion for fame and the desire to increase French 
territra^v in Europe were the leading motives of : 
Louis XIV. The latter led him to neglect the bppo^ 
tunities to gain an empire in America and India, and 
involved him in a series of wars which ruined the 
country financially and paved the way fpr the put- 
Iheak of the French ' Revolution. : o 

His first war (1667-68) was an attempt to enforce 
flimsy claims to part of the Spanish Netherlands ; 
(Belgium).: His second (1672-78) was directed against 
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A magniflcont creature, to be sure, this Louis 
Mouarch" in all the pomp of bis royal robes I 
people ol France had to pay for all bis magnifli 
burdens of taxation. And tbree-quarters of 
another Louis paid with his life for the follies of 
ancestors. 


A magnificent 
Monarch*’ in s 
people of Fran< 
burdens of ta 
another Louis ] 


ILQUIS, KINGS OF FRANCE 

“their High Mightinesses,” the States-General of 
Holland, who had balked liim of his prey in the first 
contest. In spite of the great military power of 
Prance, the Dutch admiral De Ruyter twice defeated 
the fleets of the French and their English allies, and 
Louis XIV failed ingloriously in his attempt to con- 
quer Holland. The third ..grand 

war also (1689-97) was. __ 

directed chiefly . against | 

Holland, whose “Stad- 
holder” had now become 
King William III of 
England, The German 
province of the Palatinate 
was terribly wasted, but 
the Peace of Ryswick 
brought only slight gains 
for France. Louis’ last 
and greatest effort was 
the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1701-13) in 
which the English Duke 
of Marlborough (see 
Marlborough, Firs. 

Duke of) was the chief 
leader, of the opposing 
European coalition. The 
right to seat his grandson 
Philip V on the dimin- 
ished throne of Spain 
was small compensation 
for the thousands of lives 
and millions of treasure 
which the French king 
wasted in the struggle. 

Millions more were 
spent by Louis in build- 
ing the beautiful palace 
at Versailles, near Paris, — 
and in maintaining his 
brilliant court. There etiquette “became the real 
constitution of France.” It required seven persons, 
some of them the highest princes of the realm, to put 
the king’s shirt on , him at his getting up (lev&e) in the 
morning. A French historian says of Louis XIV: 
“He was a god in his temple, celebrating his own 
worship in the midst of his host of priests and faith- 
ful." This extravagance of the court meant a 
heavy burden of taxation for the common people, 
who were thereby reduced to a misery so great that 
three-quarters of a century later they rose up in 
rebellion and drove the Bourbons from the throne. 

Louis XIV has the distinction of ruling longer than 
any other European king; for it was 73 years from the 
time when he ascended the throne as a child of less 
than five, until his death in 1715. He had outlived 
his son and his son, so that he was succeeded by his 
great-grandson. 

Lotus XV, 1715-1774. The luxury of the court of 
Louis XIV was continued under his weak successor. 


Then the Revolution Game 


who came to the throne at the age of five years. The 
evils from which the country suffered were clearly 
recognized, but the king when he grew up was too 
lazy and selfish to try to remedy them. Misgovern- 
ment was common at home, and the position of the 
country abroad was lowered by the loss of her colonial 

possessions in I T^ia and 
MO_NARCH” OF FRANCE America. Tks Second! 

, fortunes, howevenent of ■■ 
j little impression then 
j king or his cotry H ' 
I whose attitude waD^uvs 
i pressed in the phrase, . 

! “After us the deluge.” 

: Louis XVI, 1774-1792. 

I The storm broke in the 
I reign of the just but 
; irresolute Louis XVI, 

! Awkward and timid, no 
' man could have appeared 
less like a king than did 
Louis XVI, who was 20 
years old when he came 
to the throne; and none 
could have seemed more 
out of place in the 
brilliant and polished 
court of which he was 
the center. Louis real- 
ized this himself, and 
often wished, even be- 
fore the Revolution, that 
he were only a common 
man. He was a good 
I horseman, fond of hunt- 
ing, and delighted in 
making and mending 
locks. His greatest fault 
was that he was always 
ready to listen to and 
follow the advice of others. When this advice was 
good all went well; but in the latter part of Louis’ 
reign the advice was bad and it cost the king his life. 

When he first came to the throne he entrusted the 
management of the finances of the kingdom to Turgot, 
one of the greatest of statesmen, and as long as the 
king followed his minister’s advice, the state of the 
kingdom was improved. But he was more often 
under the influence of the beautiful but frivolous and 
extravagant queeuj Marie Antoinette, and of the 
selfish courtiers. These all opposed any financial 
reforms which would threaten their “graft” and pen- 
sions and life of ease, and they soon persuaded the 
king to dismiss his able minister. 

The Beginning of the Great Revolution 
From this time on things went from bad to worse, 
and finally Louis XVI was forced to call the Estates- 
General, a body which had not met since 1614. Its 
meeting was the first step in the French Revolution 
{see French Revolution). The members of the third 


1 XI V, the “Grand 
But the common 
in frightful 
a century iater 
. his luxury-loving 




So Ended the Bourbon Rule 


LOUIS, KINGS OF FRANCE 


When his father, Louis XVI, was executed, the boy Louis Charles 
was placed in solitary confinement. Although the authorities 
claimed that he died there, many royalists believed that the dead 
child was a substitute, and that the real prince or ^^datiphin’* had 
been spirited away. Although he never reigned he is known to 
history as “Louis XVII." 
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MISSISSIPPI,** Sunny LOUISIANA 

North to south, 245 miles; east to west, 270 miles. Area, Its Wonderfully fertile 


«‘GHILD of MISSISS] 

T OUISI^A. The child “ 

•*-<01 the Mississippi, latlon (I 940 census), 2.36.5,880. 

T.nni 5 inriti iu hnili- nf rifi- Woiuroi feoful'cs.— Surface low; ej 
JjOUlSianOi IS DUilt 01 C16 Principal rivers: Mississippi anc 

posits laid down by the Sabine, Pearl. Lake Pontcl 
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111., now stands. But its rich soils are the slightest 
part of the state’s inheritance from the Father of 
Waters, for it guards the pte of a river valley far 
Vaster in extent and possibilities than any of those 
on which old-world empires were built. Its port. 
New Orleans, near the mouth of the Mississippi, looks 
southward over the “American Mediterranean.” 
Through it passes a large part of the trade between 
South America and the Mississippi Valley, and it ex- 
ports a great volume, particularly of cotton, to Europe. 

A Network of Waterways 
Prom low plateaus and flat-topped hills, with an 
elevation of only 300 to 400 feet near the Arkansas 
line, the land slopes gently southeastward, through 
“bluffs” and prairies, to the wooded swamps, “quak- 
ing prairies,” and grassy marshes of the coast. The 
whole: surface is fretted with waterways — ^rivers and 
sluggish bayous or secondary river outlets, bays and 
lakes, some of which are merely land-locked bays or 
lagoons opening to the Gulf. Much of this is 
navigable water, except where choked with the 
water hyacinth and other vegetation; in fact, of the 
64“parishes” (subdivisions) of the state, it is said that 
only four are without navigable water communication. 
The rivers have built up their beds until they flow on 
the summits of low broad ridges; of the alluvial lands 
on either side, the highest portions are the banks 
which the streams have built for themselves and often 
seek to overflow. The Mississippi, a capricious and 
irascible benefactor, tries every spring to take back 
the lands which it has created, and hundreds on 
hundreds of miles of strong levees are required to 
protect the low-lying plantations and farms against 
it and against the Red and other large rivers. 

A Picturesque Wilderness 
Picturesque old cities, brisk thrifty new towns, 
broad plantations and prosperous little farms, claim 
only a portion of the land. Along many a remote 
bayou alligators and snakes still sun themselves peace- 
fully on the knees of the ragged cypress, with its long 
beard of gray Spanish inoss' waving above the black 
water, The marshy coast ifringe, once a haven for 
pirates, smugglers,, and other outlaws, is still a, fra- 
grant and flowery wilderness of' grass, cane, palms, 
gum trees and: live oaks, a refuge for canvasback and 
other ducks, pelicans (Louisiana is called the “Pelican 
State”), and cranes. While some marshy lands are 


North to south, 245 miles; east to west, 270 miles. Area, 
48,523 square miles (of which 3,346 square miles are water). Popu- 
lation (1940 census), 2,363,880. , . , , ,, , ,,,, , i 

Natural Features.— Suttace low; extreme height in northwest, 469 feet. 
Principal rivers: Mississippi and its tributaries; Red River, Ouach- 
ita, Sabine, Pearl, take Pontchartrain largest lake. Mean annual 
temperature, 67°; mean annual precipitation, 56". 

Products.— Corn, rice, cotton, sugar cane; hogs, cattle, poultry and 
eggs; oysters, flah; lumber; petroleum, natural gas, aujphur, salt; 
sugar refining, lumber prodncts, cottonseed products, rice milling. 
Cities.— New Orleans (494,537), Shreveport (98,167), Baton Rouge 
(capital, 34,719). 
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Cotton, long the chief 
sale crop, has tended of late to give way to the other 
staples and to a more diversified agriculture, but it 
still dominates the region north of Red River. 

Rice, a crop in which Louisiana leads the Union, is 
grown on the coast marshes and alluvial prairies in. 
the southwestern part of the state. Until 1897 prac- 
tically the whole crop was “Providence” rice; that is, 
rice grown by no other water supply than rainfall. 
Two years of drouth caused a change in methods, and 
now rice is grown on what are Icnown as “pump lands” 
by irrigation with water pumped up from bored wells 
into channels made by throwing up parallel dikes. 
Corn can be grown anywhere in the state, and the 
yield on alluvial and reclaimed marsh lands runs as 
high as 100 bushels to the acre. Sugar cane, grown 
both for sugar and for syrup, is the distinctive crop 
of Louisiana. The state produces more cane sugar 
than all the other cane-growing states of the Union- 
Sugar cane for sugar demands rich soil and rather 
expensive care; it is grown chiefly on large plantations 
and on alluvial and reclaimed naarsh lands in the 
southern part of the state. Sugar cane for syrup is 
less exacting; it is grown farther north, on poorer soil, 
and by small farmers. 

Art of Sugar-Making Learned 

The man who showed that good sugar could be 
made from Louisiana cane was the savior of the 
colony in the 18th century, when its then chief money-: 
making crop, indigo, was attacked by a destructive, 
worm. The Jesuit fathers had introduced sugar cane 
in 1751, but the only sugar which anyone had suc- 
ceeded in maldng from it was wet, brown, and unfit 
for export. Louisiana planters were faced with ruin ■ 
when Etienne de Bor6 put all his means into sugar 
cane, and in 1794 succeeded in producing pure White 
crystalline sugar, thereby revolutionizing the agricul- 
ture of the colony. In 1927, when the mosaic dis- 
ease threatened the sugar cane, the , industry was 
saved by importing from Java a cane which is able 
to resist the disease. The , Audubon Sugar School is 
a feature of: the state university at Baton ,Rouge. 

Among the more important; liimor crops are hay, 
oats, peanuts, oranges, kumcjuats, and other sub- 
tropical and temperate: zone fruits; nuts, especially 
pecans; Irish and sw;eet potatoes, the latter of increas- 
ing importance since growers have learned to enhance 
their keeping qualities and market value by drying in 
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LOUISIANA AND ITS RICHES IN PICTURES 


(4) Muskrat,; or mushquash, whose /pelts 


From Xoaisiaua’s cane and cotton fields, truck gardens, rice pads. fleM of sugar cane. (., — 

forests, coastal swamps and waters comes the wealth which flows supply our “Hudson seal." (5) Cypress swamp, to which myste- 
iitto her cities, taking concrete form in public buildings and educa- rious beauty is added by draperies of Spanish moss. , (6) In the 
tionat institutions as the state university at Baton Rouge, Rich heart of the cotton belt. (7) Second-growth stand of long-leaf 
in rice, cotton, and early strawberries, her resources also include pine saplings. (8) Campanile of the state university, located on 
timber. Oil, Ash, and fur-bearing animals. (1) Harvest time on a aoampus adjoining the Mississippi River a short distance south 
Louisiana rice field. (2) One of the famous Louisiana shrimps, of Baton Rouge. The campus was occupied in 192S. (9) Aerial 
the total catch of which exceeds 100 million pounds a year. (3) A view of the state oapitpl at Baton Rouge. 
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BAYOU STATE" AND ITS PRODUCTS 


of the trucking industry. 

“Tangipahoa strawberries,” 
grown in the strip running 
north from between lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchar- 
train, are famous; cabbages 
are a specialty on the lower 
Sabine River; tomatoes on 
the upper Ouachita, around 
Monroe; and potatoes and 
cantelopes in the north- 
western corner of the state. 

Such crops are grown all 
the year round, but par- 
ticularly in winter for the 
Northern markets. Tobacco 
is grown to a limited extent. 

The famous Perique tobacco, 
used for seasoning fancy 
blends, is grown on a little 
tract of a few hundred 
acres on the banks of the 
Mississippi southwest of 
Lake Pontehartrain and no- 
where else in the world. 

Stock - raising and wool- 
growing, hitherto neglected 
industries to which soil and 
climate are admirably adapt- 
ed, are being pushed as part 
of the campaign for diver- 
sified farming. 

With all its advantages 
for agriculture, much less 
than half of Louisiana soil 
is in farms, and only about 
a quarter is ' improved. 

There is a progressive ten- 
dency toward subdivision, 
and the average farm is well 
under a hundred acres in 
size. , Yet there are still 
huhdreds of plantations of 
more than a thousand acres 
each. 

The long-leaf pine forests 
of the east and southwest, 
the short-leaf pine of the 
northwest, the cypress of 
the alluvial and overflowed 
lands of the south, and 
the hardwoods of the river 
bottoms throughout the 
state support a vast lum- 
ber industry and make Louisiana one of the foremost 
lumber states east of the Pacific States. Spanish 
moss is gathered in: great quantities for. stuifing 
mattresses, pillows, and upholstery. 

Fish swarm in the Louisiana waters. The state pro- 
duces more shrimps than any Other, and its oyster 
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The map shows the principal products of the various districts of Louisiana. Below we see the 
relative numbers of people in the leading occupations^ and the comparative value of the agri- 
cultural and industrial products. 


fisheries are second only 

o The raccoons, opos- 

■g sums, and other fur-bear- 

^ m animals of the state 

^ considerable value; 

Conservation Commission. 

Lake Charles comes much of 
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V near Vermilion Bay, and ia 

also found near the center of the state. But the 
most important minerals are the natural gas and 
petroleum of the vast fields near Shreveport and 
Monroe and in the south. Much of the country’s car- 
bon black, which is used in manufacture of automo- 
bile tires, is obtained by burning the natural gas. 
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The Web of Waterways 


This is a scoQO in New Orleans during the festival of Mardi Gras, immediately preceding Lent, 
great Louisiana city throng the streets in gay costumed crowds, swelled by thousands of visitors fro 
Here we see a float in one of the famous Mardi Gras processions. 

In recent years, Louisiana lias progressed great- 
ly in industry. Petroleum refining is a major occu- 
pation. Lumber mills scattered throughout the state 
boost Louisiana high in timber products. One of the 
nation’s largest saivmills, at Bogalusa, has a daily 
output of close to a million feet. Cane sugar refin- 
ing, the manufacture of food preparations, rice clean- 
ing and polishing, and the preparation of cotton-seed 
oil and cake provide a livelihood for thousands. 

Centers of Manufacturing 
Many manufactures center in Now Orleans. Fast- 


the commerce of the whole Mississippi valley must 
pass. Elsewhere are described the factors which will 
give it immensely increased importance in the future, 
when the north-and-south tide of continental com- 
merce becomes comparable to that which now flows 
east and west (see New Orleans). Railroad facilities, 
rather scanty until recently, have nearly doubled 
within the last few years, and water competition has 
I resulted in cheaper freight rates, 
j The early history of the state is reflected not only 
in the many French and Spanish names on the map, 
growing Shreveport, the state’s .second city, is busy but also in the strong French and Spanish elements 
with oil refineries, lumber mills, and fertilizer and glass in the population, customs, and architecture~espe-< 
plants. Baton Rouge, the state capital — a picturesque daily in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and other old 
and historic old French-Spanish town on the Missis- towns— and even in the Latin basis of the state laws, 
sippi River — is a great petroleum refining center, Louisiana is the only state in the Union in which the 
shipping oil in tank steamers to all parts of the legal system is not based on the English common 
world. Monroe produces ps and carbon black in great law. When under the control of Spain, the colony 
quantities, and Alexandria echoes the buzzing of saw had of course been governed in accordance with Span- 
mills. Lake Cluirle.s, with one of the world’s largest ish laws. In that portion of the Louisiana Purchase 
rice mills, ships to the Gulf through a deep channel, which forms the present state of Louisiana, the United 
With its 3,000 miles and more of navigable waters. States Federal government promised not to alter the 
making a web of paths to the ocean, Louisiana is one established legal system. 'The old Spanish laws and 
of the richest states in the Union in natural highways, the then recently promulgated Napoleonic Code of 
Yet all the re.st of the.se waterways put' together are France were both used by Edward Livingston and 
not worth the 600 mile.s of the Mississippi within the his associates in compiling the Louisiana Code 
state, and especially the control of its outlet to between 1805 and 1824. Louisiana criminal and com- 
the ocean. Before the coming of the railroads New merciallawislargely based on English precedent, but 
Orleans was the mart through which practically all the civil law remains chiefly French and Spanish. 
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A heritage from early days is the use of the name 
"parish” for the administrative unit which corre- 
sponds to “county” in other states. 

Progressive Program of Education and Health 
State-supported institutions of higher learning in- 
clude Louisiana State University and Agiicultural 
and Mechanical College at Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State Normal College at Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute at Euston, Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute at Lafayette, and Southeastern Loui- 
siana College at Hammond. Among other well-known 
universities and colleges are Tulane University and 
Loyola University, both at New Orleans. The state’s 
trade and vocational schools are known the nation 
over. There is a state-wide program of health educa- 
tion, and free hospital service and dental care are 
provided for low-income groups. 

The History of Louisiana 
When La Salle descended the Mississippi River, in 
1682, he took possession in the name of France of the 
vast unknown region drained by the river, which he 
named Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV. Returning 
with a colony in 1684, he failed to find the river’s 
mouth and landed in Texas, where he was murdered. 
The honor of laying the foundation of the colony fell 
to the Canadian Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville, who in 
1699 made the first settlement within the present 
state limits, and whose brother BienviEe founded 
New Orleans. As a financial speculation Louisiana 
was a bitter disappointment to Antoine Crozat, who 
held it under royal grant from 1712 to 1717; to the 
creditors of John Law’s “Mississippi Company,” the 
next promoter; and to the crown, which, resumed con- 
trol in 1732. The most spectacular failure was that 
of John Law, who had promised to pay the French 
.public debt with the proceeds of the exploitation of 
the colony; the expectations of profit were so enor- 
mous that there was frenzied speculation in Paris, 
known after his downfall as the "Mississippi Bubble.” 

In 1762, during the Seven Years' War, France se- 
cretly ceded New Orleans and the vast region west of 
the Mississippi to her ally, Spain, but the colonists did 
not learn of the transfer officiaUy until two years 
later. Then, angered at beiirg cast off by the mother 
country and fearing financial disaster in the loss of 
the French market for their indigo, they drove out 
Ulloa, the first Spanish governor, in 1768. But his 
successor repressed them with an iron hand, and they 
settled down to endure what proved to be, for an 18th 
century: Spanish colony, a fairly liberal rule.; After 
the American Revolution, the hardy Western boat- 
men and traders from the fast-growing country 
between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi poured 
their produce into New Orleans in an ever-increasing 
stream and were edhtinually exasperated at the heavy 
customs duties levied. ; Threats of Western secession 
on the one handj and of filibustering seizure of New 
Orleans by the Westerners on the other, were equally 
alarming to the statesmen of the young American 
republic and to the governors of the Spanish colony. 


The cumulative pressure on the Federal government 
respited in the American purchase of Louisiana in 
'1803 from the French, who had re-acquired it by 
secret treaty from Spain in 1800 {see Louisiana Pur- 
chase). In 1804 Congress divided Louisiana into the 
District of Louisiana north of latitude 33°, and the 
Territory of Orleans south of that parallel. In 1812 
the Territory of Orleans was admitted to the Union 
as the state of Louisiana, with the addition of the 
“Florida parishes” — that part of the Spanish province 
of West Florida lying between the Pearl and the 
Mississippi rivers, which had rebelled against Spanish 
rule in 1810. 

Louisiana’s vote of secession in 1861 brought into 
the Confederacy the largest city in the South, with 
more machine shops and trained workmen than any 
other. From a military point of view the state’s 
command of the mouth of the Mississippi gave it 
overwhelming importance. Farragut’s capture of 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge (see Farragut, David 
Glasgow) opened the lower Mississippi to the Federal 
forces. During the war the portions of the state 
under Confederate and Federal control, reispectively, 
were each organized with a state government. “ Car- 
petbag” rule during the reconstruction period was, if 
possible, more corrupt and extravagant in Louisiana 
than in most of the other Southern states. Louisiana 
was one of the Southern states which in 1876 elected 
two rival sets of presidential electors — one repre- 
senting the “White League” government and the 
other the carpet bag element — and so brought on the 
Hayes-Tilden disputed election. Freed of its burden 
of financial misrule of the Reconstruction period, the 
state has been able to build up substantial prosperity, 
particularly since the efforts of sanitarians have freed 
it from the recurrent danger of epidemics of disease. 
Louisiana purchase. In 1803 President Jeffer- 
son Bet the example of acquiring new territory, by 
purchase rather than by war when he bought from 
France the vast tract of land known as Louisiana. 
The United States did not differ from Old World 
countries in wishing to reach her “natural boun- 
daries”; she did differ in the method she used. 

The city of New Orleans was greatly desired by all 
the people beyond the Alleghenies, for the nation that 
controlled this spot could control the Mississippi 
River. Western farmers were anxious that this con- 
trol should be in the hands of the United States, for 
their grain, hogs, cattle, and other produce were 
chiefly marketed by flatboats which floated down the 
great :“Fathef of Waters.” : ; i ' 

Spain had held this important gateway to the West 
ever since 1762, when she acquired it by treaty from ' 
France. Then, suddenly, in 1802, news came that 
. Napoleon h^ forced the weak country of Spain to 
give New Orleans and the whole Louisiana territory 
to the all-conquering French. This was bad news for 
the western farmer, for France was then the most 
powerful country in the world, and there was no hope 
of forcing from her any privileges. 
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' Napoleoii's dream of a vast colonial empire van- 
ished, however, almost as suddenly as it had come. 
I England took up anew the struggle in Europe, and it 
] was folly for France to try to hold distant territory 
I while England controlled the seas. Robert Livingston, 
the American minister to France, pointed out this 
‘I fact to Napoleon, and in spite of all protests that 
I monarch decided to sell Louisiana. 

I When, therefore, James Monroe arrived in France 
I with power from President Jefferson to buy New 
I Orleans and West Florida for not more than $10,000,- 
I 000, he was offered the whole of the French territory 
I for approximately $15,000,000. Although the Amer- 
I ican agents had no authority to make such an exten- 
I sive puz'chase, they signed the treaty of purchase on 
I April 30, 1803. In December the French flag was 

I hauled down and the Stars and Stripes were hoisted 
over New Orleans, as a sign that the domain of 
Louisiana had come under United States rule. 

Thus at one stroke the area of the United States was 
doubled. President Jefferson believed that the an- 
nexation and government of so vast a territory was 
unconstitutional, and wished to have an amendment 
to the Constitution adopted ratifying it. His cabinet 
did not think this necessary and their views prevailed. 
The New England Federalists were enraged at the 
prospect of the admission of numerous new states, 
whose votes in Senate and House would reinforce 
those of the South and West; and some, like Josiah 
Quincy, openly advocated secession— “amicably, if 
they can; violently, if they must." But the people 
generally approved of the purchase, as well they 
might. Thirteen of the 48 states now in the Union 
were included in the purchase either in whole or in 
part, and the value of this land lying between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains is now 
more than 400 times as great as the price paid for it. 
(See the map which accompanies the article United 
States Plistory.) 

Louisville, Ky. The Falls of the Ohio River de- 
termined the location of Louisville, and the broad 
curve of the river above the falls provided one of the 
best harbors in its whole course. Here in pioneer days 
a portage around the falls enabled the upriver and 
downriver boats to exchange cargoes. Warehouses 
^ sprang up, and this river port on Kentucky’s northern 
^ border became the wholesale and distributing center 
. for a growing agricultural and mining area. 

f When the Louisville and Portland Canal around the 
Falls was completed in 1830, the profitable portaging 
: business vanished, and the city tprned to manu- 
factoring. Coal from the near-by Kentucky fields pro- 
vides abundant fuel, and eight railroad lines supple- 
ment the cheap river transportation. Rich farmlands 
supply raw materials for the two leading industries, 
whisky distilling and tobacco manufacturing. Louis- 
ville Was long the greatest hogshead tobacco market 
in the world. Although the Breaks, as the maz'ket is 
called, has lost its former importance, the city is now 
one of the country’s' largest producers of cigarettes. 



It has large railroad shops, and other industries include 
flour milling and meat packing, and the manufacture 
of railroad, air-conditioning, distillery, and oil-refining 
equipment, textiles, chemicals, and furniture. The 
largest city in the state, Louisville lies on a level flood 
plain with the river on the north and west, and low 
hills on the south and east. The residential area 
reaches into the Highlands. On the outskirts is 
Churchill Downs, the horse-racing track where the 
famous Kentucky Derby has been run every May 
since 1875. The University of Louisville, founded in 
1837 as the Louisville Medical Institute, is the oldest 
municipal educational institution in the country. 

La Salle is believed to have visited the site of Louisville 
about 1670. George Rogers Clark established the first 
permanent settlement in 1778 as an outpost against the 
British. It was named in honor of Louis XVI of France. 
During the Civil 'War it was a Union military headquarters. 
In 1890 a windstorm killed 106 persons. The Ohio River 
flood of 1937 resulted in a property loss of $52,000,000. The 
Louisville Courier- Journal gained national fame under the 
brilliant editorship of Henry Watterson, its founder. Louis- 
ville was the home of Zachary Taylor, 12th president of the 
United States, and he and George Rogers Clark are buried 
there. Population (1940 census), 319,077. 

Louvain (lo-v&n', Flemish Leuven), Belgium. In 
the 14th century the charming old town of Louvain on 
the Dyle River was the capital of the Duchy of 
Brabant and one of the leading cloth-weaving centers 
of Europe. A feud between citizens and patricians 
toward the end of the century led to the decline of its 
wool trade and to the rise of Brussels, 18 mOes to the 
west. After the founding of its famous Catholic uni- 
versity in 1426, however, Louvain became a noted 
seat of learning. 

Of the town’s many beautiful old buildings, two are 
outstanding. The Gothic town hall and the church of 
St. Pierre, both built in the 15th century, are among 
the finest medieval structures in Europe. In the 17th 
century the university was removed to the old Cloth 
Workers’ HaU, an early 14th-century building. One of 
the town’s chief treasures was the university library, 
which contained many priceless old manuscripts and 
early printed books. It was destroyed in August 1914 
when the Germans set fire to the town. A new library 
buUt and endowed with a million dollar fund con- 
tributed by Americans was opened in 1928. Its stock 
of 700,000 volumes came from sympathizers through^ 
out the world, and from Germany under the terms of 
the VersailleB Treaty. In May 1940, only 12 years 
after its dedication, the library was again destroyed, 
during a German invasion; Population, about 41,000. 
Lo'WELL, James Russell (1819-1891). “If writing 
poetry were a profession I should be a poet," Lowell 
declared when at 19 he was graduated from Harvard. 
Realizing that poetry alone would never earn him a 
living, he tried, though unsuccessfully, to follow the 
law. His friendship with Maria White was also a 
stimulus toward literature. Being a poet herself of no 
mean gifts, she sympathized with Lowell’s tastes 
and encouraged him to continue writing. They mar- 
ried, in 1840, and although for many years they had 
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little money, they were very happy. Lowell wrote called from^ his university work to become the United 
some of his best poems, such as ‘The Vision of Sir States minister to Spain, later exchanging this post 
Launfar and ‘To a Dandelion’ during this period, for that to England. In the latter position he 


There was another side to Lowell’s 
nature which the stormy times just 
before the Mexican War could not fail 
to arouse. Believing that he saw the 
United States about to enter an un- 
just war for new territory, into which 
slavery might spread, he expressed, 
his disapproval in a series of poems 
in Yankee dialect called ‘The Biglow 
Papers’. These contain much of the 
moral force, sly humor, and close- 
packed phrases of the New England 
farmers and small-town" people. To 
the period of the Mexican War also 
belongs -Lowell’s noble poem ‘The 
Present Crisis’. ! tames rus 

The busy productive years following ^ Writer ar 
Lowell’s marriage were much shadowed 
by family afflictions. His wife, whose health had 
long been delicate, died in 1853. But his literary 
work had gained him fame, and in 1865 he was asked 
to give a series of public lectures in Boston. His suc- 
cess led to his being offered the professorship in 
French, Spanish, and general literature at Harvard. 
He accepted the chair but asked for the opportunity 
to go to Europe for a year in order to renew his 
knowledge of modern languages. On his return he 
married Miss Frances Dunlap, who had been acting 
as governess for his daughter, and settled down to a 
serene and busy life in which teaching and writing 
shared his attention. 

In 1857 he became editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Even after resigning that post four years later, he 
contributed his poems largely to that magazine, his 
prose writings going to the North American Review. 
During the time that he was on the Harvard faculty, 
prose was his usual method of expression. He wrote 
largely travels, criticism, literary and political essays, 
including work of such keen insight that he has 
been ranked by many as America’s leading critic. 
‘On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners’ and 
‘Keats’ are among his most refreshing and character- 
istic essays. His literary criticisms were particu- 
larly valuable because, hire much of Longfellow’s 
work, they helped acquaint Americans with Europe’s 
literary riches at a time when growing interest in 
diterature made the influence most valuable. 

He did Write some poetry in this period, however, 
and one effort is of very great merit. “The ‘Com- 
memoration Ode’, written in 1865 in honor of the 
Harvard soldiers fallen in the Civil War, is a stirring 
piece- of work. - He himself felt , that he “had written; 
something feally good at last.” The passage on Lin- 
coln is one that we should not like to lose from Ameri- 
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- much to bring the two countries 
more closely into sympathy. His 
charm of manner and his power of mak- 
ing clever impromptu speeches made 
him popular in British society. 

The last years of his life were 
spent in Cambridge among his books 
and friends. He died honored as poet, 
essayist, and a man of distinguished 
public service, not only in America, 
but also in England, where his fame 
is kept alive by a memorial window 
and a tablet in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Among Lowell’s prose works are ‘My 
Study Windows’ (1871); ‘Among My 
books’ (1870); ‘Among My Books, 
" Second Series’ (1876). 

Lowell, Mass. One of the oldest of the great 
American industrial cities, Lowell was founded in 
1822 by the Merrimack Manufacturing Company, and 
was named in honor of Francis Cabot Lowell, who 
had improved Cartwright’s power loom. This cor- 
poration bought a site at the junction of the Concord 
and Merrimack rivers and set about harnessing the 
32-foot falls of the Merrimack, drawing the water 
through five miles of canals to various factories. Today 
those canals develop 15,000 horsepower. This tre- 
mendous water power isqsupplemented by great 
steam plants. 

Lowell was chartered as a city in 1836 and has 
since become a chief textile center. It has huge cot- 
ton mills and hosiery, underwear, woolen, worsted, 
felt,’ and carpet factories, besides tanneries and bleach- 
ing and dyeing works. After the partial loss of the cot- 
ton-textile industry to the South in the 1920’s the 
manufacture of clothing, shoes, and other products 
was developed. Lowell has the world’s largest factory 
producing upper leather; also the most famous textile 
school in America. This school’s work in cotton and 
wool manufacture, design, chemistry, and dyeing, 
supplemented by special courses in the public schools, 
has provided technical skill for the factories. 

The artist Whistler was born hero, and his old home 
is now an art museum. Lucy Larcom, famous as the 
‘‘mill girl” author, lived in Lowell and worked in the 
mills. Population (1940 census), 101,389. : 

Loyola (Zoi-5'(ci), Ignatius db (1491-1556). Until 
his leg was shattered by a cariiion ball at the siege of 
Pampeluna (1621); the future founder of the Jesuit 
order aiid the greatest opponent of Luther’s teaching 
was loiown only a,s a courtly Spanish nobleman and 
soldier. The reading of the lives of, the saints during 
his long convalescence turned him from the quest of 


can literature, so clearly does it express, along with military glory and made him a soldier of Christ. His 
his adnairation for the great man of the people, Lowell’s sword and dagger he hung up on the altar of a mon- 
real love for true , democracy. In 1877 Lowell was : astery chapel. His worldly garments he gave to the 
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Founder of the “Society of Jesus” 


LUCKNOW 


poor, taking a pilgrim’s dress of sackcloth and 
hempen shoes, with a staff and gourd. Seven hours a 
day he spent on his knees in prayer and thrice a day 
he scourged his wasted body. 

With difficulty Loyola reached Jerusalem, but he 
was not allowed by the authorities to remain and 
labor there as he had planned. Back in Spain, at the 
age of 32, he again became a schoolboy to learn the 
Latin needed for his religious studies. The next ten 
years he spent at schools and universities in Spain 
and in Paris. Again and again he was suspected of 
heresy and was imprisoned — at times loaded with 
chains — ^by the Inquisition, for teaching before he had 
completed the prescribed studies. 

Meanwhile his plans were taking more definite 
form. He would found a “Society of Jesus” — spirit- 
ually drilled and disciplined like a military company 
— ^to combat heresy and do missionary work in 
heathen countries. The members should be bound 
by the monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 
implicit obedience, but they should wear no dis- 
tinctive dress and should not be tied down by minute 
monastic rules or unusual forms of discipline. 

In 1534, at Paris, Loyola, and his six companions 
formed the beginning of this organization. In 1540 
its members received at Rome the sanction of the 
pope, and Loyola became its first “general” or com- 
manding officer. The remainder of his life, until his 
death at Rome in 1556, was spent in worldng out, 
with infinite sldll, the constitution of his order, ancl 
preparing it for that conflict with the Protestant 
Reformation in which the Catholic church was to 
win back half the lands which it had lost through 
Luther’s revolt. In 1628 Pope Gregory XV canonized 
him as St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

One of Loyola’s earliest associates was Francis 
Xavier (1506-52), a native of Spanish Navarre, who 
spent the last ten years of his life as the first great 
missionary to the Indies, Japan, and China. (See 
also Monks and Monasticism; Xavier, Saint Francis.) 
Lubricants. The worst enemy of machinery is fric- 
tion. It wears out the metal, wastes power, and gen- 
erates heat. So greasy substances called lubricants 
(from the Latin word luhricus meaning “slippery”) are 
applied regularly to the bearing surfaces of machin- 
ery, that is, the surfaces that rub against each other. 

' But not just any oil or grease will do. Let it lack 
but one of the qualities of a good lubricant and it 
may mean a ruined machine. A lubricant must have 
“wetting power” so it will spread easily over metal 
and penetrate between surfaces that are in close con- 
tact with each other. It must cling to the surfaces 
so that rapid friction will not rub it off. It must 
’ not evaporate or in any other way change its essen- 
tial greasiness. Freedom from acid and grit is im- 
portant, for the.se will corrode or scratch the bear- 
ings. Furthermore, a lubricant must not catch fire 
easily or become gummy at low temperatures. 

The quality of a lubricant which makes it cling to- 
gether and resist being squeezed out of a bearing is 


called its viscosity. This is opposed to freedom of 
flow. So the two qualities must be balanced to suit 
the lubricant’s purpose. For heavy loads more viscos- 
ity is needed; for high speeds, more freedom of flow. 
Cold increases viscosity; this is why automobiles re- 
quire different lubricants in winter and summer. 

Most of our lubricants come from petroleum (see 
Petroleum). These range from very light oils to 
heavy greases. For very heavy machinery, greases are 
often mixed with graphite (see Graphite)., 

Animal and vegetable oils have been used as lubri- 
cants since long before the discovery of petroleum 
oils and greases. OH from the head of the porpoise 
and dolphin oil are used in watches. Sperm oil from 
the head of the whale lubricates fine machinery. Tal- 
low oil, lard oil, and neat’s-foot oil (obtained by 
boiling the bones of cattle) are often blended with 
mineral oils. Among the more important vegetable 
oils used as lubricants are ca.stor oil, olive oil, and 
those extracted from cottonseed, corn,"and rapeseed. 
These too may be mixed with mineral oils. 
Lucknow (lUk'nou), India. Lucknow will go down 
in history for the heroic sieges it sustained in 1857, 
when it was held by a small British force, first under 
the command of Sir Henry Lawrence, a noted Indian 
soldier and administrator, ancl after its first relief 
under the command of Havelock and Outram. 

When the storm of the Sepoy Mutiny broke in 
June 1857, Lawrence retreated, after a preliminary 
skirmish with the rebels, to the British Residency in 
Lucknow. The building was the official house of a 
British commissioner in the province of Oudh. Law-r 
rence put it into a state of defense, entrenched the 
surrounding 60 acres with its outbuildings, and defied 
the rebels. His force consisted of 1,720 men, of whom 
712 were loyal Indian soldiers, and 153 British 
civilians. He had to defend 1,280 old men, women, 
and children, without artillery or a great supply of 
ammunition. He died from a wound in the early 
part of the siege, which lasted from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 25. On this date Generals Havelock and Outram 
with about a thousand men relieved the defenders, 
now reduced to less than a thousand. The combined 
forces could not cut their way out, and the siege 
went on. Havelock grew sick, and Outram carried 
on the defense against the rebel army of 60,000. The 
situation was desperate. Then from the top of the 
Residency they saw the signals of Sir Colin Campbell, 
the hero of “the thin red line” at Balaklava. Camp- 
bell recaptured Luclcnow and on November 17 broke 
through and joined forces with the weary defenders 
in the Residency. Havelock died soon after. The 
Residency, like the fatal well at Cawnpore where the 
mutineers threw the remains of the massacred British 
women and children, is preserved as a memorial. 

Lucknow is today a great manufacturing and rail- 
road center, and the headquarters of a British army 
division. There are many secular and missionary 
schools for European and Indian children. Popula- 
tion, about 275,000. 
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LUDENDORFF 




LudeNDORFF, Eeich von (1865-1937). Hinden- 
burg was the idol of the German people during the 
World War of 1914-18, but General Ludendorff was 
the chief thinker and driving force in German military 
policy. Before the war he was head of the Operations 
Department of the General Staff, where he had a hand 
in shaping Germany’s military preparations. At the 
outbreak of hostilities he took part in the attack on 
lidge, and three weeks later was sent to Russia as 
chief of staff to Field Marshal von Hindenburg. 
These two, the “brain” and “arm” of the German 
army, were for a time the real masters of Germany, 


It was Hindenburg who received the credit for the 
victories; it was Ludendorff, bent double over his 
maps and papers, who planned the campaigns. He 
took part in the operations against Russia in 1915-16 
which forced their evacuation of Russian Poland, and 
he was responsible for the swift and highly suc- 
cessful Rumanian campaign. It was not until the 
German offensive of 1918, his final effort, that this 
“German Napoleon” met his Waterloo. After the 
crash in November 1018, he resigned his post. He 
later published ‘My Own Story’, his personal account 
of the triumphs and final failure of Germany. 


L umber. Although lumber has been replaced in 
the building of large structures by iron and con- 
crete/ the demand for it is constantly growing. The 
list of its uses is a long one. In the building of houses 
and smaller buildings wood is still used to a great 
extent and even in great modern office buildings wood 
is generally used for doprS, floors, etc, Billions of 
cords of spruce and other woods are used yearly in 
the manufacture of paper. No good substitute has 
ever been found for wood for railroad ties, and these 
must be replaced every few years. Wooden ships 
still sail our rivers and engage in coastwise traffic, 
while, just for matches/ many million feet of pine 
lumber are cut every year in the Great Lakes district 
alone. The development of the airplane has led to 
new demands for sj^ruce timber— especially the 


Pacific coast varieties— for the making of airplane 
ribs, spars, and other parts. Wlien we think of the 
telegraph and telephone poles, the furniture made 
from the beautiful hardwoods, the shingles, barrels, 
and boxes that we use, it is not hard to realize that 
the timber industry, in the United: States is a very 
important one. 

Fortunately a largo portion of America is still 
wooded. There are timberlands in the East a.nd 
‘‘ wood-lots” wherever one may go. In the West there 
are finer forests, : for the ;West is the home of great 
trees. Although little more than a quarter of the 
United States is now covered with forests, it has still 
more woodland than any other country in the world, 
except Russia. After Russia and the United States, 
Canada is next in extent of its wooded territory. : 





Why Lumber-Camp Roofs are Low 


Each lumber region has methods wher 

exist there. Specially heavy machinery p, . - , ^ 

.is used in the West where the trees are ^ 
so large. But it is up in the north ^ 
woods of Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- y’.'’ 
nesota, and eastern Canada that lum- 
bering is most picturesque. Here the \ 
work is done when the forests are 
locked in the winter’s ice and snow, 
and the lumberjacks must be strong, 
hardy men to work in that cold biting 

A lumber camp in the north woods is 
a little settlement of log huts huddled 
together. The largest of the huts is 
the men’s camp, which is one large 
room with bunks arranged around the 
walls two or three tiers high. The cook 
camp is also one large room with a huge 
range and cook table in one end. Here 
are long tables, laid with a great array 
of tin plates, tin dishes and tin cups, 
and knives and forks of heavy steel j- 
with heavy iron handles. Then there ^ *, 

are the stables, much like the other ~ 

shanties but with lower roofs so that 
the animal heat of the horses and the 
oxen may help keep them warm. The P 
blacksmith shop is also low roofed, and great forests, down t 
the storehouse, located alongside the 
cook camp, is almost buried in the snow, 
so that the provisions will not be damaged with the lists 
cold. A little log hut standing to one aide is the ofBce the 1 
or ‘ ‘ van" where the camp clerk keeps the accounts and here 

HAULING LOGS IN MINNESOTA 


These men are loading logs on a big sledge. The sledge runs on a road which is flooded daily 
with water and thus kept coated with ice. The logs are hauled to a nearby river. 












Getting the Logs to Market 


How do these immense logs get to mill? By various routes, 
and, like human travelers, frequently they have to “change 
cars.” This picture shows one of these means of travel— a 
wooden runway in which logs are placed and hauled down the 
declivities by horses. Sometimes the runway is greased, and 
when snow is heavy the work is easy. The first logs that 
pass smooth the snow and the rest slide easily, or elsetha 
snow becomes ice. which is even better. 


It is in the winter time when the ground is covered with snow 
that the sturdy iumberjacks do their work and my I what 
appetites they have after several hours’ work sawing down 
trees like this. All the felled trees have been marked for 
cutting during the previous autumn by experts, who judge 
when they are ready to be made into lumber. When it is 
possible the trees are felled so they lie pointing down hill. 

This makes it easier to haul them out. 


This picture shows a method of loading In the summertime. 
The logs are hoisted upon motor trucks by the block and 
tackle arrangement, called a “skidder.” This skidder runs on 
“caterpillar” wheels. The hoisting Is done by a steam engine 
mounted on the platform of the skidder and the logs are 
guided to their place on the load by two men. 


Sometimes axonvenient mountain stream is harnessed and 
made to haul logs out of the woods in the manner shown 
above. : A sluioe»way is built and the Stream, or a portion of 
It,.i5 turned into the upper part. Then the logs are dumped 
in, and rush and bump down the slide with the water until 
they reach the collecting point. 
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Turning Logs into Planks 


When the logs get to the mill they will climb right up the <*moving stairway, »» just as you see this log doing here. The logs 
with which the big saws are supplied are kept “in store” in the water at the foot of the runway, and there, with the help of a 
man with a long pole to guide them, they are taken from the water by an endless chain with cleats. The logs rest against 
the cleats, and are carried up into the mill. But before the saws are set to work on them, these logs are given a hot bath 
—that is to say, they are sprayed with hot water. Remember that these logs have been lying on the ground and have been 
dragged about more or less and the rough bark collects sand, small pebbles, and bits of stone. These wouldn’t be 

good things for the teeth of the saw to bite into. 


In the background is a log from which several boards have already been sliced. It rides on a carriage which passes it 
back and forth against a hand'^saw, which you can see just beyond its far end. The man at the nearer end uses the 
lever to control the machinery which turns and shifts the log on the carriage so that the planks will bo cut just right. Band- 
saws are long flexible strips of steel which run over drums, like the belt of a sewing machine. They work better than 

circular saws. ' ■ ■■■ 










Grading, Storing, and Planing 


Here is where lumber passes before inspectors to be judged* 


This curious railway up in the air is called an “overhead 
monoraiP’; it carries the lumber out of the mill to be stacked 
and dried. The trees of course had moisture in them when 
they were felled, and gathered even more from lying about 
in the snow and floating down rivers. So they were soaked 
through when they were sawed, and the planks must be dried 
and seasoned before they will be fit for use. 


Lumber is graded according to its strength, durability, and 
freedom from knots and other blemishes. If it is to be used 
for interior finishing or for furniture^ its beauty of grain 
is also an important factor. In the mills, experts grade the 
lumber, keeping in mind these qualities, and they mark each 
piece as it is carried past on the “sorting" chain. 


Here Is a planing mill at work, smoothing off the surfaces of 
the rou^h planks that come from the saws. This planed 
lumber is then used for floors and fine work where rough 
planks would not do; Other machines cut tongues and grooves 
when desired. Planed lumber is stored under cover. 


After it comes from the mill, lumber is stacked in spaced lay- 
ers like this, to Jet the air circulate between the boards. In 
mill yards this is done to let the original moisture evaporate, 
and in local yards, so the boards will dry after rain and snows. 

In big lumber yards machinery helps do the piling. 


LUMBER 


axmen that they can drive into the ground with the 
fall of the tree, a stake set 50 feet from its foot. 
Sometimes the felling is done by sawyers, using a long 
double-toothed saw, one at each end, on the side of 
the trunk opposite the notch. An iron wedge driven 
into the cut prevents the tree’s weight from pinch- 
ing the saw. When the tree falls, the branches are 
chopped off and the trunk is cut into log lengths. 

Logs go to the sawmill in the large modern logging 
operations far differently than they did in the older 
lumber camps. Formerly they were sledded to the 
nearest stream along a road that was flooded each day 
with water and allowed to freeze. When spring thawed 
rivers and lakes, they floated down to the logging 
town. At a bend, or some other stream obstruction, 
the great mass of logs might jam together and refuse 
to move. Then daring loggers would make their way 
across the tumbling icy timber to find the “key” log 
and move it so the mass could get under way. In the 
great rivers, the logs were sometimes fastened together 
in huge rafts or booms for the final stage of their 
journey to mill. The Mississippi, the Ottawa River 
in Canada, and other streams from the old timber- 
lands were filled with these rafts in springtime. 

Old-time lumbermen say that the adventure has 
gone from logging now that railroad spurs run to the 
timber tracts of the larger camps and the logs are 
snaked to the tracks by steam “skidders.” But the 
“high rigger” of the big western camps has a dare- 
. devil’s taisk in fastening the block and tackle of the 
dragging cable to a high tree. After he cuts the top 
off the forest giant, its falT makes the tree sway 
violently in an arc of maybe 40 or 60 feet, so that he 
must cling for life with spiked shoes and hands. Some- 
times the tree splits and spreads the rope belt running 
around him and the trunk, crushing the climber or 
brealdng the belt. After the “topping” he fastens the 
cable pulley to this high stump. 

Where the Logs are Changed to Lumber 

A great sawmill in operation is one of the most 
interesting places to visit. The logs, which float in 
the Water within the confines of a “boom” or chain of 
other logs, are guided to a “log-slip” or runway where 
a continually moving Cable snatches them from the 
water arid after carrying them under a cleansing spray 
of hot water lands them into the mill. Here they fall 
upon a carriage which brings them to the saw. 

Formerly circular saws — ^mounted one above and 
onehelow for big logs— -were used; and it was a fine 
sight to see the log carriage go racing back and forth 
like a shuttle while the Sawyer moved the levers con- 
trolling its course and shifted the log each time with 
skilled judgment so that it should be sawed to the 
best advantage. The “ zip” of the saws— now high, 
now low— telling of the progress of the sawing made 
a music as fascinating as the spectacle, while the odor 
of fresh sawdust added to the pleasure. 

Tpday circular saws are used in the big mills only 
for trimming boards and for similar minor Operations. 
The sawing of the logs isdbne entirely by“band” saws 


Thrift in the Mlii 


so mounted that each makes a continuous band or 
ellipse, traveling at a tremendously rapid speed over 
one wheel above and another below the sawpit. Such 
saws move at more than 20 times the speed of a 
“reciprocating” saw, or one which moves up and down 
in the jig-saw fashion. Often a number of band saws 
are mounted in “gangs,” so that the entire operation 
of sawing the log into boards is done with one forward 
movement of the log carriage. Another advantage of 
the band saws is economy, for they waste much less 
of the log than is the case with the circular saws. 

The Saws that Wear “False Teeth” 

An interesting fact in regard to the circular saws of 
today is that they often have false teeth! It was dis- 
covered that no matter how finely the teeth were 
tempered and how hard the steel was made, the buzz- 
zipping through the hardwood logs tended to break 
them off. So saw-makers now make the teeth sepa- 
rately and set them in the blade, and when one breaks 
or wears out a new tooth is easily inserted. 

In any well organized sawmill the bark-covered 
slabs and the trim from the edges of the boards and 
planks is worked up into laths, shingles, and similar 
small wares, or sawed into lengths for fire-wood. 
Even the sawdust is used, for it is burned as fuel in 
the engine room, or distilled to make wood alcohol. 

The product of the sawmill is rough lumber and the 
operation may stop at that point. But sometimes a 
planing mill is operated together with the sawmill, 
and the lumber is cut into smooth-faced boards or 
shaped into moldings and like products. The lumber 
as it comes from the saw is green or wet and must be 
dried before it is shipped to market. This is done 
either by piling in a yard so that every piece may be 
air dried, or putting it through a steam kiln. 

. Lumber is graded according to its strength, dura- 
bility, and freedom from knots and blemishes. If it 
is to be used for woodwork or furniture, its beauty of 
grain is also an important factor; sometimes “hard- 
woods,” such as oak and sycamore, are “quarter 
sawed” so as to show more of the edge grain. 

In the United States the principal kinds of lumber 
are yellow pine, Douglas fir, and oak. Hemlock and 
white pine are also valuable woods. Some of the big 
redwood trees of California are 30 feet thick, and 
have to be sawed into several logs by enormous saws 
and then split with dynamite so they can be handled 
at all. The principal Varieties of Canadian lumber 
are spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine. The great 
tropical forests of; South America, produce rosewood, 
mahogany,, and other woods valuable for furniture 
making and cabinet work. In nearly every country 
of the world are tiniher woods so valuable and beau- 
tiful that they are got to market at the greatest labor 
and expense. 

The forests which once covered such a large part 
of our continent have grown smaller and smaller. 
There were such immense forests that little thought 
was given to their preservation. Today when an 
area of 7,000 square miles of forest must be cleared 
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j^Our Vital Organs of Breathing 


; every year to supply the needs of the United States 
! for board lumber alone, it is easily seen that without 
scientific regulation and reforestation the forests would 
1 soon be gone. (/See Forests and Forest Protection; 

, Furniture; Trees.) 

‘ Lungs. The human lungs are as complicated and 
their functions as wonderful as those of any other 
part of man’s amazing body. (/See Blood; Respira- 
tion.) The windpipe divides into two main branches 
j —the bronchi. These enter the lungs, and are sub- 
divided again and again into the bronchial tubes, 

! which branch like the twigs of a tree. The smallest 
,, divisions enter into air sacs, which are lobulated 
and have very thin walls. A 
network of capillaries is 
spread over the thin walls 
of the air sacs. It is through 
I these capillaries that the 

* blood’s intake of oxygen and 

j release of carbon dioxide 

take place. The blood, how- 
5 ever, does not anywhere 

come into direct contact 
with the air. The gases pass 
1 back and forth through the 

walls of the capillaries and 
I the air sacs. 

I Inside Our Lunfis 

I The lungs are marvelous- 
I ly intricate and delicate in 

I structure. Their air pas- 

I sages keep branching out 

i again and again until they 

'i form about 400 million tiny 

i tubes, and at the end of 

:i each tube is an air sac. Each 

I sac is tmier than the head 

' of a pin, and a red blood cell 

\ can pass around it in a sin- 

; gle second. It is during this 

second that the blood gets 
' its oxygen and gives up its 
J carbon dioxide. The air sacs 
j are very elastic, and when 
, air is drawn into them they 
expand to three times their 
’i resting size. 

( The Dust Removers 

i All the 400 million tubes 

i from the air sacs and all of 
the larger passages into 
■which the tubes lead are 

; lined with countless delicate 

ii hairs called cilia. These 
lash rhythmically back and 

;;1 forth about 12 times a sec- 

1 'i ond. The work of these cilia 
ia to protect the air sacs by 
: driving out the dust par- 
ticles that are constantly 


LUNGS 1 

getting into our lungs. On the back stroke they are 
curved over to pass under the dust particles; on the 
forward stroke they straighten up to push the parti- 
cles along. In this way the particles are gradually 
driven up into the nose and throat -where we can readily 
get rid of them. 

The substance of the lungs is spongy and elastic 
so that they can easily expand and contract during 
our breathing. Numerous nerve cables and lymphatics, 
in addition to the networks of blood vessels, branch 
through the lungs, adding to the complexity of their 
structure. Each lung is contained in a sac called the 
pleura, similar to the pericardium around the heart. 


Here are the lungs, from ixi front. At the left we see how the large air tubes and blood vessels 
enter the lungs. At the right we see the internal structure of the smaller tubes and the air sacs; 
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Dauntless Spirit of the Man 


LUTHER 


r UTHER, Maetin (1483-1546). "Here I stand; I 
" can do no other; God help me! Amen!” Those 
are the words which tradition puts into the mouth 
of the monk Luther in the year 1521, in the mem- 
oi’able scene in the bishop’s palace of the quaint old 
German city of Worms, on the river Rhine, when he 
was called to account for his re- 
ligious teachings. Though it is 
highly probable that he did not use 
these words, they nevertheless sum 
up fairly well the spirit of the long 
and elaborate reply which, after 
some preliminary hesitation, he 
made to the assembly. 

The young emperor Charles V 
had just come into his German 
dominions from Spain, and was 
holding an assembly or “diet” to 
regulate the affairs of Germany. 

; Among other weighty topics was the ■ 
question what to do with Luther, MARTIN 

professor in the elector of Saxony’s University of 
Wittenberg, whose religious teachings, although for- 
mally condemned by the Pope’s bull in 1520, still 
continued to set Germany aflame. Even the Pope’s 
representative, Alexander, who was there to demand 


that Luther's books be burned and their author sent 
to Rome for punishment, recognized that there were 
difficulties. “All Germany is in commotion,” he 
wrote his master. “ Nine out of every ten cry ‘ Luther,’ 
and the tenth, if he does not care for what Luther 
says, at least cries, 'Death to the court of Rome!’" 

When faint-hearted friends had 
counseled Luther to distrust the 
emperor’s safe-conduct to Worms 
he had replied, “Though there 
were, as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles upon the roofs, I 
wiU go therp.” 

The refusal which Luther gave to 
the demand that he recant his 
books w“as followed by the Edict 
of Worms, issued by the Emperor 
May 25, 1621. It condemned 
Luther and called upon all persona 
to seize him and give him up to a 
LUTHER heretic’s death; and his books also 
were to be committed to the flames, 

Martin Luther, whose teachings thus convulsed 
Germany, was born of sturdy peasant stock in the 
little village of Eisleben, Saxony. His boyhood was 
spent in poverty, and he sang in the streets for 


TMa incident marked the most dramatic moment in Luther’s break with the church of Rome. It took place in Wittenberg, 
Saxony, on Dec. 10, 1520, Messengers from the Pope had brought an official proclamation or “ bull ” condemning Luther’s 
new teachings, and calling upon him to retract under pain of excommunication and other punishments for heresy. Luther, 
who had learned that messengers were on the way, had called together the students of the University and when the bull was 

delivered to him he cast it into the flames. 





THE CASTLE CHURCH 


This is the tower of the church in Witten- 
berg to which Martin Luther nailed bis 
famous maety-five Theses. 
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The Break with Rome 


bread, as was the custom of poor students. Later 
his hard-working father was able to send him to the 
University of Erfurt to prepare for the study of law. 

But as the result of an inner religious conflict, 
Luther entered the Augustinian convent of monks at 
Erfurt in 1505. After three years of strict monastic 
discipline and theological studies he became a pro- 
fessor in the new University of Wittenberg, and a few 
years later was in Eome on busi- 
ness for his monastic order. Luther 
returned from Rome still a loyal 
son of the church, but already he 
had begun to form the views 
which were to separate him from 
it. These he later summed up 
in the words, “Justification by 
faith,” or salvation through trust 
in God’s mercy and not through 
penances and other works of 
righteousness. 

Luther’s career as a reformer 
may be said to begin with the 
tacking of his famous Ninety-five 
Theses to the door of the castle 
church in Wittenberg on Oct. 31, 

1517. Such disputations as the 
one contemplated were common 
in university life, and are met 
with even today. Luther’s theses 
were an attack on the prevailing 
system of indulgences, as preached 
by Tetzel. When published in 
pamphlet form they attracted 
much attention, and controversy 
followed. Cardinal Oajetan was 
sent as the pope’s legate to 
Luther, but could not induce him 
to retract his utterances. The 
disputation at Leipzig with John 
Eck (1519) merely widened the 
breach. In his pamphlets, ‘Ad- 
dress to the German Nobility’ 
and ‘The Babylonian Captivity of the Church’, 
Luther broke completely with the Roman Catholic 
church; and then burned the Pope’s bull con- 
demning his opinions (1620) and a copy of the 
canon or church law. To the faithful he was now 
little better than a rebel. 

While returning from the Diet of Worms Luther 
was seized by the connivance of his friend the elector of 
Saxony and safely hidden in the picturesque old castle 
of the Wartburg near Eisenach. There he remained 
in disguise, concealed even from most of his friends, 
until the emperor’s preoccupation with his wars with 
France over Italy made it comparatively safe for him 
to return to his work at Wittenberg. 

In 1525 Luther married an ex-nun, Katharine 
Bora. This step emphasized his rejeotion of monas- 
ticism and celibacy for the clergy. The remainder of 
Luther’s life was spent in writing, preaching, and 


organizing the reformed church in Saxony. He re- 
placed the Latin service of the mass with a service 
in the German language, and wrote many hymns 
which are still in use, notably the famous Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott (‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God’). 
He prepared catechisms for old and young, and com- 
pleted his translation of the Bible, which still remains 
the standard German version. He was ceaselessly 
active in public affair's, being es- 
pecially zealous in advocating pop- 
ular education. Grievous ailments 
shadowed his last years, but did 
not check his activities. 

Luther died on Feb. 18, 1546, at 
Eisleben, the place of his birth, 
just as the long deferred war to 
put down his teachings was about 
to break over Europe. His body 
was carried in state to Wittenberg, 
attended by throngs of mourners, 
and buried in the castle church to 
whose door he had nailed the 
Ninety-five Theses. (See also Refor- 
mation.) 

Luxemburg. Where the borders 
of Germany, France, and Belgium 
come together on the map of Eu- 
rope is a dot called Luxemburg. The 
area of this little state is less than 
Rhode Island’s; its population is 
less than Denver’s. Yet the major 
European powers set it' up as a „ 
grand duchy in 1815, and in 1867 
they guaranteed its independence 
to provide a buffer between Ger- 
many and Prance. Thus it was 
saved from absorption into the Ger- 
man Empire in 1871 and, wedged 
between hostile countries, it main- 
tained a perilous existence as one 
of the world’s smallest nations. 
Most of Luxemburg (French 
Imxemhourg) is a rugged forested highland. The north- 
ern half is an extension of the Ardennes Plateau and 
has an average elevation of about 1,500 feet. It is a 
picturesque region, deeply furrowed with the valleys 
of little winding rivers that drain into the Moselle. 
The southern part, a continuation of the Lorraine 
Plateau, is lower, with rolling hills and broad fertile 
valleys. Ruined castles perched on many of the heights 
recall the eventful r61e these peaceful-looldng fields and 
tiny villages have played in times past. The city of 
Luxemburg, traditional capital of the country, is built 
on a crag 200 feet high. Once it was go strongly forti- 
fied that it was known as the “Gibraltar of the north.” 
The houses of government, like many other features 
of the country, resemble miniature models of their 
counterparts in the great nations. 

The Luxemburgers are of mixed origin, chiefly Ger- 
man. Most of them speak a Teutonic dialect akin to 
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Flemish, but excellent German and French are also 
common. They are deeply religious and all but a few 
are Catholics. 

Small as it is, Luxemburg has valuable resources. 
Its iron mines are the basis of a great iron and steel 
industry. Its slate, stone, brick, and cement help to 
construct Europe’s buildings. Leather tanning and 
glovemaking have been carried on for centuries. 
Agricultural products include potatoes, oats, wheat, 
rye, barley, and grapes. There is also an extensive 
live-stock industry. 

Its Varied Fortunes in History 

During the Middle Ages Luxemburg was one of the 
many small warring principalities that then were 
Europe. Its time of greatest power was from about the 
middle of the 14th century to the middle of the 15th, 
when it was a country of almost four times its present 
size. At that time the princes of Luxemburg were 
also kings of Bohemia. Four of them became rulers 
of the Holy Roman Empire— most notably Charles IF, 
1347-1378. 

Afterward Luxemburg was owned in turn by Bur- 
gundy, Germany, Spain, France, and Austria. When 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815 made it a grand duchy, 
it was placed under the rule of King William I of the 
Netherlands to compensate him for the loss of his 
family holdings in Germany. Dissatisfied, the Luxem- 
burgers joined the Belgians in 1830 in a revolt against 
Dutch rule. Belgium became independent and took 
with it the western part of Luxemburg, while the east- 
ern portion remained a ducal possession of King Wil- , 
liam. When Germany in 1867 threatened to declare 
war if France should obtain Luxemburg, the major 
powers guaranteed the independence and neutrality of 
the duchy. In 1890, upon the accession of Queen 
Wilhelmina to the throne of Holland, the ducal title 
passed to Adolphus of Nassau. 

In August 1914 Germany invaded Luxemburg and 
occupied it for the duration of the war. In 1919, its 
independence restored, the duchy came under the rule 
of the Grand Duchess Charlotte. On May 10, 1940, 
Germany again invaded the duchy and this time incor- 
porated it into the German Reich. The defenseless 
little country offered no resistance, but Charlotte, 
in exile, continued to claim sovereignty. Area, 999 
square miles; population, about 300,000. 
LyCUR'GUS. Some 2700 years ago the great law- 
giver of Sparta was fleeing for his life before a jeering 
crowd of his fellow citizens. A rain of stones fell 
thick about him, but by good hap he outran all his 
pursuers but: one vigorpus; youth. As Lycurgus 
turned to look back, the youth tlnust at him with a 
staff, putting: out one of his eyes. The great man 
uttered no word of reproach. Concealing the pain 
he suffered, he calmly waited for the mob to catch up. 
Wlicn they saw the ill usage that had befallen the 
greatest man of Sparta, their anger turned to dismay 
arid shame. : Repentantly they escorted Lycurgus 
to his home, and delivered the youth into his hands to , 
punish as be saw fit. Now Lycurghs gave proof of 
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the greatness of his soul, for instead of wreaking ven- 
geance on the youth who had blinded him, he took 
him into his home to live with him. The young man, 
thus having an opportunity to observe the life of the 
man he had so hated, presently became one of his 
greatest admirers, and was changed from a wild and 
passionate enemy of the laws of Lycurgus to a sober 
and discreet citizen. 

So runs one of the stories which the Greek historian 
Plutarch tells us of the mysterious Lycurgus, who 
lived so long ago that we do not know which of the 
tales are history and which mere legend. The 
Spartans of a later day believed that Lycurgus had 
been the author of all the strange laws and customs 
which distinguished their state from the other states 
of Greece, and worshiped him as a god. 

Lycurgus, who, they believed, lived about the 9th 
century B.c., belonged to the royal house of Sparta, 
and might have claimed the throne. When the 
king’s widow proposed to him that they should 
destroy the infant heir and reign in his stead, Lycur- 
gus rejected the scheme with abhorrence and pro- 
claimed the child king. Soon after this he set out to 
travel in foreign lands, conversing with sages and 
studying the laws of the countries he visited. 

When he returned home, after many years, he 
found Sparta in a state of disorder and discontent. 
With the help of some of the leading citizens, who 
believed that an entire change of government was the 
only remedy, Lycurgus made himself naaster of the 
city and drew up a new set of laws, designed so to 
govern the lives of the citizens as to build up a strong 
state (see Greece; Sparta). 

Then obtaining a solemn promise from his fellow 
citizens that they would obey the laws and change 
none of them until his return, Lycurgus again de- 
parted. Being told by the- oracle at Delphi that the 
Spartans would enjoy everlasting prosperity as long 
as they did this, he decided never to return, in order 
that the Spartans might forever remain bound by 
their promise. 

Lycurgus is one of the great lawgivers of antiquity, 
and ranks with the legendary Manu of India, with 
Hammurabi of Babylonia, Moses among the Hebrews, 
and Solon of Athens. 

Lynching. In the early days of the Great West 
of the United States, when cattlemen and miners 
were scattered over a huge wild country where police- 
men and courts were unknown, there were two 
famous characters who helped to maintain order— 
“Colonel Colt” and “ Judge Lynch.” Colonel Colt 
was the revolver that every man carried for his pro- 
tection, and Judge Lynch was the rope that was used 
surely and swiftly to hang those who broke the written 
or unwritten law of the frontier. 

Lynching, which means the summary punishment 
of suspected criminals by private individuals and 
without a regular trial, was almost a necessity in 
those days, for effective government organization for 
the punishment of “bad men” had not caught up 
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with the spread of population. Vigilance committees 
of citizens, called vigilantes, enforced the law in 
the early western gold fields. Lynching is no longer 
justified. Today it is usually the work of brutal 
and bloodthirsty mobs seeking vengeance for some 
exceptionally savage crime that should be punished 
by the courts. Negroes have been the chief victims 
of these lawless outbreaks, and in most cases it has 
proved almost impossible to convict persons who have 
taken part in these outrages, 
as public opinion in the com- 
munities is often so debased 
that no juries will find them 
guilty. Under the Federal Gon- 
stitution, the national govern- 
ment is almost powerless to 
check the brutal practise of 
lynching. Administration of 
criminal law is chiefly a state 
responsibility, and it is the 
duty of the states to punish 
those guilty of taking part in 
a lynching within their respec- 
tive boundaries. There have 
been numerous proposals for 
federal legislation against lynch- 
ing, but none has had the ap- 
proval of Congress. Despite the 
lack of a federal enactment, however, killings by 
lynching decreased from a "high" of 231 in 1892 to 
only 4 in 1941. It is generally agreed that any legis- 
lative measure to stamp out lynching can be completely 
effective only when the presence of local public opinion 
in every quarter of the nation discourages the very 
idea of mob action against individuals. 

The origin of the word “lynch” is uncertain. The 
most commonly accepted derivation is from the name 
of Charles Ljmch, a Revolutionary-day Virginian who 
punished culprits by his own hand. 

Lynn, Mass. From earliest colonial days, Lynn has 
been a shoemaking city. Situated on Massachusetts 
Bay, ten miles northeast of Boston, Lynn was founded 
in 1629 and incorporated as a town m 1631. One of 
its first enterprises was leather tanning, and shoe- 
making naturally followed. By 1700 Lynn made shoes 
for most of Boston. When shoemaking machinery was 
introduced in 1848, huge factories were built and 
Lynn became the shoe center of the nation. Half a 
century later, as the industry spread to other cities in 
search of cheaper labor, Lynn lost first place; but it 
still maintains high rank in the manufacture of 
women’s and children’s footwear. It has since added 
many new industries. The largest single industry is 
the manufacture of electrical equipment and electric 
lamps. Other raaimfactures include leather, boxes, 
medicines, and machine shop products. Among the 
places of recreation are the fine beach on Nahant Bay; 
Flax Pond, with bathing and boating; and Lynn 
Woods, a large naturfl,! park with a botanical garden. 
Population (1940 census), 98,123, 


Lynx. So acute is the sight of the lynx that the 
ancients believed he could see even through a stone 
wall. That is why we still speak of sharp sighted 
people as “lynx-eyed.” 

This member of the cat family is found in the 
northern regions of both the New and the Old World. 
It is smaller than the leopard and larger than the 
true wildcat, which exists only in Europe. The name 
wildcat is, however, applied in America to various 
species of lynx. Alt have 
stumpy tails, long limbs, tufted 
ears, and eyes which contract 
in the daytime to a narrow slit. 
They live in forests and rocky 
places and are fond of resting 
stretched out on a tree limb in 
the sun. By night they hunt 
their food, which consists of 
birds and small animals. They 
often kill sheep and chickens. 

The sudden cry of a lynx at 
night is one of the most fright- 
ful sounds known to woodsmen. 
Usually it consists of a single 
sharp howl, followed by silence. 
The reason for this is interest- 
ing. The creatures on which 
the animal preys, such as rab- 
bits or quail, seek to escape his notice by lying per- 
fectly still. The lynx, unable to distinguish their exact 
position, crouches down all ready for a leap, then emits 
his piercing cry. The timid victim, startled out of its 
wits by the fearful sound, cannot help jumping convul- 
sively. At that instant, the lynx strikes. 

The Canada lynx has heavy gray fur mottled with 
brown, and great numbers of these pelts are exported 
fromMaska and Canada. The red or bay lynx, com- 
mon in many parts of the United 
States, has yellowish brown fur 
tinged with red. The bob- 
cat of the southwestern 
United States looks like the 
red lynx, though smaller. 

Scientific name of 
Canada lynx. Lynx can- 
adensis; red lynx, Lynx 
rufus- Three other forms 
are found in 
the United 
States. 


This Is a Caracal, a mezacei or me nyux laiuuy. 
portions of Africa and Southern Asia. You vould 
a Lynx by those long tufts on his ears. 


THE EYES OF THE LYNX 


The lynx, like the owl, looks dull-eyed during the 
daytime. This is because his eyes have unusual- 
ly large pupils for night service and he must keep 
the “blinds” closely drawn in the daytime, to keep 
the sunlight from paining him. 
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Lyons {l%'6nz), France. The third largest city of 
France, Lyons (which the French spell Lyon and pro- 
nounce U-6n'), is one of the most important silli; cen- 
ters of the world. It is built where two great rivers, 
the Rhdne and the Sadne, meet. The heart of the 
city lies on a point of land between the two rivers, 
but it extends back along then- banks. The rivers are 
bordered by quays, and fine bridges connect the 
different parts of the city. 

The silk industry was introduced mto Lyons in the 
15th century. Although many other industries have 
sprung up since then, the manufacture of silk, both 
artificial and pure, is still Lyons’ major industry. The 
shimmering silks manufactured here and in the neigh- 
boring villages are used all over the world, and the 
weaving of them keeps thousands of hand and power 
looms humrning. Hand looms are used for the richest 
and most elaborately wrought stuffs, and many of 
the skilled weavers belong to families which have for 
centuries handed the trade down from one generation 
to the next. Other important manufactures are iron, 
and copper products, gold and silver products, 
chemicals, dyes, wine, and cheese. 

Each spring a great international fair is held in 
Lyons. Almost every branch of industry is repre- 
sented and exhibitors from many different countries 
attend it. The city has been a trading center since 
Roman days and during the Middle Ages its fairs 
were famous. 

Lyons has a university with schools of law, science, 
medicine, and phai-macy; a school of fine arts where 
the persons who make the designs for the silks are 
trained; and other schools and colleges. There are 
also many beautiful new and old buildings — cathe- 
drals, monasteries, a municipal library, art galleries, 
and hotels. Roman remains are found in certain parts 
of the city. 

Lyons is one of the most strongly fortified cities in 
France, with a double ring of forts about it. The town 
was founded by the Romans before the Christian era, 
and was the starting point of four great highways built 


by the Emperor Agrippa. Augustus made it the capi- 
tal of Celtic Gaul and built aqueducts, temples, and a 
theater. Later it was ravaged by the barbarians and 
abandoned by the Empire. Late in the 5th century it 
was made the capital of the Burgundians, and in 1312 
it became a part of France. Two famous church coun- 
cils were held here. During the Middle Ages several 
uprisings took place and the town was badly dam- 
aged. But Napoleon rebuilt and improved it, and 
since his day it has been one of the greatest sources of 
the wealth of France. Population, about 570,000. 
Lyre-bird. The bird whose tail has “made him 
famous’’ is the lyre-bird of Australia. Without the 16 
long and curiously shaped tail feathers of the male, 
this bird is not at all unusual, for both male and 
female are of unattractive form, about the size of a 
grouse, and of a sooty-brown color with a few mark- 
ings of red. These tail feathers are about two feet 
long, generally drooping like a peacock’s train, but 
when raised and spread they take the shape of the 
Apollo’s lyre. The tail does not reach perfection until 
the birds are three or four years old. It is shed in the 
fall and renewed each spring. The male bird is very 
proud of his fine feathers and one of his curious habits 
is that of scratching together little mounds of soil and 
leaves upon which he stands, spreadmg his tail, droop- 
ing his wings, and calling to his mate to admire him 
(for illustration in colors see Paradise Birds). 

The lyre-bird is the largest of the singing birds. He 
has a mellow liquid note, and is said to imitate the 
songs of other birds and even animals. The nest is 
placed on the ground, at the foot of a tree or rook, and 
is closely woven of fine strong roots and lined with 
feathers. About this nest is heaped an oven-shaped 
mass of sticks, moss, and leaves, with a side entrance 
so that the inner nest and the one egg are entirely 
protected. The birds are very shy, and when mo- 
lested escape by running rapidly in the underbrush. 
They are found at times in the trees, but they are 
not good flyers. Scientific name of the best known 
species, Menura superba. 
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In recent years hundreds of foreign geographical names have been 
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States and Canada, where the figures are those of the latest official census. 
Distances between points are map or air distances, not distances by railroad. 
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Res. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

Our letter K probably started in Egyptian writing as a picture of the palm of a 
hand (i). To the Egyptians, this picture stood for the corresponding word; but 
soon after aooo b.c., a Semitic people called the Scirites used the picture as an 
alphabetic sign for the sound of ‘k’. Apparently they did this because their name 
kaph for ‘the palm’ began with this sound. 

The surviving Seirite inscriptions have been so badly weathered that the sign is 
almost illegible, but it suggests a rude cross (a). When the Phoenicians and other 
Ganaanites adopted this alphabet, for a time they used lines to suggest a wrist and 
fingers; but, as time passed, the sign lost all resemblance to a hand (3). The name 
remained kaph in Hebrew and other Semitic languages. The sign was always 
shaped to suit writing from right to left in Semitic fashion. 

After the Greeks learned to write from the Phoenicians, they simplified the sign 
and turned it around for writing from left to right (4). They also renamed it kappa. 
The Romans took it without change into Latin, and from Latin it came to us. 

Our handwritten ‘k’ is simply a capital K, with small, easily made diagonal 
strokes; our printed small ‘k’ imitates the handwritten one. 

Note. — For the story of how alphabetic writing began and developed, the 
articles Alphabet; Writing. 


K S, mount. See in Index Godwin- 
Austen 

Kaaba (fca'd-tid or fcd'brt), Knbn, or 
Cnaba, Mohammedan .shrine at 
Mecca M-103, picture M-lOa 
Kab'bala, or Cabala, mystical inter- 
pretation ot Scriptures H-267 
Kabin’cln, or Cabinda, Portuguese ter- 
ritory in Atrica, administered by 
colony of Angola C-332, map C-331 
Kabul Ikd-hgV), Afghanistan, capital 
and largest city; In province of 
ICabtil; key to n. India; pop. 80,- 
000: A-30-1, map A-si 
Knbyles (fed-ite'), Berber tribes of 
Algeria A-3fl, A-126 
Kacliina (Ml-oM'nd), Indian name for 
spirit of an ancestor, also a por- 
trayal of the spirit; A-293, 1-61 
Kiudiln Hills, in Burma B-278n 
Kacliins, a marauding people of Indo- 
Chinese origin living along border 
of upper Burma B-278d 
Ka/li (kd'di), or cadi, name given by 
Mohammedans to a Judge or magis- 
trate. 

Kiidlalc Island. See in Index Kodiak 
Kadln (fcd-dem'), in harem T-163 
Kiif'ir corn, or kaflir corn, a variety 
of sorgluim K-1, picture S-194 
Kalirs (*d/'e?-3), or Kufflrs, in Af- 
ghanistan, an Aryan people A-29 
Kafirs, or Kallirs, in South Africa, a 
loosely defined group of Bantu 
: tribes S-200, A-38 
huts, picture A-40 
lion hunting, plohire L-164 
Kaga'wn, Toyohiko (born 1888), Jap- 
anese preacher and social re- 
former; converted to Christianity 
at 14; author of poetry, essays, chil- 
dren's .stories, novels 
cooperative movement endorsed by 
C-36Bb 

Kugrra (7cd-pd'rd) River, Africa A-38 
Kagoshima (kd-yCish'i-md), Japan, 
one of eblet citle.s of Kyushu Island ; 
pop. 190,000; home Of crackled Sat- 
suma ware: meuJ J-18e 
Kahn, Otio Hermann (1867—1834), 
American banker and patron of 
music and art, born Mannheim, 
Germany ; came to XJ. .B, 1893 ; mem- 
ber firm Kuhn, Loeb & Co., N. Y. 
City, after 1807 ("Of Many Things') , 
Kaboolawo (kd-hQ-Wtee) , small 


i.sland of Hawaiian group; 44 sti. 
mi.; mostly barren: only one per- 
manent resident listed in 1940 
census; 7n,np.s H-242, 243 
Kalbab National Forest, in Arizona, 
adjoining Grand Canyon National 
Park on n. ; 723,731 acres; forest 
headquarters Kanab, Utah 
deer and cougars In K-li5e 
Kaluteiir ( IcI-d-tgi-' ) Falls, In British 
Guiana, picture S-206b 
Kaltcng iM-fUng'), China, capital of 
Honan province, 450 ml. s. of Peip- 
ing; pop. 200,000; remnants of 12tli 
century colony of Jews; map C-212 
Kalgani. See in Index Halda 
Kailas (Icd-lds'), temple at Ellora, 
India H-366 

Kailyard (ktlVytlrd) (meaning 
kitchen, or cabbage, garden) school, 
terra applied to group of Scottish 
novell.sts who wrote ot life ot com- 
mon people with copious use of 
dialect; best represented by Ian 
MacEaren and Sir James M. Barrie. 
ICalnlte, a mineral salt M-183 
Kalrouan ikir-wein'), also Kairwan 
Tunisia, sacred city of Moham- 
medans; has beautiful Ukbah 
mosque, rebuilt in 827 ; pop. 28,000. 
Kaisaria, Turkey. See Kayseri 
Kaiser (fc»'«er), official title of Ger- 
man and Holy Roman emperors 
origin C-13 

Kaiser, Georg (born 1878), German 
dramatist and critic; a leader of 
expressionist school; his plays focus 
on social problems (‘Gas’; ‘Prom 
Morn to Midnight’; 'The Coral’). 
Kaiser, Henry J. (horn 1882), indus- 
trialist, born Canojaharle, N.Y.; 
noted as builder of Boulder, Grand 
Coulee, arid Bonneville dams; also 
a bridge and ship builder ; advanced 
plan in 1942 for mass production 
, of cargo planes; pioture N-12i 
Knlserslautern {kVners-tou-tSrn), Ger- 
many, industrial city in Bavaria 35 
mi. w. of Mannheim; pop. 63,000; 
icrederick Barbarossa built castle 
here about 1162. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Band, now Mandated 
Territory of Now Guinea N-B5 , 
Kai/.aks. See in Index Kazaks 
Kajar', dynasty of Persia, founded by 
Aga Mohammed P-134 


Kaba-azur (ka’ld d-c:dr'), a fatal 
malaria-like fever common in cer- 
tain parts of India, transmitted by 
the bite of a sand fly G-78 
Kalabits, a tribe of natives in Borneo, 
known as good farmers and metal 
workers, 

Knlah, also Nlmrud, ancient Assyrian 
city, near Nineveh, built 1300 b.o. 
by Shalmaneser I ; abandoned, then 
rebuilt as royal residence city about 
880 B.c. ; excavations revealed much 
monumental material; N-146 
Kalahari Ckil-la-hii'rS) Desert, South 
Africa, chiefly in Becbuanaland ; 
about 240,000 sq. ml.: A-S8, maps 
S-202, A-42a, b 

Bushmen S-200, E-S46, picture E-S44 
crossed by Livingstone A-40 
Kalakaua ikil-ld-kou'll'i, David 
(1836-01), king of Hawaii, who.S6 
disorderly reign (1874-91) followed 
by that ot his sister, Queen Llliuo- 
kalani, led to the annexation of 
Hawaii by the United States 1898. 
Kalamazoo', Mich., industrial city in 
s.w. on Kalamazoo River, about 40 
ml. e. of Lake Michigan; pop. 64,- 
007; celery growing; stoves, auto- 
mobiles, paper; state teachers 
college, Kalamazoo College; map 
M-153 

Kalamazoo Case, The, In history of 
education. Citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., challenged (1872) the col- 
lection of taxes for the support of 
a public high school. The Michi- 
gan Supreme Court decided (1874) 
that the state had the right to levy 
taxes for support, of a complete 
system of public education, Includ- 
ing high schools : and universities. 
The case set a precedent for other 
states. 

Kalamazoo College, at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ; Baptist; chartered 1833 as 
Michigan and Huron Institute, as 
college 1855; arts and sciences. 
Ivalapooin. See in Index Calapooya 
Kalapoolan Family, a group of Indian 
tribes that formerly lived in the 
valley of Willamette River, n.w, 
Oregon, and spoke a distinct stock 
language. . 

Kalat (fcd-!at'), or Khclnt, capital of 
native state of Kalat in Baluchi- 
stan; pop. 18,000; trade center, rap- 
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KANT, IMMANUEL 


id growth since 1900: maps 1-30, 

A-SSao 

Kiilb, Baron de, Sea in Index De 
Kalb 

Kale, Vegetable of mustard family 
C-1 

Kaleidoscope ilcd'-lVdo-shop) K-l 
Knrejnls, or Calends, in Homan calen- 
dar G-22 

'KnleVixln' (lca-lS~va'Ui) , ancient Finn- 
ish epic P-44, S-303(l 
Kail ( hd-lS’ ) . See in Index Devi 
Kalidasa (Tca-ie-dil'sdy (3d century 
A.D.I'), greatest dramatic and lyric 
poet of India and one of great 
world poets CSakiintala'), 

Kalinin (Ica-Zeii'j/m), Michael I. (born 
1876), Hussian statesman; a peas- 
ant himself, regarded as represen- 
tative of peasants in Soviet govern- 
ment in which he became president 
of central executive coimnitteo 1919, 
and ohairxnan 1923; elected chair- 
man of Supreme Soviet of the 
tJ.S.S.R. 1988. 

Kalinin (fed-Ze'nen), formerly Tver, 
tr.S.S.R., cotton-manufacturing and 
trade center, on Volga River, 100 
mi. n.w. of M.o.scow; pop. 215,000; 
cap. of independent principailty 
13th to 16th centuries; map E-320e 
Kalispell, Mont., town 153 ml. n.w. 
of Helena; pop, 8345; seat of Plat- 
head County; settled 1881 ; lumber- 
ing and agriculture: map M-243 
Kalium, Latin and chemical term for 
potassium. See in Index Potassium 
Kalis Blver, Sweden, flows s.e. 203 
mi. to Gulf of Bothnia, map N-173 
KalUhak. flotitlous name of a two- 
branch family dating from Revolu- 
tionary War days, Investigated by 
H. H. Goddard in his studie.s of 
heredity. Of 480 descendants of a 
feoWe-minded mother and a sound 
father 282 were mental, moral, or 
physical defectives; all were below 
normal in intelligence. Of 496 de- 
, soandants of the same father and a 
mother of good stock only 4 wore in 
any way defective; ail were of 
sound mentality. 

Kai'Hma butterfly, also dead leaf, In- 
dian leaf, or oriental loaf, butterfly 
P-S64, plotnrea P-355, 1-85 
Kal'inar, formerly Calraar, Sweden, 
port and cathedral town 200 ml. s. 

: of Stockholm ; pop. 20,000; historic 
castle dating from 12th century: 
map N-173 

Kalmar, Union of (1397) D-63 
Knl'jnia, SenUs of plants Of the heath 
family, best-known species being 
mountain laurel (Kalmia latifoUa). 
Kal'mncks, branch of Mongols M:-224 
Kalmus, Herbert Thomas (born 1881), 
chemical engineer,, born Chelsea, 
Mass. ; director. Research Labora-, 
tory : of BiectforOhemlstry ■ and. 
Metallurgy, Canadian government 
1918-15; inyented technicolor in 

■ .motion-pictures. ; : 

Kal’semine, Or calcimine P-32ff-6 
Kalthoeber, Charlea, one of the best 

of the: colony of German bookbihd- 
: erS who liyCd in London at end: of 
18 th century,; influenced by Roger 
Payfle, but his distinctiye style roo- 

■ . ognlsable by orharoents in the pah- 

. bis of : the baolt : most of his hind- : 

irtgs":.:bear. 'his label."',:.':, 

Kama)fnr<»: (ftc!-mS7cff-r3), Japan, sea- 
coast village, near Nokohatna, long 
center of leU.dal government 
Great Buddha J-200, piotiine J-2()2 
Kama (hii'mii) Itiver, in e, Russia,’ 
:largest ■ tributary of yoiga River ; . : 
.. over: 1000 mi. long;:: tlniber trade:.’ 
map ;B-326e . ' i 


Kamchatka (kdm-chdt'kd, Russian, 
kdm-chdt'kal , peninsula of e. Si- 
beria; nearly 105,000 set- ml.; pop. 
about 30,000: K-1, map A-3S2b 
Kamohameha (fcd-?n«7id-md7id) I 
(1753-1819), Hawaiian king; en- 
couraged European commerce 
H-246 

birthday celebrated H-321 
Kamol (or Camel), George Joseph 
(1661-1706), Moravian botanist. 
Jesuit missionary to Philippines 
camellia named for C-39 
Kamenet (fcam'dn-ye/) , Leo B. (188.3- 
1986), Russian politician; member 
central committee of Communist 
party during 1,917 Revolution; ex- 
pelled from Communist party 1927 
for opposition to Stalin and support 
of Trotsky; readmitted 1928; exe- 
cuted in 1936 for part In plot to 
overthrow Stalin rggime. 

Kamorun. See in Index Gameroons 
Kamimura (kd-mg’mg-rii) , Hikonojo, 
Baron (1849-1916), Japanese ad- 
miral; notable victory over Rus- 
•sian cruiser squadrou oft coast of 
Korea in Riisso-Japane.se War; 
made baron 1907 and admiral 1910. 
Kiim'loops, British Columbia, a rail- 
road city on Thompson River about 
160 mi. n.e. of Vancouver; pop. 
0167; mining, fruit-growing, ranch- 
ing, and hunting district: map 
C-606 

Kampala (kdm-pa'Ui) , native cap. and 
commercial center, Uganda, East 
Afi'lca: ah-port; pop. 6000: E-139 
Kauipen (kdtn’piin), Netherlands, 
town near mouth of river Yssel ; 
pop. 20,000; formerly a Hanseatic 
town; 14th century town hall and 
church. 

KanaK'as, natives of Polynesia P-4—6, 
pictures P-5, H-241 
Kanawha (kd-nd'wA) River, in West 
Virginia; formed in w.-cent. part of 
state by Junction of New and 
Meadow rivers; flows n.w. and joins 
Ohio River at Point Pleasant; 
length about 460 mi.; IJttle Kana- 
wha rises In cent. West Virginia 
and flows w. and n.w. about 100 
ml. into Ohio River at Parkers- 
burg: map W-76 ' 

Kanazawa (ka-nd'aci-wd) , Japan, city 
on w. coast of Honshu Island ; pop. 
196,000 ; noted for bronze and lac- 
quer work, pottery, silk; fine public 
gardens: map J-186 
Kanchanjnn'ga-, Motmt, See in Index 
Kinchin janga. Mount 
Kandahar (kdn-dd-hdr') , also Qanda- 
har; trade center in province of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan, 300 mi, 
s.w. of Kabul; pop. 60,000; cap- 
tured by Genghis Khan, Timur, and 
others; prominent in wars between 
British and Afghans: map A-31 
relief by Roberts R-117 
Kandin'eky, Wassily; (born 1866), 
Russian painter, identified with 
German modern movement; one of 
leaders in Son-objective painting; 

. author of :'Tlie Art of Spiritual 
.Harmony.', .■ 

Kandy (fcda'di), Ceylon, highland 
’ town in center of island on artificial 
; iaUe; pop. 37,0()0 ; cap. of former 
.native kingdom of .Kandy ; Buddhist 
and Brahman temples: map 1-30 
Kane, Bllstia Kent (T820-57), Amer- 
, loan; , Arctic expibrer and scientist, 
born Philadelphia; accompanied 
and commanded 2d Grinnell expedi- 
tion; attained Kane Basin (1853) 

. and, the then .farthest North.: ; 
K’angdeaitg) ,. a Chinese bed C-216 
.Kangaroo' K- 1-2 ' 

foot K-1, pictures P-147, K-2 


fo.ssil remains K-2, picture A-372 
found only in Australia A-372 
skeleton, picture S-155 
Kangaroo rat, an American rodent 
with kangaroo-like hind legs R-sl 
62 ’ 
K'ang Hsi (kdng she), or K'ang Hi 
(1665-1722), Chinese emperor 
(1662-1722); encouraged arts and 
literature ; consolidated empire ; 
used foreigners to take census and 
revise calendar 

pottery of period, picture P-333, 
color plate facing C-22l£r 
itang-teh. See in Index Pu-yi 
Kankakee', 111., city 50 mi. a. ,of Chi- 
cago; pop. 22,241; agricultural im- 
plements, pianos, stoves, boilers; 
in,stitute for insane: St. Viator 
College, Homan Catholic divinity 
•school, in suburb: map 1-13 
Kankakee River, rises in n,w. Indiana 
and flows s.w. into Illinois; head- 
stream of Illinois River. 

KaiiHa, or Kaw, a Siouan Indian tribe 
formerly living along Kansas River, 
now in Oklahoma. 

Kansus, a central state of U.S. ; 82,276 
.sq. mi. ; pop. 1,801,028 ; cap. Topeka: 
K-S-e, maps K-4, U-I8S6-0 
agriculture K-3-5: wheat K-4 
bird, state B-122 

cities IC-5, list K-3. See also in Index 
I names of cities 

cHmate K-S; cyclones S-298 
flag F-91, color plate F'87 
flower, state S-279 
forests, state, table P-2B0 
history K-6; Oregon and Santa Fe 
trails P-16; Kansas-Nebraska Act 
K-7; slavery B-286, B-2B0; cattle 
ranges and trails C-llS, W-97 
legislative experiments K-6~6 
manufactures K-5, K-6, W-97 
minerals K-5 

name, origin of, and nickname S-270 
natural features K-s 
products, chart K-3, list IC-3 
transportation W-97 
Kansus, University of, at Lawrence, 
Kan.; state institution; founded 
1866; arts and sciences, engineer- ' 
ing, music, law, pharmacy, medi-, 
cine, business education, graduate 
school : picture K-6 . 

Kansas City, Kan., largest city in 
state; pop. 121,468; slaughtering 
and meat-packing center: K-6, map 
K-i 

Kansas City, Mo., 2d city of state; 
pop. 399,178; slaughtering and 
meat-packing center: K-6-7, map 
M-208 

government M-302 
Kersey Coates Drive, picture M-210 
Kansas gayfoather. See Gayfeather 
Kansas tee sheet I-2b 
Kansas-Nehiaska Act (1854) K-7 
Douglas and D-87 
Lincoln opposes L-142 
Sumner opposes S-326 
Kansas River, Kan., formed by junc- 
tion of Big Blue and Smoky l-Iili 
; rivers; with Smoky HHl, traverses 
’ entire state to. Missouri River; map 
,:K-4' ' :.: 

Kansas State OoHcge of Agrlcultnro 
and Applied Selence, Manhattan, 
Kan.; established 1863,; agricul- 
ture, veterinary medicine, engineer- 
. ing, architecture, home economics, 
general science, chemistry, jour- : 

. nalism, commerce, music, physical 
education, '■ 1 

Kan'su, northwesternmost province of : 
China proper ; 146,968 sq. ml. ; .pop, 
6,706,000; cap." Lanohow;: dyes, 
gold, mercury, silks, musk, tobacco: 
map C-212 

Kant (Ictof) |, Immanuel (1724-1804), 
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KAT 


KANTARA 


German philosopher; founder of 
"transcendental” or "critical” phi- 
losophy; prof. University of Kflnigs- 
herg ('Critique of Pure Reason’) 
literary influence G-63 
political theories P-294 
Kanta'ra, or El Qajitnra, town in 
Egypt, where Calro-Pale.stine rail- 
road cro.ssea Suez Canal, map A-212 
Kantpr, Macltlnlay (born 1904), 
American novelist, short-atory 
writer,, and poet, born Webster 
City, Iowa; (‘Turkey in the Straw’, 
verse ; ‘Voice of Bugle Ann' ; ‘Noise 
of Their Wings'). 

Kantor, Morris (born 1886), painter 
and teacher of painting, born 
Russia; removed to United States 
in youth; exact draftsman, keen 
sense of plastic form, bold color. 
Kaoliang (kd-O-le-ang' or kow'ti'dng'), 
a grain sorghum M-Bl, picture M-BO 
Kaolin (h&'O-lm), or china clay, clay 
used in china and porcelain C-281 
chemical composition M-184 
how worked, pictures N-1B7, S-213 
pottery C-261. P-327. 338, 330 
Kapok (/cd'pdfc) K-7— 8, pictures K-8, 
li!-142d 

cellulose source, chart C-123 
Guatemala produces G-iaio 
Kapp (fcfip). Dr. Wolfgang von 
(1868-1922), German raonarehist, 
leader of revolt which for a few 
days In March 1920 put to flight 
Ebert government; fled to Sweden; 
arrested for treason on return to 
- Germany 1922; died before trial. 
Knppel, or Cappol, Switzerland, vil- 
lage in canton of Zurich 
Zwingll slain in battle Z-232 
Kapu Dagh (fcii'Pli tliig). Sec in Index 
CyziouB 

Kara'ohl, port and railroad center, 
cap. of province of Sind, at w. end 
of Indus delta in n.w. India; pop. 
363,000; "gateway of central A.sia"; 
manufactures, flaheries; maps 1-30, 
A-3320 

Karafnto . See in Index 

Sakhalin 

Kara-Geovgo ("Black Georgs") 
(l766?T-i817), nickname given by 
Turks to George Petrovitch, or 
George Czerny, Serbian p6a.sant, 
leader of first Serbian war of in- 
dependence (1804-08) and founder 
of Kara-Georgevltch dynasty: S-ai 
Karajlch (kd-rii'jich) , Volt Stefano- 
vich (1787-1864), Serbian writer, 
called father of modern Serbian 
literature; bent ef£ort.s toward 
adoption of Serbian mother tongue 
as literary language; published 
folk-songs of the common people; 
wrote Serbian grammar and dic- 
tionary. 

Kura Kirghiz, or Black Kirghiz, so 
called from color of their tents; 
Mongolian people inhabiting high- 
lands of central Asia. 

Karakoram (kd-rd-kd-ram') Bangs, 
or liara Korum, mountain range in 
great plateau of central Asia be- 
tween Cashmere and Sinkiang; 
continuation of the Hindu Kush; 
separated from the Himalaya Mts. 
by the Indus River ; highest peak, 
Mt. Godwin-Austen (28,250 ft). 
Karakornmor, Mount. See in Index 
Godwin-Austen 

Karakul (kdr-a-ki.il' ) , or caracul, a 
breed of sheep S-106 
Karamzin (.kii-rarn-sen') , Nikolai 
Mikhailovich (1765-1826), Russian 
hi.storlan, novelist, and critic; most 
famous work is his popular ‘His- 
tory of Russia'; also wrote 'Poor 
Liza' and ‘Martha the Viceregent', 


novels ; 'Letters of a Rnssian Trav- 
eller' ; and complied ‘The Pantheon 
of Foreign Literature’ and ‘The 
Pantheon of Russian Literature'. 
Karankawa (kii-rdn'Jca-wa) , an In- 
dian tribe, forming a lin.guistic 
stock, formerly living on the Texas 
coa.st, but now extinct. 

Kara (kd'rd) Sea, also Karskoc, arm 
of Arctic Ocean between Nova 
Zembla and n.w. coast of Siberia. 
map A-3326 

Kara Strait, at w. entrance to Kara 
Sea. 

Karat, a measure of weight. See in 
Index Carat i 

Kar'hala, or Kerbela, Iraq, town 60 
ml. s.w. of Baghdad; pop. 60,000; 
sacred city and place of pilgrimage 
of Shiite Moslems: tomb of martyr 
Huseln; map A-332& 

Karelian lethmus, land between Lake 
Ladoga and the Gitlf of Finland; 
included in the Karelo-Finntsh 
Soviet Socialist Republic, U.S.S.R. 
Karelo-Einni,sh Soviet Socialiat Rcpnh- 
llo, 12th constituent republic of tlie 
U.S.S.R., created in 1940 by com- 
bining Karelian Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic with territory 
won from Finland; about 72,000 sq, 
mi,; pop, 470,000: R-194& 

Karens (.kd-rtlws' ) , a people of Burma 
B-27aa 

Kuifiol, Bernard (born 1886), Ameri- 
can figure and landscape painter, 
born Budapest, Hungary; vigorous, 
simple design, .sculptural feeling for 
forms. 

KariUal (kd-rS-k&l'), French India, 
colony on s.e. coast of India; B2 sq. 
mi.; pop. 63,000; chief town Kari- 
kal (pop. 17,000): 1-43, map 1-31 
Karltcldt (kdrVfm), Erik Axel 
(1864-1931), Swedish poet; wrote 
of life of peasants in Dalecarlia, 
ills native region; awarded Nobel 
prize, 1981, posthumously. 

Karlowitz (kdr'lo-vits), or Garlowitz, 
Yugoslavia, modern Srljcmskl 
Kurlovci, town on Danube River, 40 
mi. n.w. of Belgrade: peace between 
Turkey, Austria, Poland, Venice, 
and Russia signed here (1699). 
Karlsbad (kdrls'bdt), or Carlsbad, 
Germany, famous watering place 
about 160 ml. s. of Berlin: pop. 
24,000; ceded by Czechoslovakia to 
Germany 1938. Karlsbad decrees 
issued here at conference of Ger- 
man states (1819) enforced strict 
censorship to suppress liberal 
agitation. 

Kavisofiil (kclrl-sef'ng), Thorfinn 
(.thor'fin), Norse navigator of the 
11th century N-168 
KarlsUrona (.kdrls-kra'nd), Sweden, 
or Carlscrona, port on Baltic Sea, 
238 mi. s.w. of Stockholm; pop. 
20,000; Swedish naval headquar- 
ters, arsenals, shipyards; exports 
fish, stone, iron, lumber. 

Karlsruhe Ikdrls'rg-e) , Germany, 
formerly Carlsruhe, cap. of state 
of Baden, 39 mi. n.w. of Stuttgart; 
pop. 160,000; locomotives, ma- 
chinery, wagons: OTop G-e 6 
Kar'mai in Hinduism H-293 
Kavnak Ikdr-ndk'), village on Nile in 
Upper Egypt on n. part of site of 
ancient ’Thebes; remains of Temple 
of Ammon, greatest of all known 
temples; Br208, C-17, pictures 

E-20B, 208, 209, color plate A-260a, 
mop E3-1B7 : . , 

KarnaU, Bulne of, in Mammoth Gave, 
Ky., picture C-117 
KUrnten (karn'ten), Germany. See in 
Index Carinthia . 

Kavok, an Indian tribe that lived on 
Klamath River, .n.w. Callfornia. 


Karolyi (kd'rd-gg), Count Michael 
(1876-1934), Hungarian statesman, 
born Budapest; although from 
wealthy family was early influenced 
by Marxian .socialism ; president of 
Hungarian Republic 1919; resigned 
upon Bolshevist seizui'e of govern- 
ment and thereafter lived in exile 
(‘The Struggle for Peace’). 

Karoo', nr karroo, barren tableland 
in South Africa S-1 00 
Kars, town in n.e. Turkey about 110 
mi. n.e. of Erzurum; pop. 18,000; 
Mohammedan holy city, wltli 11th- 
century Cathedral of the 12 Apos- 
tles; cap. of a medieval Armenian 
principality; several times be- 
sieged in wars between Russia and 
Turks: mnp B-1B4 
railroad connection C-116 
Karshi, U.S.S.R. See in Index "Beit.- 
Budi 

Karskoc Sea. See in Index Kara Sea 
Karun (kil-rnn'') River, only naviga- 
ble riv’er in Persia; rises In west- 
ern mountains and flow.s into the 
Shatt-el-Arab ; 400-500 mi. long. 
Kiisbck, Mount. See in Index Kazbek, 
Mount 

Kasehan. See in Index Kassa 
Kashgar (kdsh-gdr'), also Shufu 
(formerly Cushgar), commercial 
center in w. Chinese Turkestan, 
100 mi. n.w. of Soche; pop. 80,- 
000 ; textiles ; gold and silver arti- 
cles: mail A-SS2b 
bazaars A-S28 

Kashmir (kash'mer), or Cashmere, 
also called , Jammu and Kashmir, 
mountainous state in n. India; 
84,616 sq. ml.; pop. 3,645,000: K-8, 
map I-Sl 

brass work, picture C-361 
Jehlam River, jiictwre R-110 
silkworm cocoons, picture T-70 
KasUns'klu, tribe of Indians of Al- 
gonquian family, one of leading 
tribes of Illinois confederacy (.See 
in Index Illinois Indians) ; rem- 
nants of tribe removed to Indian 
Territory in 1867. 

Kasknskla, HI., early French settle- 
ment in s.w. on Mississippi River 
(1700) ; pop. 131 

capital of Illinois Territory (1809- 
20) 1-18 

Georgs Rogers Clark captures 
C-260, picture U-237 
Indian mission A-1B8 
Kaskashia River, in s. Illinois; about 
,300 mi. long; enters Mississippi at 
Chester: map 1-13 
Kaaporl, or Hans Wurst, German 
puppet P-368b 

Kassa (/cdsh'shd), Czech Kosice (fcd'- 
shS-tse), German Kasohau (kd'- 
shou}, city In n. Hungary ; pop. 
70,000, mostly Magyars and de- 
scendants of Germans who founded 
city before 12th century; oeded to 
Czeoho.sloyakia after 1st World 
War; returned to Hungary 1938; 
wool center; 14th, century Gothic 
cathedral; mineral .springs near by;. 
maps B-326ej C-422 
KasBnl (fcfi-si') , River, rises in n;e. 
Angola and flows n.w. 1000 mi. to 
Congo River, wap C-331 : 

Kas'acI, Germany. See in Index Gas- 
■ Bel ' , 

Kassltes (kd~stts'), Elamite tribe 
which overran Babylonia and 
founded ay n as ty (1780-1200? 

, B.O,), 

Kat (IcdO, also khat, or cafta (Oaf/io 
edulis), evergreen shrub with clus- 
ters of .small white flowers, native to 
Arabia and Egypt ; leaves used to. 
make stimulating beverage and are 
also ohewed by natives. 


tf=Frenoh u, German ti; gem, go ; thin, (Aon ; »=Frenoh na-sal (JeaA). ; «h=Freuoh / (» in azure) ; j£=German guttural o/i 
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Fact-Index 


KHB 


Katiibollsm (kA-tab’6-Uzm) ■ See in 
Indent! Catabolism 

KataluUii (fcd-tfi'fZln), Mount (Indian 
"big mountain"), bare granite peak 
in e. Maine, highest point in state 
■ (5288 ft.) ; state park; map M-38 
Katanga ihd-tlin' f/d) , di.striet in 
southernmost part of Congo State; 
pop., white 6000 , natit'e 900,000; 
rich in copper, coal, tin, gold, and 
radium ores 

copper mining C-357, 369 
radium deposits B-36 
Ka'tcr, Henry (1777-1885), English 
physicist, born Bristol; in English 
army 1794-1814, after which de- 
voted entire time to science; in- 
vented floating collimator; deter- 
mined length of seconds pendulum; 
constructed standards of weights 
and measures for Kussia. 
Katherine, or Catljcrine, of Valoi.s 
(vdl-iod') (1401-87), daughter of 
Charles VI of Prance and queen 
of Henry V of England H-368 
Katherine, or Katiiariiia, "the shrew” 
in Shakespeare's ‘Taming of the 
Shrew’, 

Katraat (fcdf'wi), Mount, volcano of 
Aleutian Eange in n, of Alaskan 
Peniitsula; height 7500 ft.: A-101 
Katmui Kaiionnl Monument, Alaska 
N-22a— 6, map A-106, picture N-18 
Katmandu (kSt~m(in-dQ'), also Khnt- 
mnndu, cap. of Nepal, at junction of 
Baghmati and Vishnumati rivers, 
about 150 mi n. of Patna, India; 
pop. 80 , 000 ; mapa A-3320, 1-30 

iiato (kU'td), Trtkflnklri, Viscount 
(1859-1Q26), Japanese statesman, 
,■ ambas.sador to Great Britain 1804- 
99, 1908-1913; four times foreign 
minister ; leader of the Constitu- 
tionalist party. 

Kata, Tomosaburn, Baron (1869- 
1923), Japanese admiral and 
statesman; commanded fleet which 
attacked, Germans at Tsingtao in 
1914; delegate to "Washington Lim- 
itation of Armament Conference 
1921;: premier 1922. 

Katowice (kSt-6-vet'ail), (German 
Kaftowltz), city of Poland, 165 mi 
s.W, of "W^arsaw, near German 
border; Iron works, foundries; in 
important zinc and anthracite 
district; pop. 130,000 : map E-326rf-e 
Itat'rine, liooli, lake near Glasgow, 
Scotland ; B sq. ihi. ; immortalized 
by Scott in 'Lady of the Lake'. 
Kntsura (!cat'sif-rd), Taro, Prince 
(1847-1913), Japanese statesman, 
governor of Porroosa, minister of 
■war, then premier 1901-06; again 
premier 1908-11 and 1912-13; ao- 
oomplislied coramerolal and finan- 
clal reforms, annexation of Korea. 
Kat'togat, strait between Denmark 
and Sweden; 160 mi long, greatest 
width 90 ml.; -ladp D-63 
Kattowltz, Poland. See in Index 
■ " JECatowice ' 

Ka'ty did, ; green Insect of the , grass- 
; hopper family K-8-9 ,i : 

Ktttibach (.klita'bdK) Blveri tribu- 
tary': of: (Dder In Enissian S.ilesla; 
on Its banks Prussians under Blfl- 
ober defeated: Prenoh under Mar- 
, : shai Maodbnald (1813). 

Kauai (fcd-prd'e), one of Hawaiian Is- 
lands, 647 sq. mi.; pop. 35,638: 

, :H-24a-3, maps: PI-242, 243 
Knull'inan. Boginald AVrlght (born 
1877), American writer; born Co- 
dumbls. Pa,:; 1st World War oorre- 
: ispondent and contributor of ver.se, 

. nation; and essays to periodicals; 
author of .historical and sociological 
. novels ('Spanish . Dollars' ; ‘Over- 
, land Trail’ : 'House of Bondage' ) . 


Kauffmann (kouf'mSn), Angelica 
(1741-1807), Swiss portrait paint- 
er, whose beauty and obannmg 
personality enhanced the reputa- 
tion of her graceful but poorly 
drawn pictures ; friend of Goethe, 
Reynolds, and other famous men 
work with Adam brothers 1-104 
Kaufman, George iS. (born 1880), 
American playwright, born Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; began as newspaper 
man, traveling salesman. With 
Marc Connelly wrote 'Duloy', 
'Merton of the Movies', ‘Beggar on 
Horseback’; with Edna Ferber 
‘Royal Family’, ‘Dinner at Bight' ; 
with Morris Ryskind 'Of Thee I 
Sing' (Pulitzer prize 1032 ) ; with 
Moss Hart ‘You Can't Take It with 
You' (Pulitzer prize 1937). 
Kaiilbnch (.honVhdR), IVilhelm von 
(180.5-74), German fresco and his- 
torical painter and book illustrator, 
first and most celebrated of a fam- 
ily of painters; illustrated ‘Reynard 
the Fox’ 

painting, picture R-66 
Kaulfiissia. See in Index Cliarieis 
Kaunas (kou'naa'), al.so Kovno, trade 
center in central Lithuania on Nie- 
men River; pop. 110,000, large .lew- 
ish element; temporary cap. during 
Wilno dispute; university opened 
in 1922; manufactures wire, nail,s. 
Kaiinltz (koWnlta), Prince AVenzel 
Anton von (1711-94), Austrian 
statesman, minister of Maria The- 
resa S-84 

Knurl tkon'ri) gum, the resin, usually 
fossilized, of kauri pine, native of 
New Zealand G-188 
Kavtt ikii'va), or nva, name of a slinib 
and of an intoxicating drink pre- 
pared from its root; plant belongs 
to pepper family; native to Pacific 
Islands. 

Kaveie, Tanganyika Territory, Africa. 
See in Index Ujiji 

Kavkaz (kilf-kiia') Mountains. See in 
Index Caucasus 

Knw, or Kansa, a .Slouan Indian tribe 
formerly living along Kansas River, 
now in Oklahoma. 

Kay, John (1704-64), English inven- 
tor; invented flying shuttle 1733 ; 
device considered a menace to 
labor; wa.s mobbed by weavers and 
model destroyed: resinned work In 
France where he died in poverty; 
1-740, S-269 

Kay, Sir, one of knights of Round 
Table R-160 

Kayak (fci'dfc), Eskimo canoe 1-62, 
C-79, picture B-102 
Kuyans (Ici'dns), a native tribe in 
Borneo, distinguished by industry, 
warlike qualities, and skill at hand 
crafts. 

Kayc-Smltli, Sheila ishSld kd'smUh), 
English writer, one of most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary women 
novelists; born St. Leonards-on- 
Sea; writes chiefly of country life 
in Sussex ( ‘Sussex Gorse'; 'Tama- 
risk Towii’: 'Joanna Godden’; ‘The 
"Village Doctor' ; 'Susan Spray' ). 
Kayseri (fci-se-rc’), or Knisaria (ici- 
sti-re'4), Turkey, trade center in 
Asia Minor, 160 mi. s.e. of Ankara; 
pop. 46,000; exports carpets, hides, 
fruit; ancient Caesarea; maps 
A-S326, E-326e . 

Kazaks (fcdrsftfcs') or Knizaks, Tnrkio 
People living in n.e, part of Aral- 
Gaspian basin and closely conneoted 
with the Kirghiz. , 

Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, or 
. Kitzaklistaii, constituent republic of 
.the tJ. S<. S; R,,, e.. and n. of Caspian 
Sea and W. of Mongolia; area about 


1,05,0,468 sq, mi.; pop. 6,145,000,: 
cap. Alma-Ata: T-158 
reiiublic formed R-179 
Kazan (kii-sdn'), U. S. S. R., manu- 
facturing and trade center, cap. of 
Tatar Republic, 450 mi. e. of 
Moscow; pop, 400,000; cap. of an- 
cient Tatar kingdom, taken by Rus- 
sians 1552; university; map E-328e 
Kazan deflle, on Danube River D-14 
Knz'bok, Mount, or Kasbek, Mount, one 
of highest peaks of Cauca.sus Mts 
(16,545 ft.) 90 ml. s.e. of Mt, El- 
bruz. 

Kazvin Ckdz-viii' ) , or Kasvin, town in 
Per.sia, 100 mi. n.w. of Teheran; 
pop, 60,000; trade, in rice, fisii, 
raisins, silk; remains of old build- 
ings shattered by earthquakes; 
map A-332& 

Kc'a, a sheep-killing parrot F-82 
Kean tken), Charles J. (1811-68), 
English actor, not so great as his 
father, Edmund Kean, but noted 
as actor in ‘Flamlet’ and other 
Sliakespearean plays, and as theat- 
rical manager. 

Kcnn, Bdmand (1787-383.7), English 
Shake.spearean tragedian, Coleridge 
said "Seeing him act was like read- 
ing Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning” (‘Shylook’; 'Othello': ‘Rich- 
ard III’). 

Keane, John Joseph (1839—1918), 
American Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop and educator, born Ireland; 
founded churches and schools tor 
Negroes in South; rector Catholic 
University of America 1886-97; es- 
tablished Confraternity of Holy 
Ghost; archbishop Dubuque, Iowa, 
1900-lX. 

Kearney (klir'ul), Denis (1847-1907), 
American labor organizer, born 
County Cork, Ireland; In 1868 emi- 
grated to San Pranclsco; helped to 
orga;iize the Workingmen's party of 
California in 1877. 

Kearney, Neb., town on Platte River, 
125 mi. w. of Lincoln; pop. 9648; 
sent of Buffalo County; state hos- 
pital; state teachers college. Town 
named for Port Kearney, built near 
by in 1848 to protect emigrants on 
Oregon Trail but abandoned in 
1871: maj) N-B7 

Kearny, Philip (1815-62), Anierloan 
brigadier general and cavalry lead- 
er; captain in Mexican War; served 
twice in French cavalry to study 
methods ; commanded brigade, then 
division, in Civil War; killed at 
Chantilly; nephew of Gen. S. W. 
Kearny., 

Kearny, Stephen AA'atts (1794-1848), 
American major general ; served in 
War of 1812; in war with Mexico 
occupied New Mexico; civil gov- 
ernor of California March-June 
I847, pt Vera Cruz and Mexico City 
for brief periods in 1848; P-18 
Kearny, N.J., suburb of Newark and 
New York City on Passaic River; 
pop. 89,487; linoleum, cotton and 
linen thread, celluloid; .shipbuild- 
ing; named for (3en. Philip Kearny. 
‘Konm.r', D. S. Navy destroyer, com- 
pleted 1940; 1630 tons; damaged by: 
German .submarine on night of Got. 
16-17 when torpedoed while on con- 
voy duty about 850 ml. s.w. of Ice- 
land; 11 men killed; first engage- 
ment of 2d World War to result In 
death of U, S. Navy personnel. 
‘Kcafsarge’, ti.S. cruiser A-99 
Keats (Icdfs), John (1705-1821), Eng- 
lish poet K-9 , : 

quoted B-286, K-0, N-144 
Shelley’s elegy, ‘Adonals’ S-llo 
Keb, See in Index Seb 
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KEMBLE 


Keble Uce'M), John (1792-1866), 
JSnglisli poet ana clergyraan ; pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford for 10 
years; Keble College built as a 
memorial (‘The Christian Tear’). 
Keble Collosre, Oxford 0-260 
Kobnoknise (keb'nu-kl-sii) , highest 
peak in Sweden, in Kjolen Mts. 
(7006 ft,). 

Kceskemct (k^ch'kem-ct), Hungarian 
“farmer-town” on plains 50 mi. s.e. 
of Budapest; pop. 83,000; tanning, 
milling, preserving; center of fruit, 
cattle, rye area: map IS-326d-e 
Ke'dah, unfederated state of w. 
Malay Peninsula; 3660 sq. mi.; pop. 
480,000: M-43 

Kedduh, corral for trapping elephants 
In s.e. Asia El-249, picture E-248 
Kedron Che'dron), Valley of, also 
Cedron, or Kldron, deep depression 
e. of Jerusalem where brook flowed 
in ancient times; mentioned in 
Bible :J-211 

Kool, the lengthwise timber or struc- 
ture at the bottom of a ship S-126-7, 
picture S-121 

Keel, false, an extra keel, often 
weighted, below the true keel of a 
ship, to help strengthen and sta- 
bilize the vessel. 

Keeley, BesUe (1S427-1900), Amer- 
ican physician, originator of cure 
for alcohol and drug addicts; grad- 
uated Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago; entered Federal army as sur- 
geon ; practised in Dwight, 111. ; 
opened sanitarium there tor his 
cure, later establishing branches in 
many cities. 

Keel'iiiB: Islands. iSe© in Index Cocos 
Islands 

Keel Mountains. See in Index KjOlen 
Mountains 

Keelson, a timber or beam bolted over 
a ship's keel to help stiffen the 
vessel. 

Kcelung Formosa, seaport 

in n. : pop. 85.000: F-100, map J-186 
Keen, 'iVillinin W. (1837-1032), Amer- 
ican surgeon, born Philadelphia, 
Pa.; professor surgery Jefferson 
Medical College 1889-1007; pioneer 
work in delicate operations of brain 
and nervous system ; wrote and 
edited many books on surgery and 
' anatomy. 

Keono, Charles Banincl (1823-91), 
English pen-and-ink artist, for 40 
years a contributor to Punch-, tore- 
most among Engli.sh craftsmen in 
black and white, hut work has 
never been popular because of its 
uneonventionality. 

Keene, Paura (182 0-78), Anglo-Amer- 
ican actress and manager; her 
company was playing 'Our Ameri- 
can Cousin' at Ford’s Theater, 
Washington, D. C., when Lincoln 
was assassinated. 

Keene, N.H., city on A.shuolot River, 
43 mi. H.W. of Concord; pop. 13,8.82; 
woolen good.s, chairs, .shoes; state 
teachers college ; summer and winter 
re.sort: map N-86 
Keene's cement C-128 
Keep, of castle, inmost and strongest 
part C-94, t'icture C-93 
Keewntin (ke-wu'tln), Dlslriet nf. In 
e. Canada, part of Northwe.st Ter- 
ritories in Laurentian Plateau; 
about 228,160 .sq. ml.; mo.stly deso- 
late tundra region; N-170, map 
C-60&-C 

Keewntin iee sheet 1-20, map 1-3 
Kof'ir XhSfer), a drink made from 
milk M-17S 

KciKhIcy tkctli'li or kc'li), town in 
Torkshire, England, 65 ml. n.e. of 
Liverpool; Leed.s-Liverpool Canal 


connects it with Hull; manufac- 
tures worsted, tools, machines, pa- 
per; pop. 40,000, 

Keijo, Korea. See in Index Seoul 
Keitel (ki'tel), Wilhelm (born 1882), 
German army offloer, born Helm- 
■scherode, Germany; captain on war 
staff in 1st World War; made com- 
mander in chief (1988) of all the 
armed foroe.s of Germany; credited 
with avhation strategy that defeated 
France in 1940: picture W-178i 
Keith, Sir Arthur (born 1866), Brit- 
ish anatomist and anthropologist, 
born Aberdeen, Scotland; a leading 
authority in study of human race 
and its antiquity and expert on re- 
construotion of prehistoi-io man 
from fragments or fossil remains 
('Ancient Types of Man', ‘The 
Human Body’, ‘Nationality and 
Race’ ) . 

Keith, Francis Edward James (1696— 
1768) , Scottish soldier, Jacobite ad- 
herent, field marshal under Freder- 
ick the Great in Seven Tears’ War; 
resolute and prompt in action, skil- 
ful in tactics. 

Kckule (kd'kQ-ld), or Kekul6 von 
Stradonitz, Friedrich A. (1829-96), 
German chemist; devised “graphic 
formulae” for organic chemistry; 
chemistry of explosives, dyestuffs, 
and coal-tar products based largely 
upon hi.s researches 
benzene B-97 

Ke'iantan, untederated state of 
Malay Peninsula; 5750 sq. mi.; pop. 
890,000; M-43 
Keiim ruBs R-171, 172 
Keller, lloicn (born 1880), American 
blind and deaf woman of remark- 
able achievements K-10 
Kellermaiin (k^l'Sr-miln) , Bernhard 
(born, 1879), German novelist; 
early novels subjective ( ‘The 
Fool’); later work treats social 
problems ('The Ninth November'). 
Kellermaiin, Franruis Chrigtophe tie 
(1785-1820), French Revolutionary 
general, marshal of France, victor 
at Valmy (1792) over Prussians; 
father of Frangols Etienne de Kel- 
lermann, one of Napoleon’s ablest 
generals. 

Kelley, Edgar Stillman (born 1857), 
American composer and conductor, 
born Sparta, Wis.,; director Cincin- 
nati Comservatory of Music ('New 
England Symphony’ ; 'Pilgrim’s 
Progress', oratorio). 

Kellgren, Johan Henrik (1751-96), 
Swedish poet, critic, and journalist ; 
co-founder and editor Stockholma- 
posten-, librarian and private secre- 
tary to Gustavus HI ; wrote excel- 
lent lyrics and dramatic poems. 
Kellogg, Clara Louise (1842—1916), 
American operatic soprano, born 
Suniterville, S.C. ; extensive reper- 
toire; toured U.S. with her own 
company. 

Kellogg, Elijah (1813-1901), Ameri- 
can minister and writer for the 
young, born Portland, Me. 
'Spartaous to the (jladiators at 
Capua’ S-240 

Kellogg, Frank B. (1856-1937), Amer- 
ican lawyer and diplomat, born 
Potsdam, N.T. ; U.S. senator from 
Minnesota 1917-23; ambas.sador to 
Great Britain 1923-24; secretary 
of state 1925-29; co-author of Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact to outlaw war; 
awarded Nobel peace prize for 
1929; elected World Court judge 
1930, resigned 1935. 

Kellogg, Vernon Ijyman (1867—1937), 
American zoiilogist, born Emporia, 
Kan.; profe.ssor entomology, Stan- 


ford University 1894—1920; secre- 
tary National Research Council 
1919-81, after 1081 _ secretary 
emeritus; wrote on zoOlogy, ento- 
mology, heredity, and evolution. 
Kellogg. Idaho, town 88 mi. s.e. of 
Coeur d’Alene; pop. 4235; _one of 
largest lead mines in U. S. Is here. 
Kellogg-Briaiiil Pact, or Pact of Paris 
(Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War, 1028) C-354, A-247 
ineffectiveness of N-7D6 
signing of, picture P-91 
Kells, market town of County Meath 
in e. Ireland; of ancient origin; 
pop, 2000; celebrated Book of Kells, 
beautifully illuminated copy of the 
Gospels in Latin, preserved in 
Trinity College Library, Dublin 
cross, picture 1-126 
Kells, Book of B-i78 
Kelly, Colin P., Jr, (1916-41), U.S, 
Army aviator, born Monticello, 
Fla.; in defense of Philippines, 
Dec. 10, 1941, bombed Japanese 
battleship Haruna; killed when 
his bomber crashed after he had 
ordered crew to parachute to 
safety. 

Kelly, Eric Philbrook (born 1884), 
American writer and educator, born 
Amesbury, Mass. ; began as news- 
paper reporter, later professor of 
journalism at Dartmouth; lectured 
at Crakow, Poland, as scholar of 
Ko.sciuszko Foundation; author of 
‘Trumpeter of Krakow’, awarded 
Newbery medal (1929), 

Kelly, George (born 1887), American 
playwright, born Philadelphia, Pa.; 
on vaudeville stage 5 years, writing 
own features : later wrote penetrat- 
ing plays tinged with satire of 
middle-class society (‘Craig’s Wife’, 
awarded Pulitzer prize 192S; ‘The 
Showoff ’ ) . 

Kelly, John (1822-86), American 
politician, born New Work City; 
joined Tammany organization 1868; 
U.S. congressman 1865— 69; sheriff 
of New Tork County 1869-61 and 
1866-67; opposed the ‘‘Tweed 
Ring” and controlled Tammany 
1874-82. 

Kelly, William (1811-88), Araerioan 
inventor, born Pittsburgh, Pa.; in- 
vented process tor making steel 
Kelly process 1-142 
Kelly Field, Texas, 5 ml. s. of San 
Antonio; U. S. army air field es- 
tablished 1917, long used as a train- 
ing center 

Kelmscott Press M-281 
folio Chaucer, picture B-180 
Kelp, any large coarse seaweed S-72, 
73 

KcPpics, water fairies P-3 
Keltio, Sir John Scott (1840-1927), 
British geographer, born Dundee, 
.Scotland; editor Statesman’s Year 
Book for 43 years (‘Htetory of the 
Scottish Highlands and Clans’; ‘The 
Partition of Africa’). 

Kelts. See in Index Celts 
Kcl'vln, Wiillain Thoroson. first Baron 
(1824-1007), British physicist 
E-233, jrlcfwre E-232 . 
age of earth estimated by B-130 
Atlantic cable C-6-6, 8-9 
Kcmal (ka-mdV) AtatUrk (.a’td-tdrk) 
(1880-1938), president of Turkey; 
former name Mustapha Kemal; 
held high commands in World War 
1014-18; organized and headed Na- 
tionalist government in Angora 
1920 and swept Greek forces from 
Asia Minor 1922 : T-161, 164. 166, 
jjictitres D-67(i, T-163 , _ , 

Kem'ble, famous family of English 
actors; most celebrated members 
were Mrs. Slddons, her brothers 
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KEMBLE, FANNY FaCt-ItldeX KENTUCKY DAM 


John Philip and Charles, and her 
niece Panny. 

Kemble, Panny (Prances Annel 
(1809-03), English actress and au- 
thor, daughter of Charles Kemble 
, ('Journals’, interesting picture of 
American life). 

Kemerovo, Industrial city in s. cent. 
Siberia; coal mining; iron, steel, 
and chemical manufactures; pop. 
135,000; map A-332b 
Eemmel, Mont, isolated rooky hill 
6 ml. s.w. of Ypres; overlooks 
Plandera plain to n.e. and s.e. ; 
taken by Germans April 26, 1918. 
Kommerer, Edwin Walter (born 1875), 
American economist, born Scran- 
ton, Pa. : professor economics and 
: finance, Cornell University, 1909- 
12, Princeton University after 1912; 
financial adviser to U.S. Philippine 
Commission, to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Colombia, Union of South Africa, 
Chile, Poland, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and China ; author of numerous 
works on economics. 

Kempe, WilUnm (flourished 1593- 
16021, English actor and dancer; 
acted in Elizabethan plays, especi- 
ally tho.se of Shakespeare; famous 
for hla morris dancing. 

Kom'pla, Thomas 3, (1380?— 1471), 

German monk and mystic, remem- 
bered for one hook, the 'Imitation 
of Christ’, a olassio of devotional 
literature. 

Kemn iand, district in Antarctic, 
maps A.-190, A-215 
Ken, Thomas (1037-1711), English 
bishop, one of seven who were im- 
prisoned for refusing to read the 
Daolaration of Indulgences issued 
by James II, but who, following 
the revolution, lost his bishopric 
rather than transfer Ills loyalty 
from Janies II to ■William of 
Orange; remembered today for his 
hymns, notably ‘Praise God from 
■Whom All Blessings Flow’ and 
‘Awake, My Soul, and wltli the Sun’. 
Kenat (Ice-wl') I’onlnsula, in s. Alaska 
bordering Cook Inlet; 150 ml. long; 
farm lands, coal deposits; be.st 
harbor, Seward: map A-106 
Kendall, Amos (1789-1869), Ameri- 
can statesman, born Dunstable, 
Mass.; in Trea.sury Dept, under 
Jackson; , instituted money-order 
system while postmaster general ; 
interested with Morse in develop- 
ment of telegraph; edited news- 
papers, founded Columbia Institute 
for Deaf and Dumb. 

Kendall, Henry Clarenee (1841-82), 
Australian poet, son of missionary; 
held government posts at Sydney; 
journalist at Melbourne 1869-73; 
wrote of Australian landscape with 
fine sensitiveness: A-376 
KendrioU, John (1745 7-1800 ) , Amsrl- 
ean navigator, born Boston, 'died 
Hawaii ; commanded privateer dur- 
ing Revolutionary ■War and later- 
explored n.w. coast of America and 
Pacific Islands. . : ' 

Kon'llworth, Sngland, small town In 
Warwickshire; ruins of dastle given 
by Queen Elizabeth to Earl of 
. LelC6st6r;:;. aCene of Scott’s novel, 
’Kenilworth’/ , : /^ ’ / 

‘Koiillworth’, „ hovel by Scott S-61 , 
KenHworth; Ivy* a di'eeping perennial 
pla-at yCOymtialarla: niuraUs) of the 
' figwort family, native to,: Europe. 

- Trailing stems, root . at nodes 
: (joints) ; leaves lohed; flowers lilac 
with, yellow throat, tiny; often 
a; found In . greenhouses, rock gar- 
dens; also, called mother-of- 
thou sands. 


Konmore, N.Y., suburb Of Buffalo 6 
rot. n.; pop. 18.612. 

Keima, John Edward (1848—93), 
American statesman, born 'FalcoU- 
Ian, IF. Va. (then Itirginla) ; en- 
tered Confederate army during 
Civil War . when 16; after war 
worked as coal miner, then studied 
law; admitted to bar 1870; served 
3 terms In House of Hepresenta- 
tivea and 2 in U.S. Senate, where 
he was prominent Democrat. 
Koimcboo (Icdn'd-bdlc) River, 3d 
largest river of Maine; rises in 
Moosehead Lake, flows a. 190 mi. to 
Atlantic: map M-38 
Kennedy, Charles Rann (born 1871), 
American actor and dramatist, 
born England; husband of Edith 
Wynne Matthlson; plays are seri- 
ous and religious in tone ( 'The 
Servant in the House’). 

Kennedy, Joseph Patrick (horn 1888), 
banker, business executive, and 
statesman, born Boston, Mass. ; 
chairman. Securities and Exchange 
Commission 1934-86; chairman U.S. 
Maritime Commission 1937 ; am- 
bassador to England 1937-40. 
Kennedy, Margaret (Mrs. David Da- 
vies) (born 1896), Englbsh novel- 
ist; absorbing narrator, skilled in 
depicting unconventional charac- 
ters ('The Con.stant Nymph’). 
Kennel Club, American D-81 
Kennelly, Arthur Edwin (1861—1939), 
American electrical engineer, born 
Bombay, East India ; principal elec- 
trical assistant to 'Thomas Edison 
1887-94; professor of electrical en- 
gineering Harvard after 1902. 
Kennelly-Heavlsido layer, hypotheti- 
cal layer of Ionized air above the 
earth, which reflects radio waves; 
suggested by Oliver Heaviside and 
A. B. Kennelly: B-24, B-22, chart 
A-63 

sunspots affect S-329 
Ken'nesaw Mountain, a height 25 mi. 
n.w. of Atlanta, Ga., where Con- 
federates repulsed Sherman’s army, 
Inflicting heavy losses June 27, 1864; 
a national battlefield park. 

Kenneth I, MacAIpine (died 860?), 
king of the Scots and congueror of 
the Plots, often called first king of 
Scotland S-46 

Kenney, George Churchill (born 1889), 
U.S. Army officer, born Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia; with air service after 
1917; made commander of Air 
Forces of United Nations In s.w. 
Pacific Aug. 1042. 

Kenny, Etizabeth (born 1886), Aus- 
tralian nurse (addressed as “Sis- 
ter”), famous for method of treating 
infantile paralysis ; affected mus- 
cles exercised, massaged, and 
treated with heat and moisture; 
came to U.S. 1940, 

Kenora. Ontario, manufacturing cen- 
ter and summer resort on Lake of 
the Woods, 130 mi. e. of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; pop. 6766; flour, lumber; 
pulp and paper mills, boat factories, 
fisheries; gold, silver, copper, mica 
in yloinity: map C-BOb^ 

Kono'Bha, Wis., manufacturing city 
and port on s.w. shore of Lake 
Michigan, 33 mi. s. of Milwaukee; 
pop. 48,765: -map, W-124' 
manufactures W-126-B 
Ken'Bington, borough of w, London. 
England ( pop. 181,000: Kehaington 
Palace (birthplace of Victoria) and 
Gardens ; residence of Thackeray 
Albert Memorial, piature L-184 
Peter Pan statue, piofare B-Bl 
Kensington Stone, a stone, dug up in 
1898 near, Kensington, Minn., bear- 
ing an inscription in runic char- 


acters Indicating that a party of 
Norse explorers camped there In 
1362. Believed by some scholars to 
be authentic, by others to be a 
hoax. Now on display In Chamber 
of Commerce at Alexandria, Minn. 
Kent, Edward Augustus, Duke of 
(1787-1820), English prince, 4th 
son of George III; father of Queen 
Victoria. 

Kent, James (1763-1847), Ainerioan 
jurist and author; his ‘Commen- 
taries upon American Law’ Is a 
legal classic which has exerted an 
influence comparable to that of 
Blaokstone’s ‘Commentaries’. 

Kent, Rockwell (born 1882), Ameri- 
can artist and author, born Tarry- 
town Heights, N.Y. ; paintings, 
drawings, and woodcuts are strong- 
ly and simply executed and show 
Imaginative force and individual- 
ity; author and Illustrator of ''Wil- 
derness’ : ‘Voyaging’ ; ‘N by E’ 
‘Moby Dick’, pictures W-77, H-313 
painting P-29 
wood engraving E-294 
Kent, s.e. county of England; 1619 
sq. mi.; pop. 1,104,000; called “gar- 
den of England" from its rich soil 
and picturesque scenery; first 
landing place of Anglo-Saxon in- 
vaders 

Canterbury and early kingdom C-76 
Joseph Conrad in C-341 
Kent Island, largest Island In Chesa- 
peake Bay, Md., 7 mi. e. of Annap- 
olis; oyster fisheries 
first settlement In Maryland M-77 
Kenton, Simon (1755—1836),. Ameri- 
can pioneer, born Pauquier County, 
Va.; In 1775 went to Kentucky with 
Boone; captured by Indians while 
, stealing horses, 1777, was tied 
naked to back of a horse which was 
turned loose; later released to Brit- 
ish troops, and escaped back to 
Kentucky. 

Kent State University, at Kent, Ohio.’ 
founded 1010; arts and sclenoes. 
education, business administration, 
graduate school. , , 

Kentnck’y, an a. cent, state of U.S. ; 
40,896 sq. mi, ; pop. 2,845,027; cap. 
Frankfort: K-10-14, maps K-11, 
U-1880 

agriculture K-lO-lk; tobaooo T-102, 
103, 104 

bird, state B-122 

cities K-12, list K-10, See also in 
Index names of cities 
education K-14, 13 
flag F-Bl, color plate F-B7 
flower, state S-27D 
forests, national and state, table 
P-260 

history, K-13-14: Daniel Boone 
B-192: George Rogers Clark 

C-269 : : nullification resolutions 
S-279, A-14, A-127i Civil War 
K-14, C-25S, 266 

horses :K-11, 12, H-344, picture K-10: 

Kentucky Derby L-209 
manufactures K-12, L-20 9 
minerals K..13 
inountalheers K-l2-a3 
: name, origin of,, and nickname S-279 
natural features K-TO, IS : 
parks and monuments K-14, N-l9, 21, 
221). b: Lincoln’s birthplace L-139, 
N-19 ; Mammoth : Cave C-116-17, 

' N’-22I) 

pioneer life, P-221o-e 
products, : olmrt K-11, list K-10 
song, state P-164 ^ 

Kenlucky, Unlvei-Hlty of, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; founded 1885; agricul- 
ture, engineering, law, arts and 
sciences, education, commerce; 
graduate and extension work. 
Kentucky Dam, In lientucky, table 
D-367 


Kcytwbflpe, aq.-tar, fdst, wh(st, fcfU; mQ.yet, f0rn,.thdrei fcei.Mti/i’Ow, won, fdr, hot, dp; ojre, bilt, rjjde, f^ill, bdrn; 
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Ki-iiiucky Derby, the foremost race 
in the United States for running 
horses, held every May since 1875 
at Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Besoliitlons A-127, S-279, 
A-14 

Kentucky Biver, in Kentucky, formed 
by several forks, rising in Cumber- 
land Mts. of s.e. ; flows 250 mi. n.w. 
to Ohio River ; navigable to Frank- 
fort; map K-11 
Kentucky warbler, picture W-? 
Ken'ya, Mount, volcanic peak in Brit- 
ish East Africa (17,140 ft.) ; dis- 
covered 1849; first ascended 1899, 
Kenya and Uganda. Bailways, See in 
Index Uganda Railway 
Konya Colony and rrotcctorate, part 
of British Bast Africa on Indian 
Ocean s. of Ethiopia; 224,960 Sfi. 
mi.; pop. about S, 000,000; cap, 
Nairobi; E-138, maijs E-139, A-42a 
Victoria Nyanza borders V-297 
Keii'yahs, a tribe of natives in Bor- 
neo, of good physigue and intelli- 
gence, aldlled in metal work and 
carving. 

Ken'yon College, at Gambler, Ohio ; 
for men; founded 1824 (at Worth- 
ington, moved 1827 to Gambler); 
Protestant Episcopal; arts and sci- 
ences, theology. 

Ke'okuk ("one who moves alertly”) 
(1780?— 1848), American Indian of 
the Pox clan; became leader of 
Sauks and Poxes and secured for 
them the territory of Iowa from the 
government ; burled in Keokuk, 
Iowa, which was named for him. 
His son, Moses Keokuk (1818?- 
1903) was a famous Indian orator. 
Keokuk, Iowa, jobbing and manufac- 
turing city on Mississippi and Des 
Moines rivers in s.e. corner; pop. 
15,076; cereals, steel and rubber 
products, carbide, shoes; mdi> 1-120 
dam 1-120, 122, T-1S6 
Koplmllonia (7cd/-d-ld'nl-d), or Ccph- 
alunia, mountainous Greek island 
w. of mainland; largest of Ionian 
group; about 260 sq. ml. ; pop. 71,- 
000 ; currants and other fruit, olives, 
olive oil: map B-18 
Kephnrt, Horace (1862-1931), Ameri- 
can author, born East Salem, Pa. 
('Camping and Woodcraft'; ‘The 
Camper’s Manual’) 
camp, clothing and equipment C-43 
Kep'lcr, .fohann (1571-1630), German’ 
astronomer who formulated laws 
of planetary motion K-14~16 
theory of moon’s craters M-263 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion 
K-15 

Koppel, Prederlck Paul (1875-1943), 
educator, born Staten I.sland, N. Y,; 
dean of college, Columbia Univer- 
sity 1910-18; a.ssistant .secretary 
of war 1918-19; president Carnegie 
Corporation 1023-41. 

Ke'rak, Asia Minor, See in Index 
Trans- Jordan 

Kernt'to, also karatto, name of several 
West Indian agaves and their 
fibers. 

Kcrareh, Palestine. See in Index 
Chorazln 

Korbcla, Iraq. See in Index Karbala 
Kerch (kHroh) , or Itertch, Ru.saiu, 
Crimean port between Black and 
Azov seas, on Kerch peninsula; pop. 
105,000; iron mining; suffered In 
Crimean War: wajj E-320e 
Koren'sky, Alexander PeodorovUch 
(born 1881), Russian revolutionary 
statesman, head of the provisional 
government of: 1917: R-189 
Kcres, or ftucrcs (fcflVds), a linguistic 
Stock of North American Indians 
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living in pueblos on the Rio Grande 
and Rio Jemez and westward In 
New Mexico. . . 

Kerguelen IkSr’ffe-len'i Uand, a deso- 
late uninhabited volcanic Island 85 
mi. long on s. border of Indian 
Ocean midway between Cape of 
Good Hope and Australia; French 
possession; discovered 1772 by 
Yves Joseph de KerguClen- 
Trfimareo; map A-214 
Kerguelon-Tromarec (.kSr-gi-len' trd- 
md-rek'), Yves Joseph do (1745- 
97), French explorer; discovered 
(1772) what he thouglit was rich 
new southern continent and named 
it South France; realizing it was 
only a barren island, renamed It 
Desolation Island ; later called Ker- 
guelen, Land. 

Korkyra. See in Index Corfu 
Kerinadec Islands, group in Pacific 
about 600 ml. n.e. of New Zealand, 
to which it was annexed in 1887; 
total area, 13 sq. mi.; Raoul or 
Sunday Island, largest of group, 
20 mi. in circumference: map 
P-lOb-o 

Kerman (kSr^mdn'), or Kirman, 
Persia, in s.e.; cap, of province of 
same name; pop. 60,000: P-130, 
map A-3326 

Kermuiishaii ikSr-mau'sha), city in 
w. Persia; pop. 70,000; on high 
road between Baghdad and 
Teheran; trade in grain, fruit, rugs; 
notable also for ruined walls: map 
A-3321) 

Ker'mess, bazaar P-5 
Kernitc, or rasorlte, mineral yielding 
borax B-192, M-1S3 
Korn Blvcr, stream rising in moun- 
tains of s.e. California; flows s.w. 
and n. to Lake Tulare: map C-28 
Ker'oseue, or coal oil, a mineral oil 
distilled from petroleum P-149 
first used P-115 
gas engine fuel G-10 
lamps and lighting L-B7 
rust removed by R-199 
soaps contain S-177 
Kerosene emulsion S-263 
Kerr, Hugh Thompson (born 1872), 
American clergyman, born Blora, 
Ontario, Canada; pastor Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; elected Moderator of Presby- 
terian Church in America 1980. 
Kerr, Sophie (Mrs. Underwood) (hoi’n 
1880), writer, born Denton, Md.; 
author of short stories and maga- 
zine editor (’Love at Largo’; ‘Con- 
fetti’; ‘Curtain Going Up’). 

Ker'ry, county of s.w- Ireland m prov- 
ince of Munster: 1815 sq. ml.; jjop. 
140,000; beautiful mountain scen- 
ery; lakes of Killarney. 

Kerry blue terrier D-82 
Kerry cattle C-104 

Kersey, thick woolen cloth similar to 
melton. 

Kerst, Donald W. (born 1911), phy.si- 
cist, born Galena, 111. ; at University 
of Illinois, Invented betatron' 
X-ray production X-202 
Kerteli, Russia. See in Index Kerch 
Kes'trel, or windhover, a bird of prey, 
one of the smallest of the true 
falcons iFaloo UnnuncuUis') found 
throughout the Old World; it re- 
sembles the common sparrow hawk 
of America to which it is closely re- 
lated; a strong filer, hovers for 
a minute or two in one spot. 

Ketch, a sailboat, p{ctare B-lfl4 
Ketchikan, Alaska, town and port of 
entry in s.e. Alaska 2.35 ml; s.e. of 
Juneau;, pop. 4095: served by 
steamships from Seattle and Van- 
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couver; center for fishing, salmon 
canning, lumbering, mining, fox 
farming'; map A-1Q5 
Ket’s Bcbellion. See in Index Kett'e 
Rebellion 

Kettering, Charles F. (born 1876), 
American engineer and inventor, 
born near Loudonville, Ohio; orig- 
inated Delco electric power and 
light generating unit for farm- 
house.s; president and general man- 
ager General Motors Research Cor- 
poration 

electric automobile starter A-406 
Kettlcdruiug, or fympnni D-114, pic- 
tare M-322 

Kettle Hill, Cuba. See in Index San 
Juan Hill 

Kelt’s (or Ket’s) Kebellion, a revolt 
in Norfolk, England (1549), led by 
William and Robert Kett against 
the unlawful closing off from the 
people of common land; suppressed, 
at great loss to rebels, by forces 
under leadership of Earl of War- 
wick; Kett brothers executed. 
Keuka College, at Keuka Park, N.Y. ; 
Baptist institution for women, 
founded 1921 ; arts and sciences. 
Kow (kil), suburb of London, Eng- 
land; famous for its botanical gar- 
dens presented to public by Queen 
Victoria in 1840; pop. 4500. 
Kewnneo (ke-iocl'ne) , III,, manufac- 
turing city 41 mi. n.w. of Peoria, 
With coal-mining interests; pop. 
16,001; boilers, gloves, fitting and 
monkey wrenches. 

Kewau'neo, Wls., port on Lake Mich- 
igan 25 mi. e. of Green Bay ; pop. 
2533 : important shipping point 
car ferry terminal M-1B6, R-41 
Kow barometer, or marine barometer 
B-BO 

Keweenaw (kS’we-n!p) Bay, inlet of 
Lake Superior in n. peninsula of 
Michigan, map M-153 
copper shipping S-331 
ICeweenaw Peninsula, in Lake Supe- 
rior, northernmost projection of 
Michigan 'where most of state’s cop- 
per is mined C-3B8 
Key (fcd), Ellon (1849-1926), Swed- 
i.sh social writer and feminist (’The, 
Century of the Child’ ; 'The Woman 
Movement’). 

Key (ice), Franole Scott (1780-1843), 
American lawyer, born Fredericks 
County, Md. ; educated St. John's 
College, Annapolis, Md. ; practised 
law, Frederick, Md. ; district attor- 
ney, District of Columbia 
writes ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ N-24: 
inspired by Fort McHenry flag 
F-98, piotwre F-OO; words N-25 
Key, in musie, the group of tones 
In a scale, the key note of which 
gives the key Its name, as major G 
is the key note or first in the scale 
of. the key of G major. 

Key, sending instrument in telegraphy 
T-S2, picture T-33 
Keyboard, piano, variations of P-212 
Keyhole limiiet, limpet with hole ai 
tip of shell. 

Keynes (kdnt'), John Maynard (born 
1883), first Baron, English econo- 
mist; strongly influenced economic 
policies of "NeW' Deal” in United 
States : became member of board of 
directors of Bank of England 1941 ; 
originator of a compulsory savings 
plan ('The Economic Consequences 
. of I’eace’ ; . ‘How to Pay for the 
' War’). ' ' 

plan for postwar currency stabili- 
zation W-179( 

Keys, Florida K-IB 
Coral formation G-362 


ilsrFrench ’k, German u; liem, go ; tliin, iJten ; »V=Prench nasal ;( Jeaft) ; »h=:French j (s in azure) ; JcsGerman guttural cli 
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Keys, House »f, lale of Man M-49 
Keys and loolts L-176,-7 
time looks, in banks, nioture E-41 
Koysei'llnsr Wi'ser-linn), Iloi'miinn, 
Count (born 1880), German philos- 
opher, born Konho, hear Royal, 
Livonia (now E.sthonia) of wealthy 
German-apeaking nobility; studied 
at Geneva, Dorpat, Heidelberg, 
Vienna; traveled extensively; in- 
spired by Eastern thought; found- 
ed School of Wisdom at Dannstadt 
('The Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
pher’; ‘Europe’; ‘The Recovery of 
Truth’; ‘America Set Free'). 
Koy-slsnature, in mu.sio. See in Index 
Signatures, in music 
Keystone, in arch A-24;9 
Keystone State, popular name for 
Pennsylvania P-111 
Key West, Pla., winter and health 
resort on island about 100 mi. n. 
by e. of Havana, Cuba; pop. 13,927 1 
: K-IB, P-116, maps P-111, 112 
Khabarovsk (tcd-bd'rd/s/c), U.S.S.R., 
city in e. Siberia, about 400 rai. n.e. 
of Vladivostok, near Junction of 
Amur and Ussuri rivers; terminal 
of branch of Trans-Siberian R.R. ; 
pop. 200,000; trade, industrial, and 
educational center ; active fur 
trade ; map A-332b 

Khadijii (fcd-dd'Jd), wife of Moham- 
med M-213 

Khafrc (kd'fra'), also Khafra, Khe- 
fren, or Ghephren, Egyptian king of 
4th dynasty (2800-2700 n.c.?) 
pyramid. P-371, pictures P-372, C-18 
Sphinx, a portrait of S-248-9, pic- 
ture S-248 

lUinkl (leo'W) (Indian word meaning 
“earth color”), a drab cotton ma- 
terial used for army uniforms 
U-177, 180 

Khalkldlko (hdl-kpl-tlii-kyV), or 
Obaloldice, ancient name of penin- 
sula iii n.e. Greece with three 
smaller peninsulas projecting into 
Aegean Sea. 

Kholkls (MZ'lct.?), or Chiilcls, Greece, 
Chief town of Island of Euboea; 
pop. 17,000 

Aristotle flees to A-284 
Khamsin (fedm'sbi or ham-sen'), hot, 
dust-laden Iwind blowing in Egypt 
in late spring. It is supposed to 
continue about SO days. Khamsin 
being the Arabic word for ‘‘fifty.” 
Khan (lcon)i in Orient, large unfur- 
nished Inh, generally surrounding a 
court, for traders and their caravans 
Bamasens D-0 
Greece G-163 

Khanla; Crete. See in Index Canea 
Ithnr'bln, or Ilnrbin, railroad center 
oh Sungari River in e, cent. Man- 
ohnkuo; pop. 470,000: M-B2, Bl, 
maps 111-490, A-332& 

Khiirga tkdr'ffU), oasis In Libyan 
Desert E-1 96 1 map E-197 
IChavkov (fcdr'lcd/), or Khnrkuf, Rus- 
sia, Important manufacturing city 
and one of largest cities of Ukraine ; 
railway and aviation .center; pop, 
836.000; K-IB, map E-326g 
2d World War K-IB, W-179n 
Khartum (Icdi'-tffm'), also Khartoum, 
cap., of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan at 
Minion of Blue and .White Niles; pop. 
.46,000; trade canter on Cape-to- 
Gairo Railroad ; Gordon College; 

; : B-19B, mops A-42a, I), B-197 
Kitchener, captures IC-26 
siege of G-121 

Kliatmandn, See in Index Katmandu 
Klmttusliash, ancient Hittlte capital 
H-312 

Kliuya (led'j/d), a genus of tropical 
trees of the mahogany family 
^ ^ Gambia to 
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Madagascar. Grows to 150 ft. with 
a trunk 80 ft. to 100 ft. high; trees 
reach maturity at 100 yrs. Wood, 
often called African mahogany, has 
pale rose to. dark red brown heart- 
wood,. gray white to red brown 
sapwood ; 4 species, dry-zone, red, 
white, and bigleaf khaya make up 
bulk of this wood and they often 
appear in trade under name of port 
from which shipped, as “Benin 
mahogany," “Lagos mahogany.” 
Used as veneer for furniture, store 
fixtures, plywood; lumber used for 
ships, boats, and caskets. 

Khayyam (ki-yfi'vi), Omar (died 
1123?), Persian mathematician, as- 
tronomer, and poet P-134 
Khedlvo (he-dev'), Turkish viceroy in 
Egypt E-2O0 

Khefren, Egyptian king. See Khafre 
Khelat, Baluchistan. See Kalat 
Kherson (Ker-edti'), port on Dnieper' 
River in s. Russia, 100 mi. e. of 
Odessa; pop. 97,000; grain and 
woolen mills, tobacco manufac- 
tures; map B-164 

Ivliiiigan (7cw-^diV), mountain range 
in China; Great Khingan in e. Mon- 
golia and n.w. Manchuria; continu- 
ation in n.e. Manchuria s. of the 
Amur known as Little Khingan: 
maps C-211, A‘-S32h 
Khios. See in Index Chios 
Khiva (ge'vd), former khanate and 
its capital In Russian Turkestan; 
in ancient times a great kingdom; 
following Russian Revolution be- 
came a soviet republic, later divided 
between republics of Turkmenistan 
and Uzbekistan ; city of Khiva (pop. 
25,000), 130 ml. s. of Lake Aral, 
now included in Uzbekistan: map 
A-332b 

Khmers (Jemerz)^ people inhabiting 
Cambodia, parts of Siam, and s. 
Cochin-China; tall and muscular 
with large, dark eyes; remnants of 
cultured ancient race; according to 
tradition came from India: 1-73?^ 
A^332, picHb7’e 1-73 

Khornsan (zed-rd-sdn')# also Khoras- 
saii, or Khurasan, mountainous 
province of n.e. Persia (Iran) 
nomads prey oh farmers P-lSl 
rainfall R-47 

Khorsabad (kdi'^sd-hdd') . See in Jn- 
derr Dur-Sargon 

Khotan iKd'tdii')^ also Hotlcn, 
Chinese Turkestan, trade city in 
s.w. ; pop. 30,000: map A-S32& 
bazaars A-SSB 

Khufu (kQ'/cf), or Cheops (about 2800 
B.O.), Egyptian king of 4th dynasty 
Great Pyramid P-371-2, E-204, pio- 
twea E-196, C-18 
Khus-khiis. See Vetiver 
Khyber (Ici'ber) Pass, narrow moun- 
tain pass between India and Af- 
ghanistan; length 83 ml.; great 
strategic Importance for 2000 
years; now under British control; 
A-29, 30, map I-SO 
British forts, pictures A-29, 31 
Klang (7«-dn.i7"), wild animal of Asia, 
resembling both ass and horse. 
Kiuiigsl (Ici-dnp-se'), an inland prov- 
ince of China; 77,301 sq. mi.; pop. 
16,820,000; cap. Nanchang ; coal, i 
iron, copper, ted, silk: map 0-212 
Klangsu^ a maritime province of cent. 
China; 41,830 aq. mi. ; pop. 36,470,- 
000;. cap. : Nanking; chief city 
Shanghai; one of China’s rlchestj 
most fertile regions: map C-212 
Klaochow (ke-otf-ohou^), town, bay, 
and district on e. coast of Chinese 
province of Shantung, map C-212 
Japan’s interests J-192 
Kiekapoo Indians, tribe of Algonquian i 
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stock; closely related to Sauk and 
Pox; first known in cent, Wiscon- 
sin; moved s. into Wabash River 
region of Indiana and Illinois, some 
as far s. as Mexico; later parts of 
tribe removed to Indian Territory. 
Kicking Horse Puss, in Rooky Mts. of 
e. Brltisfi Columbia; 6296 ft. high; 
traversed by Kicking Hor.se River; 
magnificent scenery; picture B-245 
Kid, goatskin leather 
glove manufacture G-107 
imitation G-109 
kinds L-8S 

Kidd, Benjamin (1868-1916), English 
sociologist; his ‘Social Evolution’ 
(189'4) is one of the most widely 
read books in its field, having been 
translated into many languages. 
Kidd, William, Captain (16507-1701), 
British pirate K-16-16 
Kid'derminstcr, England, town in 
Worcestershire on Stour River; 
pop. 27,000; noted for manufacture 
of carpets; map B-270a 
Kidderminster carpet R-173 
'Kidnapped', a tale of adventure by 
Stevenson (1886) in which the hero, 
David Balfour after being kid- 
napped and oast away on a desert 
island meets the .Taoobite, Alan 
Breck Stewart. "David Balfour', a 
sequel, completes their adventures. 
Kidney bean (French name haricot), 
kidney-shaped seed of the common 
bean type B-65 

Kidney cotton, or Brazilian cotton, a 
type who.se seeds grow in a kidney- 
shaped mass C-382 
Kidneys, in human body K-16 
function as organ of nutrition P-202 
lUdo (kS'ddy, Takayoshi (1832-77), 
Japanese statesman, plotted and 
carried through the coup d’Stat 
of 1868; advocate of Western civili- 
zation and constitutional govern- 
ment; founder of first real Japa- 
nese newspaper. 

Kld'ron, ’i’nliey of. See Kedron 
Kiel (.kS'pSf), or Kiev, capital of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic; pop. 846,000; K-16, map E-S260 
Middle Ages R-183, R-19e 
2d World War K-16, W-179(t 
KlelTer pear P-96 

Kleft (fcd/t), W'ilUam (WHIicImus) 
(died 1647), director general of 
Dutch colony of New Netherland 
1038-47’; became unpopular for his 
tyrannical methods; held responsi- 
ble for massacre of the River In- 
diana 1643 and beginning of dis- 
astrous wars between colonists and 
Indians 

prohibits smoking, picture 1-151 
Kiel (feel), Germany, chief naval port 
of (jermany oh Baltic; pop. 260,000; 
shipyards, iron manufactures; uni- 
versity; terminus of Kiel Canal; 
scene of German naval mutiny in 
1918; maps G-66, B-326(1 
Kiel, Peace of, treaty by which Den- 
mark ceded Norway to Sweden in 
1814, as compensation for Sweden's 
having lost Finland to Russia. By 
an Act: of Union (1816) Norway 
was to be Independent of Sweden, 
but with the same king. 

Kiel Canal, strategic and commercial 
German canal aoros.s base of Dan- 
ish peninsula, connecting , the 
Baltic and the North seas; runs 
60 miles from Hoitenau on the 
Baltic to Brunsbtittel near the 
.mouth of the Elbe; completed 
1890; C-68, map G-66 
Helgoland protects H-271 
In 1st World War B-S2 
Klelce ikS-peU'sti) , Poland, city in 
mountains 96 mi, s. of Warsaw; 
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KIELLAND 


pop. 44,000; formerly noted for cop- 
per mines, no longer worked; man- 
ufactures hemp, brick, paint; map 
B-320(i-e 

Kiollaiid (oUyoVlund), Alexander 
(1849-1006), Norwegian novelist;, 
keen psychologist and critic of so- 
ciety in charming, witty manner 
(‘Garman and Worse'; ‘Skipper 
Worse’; ‘Show’; ‘Jacob’). , 

Kioiizl (IcSnt'st), Wilhelm (Ig.’iJ- 
1941), Austrian composer; songs, 
instrumental pieces, and operas; 
wrote music for ‘Oesterreiohisehe 
Bundeshymne’, patriotic song of 
Austrian republic. 

Kiepura ihe-a-py/rd,) , Jan (horn 
1806), Poli.sh tenor; sa.ng in opera, 
Vienna (after 1924), Chicago 
(1930), and N. Y. Metropolitan 
(1937-38); ahso in concerts and 
motion pictures. 

Kierkegaard (.ker-kd-Sard' ) , Soren 
(1818-55), Danish philosopher and 
theologian; influenced both reli- 
gious thought and literary style in 
his country. 

Kleselguhr (k3'sel-gy,r) , See in Index 
‘Tripoli powder 

Kiev, Busala. See in Index Kief 
Klku'yus, people of East Africa dwell- 
ing in highlands w. of Mt. Kenya; 
rather small but strong and muscu- 
lar: B-138 

Kllauea (ke-loii-d'd), volcano in Ha- 
waii PI-242, N-22aj map H-243, pia- 
twres H-240, D-73, V-S32, 334 
projects for industrial use V-334 
Kildare (kil-ddr'), county of e. cent. 
Ireland in province of Leinster ; 654 
sq, mi,; pop. u8,000; chiefly agri- 
cultural; Naa.s (pop. 8000) is 
county seat. 

Kildare, old town in County Kildare, 
Ireland, 30 mi. .s.w. of Dublin; pop. 
2000; originated in nunnery found- 
ed 6th century by St. Bridget. 
Kilimanjaro (kil-i-man-jd'rd), double- 
peaked volcanic mountain (19,710 
ft.) in n. of Tanganyika Territory 
(formerly Garman Bast Africa) 
A-36, map E-139 

Kilkon'ny, town in Ireland, 66 mi. 
S.W. of Dublin; pop. 10,000; 2d 
largest cathedral in Ireland; cap. 
of Kilkenny County (796 sq. ml.; 
pop. 69,000); the story of the Kil- 
kenny cats which fought until 
nothing but their tails were left is 
. said to be a satire on the long- 
standing boundary dispute between 
Kilkenny and its neighbor, Irlsh- 
town: map E-270a 
Klllarney (ki-lar'ni), Ireland, small 
market town in s.w. in County 
Kerry near Klllarney Lakes ; pop. 
6000: map E-270a 
Klllarney Lakes, picture 1-128 
Kill deer, or killdeo, a North American 
type of plover P-269, picture N-32, 
color plate B-131 
nests on ground B-126 
protective coloration P-364 
Kill Devil Bill, national memorial at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. N-22e 
Killer whale, or grampus W-77, 78, 
picture W-70 

KilUoerankio (kil-i-krano'kt) , pass in 
Perthshire, Scotland ; Viscount 
Dundee, leader of Jacobite I-Iigh- 
landers, killed in victory over royal 
forces in 1089, 

Kill van Kull Ikll vdn kul), strait 
connecting Upper New York Bay 
and Newark Bay, between Staten 
Island, N. Y.,, and Bayonne, N. J. : 
map N-130 

bridge 3-2406,. piotiire B-24S, toOZe 
B-S42 

KUmalnham Treaty, agreement be- 
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tween Gladstone aiid Parnell, 
signed at Kilmainham, western 
suburb of Dublin P-82 
Kilmarnock (.kU-mtdr'ndki , Scotland, 
town on Kilmarnock Water, in Ayr- 
shire, 20 ml. s,w, of Glasgow; pop. 
38,000 ; textiles, machinery, cheese; 
flr.st edition of Burns’’ poems pub- 
lished here (1786). 

Kil'mer, Aline (Mrs. Joyce Kilmer) 
(1888-1941), poet and essayist, boim 
Norfolk, Va. (‘Candles That Burn’, 
poems; ‘Hunting a Hair Shirt and 
Other Essays’). 

Itilmor, Joyce (1886-1918), Ameri- 
can poet, born New Brunswick, 
N.J. ; known also as essayist and 
journalist; killed in Prance in 1st 
World War 

poem ‘Trees’ quoted A-247 
Kiln (Icil), oven tor burning or bak- 
ing industrial products 
bi-ick B-236, 238, picture B-237 
pottery P-328, picture P-329 
rotary for cement C-124, 126-7, pic- 
ture G-127 

Kll'ocycle, in radio 11-19 
KU'ograin, a unit of weight in the 
metric system (2.204 lbs.) M-130 
International, 'picture W-66 
KU'alltor, a unit of volume in the 
metric system (204.17 gals.) M-130 
Kil’oraeter, a metric unit of length 
(3280 ft.) M-130 
Kilowatt P-196 
Kilowatt-hour P-igi, 196 
Kllpat'riok, Hugh Jiulaon (1836-81), 
Union general In Civil War; one of 
most brilliant cavalry leaders; com- 
manded cavalry of Sherman’s army 
1864 in march from Atlanta to Sa- 
vannah. 

Kilpatrick, William H. (born 1871), 
educator, born White Plains, Ga. ; 
professor philosophy of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Unlv. 
“project" method B-184 
Kilt D-100, picture S-44 
Kil'wa Kivin'Je, seaport of Tangan- 
yika Territory; pop. 8000; Kllwa 
Kisiwani, an ancient city, is on an 
island 26 mt. south of Kllwa Kivln- 
je: map E-139 

‘Kim’, novel by Kipling in which the 
hero, nicknamed “Kim," a preco- 
cious Irish vagabond, roams through 
India with a Tibetan priest K-24b 
Kim'borloy, South Africa, diamond- 
mining center. Cape of Good Hope 
province; pop. 40,000 (including 16,- 
000 Europeans) ; besieged in Boer 
War (1899— 1900) : map A-42a 
diamond mines S-201, picture D-61 
Rhodes at R-99 

Klmmel, Husband E. (born 1882), 
naval officer, born Henderson, Ky. ; 
commander in chief of the U.S. 
Fleet and stationed in Hawaii at 
time of Japanese surpri.se attack on 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941 ; later 
relieved of command and charged 
with "dereliction of duty.” 

Kimo'no, Japanese garment J-lSSa, 
pioturea J-194, T-21 : 

Kincliinjan'ga, Mount, also Klnchin- 
Junga, Or Kanchanjanga, 8d highest 
peak in world (28,146 : ft.) ; one of 
the e. Himalayas; on boundary he- j 
tween Sikkim and Nepal. 

KincU Xkingkl, Hans (1865-1926), 
Norwegian writer of psyohologioal 
novels and dramas (’The Ava- 
lanche’, a novel; ‘The Cattle Deal- 
er’, a play). 

Kindergarten K-17-21 
Froebel P-206 
Montessori' method M-248 . 

Kindling C-47 
art of splitting C-46 . 


KINGBIRD 


Kinematics, branch of mechanics 
treating of pure motion in space 
and time without reference to mass 
of bodies moved or forces moving 
them. 

Kinemat’oscopo M-290 
Klnesthel’ic sense, or muscle sense 
T-117 

Klnet'ic energy, in physics, energy of 
matter in motion; is equal to one- 
half the product of the mass and 
the square of the velocity: P-191, 
E-26S 

Kinetics, branch of mechanies treat- 
ing of bodies in motion M-106-6. 
See also in Index Mechanics 
[vinetto theory, of gases G-18 
King, a male sovereign of a nation, 
tribe, or territory; title usually 
hereditary and for life ; comes from 
Anglo-Saxon oyning meaning “be- 
longing to the tribe." In general, 
in modern times, the powers of the 
king have been greatly lessened by 
constitutional governments 
origin of G-126 

King, Basil (William Benjamin) 
(1869-1928), Canadian poet and 
novelist; wrote numerous romances 
with strong religioius undertone, 
later developing into spiritualistic 
tendencies. (’The Inner Shrine'; 
‘Wild Olive'; ‘The Street Called 
Straight’ ; ‘The City of Comrades' ; 
‘The Seven 'Torches of Character’). 
King, Clarence (1842-1901), Ameri- 
can geologist, borh Newport, R.I. ; 
surveyed Mt, Whitney and Yosem- 
ite Valley; conducted survey of 
40th parallel across Rooky Mts. ; 
first director U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey 1870 (‘Systematlo Geology’). 
King, Ernest Joseph (born 1878), 
naval officer, born Lorain; Ohio; 
.submarine and aviation expert,, 
chief of Bureau of Aeronautics 
1033-86; commander in chief of 
Atlantic Fleet 1940-41; made com- 
mander in chief of the U. S. Fleet 
in 1941 and chief of naval opera- 
tions March 1942. 

King, Bufiis (1765-1827), Amertban 
statesman, born Scarboro, . Ms., 
then part of Massachusetts; inemr. 
her Constitutional Convention, 
senator, and minister to England 
presidential candidate M-240 
King, Wayne (born 1901), saxophon- 
ist, orchestra leader, born Savanna, 
111. ; exponent of “sweet" popular 
mu-sic in strict rhythm; called the, 
“Waltz King.” 

King, William (1768-1853), Amerl- , 
can statesman, born Scarboro, Me., 
then part of Massachusetts; first 
governor of Maine (1820—21); 
shipbuilder and owner, leading 
citizen of Bath; led 7-year struggle 
in legislature and meeting hall for 
separation of Maine from: Massa- 
chusetts. 

King, William Lyon Mackenzie (born 
1874) , Canadian statesman and 
economist, born Kitchener, Ont, ; 
grandson of W. L. Mackenzie; 
deputy minister of labor and edilor 
of Labor Ganette 1900-8;, minister 
of labor 1909-11; investigated, in- 
dustrial conditions in the U.S. under 
auspices of Rookefellor Foundation 
1914-17 ; succeeded Sir William 
Laurier as leader of Liberal party 
of Canada 1919; premier of Canada 
1921-30, except for brief interval, 
and after 1935: C-62 
King, William Kufus (1786-1863), 
American statesman, born Sampson 
County, N.C, : House of Bepresenta- , 
tlves 1810-16; U.S. senate 1819-44 
vice-president of U.S., table Y-SQ2 
KingbliMl, also called bee-martin K-21, 
color plate B-137 
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KING BIRD OF PARADISE 


King bird of paradise, color plate 

p-ed-5 

King cobra, or hamadryad, a large 
cobra-like snake C-291 
King crab, See in Index Horseshoe 
crab 

Kingcup, name given to marsh mari- 
gold in England M-71 
Kingdom, in plant and animal olassl- 
fioation B-118 

King Kdward VII Iiand, an Antarctic 
region discovered by Scott expedi- 
tion in 1901, map A-215 
Kingflgh, family group of excellent 
food fish iMenticirrhus') •, dull in 
color ; abundant in shallow water 
tram Cape Ann southward ; bottom- 
fish without air bladder and with 
lower fins much enlarged. Name 
also applied to a large Spanish 
mackerel (Soomheromorua) of the 
West Indies. 

Kingfisher (ancient name halcyon), a 
fish-eating bird K-21, color plate 
B-137 

female brightly colored B-131 
King George Sound, at s.w. tip of 
Australia: British naval base. 
King George’s War, name given by 
English colonists to conflict in 
America between French and Eng- 
lish 1744-48 (in Europe called the 
War of the Austrian Succession) 
K-22 

Acadians banished A-4 
King George V X,and, district in Ant- 
arctic, n, of Adfille Land j named by 
Sir Douglas Mawson who discov- 
ered it ; map A-21S 
King grasshopper, picture G-137 
‘King Henry IV’, one of best of 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
written about 1598, in two parts; 
although it concerns life of Henry 
IV, Interest centers about Prince 
Hal, Henry's frolicsome son, and 
Falstaff, great comic character 
Quoted H-276 

‘King Henry V’, historical drama by 
Shakespeare written about 1699; 
concerns gay Prince Hal, now wise 
King Henry V, up to time of 
his marriage with Katherine of 
Prance. 

‘King Henry VI’, hi.storioal drama in 
three divisions, most of which 
Shakespeare , wrote or revised ; re- 
. lates events in life of Henry VI of 
England ending in Henry's assas- 
sination by Gloster; written about 
1691-94. 

‘King Henry Vnl’, historical drama 
written by Shakespeare In collab- 
oration with another dramatist, 
about 1611; concerns life of Henry 
with Queen Katherine and with 
Anne Boleyn, ending with christen- 
ing: of the noted Elizabeth. 

King Island, an island 40 mi, long 
n.w. of Tasmania: map A-S72a, b 
King James Version of Bible B-103 
literary, value W-187 
‘King jfohu’, Shakespeare's earliest 
historical play, dramatizing life of 
John; Infamous usurper of English 
throne, and his, struggle to keep 
power from his nephew Arthur, 
rightful heir 

chronology and rank S-lOOe 
“King King Kloria,’’ game P-253, pic- 
ture P-283 

‘King Lear’, tragedy by Shakespeare' 
IC-22 

:: chronology and rank S-lOOe 
Kinglets, various tiny insect-eating 
birds K-22, color plate B-140 
‘King Log and King Stork’ A-28 
“King-Maker, The.” See in Index War- 
; wick, Riohard Neville, Earl of 


Kingman Beef, U. S. naval base in 
Pacific, 1100 mi. s. of Honolulu; 
1 sq, mi.; radio station. 

‘King of the Golden Blver', story by 
Huskin E-177 

King penguin P-109, 110, pioturea 
P-100, Z-221 

King Philip’s War (1075-76), led by 
King Philip, chief of Wampanoag 
Indians, against New England col- 
onists K-22-3 
Springfield burned S-264 
King rail H-36, picture H-35 
'King Kicliard II’, historical drama 
by Shakespeare, written about 1595, 
in which Richard's insincerity and 
partiality lead to Bolingbroke's 
ascension to throne (as Henry IV) 
and to Richard’s murder. 

‘King Blohard HI’, historical tragedy 
by Shakespeare written about 1606 ; 
plot woven about cynical, ruthless 
Richard, who perpetrates many 
deaths to gain desires ; slain in bat- 
tle; R-104 

Kings, eleventh and twelfth books of 
the Old Testament, usually written 
I Kings and II Kings, dealing with 
the period that embraces the reigns 
of all the kings of Israel except 
Saul and David. 

Kbig salmon S-IS 

King’s Bench (or Queen’s Bench), 
Court of, in England, deals chiefly 
with criminal cases C-386 
Kings Canyon National Park, In Cali- 
fornia N-22b, map C-28 
King’s Chapel, Boston B-202 
King’s College, N.Y., now Columbia 
University N-130 

King’s College, Toronto, now Univer- 
sity of Toronto T-lls 
Kings College, University of, at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Canada: Angli- 
can; founded 1780 at Windsor; 
royal charter 1802 ; moved to Hali- 
fax 1923; arts, science, theology. 
King’s evil. See in Index Scrofula 
Kingsford, IVilllnm (1819-98), Cana- 
dian engineer and historian, born 
England; surveyed Laohlne Canal; 
helped build Hudson River Railroad 
and Panama Railroad, was Domin- 
ion engineer in charge of St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes 
(‘History of Canada’ in 10 vols.). 
Klngstord-Smlth, Sir Cliarles E. (1897— 
1985), Australian aviator; com- 
pleted in 1930, at Oakland, Calif., 
world flight begun 1928 ; lost 1985 
on England to Australia flight; 
picture A-i3, table A-Ti 
King’s Highway, from New York City 
to Philadelphia R-116 
Kingsley, Cliarles (1819-76), English 
clergyman and author K-23, N-182 
quoted on Shakespeare S-lOOo 
sweatshop named by S-334 
Kingsley, Henry (1830—76), English 
novelist, brother of Charles Kings- 
ley (‘Kavenshoe’). 

Kingsley, Mary H. (1862-1900), Eng- 
lish author, ethnologist, niece of 
Charles Kingsley; wrote books on 
travels and studies in w. Africa. 
Kingsley, Sidney (born 1906), Amer- 
ican playwright; ‘Men in White', 
Pulitzer prize play (1934), about 
a city hospital ; ‘Dead End’, pungent 
drama of a tough gang of New 
York City boys. 

Kingsley Dam, in Nebraska, table 
D-357, 

Kings Mountain, ridge between North 
Carolina and South Carolina, 30 
- mi. s.w. of Charlotte, N.G.; victory 
of Americans' over British; October 
1780; made national military park 
in 1981; S-86i 8-216, T-48 


KINSTON 


King snake S-173, picture S-169 
Kingsport, Tenn., city on Holston 
River 88 mi. n.o. of Knoxville; 
pop. 14,404; leather, cement, books, 
lumber, brick, tile, paper, silk. 
King’s Road, or El Camlno Real, in 
California R-116, S-223 
King'ston, Charles Cameron (1860- 
1908), Australian statesman; pre- 
mier of South Australia 1893-99; 
Instrumental in passage of radical 
laws on woman suffrage, land, and 
labor questions. 

Kingston, Jamaica, on s. coast; cap- 
ital, chief port, and railroad center ; 
pop. 80,000; British naval base; 
seaplane harbor: map W-72b 
U. S. base near by J-181 
Kingston, N.Y., city on Hudson River, 
65 mi. s. of Albany; pop. 28,68.9; 
trade in coal, stone, brick, lime, 
cement, lumber, and farm products ; 
railroad shops, lace curtain mills; 
founded by Dutch 1652; first state 
constitutional convention and tem- 
porary cap. 1777 ; burned by British 
same year: map N-114 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, at n.s. end 
of Lake Ontario, historic city com- 
manding entrance to St. Lawrence 
Elver; pop. 23,439; K-23, map C-BOo 
Kingston, Pa., borough on Svtsque- 
hanna River 2 mi. n. of Wilkes- 
Barre: pop. 20,679; ooai, cigars, 
silk; railroad shops; site of stock- 
ade Forty Fort built in 1772. 
Ktngston-upon-HnU, also Hull, sea- 
port in n.o. England on Humber 
River; pop. 316,000; naval arsenal; 
fisheries; maps B-279, 270a 
Kingstown, Ireland. See in Index Dun 
Laoghaire 

KingsvUlo, Tex., town 35 mi. s.w. of 
Corpus Ghristi; pop. 7782; dairying 
center; headquarters of famous 
King Ranch (about 1,000,000 acres 
acquired by Richard King, a Rio 
Grande steamboat captain), first 
unit of which was established in 
1854; Texas College of Arts and 
Industries. 

Klngtehchen (Iclng-td-chen'), large 
mart of s.e. China, in province of 
Klangsl on river Chang; pop. more 
than 100,000; great porcelain cen- 
ter; map C-212 

King vulture, color plate B-130 
King 'William Land, in n.e. Greenland, 
map G-170 
Amundsen at A-190 
King William’s War (1689-97), colo- 
nial war in North America; part of 
great struggle against Louis XIV: 
K-23, W-103 

Captain Kidd, privateer K-IB 
Frontenac P-209 
Schenectady massacre S-S8 
Klnkajon (Oerooleptes caudivolvuJus) , 
small mammal of the raccoon fam- 
ily; common in tropical regions of 
the Americas ; feeds on honey, eggs, 
and small mammals; locally some- 
times called a “honey bear” ; often 
made a pet. 

Klnley, David (born 1861), American 
educator and , economist, born Scot- 
land; taught at Gouoher College, 
Baltimore, and University of Wis- 
consin; at University of Illinois 
after 1898, president 1920-80. 
Kinneret (kin-er’et), or Chlnncroth, 
Lake. See in Index Galilee, Sea of 
Kino (ke'nd), Eusebio, Jesuit mission- 
ary of 17th century, founder of mis- 
sions in American Southwest A-287, 
S-222 

first to see Casa Grande ruins N-21 
route through Arizona, map A-289 
Tuinacacori Monument N-ZZd 
Kinston, N.C., city on Neuse River 70 
ml. s.e. of Raleigh; pop. 15,388; 
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KINZIB, JOHN 


tobacco market; cotton, fertilize!', 
lumber, brick;, Kinston College ! 
(colored) ; state school for feeble- 
minded: mav N-ISO 
Kln'zlo, John (1763-1828), American 
pioneer, born Quebec, Canada; 
first white settler of Chicago: C-192 
Kloga, lake. In East Africa in Ugan- 
da Protectorate, map C-3S1 
ICliilen (chu'lSn) Mountains. See in 
Index Kjdlen Mountains 
Kioto, Japan. See in Index Kyoto 
Ki'own, Indian tribe, formerly rang- 
ing in Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Texas; now chiefly on reservation 
In Oklahoma; 1-61 
love songs F-135 

Kipchaks (Mp-chaTca'), branch of 
the Mongols known as the "golden 
horde" M-223 

Kip'llng:, John lockwood (1837-1911), 
British artist and educator; father 
of Rudyard Kipling K-24, 24a, 24S 
Kipling, Kudyiird (1865-1938), Eng- 
lish writer, famous for stories of 
India K-24-5, E-287 
books by and about K-26 
dedication to history of Irish Guards, 
quoted K-246 

elegy for Balestier quoted K-24a 
epitaph for Balestier, quoted K-2B 
journalist K-24, 24a 
‘Just So’ story of elephant, picture 
B-249 

limerick quoted lj-138 
‘Namgay Doola', quoted W-ISS 
Nobel prize winner (1907) K-246 
St. Nicholas contributor L-163, 
K-24a-6 

Kippered Iieri'lne, a herring which has 
been split, salted, dried, and smoked. 
Kip skins L-83 

Kirby, lloUlu (born 1874), American 
cartoonist, born Galva, 111. ; became 
magazine illustrator; cartoonist on 
Ne%o York Mail, New York Sun; 
political cartoonist. New York 
World 1914-31, on New York World 
Telegram 1931-39; won Pulitzer 
prize three times. 

Kirby, William (1817-1906), Cana- 
dian novelist, born in England; 
edited Niagara (Out.) Mail for 20 
years; collector of customs, Ni- 
agara, 1871-95 (‘The Golden Dog’; 
TJ. B.’, an epic poem; ‘Canadian 
Idylls’) ! C-68 

KirchholT IMrii'hof), Gustav Hebert 
(1824-87), German physicist; de- 
veloped spectrum analysis and dis- 
covered cesium and rubidium (with 
Bunsen) ; explained the Fraun- 
hofer lines 

spectroscople di.seoveries S-241 
Kirghiz (Mr-5es'), nomadic people of 
central Asia, of Turko-Tataric 
(Mongolian) race, ranging from 
borders of European Russia to w. 
China: A-330 
In Afghanistan A-29 
Kirghiz Soviet Soeiulist Kepublic, in 
: cent. A.sla: largely mountainous; 
area 76,062 sq. ml.; pop. about 
1,460,000; .stock raising, coal min- 
ing; cap. Frunze: T-16B 
Kirin (ke-rln'), Manchukuo, capital 
of Kirin province, s. e. Manchukuo; 
on Sungari River; trade center of 
large tobacco and timber areas; 
pop. about 130,000; ancient Mauehu 
capital : map M-49o 
Klcklareli (/tcrh-ld-?*d-Zd'), also Klrk- 
Killssa, vilayet' and town in Turkey 
in Europe; pop., vilayet, 175,000, 
scene of first important Bulgarian 
victory over Turks in Balkan War 
of 1912. - 

Kirli'stuU Abbey, at Leeds, England 
: L-93 

KlrksvUlo, Mo., city 170 mi. n.w. of 


St. Louis; pop. 10,080; seat of 
Adair County; shoes, printing and 
publi.shing; state teachers college 
College of Osteopathy 0-253 
Kirkuk (fcir-fcjfS;'), Iraq, town about 
150 mi. n. of Baghdad and connected 
to it by railroad; oil center; pop. 
about 20,000. Also, name of dis- 
trict, pop. about 92,000. 

Klrk'wall, cap. of Orkney Islands, 
important British base during 1st 
World War; pop. 4000; fine Nor- 
man-Gothic cathedral begun in 
1188: 0-251, map E-270a 
Kirkwood, Samuel Jordan (1813-94), 
American political leader, born 
Harford County, Md. ; Civil War 
governor of Iowa; U.S. senator, and 
secretary of the interior under Gar- 
field. 

Kirkwood, Mo., suburb of St. Louis; 
pop. 12,132; chiefly residential and 
trade city. 

Kirman, Persia. See in Index Ker- 
man 

Kiruna, Sweden, mining town n. of 
Arctic Circle S-337 

Klrunavara, mountain In Sweden i 
S-337 

Kli-ung'a, or Mfumbiro, chain of vol- 
canic mountains in Africa A-S8 
Kish, ancient city in lower Mesopo- 
tamia (Iraq), near the Euphrates, 

8 mi. e. of Babylon K -26 
excavations K-26, pictures A- 268 , 
T-121 

Klsliinev (kS-she-ngof'), Rumanian 
Chisinau (ke-shS-nH'u) , city in 
Bessarabia, 85 ml. n.w. of Odessa: 
pop. 116,000; agricultural center; 
ceded by Russia to Rumania after 
1st World War; returned to Ru.ssia 
1940; terrible pogroms (1903, 
1905) : map E-SZSe 
KisUadden, Maude. See Adams, Maude 
Klska Island, largest of Rat Islands, 
in Aleutians, map A-106 
2d World War W-nsg, 179 
Klsmayu (kis-mU-yg' ) , port of Italian 
Somaliland ; pop. 10,000 ; trade with 
interior ; fair harbor : map E-139 
Kiss (ftds), August (1802—65), Ger- 
man sculptor; well known for 
studies of animals (‘Mounted 
Amazon Attacked by a Tiger’). 
Kls'siramoe Biver, Florida, rises in 
lake of same name; flows s.e. 90 mi. 
to Lake Okeechobee: map F-112 
Klssliigen (kis'lng-en) , Germany, fa- 
mous spa in Bavaria, 60 mi. e. ot 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ; pop. 9000; 
salt springs known from 9th cent. 
Klsu'niu, Kenya Colony, a terminus 
of the Uganda Railway; on Lake 
Victoria: pop. 3000; the harbor por- 
tion is called Port Florence: map 
A-42a 

Kltai Gorod (Chinese city), part of 
Moscow M-264 

Kit-Cat Olul), famous 18th-century 
club In London including among 
members Addison, Steele, and other 
prominent writers and political 
leaders, all Whigs; named for tav- 
ern of Christopher Cat where meet- 
ings were held. 

Kitchen 

colonial A-168-9, picture A-109 
equipment B-267, C-352, piclures 
C-261, B-267 

‘‘Kitchen Cabiuet,” popular name ap- 
plied to group of men who (al- 
though they held no important of- 
fices) influenced President Jackson 
J-179 

Kitchener (formerly Berlin) , Ontario, 
Canada, manufacturing city 60 ml. 
s.w. of Toronto; pop. 80,793; furni- 
ture, clothing; wap, inset 0-606 
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KItch'ener of Khartum, Horatio Her- 
bert Kitchener, Earl (1850-1916), 
British general K-26, S-317 
Kitchener wheat, picture W-82 
Kitchen middens, refuse heaps of pre- 
historic settlements containing 
hones, shells, debris, and relics of 
industry and art'; valuable In study 
of life of early peoples; M-4B 
Kite K-28-S 

airplane compared with K-2S : ex- 
periments A-08 

box K-28; making, picture K-26 
China and Japan, kite-flying K-27, 
C-220-1 

former use by Weather Bureau 
K-26 

how to make and fly K-26, 28 
military use IC-27 
safety in flying S-2y 
why a kite flies K-28, picture K-27 
Kite, a bird of prey K-26. PI-247, 
picture H-246 

Kite balloons, or sausage balloons 
B-24, 31, picture B-27 
Kite’s Day, holiday in China K-27, 
C-220-1 

Kitksan (kit-ksan'), a Chimmesyan 
Indian tribe living on upper Skeena 
River, British Columbia, Canada. 
Kltool, a wood fiber B-250 
Kltson, Monry Hudson (born 1865), 
American sculptor, born Hudders- 
field, England; executed many 
public monuments: won medals at 
many expositions; his wife, Theo 
Alice Buggies Kitson (born 1871) 
also well-known sculptor. 
Kittatin'ny Mountains, range of the 
Appalachians; in New York known 
as Shawangunk, in New Jersey as 
Kittatlnny, In Pennsylvania gener- 
ally as Blue hut also as Kittatlnny 
and North Mts. 

Delaware Water Gap D-42 
New Jersey N-89, map N-BO 
Pennsylvania, map P-112 
Kitten ball B-B7 

Klttery Navy Yard. See in Index 
Portsmouth Navy Yard (N.H. ) 
Klt'tlwake, a gull (Rissa tridaotpla) 
which breeds in the Arctic regions 
and winters as far south as the 
Atlantic and Paolflo coasts of the 
United States; it is about 18 inches 
long and has white plumage with a 
pale bluish-gray mantle; hind toe 
is entirely absent or rudimentary; 
named from its cry. 

Kittredge, George Lyman (1860- 
1941), American educator and phi- 
lologist, born Boston ; graduated at 
Harvard and taught English there 
1888—1986; became profes.sor 1894; 
author of standard woi’ks on Eng- 
lish grammar and philology. 
Kittson, Norman Wolfred (1814—88), 
Canadian fur trader, born Chambly, 
Lower Canada; 1830 joined Amerl-. 
can Fur Company; 1844-54 main- 
tained a trading post at Pembina 
on Red River and did much to 
break monopoly of Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Klttul', a wood fiber B-260 : 

Kitty Hawk, N. C., small village in 
n.e. on strip of land between Albe- 
marle Sound and Atlantic Ocean 
where Wright brothers practised 
gliding and made first successful 
flight; W-1S4, A-69, picture A-69 
Kill Devil Hill, national memorial 
N-22e 

Klushu, Japan. See in Index Kyushu 
itlva (fce’vd), ceremonial room of 
Indians in s.w. U.S. A-293 
Klva, Lake, or Kivu, Lake, in e.-oen- 
tral Africa on e. border Congo 
.State; 60 miles long.; wap G-331 
KlwniilB clubs, organizations of busi- 
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ness, professional, and agricultural 
men for the rendering- of civic and 
social service to their communi- 
ties. The first ICiwanis club -was 
formed In Detroit in 1B15, and Ki- 
wanis International -was organized 
, In 1917, Bach club is made up of 
two members of each business or 
profession in the community. The 
motto of ICiwanis is "Wa build.” 
Hiivi UeS'iog), or apteryx, primitive 
New Zealand bird, related to ostrich 
Z-282, pwture Z-224 
cloak from feathers, picture N-135 
foot, picture B-129 

Klyonn'ga (1742-1816), Japanese 
color-print artist; figures, scenes. 
Klzil-Iriuftlc ir-fttUk*) Kiver 

(ancient name ITalys), in Asia Mi- 
nor, rises near border of Armenia 
and flows n. and w. into Black Sea; 
600 ml. long: maps B-lSl, B-8 
KJernif (cliS-rfilf), Halfdan (1815- 
88), Norwegian composer, famous 
for his songs ('Last Night') ; also 
wrote piano compositions; Influ- 
enced Norwegian national music. 
Kjaien (oh'AVgn) Monutnins, or Kiol- 
on Mountains, formerly Keel, be- 
tween Sweden and Norvvay N-171, 
171, map N-173 

Klabund (fcid-6ttnt'), pen name of 
Alfred Henschlce (1891-1928), 
German author of lyrics, novels, 
dramas; in hi.s short life made im- 
portant contribution to German 
literature; among his plays are 
TCirchbltltenfest' . with Japanese 
setting- and Chinese play 'Ifreide- 
kreis’; novels, mainly on historical 
. subjects, include 'Mohammed', 
*PJotr‘, and 'Borgia*. 

Klagonfurt (fcid'pJw-Airt), Germany, 
important manufacturing city in 
s. Ostmark (Austria) ; pop. 30,000; 
chief city of Klagenfurt region (800 
SQ. mi.) -which voted to remain in 
Austria after 1st World War 
plebiscite area, map B-18 
Klamath Falls, Ore., city at junction 
of Klamafh and Lost fivers, 20 ml. 
n, of California line; in rich farm- 
ing, dairying, and live-stock raising 
region; pop. 16,497; lumber and 
lumber products; map 0-248 
Klamatli (.hl&'m&th) Indians, a tribe 
occupying Klamath Indian Eeser- 
vation (1360 sg. mi.) In a, Oregon, 
Klamatli River, 180 mi. long, rising in 
Upper Klamath Lake in s. Oregon 
and flowing through n. California 
into Pacific, map 0-28 
Klaproth (fclap'rdt), Martin Heinrich 
(1748-i81'7), German chemist and 
mineralogist; his research led to 
discovery of uranium and zircon- 
'\'ium.,' 

Klar River, Short stream in s. of 
. Scandinavian peulnsuia ; flows into 
Lake- Wenner: map N-173 
Klaus, Karl K. (1796-1864), Russian 
chemist and biologist,, fllsooverer 
; of ruthenium; inveBtlgated flora 
; .and fauna of Volga steppes, 
Klauaenhurg . (.klou'sSn~iifrk)i : See in 
. Indete CIuJ-'. . - 

Klfiher (fcid-ljdi''), Jean Baptiste 
(17 53-1800 ) , French, Bevolutionary 
general, one of greatest of epoch; 
assassinated while subjugating 
-Egypt. ■ -■ 

Klcbs waps), Bdwiii (1834-1913), 
pathologist, born Konlgsberg, Ger- 
many; professor at Bern, Wttrz- 
burg, Prague, Zurich, and Rush 
Medical College, Chicago; known 
.1 for work in pathology of infectious 
. - diseases: disoovured diphtheria 
.iihaeillua 1883, : 


Klee (SIS), Paul (1879-1940), Ger- 
man-Swiss surrealist painter ; one 
of leaders in Dadaistic movement; 
■work suggestive of primitive art 
or child art. 

Kleiber (fcit'&er), Erich (born 1890), 
Austrian orchestra conductor; gen- 
eral director Berlin Staatsoper; 
guest conductor Now York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Klein, Julius (born 1886), American 
commercial expert, born San JosS, 
Calif. : studied history and eco- 
nomics in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica; taught at Harvard UniV6r.slty; 
director U.S. Bureau Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 1921-29; as- 
sistant secretary of commerce 
1929-33. 

Klcfflt ikliat), Heinrich von (1777— 
1811), German romantic dramatist 
and poet, now given high rank, but 
not recognized during his life; com- 
mitted suicide (‘Penthesllea’, trag- 
edy; "Tile Broken Pitcher', com- 
edy; ‘Michael Kohlhaas’, story of 
time of Luther), 

Klonieiitans, a group of tribes in Bor- 
neo, whose members are generally 
intelligent and well built. 

Klcmm, French airplane, picture A-66 

Klorlt, Michel de (1834-1923), Dutch 
architect, Identlfled with modern 
movement in the Netherlands; ob- 
tained decorative effects with brick 
and tile; especially noted for munl- 

j cipal buildings and a housing 
project in Amsterdam. 

Klovo (kla'va), Germany, also 
Cloves, town in Rhine province of 
Prussia, near frontier of Holland; 
formerly cap. of duchy of Cleves; 
pop. 22,000; castle associated with 
the legend ‘Knights of the Swan’, 
Immortalized in Wagner’s ‘Lohen- 
grin’. 

Kllkltat (fcWfc'i-fdf), a Shahaptlan 
tribe of Indians in Washington 
state. 

Klinger (hllng’Sr), Friedrich Maxi- 
milian von (1752-1831), German 
dramatist, born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maln, Germany; Important 
figure of the ‘‘Storm and Stress' 
(Sturm und Drang) period of Ger- 
man romanticism which was named 
from his drama of that title; other 
works: ‘Die Zwlllinge’ (The Twins) 
and ‘Fausts Leben, Thaten und 
HBlIenfahrt’ (Faust’s Life, Deeds, 
and Journey to Hell). 

Klinger, Max (1857-1920), German 
painter, sculptor, and etcher. His 
works are highly personal, subjec- 
tive, morbidly imaginative, and in 
defiance of conventional forms. The 
sculptures ‘Salome* and ‘Cassan- 
dra’ are typical. One of his most 
renowned Works is statue of Bee- 
thoven, in marble, ivory, gold, plati- 
num, and bronze. 

Klon'dike, a gold-mining district in 
Yukon Territory, Canada K-29, 
Y-214 

Klondike River, Yukon Territory, 
Canada K-29 

Klopstock (kWp'sMek), Frloarleh 
Gotmob (1724-1803), German 
epic, lyric, and dramatic poet; 
deeply religious and patriotic; 
sought to restore ancient German 
spirit; had great influence in his 
own time and Is still venerated for 
his lofty .seriousness, though little 
read today (The Messiah’ ; ‘Odes’). 

Kllick (Iclftk), Alexander von (1846— 
1984), Prussian general and field 
marshal . ■ 

first battle of Marne W‘-164, M-66 

Kliitolievskaya (klu~oli6t'ska-ya), or 
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Kluehef, active volcano In Kam- 
chatka, Siberia; 16,180 ft. 
Knapweed (nap' wed), a perennial 
plant (Oentaiirea nigra) of com- 
posite family, native to Europe but 
now common to North America. 
Grows to 2 ft. ; leaves ianee-sliaped, 
to 6 in. long. Small flowers rose- 
puiple. Also called hardheads. 
Knee-jerk, a simple reflex R-63 
Knelpi) (Icnlp), Sebastian (1821-97), 
German priest known for special 
water cure, which included walking 
barefooted, in wet grass and on 
snow ('My Water Cure’), 

Knoisel (kni'siel), Franz (1865- 
1926), violinist and musical con- 
ductor, born Bucharest, Rumania, 
of German parents; founder and 
first violinist of famous Kneisel 
Quartet. 

Knelier (nel'er), Sir Godfrey (1648- 
1723), court painter to Charles II 
and succeeding English sovereigns 
to time of George I ; born Germany, 
Kniek'erbockor, Dledrieh, pretended 
author of Washington Irving’s bur- 
lesque history of New York city. 
The Knickerbockers were an old 
Dutch family, and the name is 
now commonly applied to descend- 
ants of the original Dutch settlers 
of New York. 

‘Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York’, by Washington Irving. 

Knife, as tool T-110-11, piatograph 
T-llOo 

Stone Age, picture S-29S 
use In camping C-45 
Knife and fork K-88. See also in In- 
dex Cutlery 

Knife edge, in weighing machines 
W-66 

KnlEht, Charles R. (born 1874), 
painter arid sculptor, born Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; favorite subjects animals and 
birds, prehistoric men and animals: 
pictures C-118, 119 
Knight, Laura, English painter; spe- 
cializes in portraying with charm 
and realism life of the stage , and 
circus; -Wife of Harold Knight (born 
1874), a portrait painter; made 
Dame Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire 1929. 
Knighthood K-20-S1, piotwes K-29. 
30 

armor A-S04 
castle 0-62-5 

B'rolsSart's 'Chronicles' P-209 
heraldry H-281 

King Arthur and his Round Table 
A-316-18, R-169-60: Sir Galahad 
G-1, piotMre K-SOo 
orders of knighthood D-S5: crusad- 
ing orders C-406-7, C-404; papal 
orders D-35 

romances R-127: burlesqued by Cer- 
vantes C-136 
title and rank D-S4 
tournaments K-30-1 
Knights Hospitalers of St. John (cru- 
sading order) C-406, 407 
Malta, Knights of M-43, C-407: 

shield P-08, , Color Plate P-89 
.Rhodes, Knights: of. R.-99: shield 
- P-98i color ptofe P-S9 
shield P-98, color plate P-89 
Tripoli L-1216 

Knigiits of ColvinvhuB, Roman Catholic 
fraternal organization K-31 
Knights of Labor, Q.a, L-44-44a, 
P-293 

Labor Day L-46 , 

Knigiils of Malta, cni.sading order, 
originally Knights Hospitalers of 
St. .John M-43. C-407 
shield F-9B, color plate F-8 9 
Knights of I’ythlas, fraternal society 
: .vD-10'. . . 
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of Xtliodos 11-99 
shieJcl F-98, coZor pZafe B’-89 
Knigrlits of St. Gregory, order ■ of 
knighthood under patronage of St. 
Gregory I, founded 1831 hy Pope 
Gregory XVI, originally to reward 
service of citizens of Church states ; 
now granted to members of any 
faith or country who.se services 
benefit the Vatican and religion. 
Knights of St. John, or Ho8i>itaIers. 
See in Index Knights Hospitalers of 
St. John 

Knights of the Golden Circle C-256 
Knights of the Bound Table R-1B9-60, 
A-315-16 

Galahad G-1, pictures A-31B, 316, 
K-30a 

'Idylls of the King’ T-52: quoted 
R-162 

King Arthur A-31B~16 
Launcelot G-1, picture L-119 
Knight’s tale. In ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
C-161 

Knights Tcmidar, a Masonic order; 
based on traditions of the crusad- 
ing order; membership open only 
to Masons who have taken Royal 
Arch degree. 

Knights Templars (crusading order) 
C-406, 404 
bankers B-43 
Temple in London;L-187 
Knipe, Bmllle Benson (born 1870), 
American author and Illustrator, 
born Philadelphia, Pa. ; with her 
husband, Alden Arthur Kuipe, de- 
picts American hi.storioal scenes In 
flctiofi for girls ('Maid of ’78'; 
‘l/uoky Sixpence’; 'Maid of Old 
Manhattan’ ) . 

Knlpholla (nip-kd'/i-d), a genus of 
perennial plants of the Illy family, 
native to Africa, Root is a bulb; 
leaves long, grasslike; flowers 
small, tubular, densely clustered 
at top of smooth, tall .stem, shad- 
ing from yellow to .orange, or coral, 
rarely white; also called tritoina, 
red-hot-poker plant, toroh-llly, or 
flame-flower. 

Knitted goods K-31, 33, T-71 
Knitting machine K-31-3 
Jacquard attachment S-269 
Knobstone Escarpment, In Indiana 
1-45 

Knockout, In boxing B-208 
"Knockout drops,’’ name given to cer- 
tain hypnotic drugs N-12 
Knossus, Crete. See in Index 
Cnossus 

Knot, a nautical unit for measuring 
a ship's speed Ij-179, table W-dl 
Knot, a sandpiper S-173 
Knotroot. See in Index Stachys 
Knots, hitches, and splices K-33-7 
used in rug making B-172 
Knotty pine. See in Index Lodgepole 
pine 

Knotweed, jolntweed, or smartwood, 
common trailing weeds comprising 
the genus Polyponum ol the buck- 
wheat family; jointed stems, long 
grasslike leaves, and small white, 
rose, or green flowers. 

Knowles, liUciuB James (1819-84), 
American Inventor, born ’Worcester,, 
Mas.s. ; devised a safety steam 
boiler feed regulator, several models 
of steam engines, and many loom 
improvements. 

Know Nothing party, U.S. P-292 
“Know then thyself, presume not God 
to scan’’ (Pope) P-303 
"Know thyself,’’ the motto of Socrates. 
Knox, Henry (1750-1806), American 
Revolutionary general, born Bos- 
ton; oonimander of artillery forces; 
trusted adviser of 'Washington, and 


directed many successful operations 
for him ; started military school 
which later became West Point; 
secretary of war (1786-94), first 
under Continental Congress, later 
under Washington as first presi- 
dent. 

Knox, John (15067-73). Scottish 
Protestant leader K-S7 
Edinburgh house and church E-156 
"Knoxlan’’ Puritans P-369 
Knox, John Jay (1828—92), American 
financier; author of Coinage Act 
of 1873 which dropped silver dollar 
from coinage ; had been comptroller 
of the treasury and president Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic. 

Knox, Philander Chase (1853—1921), 
American lawyer and statesman, 
born Brownsville, Pa.; tT.S. attor- 
ney general 1901-04 under Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt ; secretary of 
state 1909-13 under Taft; senator 
from Pennsylvania after 1913 
Roosevelt and the trusts R-151 
Knox, Bose Bell (born 1879), author 
of chlldi'en's books; born Alabama; 
authentic stories of life in the 
South (‘Boys and Sally down on a 
Plantation’ ; ‘Footlights Afloat’ ) . 
Knox, (William) Franklin (born 
1874), American newspaper man 
and politician, born Boston, Mass. ; 
editor and publisher the Chicago 
Daily News; Republican nominee 
for vice-president of U.S., 1986; 
appointed secretary of the navy In 
F. D. Roosevelt's cabinet 1940. 
Knox College, at Galesburg, 111.; 
founded 1887; non-seotarlan ; arts 
and .sciences; Lombard College 
merged with it 1980. 

Knox College, Toronto, Canada. See 
in Index Toronto, University of 
Knoxville, Tenn., city in e. on Ten- 
nessee River, distributing point for 
surrounding agricultural region ; 
pop. 111,580; entrance to Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park Is 
near by ; offices of Tennessee Valley 
Authority are here. James White, 
Revolutionary War captain, was 
first permanent settler on site of 
city in 1786. William Blount, gov- 
ernor of the "territory south of the 
Ohio,” made this his headquarters. 
Town was laid out 1792 and named 
after Gen. Henry Knox. First cap- 
ital of Tennessee (1796-1812, 1817- 
19). Scene of desperate fighting 
during Civil War, Governor Blount’s 
mansion is now a museum ; McCIung 
collection of history and genealogy 
of southern states is hou-sed In 
Lawson McGhee Library. Univer- 
sity of 't'ennesseo, Knoxville Col- 
lege for Negroes: T-44-6, map T-48 
state university, picture T-47 
Knubcl, Frederick Hermann (born 
1870), American Lutheran clergy- 
man, born New York City; founder 
and pastor Church of Atonement, 
New York City; president United 
Lutheran Church In America. 
Knudsen, William S. (born 1880), 
American industrial executive,, 
born Denmark ; removed to New 
York 19(10 ; .president General 
Motors 1987-40; appointed member 
National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission 1940 : made member of War 
Production Board, 1942, in charge 
production for War Dept. 

Knurl, a tool T-110 
Knut (Icnpt), Cnut, or Canute (994— 
1036), king of jDknes and Nor- 
wegians, ruler of England 1016-36 
C-79 

Koa (Tco'd), a tree (Aoaoio Icoa) 
found In Hawaii ; timber valuable 
for building and cabinetwork; bark 
used. In taflnlng. , 
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Koida (7cd-a’ld), a tree-dwelling Aus- 
tralian marsupial about 2 ft. long 
K-2, A-372, picture Z-224 
food of, in captivity Z-223 
Kobe Utd'ba), or Hiogo-Kobe, Japan, 
important seaport In s. of island of 
Honshu, 20 mi. w. of Osaka; . twin 
port with Osaka; liop. 970,000; 
silk trade; shipbuilding, metal and 
rubber rai'rs.; 0-262, maps J-186, 
A-332& 

Kobenhavn Ihii^ben-lidv'n) , Danish 
name of Copenhagen. See in Index 
Copenhagen 

Ko'bcrgcr, or Koburger, Anton 
(14407-1513), German printer- 
publisher; introduced printing in 
Nuremberg; e.stablished agencies in 
all parts of Europe to sell books; 
developed style of book binding 
still associated with name ; T-173— 4 
books printed by others B-190 
Koblenz, Germany. See in Index 
Coblenz 

Ko’bold, or gnome. In German folk- 
lore, a teasing, mischievous elf P-3 
cobalt named for C-290 
KocacU Ueo-ja-a'lS'), Turkey. See in 
Index Nioomedla 

Koch (kdK), John Peter (born 1870), 
Danish Arctic explorer; 1912-13 led 
expedition over inland ice of Green- 
land 

route, map G-176 

Koch, Karl (1809-79), German bota- 
nist and traveler; professor of 
botany University of Jena; made 
scientific re.searoh6s In Russia, also 
In the Orient. 

Koch, Bobort (1843-1910), German 
physician and bacteriologist; stud- 
ied tuberculosis, cholera, and tropi- 
cal fevers; originated tuberculin 
treatment ; 1906 Nobel prize winner 
in medicine 

anthrax germ discovered by G-78 
Koebanowski (kd-Kdli-df'skS), Jim 
(1680-84), Polish humanistic poet; 
wrote in Latin and Polish; con- 
tributed greatly to develdpm6,nt of 
his native language; translation 
of Psalms In verse considered finest 
in Polish. 

Kochor (.kdK’er), Emil Theodor 
(1841-1917), Swiss surgeon, first 
to operate successfully for exoph- 
thalmic goiter; 1909 Nobel prize 
winner In medicine. 

Koclila iko'ld-A), an annual plant of 
the goosefoot family, native to 
Eurasia. Grows 1 to .5 ft, high, 
forming an oval or pyramidal plant 
of bright green which turns. In one 
variety, to brilliant scarlet in 
autumn j leaves and flowers tiny. 
Also called burning-bush, belve- 
dere, and summer-cypress but not 
to be confused with the true 
burning-bush, a splndle-tree. See 
in Index splndle-tree 
Kodachrome, in photography P-186 
Kodak, trade name for a camera. Bee 
in Index Camera 

Koddly ikC-dd'ye), Zoltdn (born 
1882), Hungarian composer; pro- 
fessor theory and composition at 
Budapest Academy of Music after 
1907; intense interest In Hungarian 
and Slovak folk-songs; own works,' 
which are modern and original, 
often contain folk-song material; 
symphonies, , chamber, and. piano 
music. 

Kodiak (7(d(Z-J/dfc':) bear n-89 
Kodiak Island, dr Kadiak Isliuul, off 
coast of Alaska, s. of Cook Inlet; 
too ml. long and 50 ml. wide; 
salmon fisheries; growing agricul- 
tural and grazing industries ; U.g. 
naval base; chief ■ town . Kodiak 
(pop. 864): A-102, mop A-105 
Russian outpost in' 1784 A-103 


(l=French «, German il; (jem, po;t7;in, then; ft=:Frenoh nasal (Jeaji)"; g7i=French j (a in azure) ; s:=German guttural ah 
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Kodokj formerly Jraslioda, town in 
Anglo-Beyptian Sudan, on upper 
Nile; oeoupation by French 1898 
(the "Fashoda incident”) angered 
British; adjustment led to mutual 
support of the two countries in 
African affairs; renamed Kodolt 
1904: map E-197 

Koelil (IcuZ), Hermann (1888—1938), 
German aviator A-74, •picture A-73 
Koenig (fcfi'mte), Friedrich (1774- 
1833), German inventor P-348 
Koga, Mine! chi (horn 1885), Japanese 
admiral ; succeeded Yamomoto as 
commander in chief of the navy, 
1943; had important rOle in seizure 
of Honfe Kong and the Philippines. 
Kohlnoor (fto-l-npr'), a famous dia- 
mond among English crown jewels 
D-62, L-184, pictures D-62, 83 
K8hler (kA'ler), Wolfgang (horn 
1887), psychologist, chief exponent 
of Gestalt School, and investigator 
into animal behavior P-362 
Kohlrabi (S;oi'rd-Sf), vegetable of the 
cabbage type C-1, picture C-2 
when and how to plant G-13 
Koliand Xko-k&nt'), U.S.S.R., trade 
center in Uzbekistan 350 mi, e. of 
Bokhara; pop. 85 , 000 ; map A-3326 
Ko'komo, Ind., manufacturing city on 
Wildcat Hiver, 50 mi. n. of In- 
dianapolis; pop. 33,795; iron, steel, 
and brass products, stoves, auto- 
mobile accessories : map 1-46 
Koko Nor. . lake in central Asia, in 
n.e. Tibet A-324 

Kokoschka (kd-lc6sh'kd) , Oskar 
(born 1888), Austrian modernist 
painter, identified with German ex- 
pressionists ; first painted portraits, 
later vigorous, landscapes. 
Koh-saghyz, Russian dandelion, source 
of rubber R-ieOa 

Koksoak River, in n.e. Quebec; flows 
into Ungava Bay; map C-60o 
Kola nut. See in Indem Cola nut 
Kola Peninsula, a mountainous pen- 
insula of Russia between the Arctic 
Ocean and the White Sea; 50,000 
sq, ml. Its n. coast, called the 
Murmah Coast, has several ioe-free 
ports 

Murman Coast R-179 
Kolbe (ledl'fiS), Georg (born 1877), 
German sculptor; best known for 
small bronze figures, simple and 
severe in design, suggestive of ideal 
Greek sculpture. 

Kolchak {kdl-ohdk^) , Vladimir V,, Ad- 
miral (1875-1920), former imperial 
Russian naval offloer; headed Omsk 
government (November 1917-Jan- 
uary 1920), recognized by Supreme 
Gounoll as de /oof o Russian govern- 
ment ; organized Siberian anti- 
Bolshevik army 

anti-Bolshevlk leader Wt 174, 175 
Kolln (fcfil'fn), Germany, Bohemian 
town on Elbe River', 80 mi. e. of 
Prague; pop. 19,000; Austrians de- 
feated Frederick II of Prussia 
(1757), securing evacuation of 
Bohemia. 

KoUn'sky, name given to the fur of a 
: weasel found in Siberia and China; 

: used in furriery; hair, short, color 
dark brown ; trade names red 
sable, Siberian mink, tartar sable. 
Kbllu Ckiiln), medieval German city, 
now a part of Berlin B-99a 
KUIn (fcUlm), Germany. See in Zndex 
' Cologne 

Kol Nldre (fcdl nid’rd), song of the 
Aewish religious ritual, sung at 
^evening service on the Day of 
. Atonement (Yom Klppur) ; written 
! in Aramaic; opening words, Kol 
: Nidre, mean “All vows.” 

Kol'oknl, Czar, the great bell in the 
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Moscow Kremlin B-93, piotures 
B-BS, M-BBi 

Kolozsvar. See in Index Cluj 
Koltsof (kdlt-sSf), Alexis Vasllcvitch 
(1808-42), Russian lyric poet, 
called the "Russian Burns” ; author 
of numerous songs and ballads in 
the stylo of the folk-song. 

Koiudrno (fco'wtdr-nd), Hungary, 
also Komarom or Komorn, town on 
Danube River 60 ml. s.e. of Brati- 
slava; pop. 18,000; surrendered to 
Austrians (1849) after brilliant 
defense in Hungarian revolution; 
grain and timber trade. 

Komen'ski, or Comenius, Johann Amos 
(1592-1670), Moravian bishop and 
educator E-i79 

picture book for children L-157 
Konmiander Islands, or Commander 
Islands, group of islands In Bering 
Sea, belonging to Russia 
fur seals S-69 

Komo'do, small Island in Bast Indies 
between Sumbawa and Flores 
giant lizard 1.-171: discovery E-346 
Kom'roff, Manuel (born 1890), Amer- 
ican novelist, born New York City; 
his romantic novel 'Coronet' traces 
decline of aristocracy from 17 th 
century to modern times ; also wrote 
‘The Grace of Lambs’, short stories, 
and ‘Juggler’s Kiss’, novel. 
Komsomalsk, city in e. Siberia on 
Amur River; coal and iron and 
steel; pop. 70,000: map A-332i) 
Kondourlotis, or Condnurintis (kQn- 
dor-e-6'tia) , Paul (1855-1036), first 
president of Greek Republic (1924- 
29); commander Greek fleet, Bal- 
kan War 1912-13., 

Koiidylls (.kdn-dd'Us) , George (1880- 
1930), Greek general and poli- 
tician; overthrew Pangalos gov- 
ernment by coup d’Stat, 1926, but 
resigned in same year. 

Ko'nel, an alloy A-133 
Kongo. See in Index Congo State 
KfiniggrSfz (kH-niK-greta'}, Ger- 
many, Czech Hradec KrillovO (hrd'~ 
dets kra'le-va) , city of Bohemia, 65 
mi. e. of Prague; pop. 86 , 000 ; 13th- 
century cathedral ; varied manu- 
factures; Sadowa, or KBnlggrfitz, 
battlefield (1866) In Austro- 
Prusslan War near by 
results of battle G-7S 
KUnlgsherg (fcfi'nto-bdra:), Germany, 
fortified seaport, cap. of Bast Prus- 
sia, on Pregel River, 4 ml, from 
mouth; pop. 340,000; varied manu- 
factures; famous univensity; bom- 
barded by Russians in 1914: G-67, 
map G-66 

Ktinlgshiitte (klt'niKs-hil-t'ii) , Silesia. 

See in lade® Krolewska Huta 
Konoye (kd-nO-e}, Vrince Fuiuimaro 
(bom 1891), Japanese statesman; 
as premier of Japan 1937-88 and 
1940-41, largely responsible for 
fascist policies in Japan. 

Konstanz, Germany, or Oon'stanoe, 
city of Baden on Lake Constance at 
efflux of Rhine; pop. 36,000; one of 
oldest towns in Germany; many 
fine old buildings: map S-3B1 
Kon'ti, Isidore (1862—1938), American 
sculptor, born Vienna; monumental 
decorative work for Chicago World’s 
Fair (1893), and other expositions. 
Konya (ko'ne-a), Turkey, city in 
Asia Minor about ISO ml. s. of 
Ankara; pop. 52,000; anelent Icon- 
ium; became Seljuk capital 1097; 
taken by Frederick Barbarossa 
1190; annexed to Turkey In l6th 
century; famous medieval orchards; 
carpets, textiles: map A-332!) 
Kbo'doo, or Kudu, one of the largest 
of African; antelopes, having a 
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white stripe down the back and a 
or 10 vertical stripes descending 
from it down the sides; male has 
long horns twisted into an open 
spiral. 

Kookaburra (.k%ik' d-hur-a) , an Aus- 
tralian bird A-372 

Koort (kort), Jan (born 1883), 
Bsthonlan sculptor in granite, 
marble, and wood: works include 
sculptures in memory of the dead 
in Esthonian War of Independence ; 
finely executed character heads. 
Koos, Leonard Vincent (born 1881), 
American educator, born Chicago; 
professor of secondary education. 
University of Minnesota, 1919-29, 
University of Chicago since; made 
important studies of the junior col- 
lege (‘The Junior High School'; 
'The .Tunlor College’). 

Koo'tenay Indians, or Kutcnnl In- 
dians, two tribes of the Kltunahan 
stock, one living in Montana, the 
other in British Columbia. 

Kootenay National Fark, a Canadian 
park in s. British Columbia N-23 
Kootenay River, tributary of Colum- 
bia River; 400 mi. long, rises in 
Canadian Bookies, flows s. into 
Monta'na and Idaho and back into 
British Columbia through wild pic- 
turesque region: B-246 
Ko'peck, Russian minor coin; a hun- 
dredth part of a ruble. 

Koran', sacred book of Mohammedans 
K-38, M-214 

children learning, picture B-166 
influence on Arabic language A-242 
Kors® (IcBr'chi), also Korltsa, town 
In s.e. Albania; pop. 23,000; in fer- 
tile agricultural region. 

Korcula. See in Index Curzola 
Kordofnn (k6r-il6-fdn') , a province 
in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Africa; 
about 147,100 sq. ml.; pop. 1,260,- 
000 ; cap. BI Obeid; fine gum forests. 
Kore'a, or Chosen, also Tyosen, penin- 
sula of e. Asia between the Sea of 
Japan and the Yellow Sea; 84,738 
sq. mi.; pop. 23,000,000; a province 
of Japanese Empire; cap. Seoul: 
K-S8-40, maps J-186, A-332?i 
ginseng G-88 

history K-S8, 40: Russo-Japanese 
War R-198 
kite flying K-27 

Korea, Strait of, separates Korea from 
rest of Japan and unites Sea of 
Japan with Bast China Sea; Rus- 
sian naval power destroyed here 
by Japanese In 1905. 

Korin ikd'rin'), Ogata (1658—1716), 
Japanese painter and laoquerer; 
work superbly decorative and 
graceful ; excelled in idealized 
flower studies; used white metal 
and mother-of-pearl in lacquers 
('Waves at Matsushima’, screen 
in Boston Museum). 

Korln'thos, Greece. See in Index 
Corinth 

Korltsa (fcfi'rdt-sS), Albanian KorsB, 
town In s.e. Albania; pop. 23,000; 
In fertile agricultural region. 

Korn, Arthur (born 1870), German 
scientist 1-117 

KBrner (k'dr'ner), Karl Theodor 
(1791-1813), German poet and 
patriot; roused his countrymen by 
his patriotic , songs ; died fighting 
against Napoleon. 

Kornfeld, Paul (born 1889), German 
writer of expressionistic plays ( ’The 
Seduction’; 'Heaven and Hell’). 
Korngoia ikdrn'gdlt), Erich Wolf- 
gang (born 1897), Austrian com- 
poser, born Brfinn (now in 
Germany);, showed remarkable 
precocious talent; at age of 11 


Key-— o4pe, dt, feir, Cdst, .whi;tt, fffll; me, ydt, fdm. there; ice, bit; row, won, fdr, not, dp; oiJre, bfit, r^de, f^ill, bfirn; 
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composed opera 'The Snowman’, 
produced In 'Vienna; later works 
for orchestra, stage, and piano 
showed development in command 
of material ('Sinfonletta' for or- 
chestra; 'Die Todte Stadt’, opera). 
Kor’nilof, Iiaurue Georgievich (1870- 
1918), Russian general, commanded 
in Galician campaign during 1st 
World War; his unsuccessful 
mutiny against Iterensky (1917) 
prepared way for later Bolshevik 
victory ; killed in battle against Red 
army while leading Volunteer army 
in "ice flight” in the Kuban. 
Koroseal, a synthetic plastic P-246 
Kortrljli:, Belgium. See in Index 
Courtral 

Eorzeniowskl (Ico-shen-ydff'sM), Teo- 
dor Josef Konrad, original name of 
Joseph Conrad C-341 
Kos, or Cos (fcos), island in Aegean 
Sea, w. of Asia Minor; area 111 
sq. ml.; pop. 20 , 000 ; settled by 
Dorian Greeks in ancient times, be- 
came famous for healing springs 
and temple of Aesculapius; birth- 
place of Apelles and Hippocrates; 
important archeological findings ; 
ceded by Turkey to Italy after 1st 
World War; exports grapes and 
sultana raisins. 

Kosciusko (kds-i-us'kd), or Kos- 
ciuszko, Thaddeus (1746—1817), Pol- 
ish general and patriot K-40 
monument at Cracow, picture P-276 
statue at West Point M-172 
Kosciusko, Mount, in Australian Alps, 
New South Wales, highest peak in 
Australia (7328 ft.). 

Itoshor (.ko'shSr), Jewish term for 
food made ceremonially clean ac- 
cording to Mosaic law; especially 
applied to meat slaughtered in a 
way insuring complete bleeding. 
Koshtantau (.kdah-tan-tou') , Mount, 
one of highe,st peaks in Caucasus 
range (16,875 ft.). 

Kogloe. See in Index XZa.sBa. 

KosToff, Peter K. (1803-1936), Rus- 
sian archeologist; discovered re- 
mains of a forgotten empire in n. 
Mongolia in 1928. 

Kosovo (fcd'sd-ud), Yugoslavia, also 
PoUo, plain in s.w. near Prizren 
battle (1389) T-102 
Kos'sutli, Ijouis (1803—94), Hungar- 
ian patriot K-40-1 

Kostelanotz, Andrd (born 1901), 
American orchestra conductor, 
horn in Russia; came to United 
States 1922; married Lily Pons, 
soprano ; won popularity as orches- 
tra conductor for Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Kos'ter, Laurens Janszoon. See in 
Index Coster, Laurens Janszoon 
Koto iko'to), a Japanese harp con- 
sisting of a long box over which are 
stretched 13 strings,, each with a 
bridge; played with both hands and 
tuned by shifting the bridges. 
Kotor Xhd'tOr), Yugoslavia, or Cat- 
taro, fortified town on Gulf of Ko- 
tor, inlet of Adriatic; pop. 5000, 
excellent harbor: mops A-381, B-18 
Kotor, Gulf of, or Cattaro, Gulf of, 
on Adriatic, picture Y-213 
Kotzebue (.kdt'sH-hQ) , August Prled- 
rlohvon (1701-1819), German play- 
wright, extraordinarily prolific and 
popular all over Europe; best- 
known play translated as 'The 
Stranger’. 

Koumls, or kumiss, a fermented drink 
made from milk M-173 
Konssevitsky (kQ-sS-vet'sIce'), Serge 
(born 1874), Russian-Amerioan 
musical conductor, born Tver, Rus- 
sia; first became known as double- 
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bass soloist in Imperial Theatre Or- 
chestra ; organized own orehe-stra 
and made concert tours ; conducted 
orchestras in most of the European 
countries; conductor Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra since 1924. 
Kovalevsky (kS-vd-lcf'ske') , Sonya or 
Sophie (1850-91), Rii-ssian mathe- 
matician, genius in mathematical 
treatment of mechanical and other 
problems; professor of mathemat- 
ics, University of Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1884 until death. 

Kovno (kdv'no), Lithuania. See in 
Index Kaunas 

Koweit ik6~%o6,t'), Kuweit, or Kuwait, 
sheikdom, under British protection, 
in n.e. Arabia, on n.w. coast of 
Persian Gulf; about 1930 sq. mi.; 
pop. 60,000; exports pearls, honses, 
wool; cap. and seaport, Koweit: 
A-23'7, 238, maps A-242, A-332b-0 
Kow'loon', small peninsula and port of 
China opposite Hong Kong H-332, 
333, picture H-214 
Kowtow (.ko-tou'y, origin of terra 
C-2213 

Kozak, a Russian folk-dance, picture 
P-133 

Kraals (.krdls), native villages in Af- 
rica, pictures A-35, 40, S-200 
Kraepclln (.kra'pe-Un) , Emil (1850- 
1927), German psychiatrist, profes- 
sor at University of Munich; re- 
vised classification of mental dis- 
eases; analyzed fatigue process. 
Krafft tkriift), or Kraft, Adam 
(about 1455-1509), principal Ger- 
man sculptor of late Gothic period; 
work robust, picturesque, and real- 
istic : S-58 

Kraft paper P-61, P-220 
Kralt (krUt), or Croit, a snake S-171 
Itrajova (krd-vS'va), or Craiova, 
Rumania, trading and manufactur- 
ing town 110 ml. w. of Bucharest; 
pop. 76,000: map B-18 
ICrakatoa XJcrii-ha-tO'd) , small vol- 
canic Island in East Indies between 
Java, and Sumatra 
eruption of (1883) V-382, P-lOBd 
Krakdw, Poland. See in Index Cra- 
cow 

Kranaoli (krd'nds), Lucas. See in 
Index Cranach 

Krasnodar (hrda-nO-dllr'') , Russia, 
formerly Ekaterluodar, fortified 
city of n. Caucasia on Kuban Riv- 
er 90 mi. e. of Black Sea; pop. 205,- 
000; farming, cattle-raising, and 
fishing interests: map E-326e 
Krasnoyarsk (krds-no-ydrsk’ ) , U.S. 
S.R., Siberian city on Yenisei River 
and Trans-Siberian Railroad ; pop. 
190,000; center of gold washings 
of 'Yeniseisk district: map A-3326 
Krassiu (krtia'in), Leonid B. (1870- 
1927), Russian politician; soviet 
delegate to various international 
conferences ; diplomatic representa- 
tive at Paris, then London. 
Krat'zer, Nicholas, astronomer to 
Henry VIII of England, picture 
H-318 

Krefold (lerd'feU), Germany, also 
Crofold, manufacturing town in 
Prussia, 30 mi, n.w. of Cologne: 
pop. 170,000; famous teohnical 
school: G-69 

Krelibiel (kra’bel), Henry Edward 
(1854—1923), American musical 
critic and writer, born Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; musical critic Cincinnati 
Gazette 1874-80, New York Trib- 
une, 1880-1923; known as “dean of 
American critics” (‘How to Listen 
to Music’; ‘Chapters of Opera’). 
Krelslor (fcris'ldr), Eritz (born 1875), 
Austrian violinist and composer, 
born Vienna; through his artistry, 
his musical grace and sensibility 
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became favorite in all parts of 
world; served in army in 1st 'World 
'War and was wounded at Lem- 
berg; returned to concert stage; 
composed songs, violin pieces (’Ca- 
price Viennois’), and an operetta 
(’Apple Blossoms'). 

Krem'lin, citadel of Moscow M-264, 
pictures M-263, 264, R-187, 189 
Czar Kolokol bell B-93 
Kromnltz, Mite, lady-in-waiting to 
Elizabeth, queen of Rumania ( Gar- 
men Syiva) R-176 
Kronek, Ernst (born 1900), Austrian 
composer of Czech de.scent, born 
Vienna; extreme modernist in 
style; won first widespread fame 
with ‘Jonny spielt auf, jazz opera; 
followed this with other operas, in- 
cluding The Life of Orestes’. 
Kresgo, S. S., Company, 5-and-lO 
chain store, started 1897 In Detroit 
by S, S. Kresge. 

Krote. See in Index Crete 
Krentzer (kroit'ser), Rudolph (1766- 
1831), French violinist of German 
extraction; friend of Beethoven, 
who dedicated to him his 'Kreutzer 
Sonata’. 

Krcuzotter Xkroit'sdt-er') , a viper 
V-303 

Krcymbiirs (kram'borg), Alfred 
(born 1883), American' poet, born 
New York City; founded The Glebe 
and Others, magazines of free 
verse; "a whimsical radical" 
( 'Apostrophes’, 'M u s h r o o m s’, 
'Plays for Merry Andrews', 'Our 
Singing Strength'); also wrote 
radio plays. 

Krlomhlld (krem'hilt), in the Nibe- 
lungenlied, wife of the hero Sieg- 
fried S-141, N-140 
Krlemhilde Line (in 1st World War), 
German defensive position inMeuse- 
Argpmie region A-28 2 , 

Kriin, Mohammed ben Abd el (born 
1888?), Rifflan chief M-260 
Krlm, or Crimea, peninsula jutting 
southward , from Russia into the 
Black Sea G-3B7-8, wop B-320e 
Krlmmer, a curly gray fur from lambs 
and sheep raised on the Crimean 
Peninsula. 

Kris, Malay dagger, picture S-368 
Kflsh'na, a Pllndu god H-293 
Krlss Ki’ingle, , a corruption of Ger- 
man Christ Kindleiii, "the little 
Christ Child"; supposed to bring 
Christmas gifts C-229a 
Krlstenson, Leonard, Norwegian whal- 
ing captain; with C: B. Boroh- 
grevink first to land on Antarctic 
Continent (1895). 

Kristin Lavransdatter, heroine of a 
trilogy of novels with medieval set- 
ting by Sigrid Undsot (’The Bridal 
Wreath', ‘The Mistress of Husaby', 
’The Cross'), 

Kristlleder ( krist’le-dSr) , German 
Christmas carols C-227 
Krivol Kog Ocre-voi' rdp'), Russia, 
town in Krivoi Rpg district in s. 
Ukraine: pop. 200,000; iron and 
steel center: K-l6, map B-326e 
Kroger, Bernard Henry (1860—1938), 
banker and grocer, born Ciiicihnati, 
Ohio; founded Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Co. ( 1882 ) which developed 
Into a chain of grocery stores. 
Krohg ikrog), Christian (1852- 
1925), Norwegian painter and au- 
thor; depicted sea and seamen with 
realism and strength; his literary 
works include novels and books on 
art. 

Krolowska Huta (.krif-Tef'ska luf'td), 
Polish city in s.w. Silesia, 170. mi. 
s.w. of Warsaw: iron works; cen- 
ter of coal and metal mining ; called 
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Konig-shCtte by Garmans, who oc- 
cupied it in 1939; pop. about 
100,000. 

Kroli, Leon (born 18S4), American 
painter, born New York City; sim- 
ple, strong, and highly individual 
in both iand-soape and figure work. 
Krona (.Icro'na), the monetary unit of 
Sweden and Iceland; nominal value 
about 27 osnt.s. 

Kron'borg Castle, Denmark C-35S 
Krone (icrd'nc), the monetary unit of 
Denmark and Norway; for values 
see in Index Money, table. Also 
various former gold coins of central 
' Europe; Austrian was worth about 
$6.04, German about $2.38. 

Kronos (brdfi'os), or Cronus, in 
Greek mythology, Titan ruler of 
universe U-261 
identified with Saturn 3-31 
Kronstadt (fd’Sn'sktdf ), Humania. 

See in Index Brasov 
Kronstadt. Russia, port and naval 
base on island of Kotlin in Gulf of 
Finland 20 mi. w. of Leningrad; 
founded 1710 by Peter the Great. 
Kroo, African tribe. See in Index Kru 
Kroon ikron), the monet.ary unit of 
Estbonla; nominal value about 20% 
cents. 

KropoPkin,. Peter, Prince (1342— 
1021), Russian geographer and an- 
archist; first to show that struc- 
tural lines of the Asiatic continent 
run E.w.-n.e. ; exiled and impris- 
oned for advocating peaceful an- 
archy 

anarchistic doctrine C-326 
lirn, also Kroo, or Croo, a Negro peo- 
ple of Liberia and adjacent parts 
of vr. Africa; famous as canoe men 
and sailors; have tribal mark, 
black or blue line, tattooed down 
the forehead. 

Kriiffor (.kry.'ffer), Paul (1826-1904), 
Boer patriot, known : as “Oom 
Paul” (Uncle Paul) ; president of 
' South African Bepublic (Trans- 
vaal) 1833-1901 

"Afrikander Bond” organized S-202 
Boer War B-la7 

Ifruger National Park, Union of South 
Africa N-23 

Krupp (hri/.p), Alfred (1812-87), 
German "dannon king,” discoverer 
of method of casting steel in large 
pieces; made great guns used 
, (1870-71) in the, siege of Paris. 
Krupp, Friedrich ; (1787-1826) , Ger- 
man iron-roaster founder of house 
of Krupp and of great Krupp 
works at Essen ; introduced manu- 
facture of cast steel into Germany; 
died In poverty: E-304 
Krupp. Prledrich Alfred (1864-1902), 
son of Alfred ; and grandson of 
Priedrlph; handed on the Krupp 
business to his daughter, Bertha. 
Krupp Steel Works B-304, pioture 
G-70 

Krupp von Bohloii uud Hiilbach, Kor- 
: tha (born 1886), eldest daughter 
of Friedrich Alfred;:; brought up to 
manage Krupp works, which she 
inherited at ' age of 18; married 
1906 Baron von Bohlen. und Hal- 
baoh, who was then made chief di- 
rector of Krupp works. 

KrutoU; dosoph Wood (born 1893), 
American critic and essayist, born 
: Knoxville, Tann.; drama critic and 
associate editor T/ie NatJoii 1924- 
:S2| literary editor:19S3-S7; English 
professor Goluinbla University since 
: ,19B7 ( 'Edgar Allan Poe : A Study in 
: : :i Genius!; ‘The Modern Temper' ; :The 
■t'. iAmerloan Drama since 1918’). 
Krylot OcnWdf'), Ivan Andrcovltclv 
i 3(1768-1844),: noted Russian fabu- 
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Jist; wrote fables in language of 
peasants, satirizing untidiness, 
greed, etc., of ordinary life. 
Krypton, a colorless, odorless ga.s be- 
longing to the helium group of 
Inert elements, .table C-168 
contained In air A- 81 
lightness of gases compared G-IS 
KsbatriyuH (sha-tre^pas), a Hindu 
caste H-293, 1-36 

Kuang-Ksu. See ill Index Kwang-Su 
Kuan hua, official language of China, 
also called Mandarin 0-221/ 

Kuauza (kvidn'sd), or Coanza, River, 
in Angola in w. Africa flowing into 
Atlantic; navigable 100 miles, total 
length 700 miles: map C-3S1 
Kuban' River, 600 mi. long, flows 
across w, half of n. Caucasia and 
receives many affluents from Cau- 
casus ]\Its„ map B-1B4 
source, picture R-IBB 
Kubelik (JcpS'ei-cfc), Jan (1880-1940), 
Bohemian violinist; popular con- 
cert virtuoso; debut at Prague and 
Vienna 1898 ; succes.sful tours in 
Europe and U. S. ; brilliant dex- 
terity. 

Kubiai Khun (fcK&ii Icaji) (1216—04), 
one of greatest, moat intelligent, 
and most cultured of Mongol rulers, 
grandson of Genghis Khan M-223 
completes Grand Canal, China C-67 
Marco Polo visits P-2 08 
Kudu. See iu Index Koodoo 
Kudzu-vlnc, a perennial twining 
climber (Puerarta tlmnberpiana) 
of the pea family, native to China 
and Japan. Leaves in 3 parts; 
flowers in purple clusters; grows 
to 70 ft., hence called Jack-and- 
the-bean-stallc vino. Roots u.sed in 
medicine and as starch source; 
inner bark used in cloth, and leaves 
as forage. 

Kuen Lun (ictoea Ipn') Mountains. 

See in Index Kunlun Mountains 
Kufaro, also Kulru or Oufra, group of 
five oases in Sahara ■ Desert In e. 
Libya; 7000 SQ. mi.; pop. 6000 
nomads; town of Kufara on cara- 
van route: L-121a, mop A-42a 
Kilhlmaun iltuVmdn), Richard von 
(born 18'78), German diplomat; sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs 
1917-18, negotiating treaties with 
Russia and Rumania ; opposition of 
higher command of army and 
Chancellor Hertllng, caused him to 
resign. 

Kuhn, Walt (born 1877), modernist 
painter, born New York City; 
simple, positive design; lirllliant 
often raw color; noted for paint- 
ings of women of stage and circus, 
also of flowers, 

Kuiblshev (fcme'bi-ske/), also SamrtTU, 
U.S.S.R., port on Volga and Samara 
rivers 525 mi. s-e, of Moscow; pop. 
390,000: flour milling; large trade; 
temporary Soviet capital in 2d 
World War: map E-328e 
Ku K'ul-cUUi Uca’kVohi') {860?-412), 
Chinese painter; remarkable ex- 
pression with minimum detail; 
sure, rhythmic line; best known 
for a series of paintings on silk in 
British Museum, illustrating an 
essay 'The Admonition of the In- 
struotro.ss in the Palace'. 

KuUuwa (kpTcft-tou), also Kuka, town 
in ri.e. corner of Nigeria, Africa, 
near Lake Chad; imp, 60,000; slave- 
mart previous to 1894. 

Ku Klux (fcji fcZijfcs) Klaii> secret so- 
ciety organized at Pulaski, Tenn., 
by Southern whites at the close of 
American Civil War C-257 
Ku Kliix Kluii, Knights of, society 
founded in 1916 by William J. 
Simmons, admitting only native- 


born, white, Protestant, American 
citizens; founded in Georgia, But 
spread to every state in the Union. 

Kukri (.kq'lcrl), a sword S-389, pie- 
tare S-S58 

Kulaks, well-to-do Russian peasants 
R-192 

Kiilanapnn (.hq-ld’nd-pan) , a linguis- 
tic stock of Indians comprising the 
Pomo groups of w. cent. California. 

Kiilek Bognzi, or clllcUin Gates, fa- 
mous pass through Taurus Mts. in 
Asia Minor. 

Kiimasl ikit-mds'i), or Coomassle, 
cap. of Ashanti, Gold Coast, w. 
Africa; pop, 36,000: map A-42a 

"Kiiml," Japanese game P-260 

Ku'jnlss, or konmls, a fermented 
drink made from milk M-173 

Kum'nuat, a small citrus fruit of the 
genus FoHunella 0-240, L-138 

Kun, Hein (ba'ld Icon) (born 1880), 
Hungarian leader, of Jewish par- 
entage; captured by Russia in 1st 
World War, he became follower of 
Lenin ; org-anized revolution in 
Hungary and set up a soviet rule; 
overthrown after a few months; 
became member of executive com- 
mittee, Communist International. 

Kuiiersdurf ihu'ners-ddrf) , village in 
Prussia, 4 mi. n.e. of Prankfort- 
on-the-Oder; Prussians defeated by 
Russians and Austrians 1769 (Sev- 
en Years’ War). 

Kune. )a:. H. (born 1881), vice- 
president of executive department 
of National, or Kuomintang, gov- 
ernment of China, and concurrently 
minister of finance and governor of 
Central Bank of China. See also 
ill Index Soong 

Kunlyosht tkQ-nl-po' sM), Yasuo 
(born 1893), Japanese painter and 
llthograpber, Ideiitiflsd with mod- 
ernists; in U. S. after 1006. 

Kunlun Mountaiue, also Kuen Lun 
Mountains, in central Asia on n, 
border of Tibet; highest peak esti- 
mated 26,000 ft.: A-325, C-210, map 
C-211 

Kunming, manufacturing city in 
Yunnan province, China; n.e. 
terminus of Burma Road: mop 
C-212 

Kunz, George F. (1866-1932), Ameri- 
can gem expert, born New York; 
research curator of precious stones, 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory 

kunzlte named for G-28 

Kunzite (.hif.nts'U) , . a seml-preolous 
atone found In California and Mad- 
agascar: iJhosphorescent after ex- 
posure to radium: G-2S, 11-184 

Kuomintang Ilcw6-min-tmff'), name 
for the Chinese Nationalist party, 
meaning literally “The People's 
Party,” upholding principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen — nationalism, democ- 
racy, and livelihood for the people: 
C-221Z, m, n, C-186 

Kuprin (/cp'prta), Alexander Ivano- 
vitoh (1870-1938), Russian writer 
of novels, short stories, sketches; 
power undisciplined by formal lit- 
erary education ('The Duel’,: 
‘Sasha’, 'Yama'). 

Kur, principal river of Transcaucasia, 
flowing s.w. 820 ml. Into Caspian 
Sea; navigable for 860 mi. from 
mouth. 

Kur'basli, or oourbasb, a whip of 
heavy hide; term also applied to 
forced labor under the lash, out- 
lawed in Egypt under British rule. 

Knrdletan', mountainous region in s.e. 
Turkey, 11. Iraq, and n.w. Persia 
.K-41 ■ , 

Kurds, Mohammedan tribes of Asia 
Minor K-41 
Persia P-131 
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rug-making R-172 
women's costume, picture R-173 
Kur6 (ks'ra), Japan, important naval 
port on Honshu Island and Inland 
Sea; pop. 240.000; armament fac- 
tory; map J-1S6 

Kurla Maria (fc'if'ri-a mti'rSS) Is- 
lands, group of five high rooky is- 
lands off s. coast of Arabia, belong- 
ing to Great Britain; 28 aq. mi.; 
pop. about 2000 ; inhabited by 
Arabs; cable station: mop A-242 
Kuril (fcfl'ril) Islands, or Kurile Is- 
lands, also Ghishlma, Japan, volcanic 
group stretching n.e. from Hoku- 
shu; 6146 sq. tni. ; name comes from 
Russian hurit ("to smoke”) in allu- 
sion to volcanoes: J-186, mm J-186 
seal herds S-69 

Kurold (fcn-rd'fcS), Itol, Count (1844— 
1923), .Tapanese general and sa- 
murai; distinguished in Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95; in 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 
commanded First Army, defeated 
Russians at Yalu River, and assist- 
ed Oyama at Mukden. 

Kuroputkln (.ko-rd-pcit'kin) , Alexei 
Nlkolaievlch (1848-1926), Russian 
general ; in supreme command in 
East during Russo-Japanese War, 
until after battle of Mukden, in 
which, he was defeated: again 
commanded an army 1916 in World 
War; retired to private life 1917. 
Kura Shlo, or Japan Current (Japa- 
nese "black current”), a warm 
current flowing n.e. from Japan 
J-186d, 0-200 
effect on Alaska A-102 
Kur'umba, a wild tribe of the Nilgiri 
Hills in a. India; live in huts of 
mud and wattle and depend largely 
upon the jungle for food. 

Kuman (Icfl’rp'sfi), Saburo (born 
1888 7), Japane.se diplomat W-178U 
Kua'kokwim Blver, one of chief rivers 
of Alaska; 660 ml. to Bering Sea; 
map A-106 

Kaatenje (kifa-tHn'je), Rumania. See 
in Index (ionstanta 
Kutala (.kg-ti'ya) , or Kdtahya, Tur- 
key, trade center 76 mi. s.e, of 
Brusa; pop. 18.000: mop B-1D4 
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Kut-al-Amara (kut ul d-md'rd),.Iraq, 
also Kut-el-Iiiiara, town on Tigris 
River, 106 ml. s.e. of Baghdad; rail- 
road terminus; coaling point 
1st World War W-167 

Kntb Mlnar, tower at Delhi, picture 
D-42 

Kutb-ud-Din, a slave who became 
sultan of Delhi, founder of Slave 
Dynasty in India (1206-88); Kutb 
Minar tower begun during his 
reign: D-42 

Kutchulc-Kainardjl (kifcJi'y,k kl-ndr'- 
ge). Treaty of (1774), between Tur- 
key and Russia, giving Russia 
strong position on Black Sea. 

Kiitenul Indians, or Kootenay Indians, 
two tribes of the Kltunahan stock, 
one living in Montana, the other in 
British Columbia. 

Kuwait, Arabia. See in Index Koweit 

Kvuld, Norway, also Whale Island, 
picture N-178 

Kwahiutl ikwa'ki-gtl) , a group of 
Indian tribes living in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Rupert, Brittsh Co- 
lumbia. With the Nootka they form 
the Wakashan linguistic family: 
1-66 

Kwangchow, city of, China. See in 
Index Canton 

Kwanffchowan, or Kwangchow, ter- 
ritory leased to Prance on s. coast 
of China between Hong Kong and 
the island of Hainan; about 325 sq. 
mi. ; pop. 250,000 : I-73dj maps 
A-332m G-212 

Kwans'o Klver, rises in Angola in w. 
Africa and flows n. into Congo 
State, forming part of border, map 
C-331 

Kwangal (kviang'se) , inland province 
of s. China; 84,007 sq. mi.; pop. 
13,385,000; cap. Nanning (Kwei- 
lin); commercial center Wuchow; 
cassia, grain, metals, gems: map 
C-212 

Kwang-Su, or Kuung-Hsa, the reign 
title of Tsai T’ien (1872-1908), em- 
peror of China, during whose reign 
occurred the war with Japan, the 
Boxer uprising, and the occupation 
of Peking by the United Powers: 
C-221i 


KYUSHU 


Kwangtung, province of s.e. China ; 
83,940 sq. mi.; pop. e-stlmated 
32,385,000; cap. Canton; consider- 
able mineral wealth (gold, coal, 
iron) ; large exports of silk; chief 
cities Hong Kong, Macao, Canton: 
map C-212 

Kwantung, s. portion of Liaotung 
Peninsula, leased to Japan by 
China; soy beans, cereals, salt, flsh; 
cap. Dairen; 1438 sq. mi.; pop. 
1,060,000 : maps M-49m J-1S0 
Kwan-yln, Buddhist divinity, goddess 
of mercy 

enamel statue, picture E-264 
Kweichow ikwd-chou''), province of 
s.w. China; 69,297 sq. mi.; pop. 
9,043,000; cap. Kweiyang; mineral 
resources, gold, silver, mercury, tin, 
coal, and iron : mop C-212 
Kyanite (Ici'd-nif), or cyanite isi'd- 
nit), an aluminum silicate; color- 
less, or blue, white, gray, green or 
brown; sometimes cut as gem. 

Kyd (7cid), Thomas (15687-94), Eng- 
lish dramatist, one of most Impor- 
tant predecessors of Shakespeare 
('The Spanish Tragedy'). 

Kyno, Peter B, (horn 1830), Amer- 
ican novelist, born San Francisco, 
Cal, ; clerk general store, lumber 
broker, reporter (‘Gappy Ricks’, 
‘The Enchanted Hill', ‘They Also 
Served’). 

Kyo'to, or Kioto, former capital of 
Japan; pop. 1,090,000 :: K--41-2, map 
J-186 

art museum J-200 
Golden Pavilion J-197 
Kyrio Elelson (.kir'i-d e-ld'i-edn), 
Greek words, meaning “Lord have 
mercy,” used as form of prayer in 
both Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, and also (translated) In 
Anglican church. 

Kyushu (fcd'sltp), also Klushn, south- 
ernmost of four large islands form- 
ing Japan proper; over 16,000 sq. 
mi. ; mountainous and volcanic ; ex. 
tensive coal mines; copper, rice, 
tea, tobacco: map J-186, pictures 
J-184, 1880 
climate J-I860 
harbors J-188 
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Our letter L probably started in Egyptian writing as a picture of a looped rope { i ) . 
To the Egyptians, this picture meant ‘loop of rope’; but soon after 2000 b.c., a 
Semitic people called the Seirites used the picture as an alphabetic sign for the 
sound of T. They did this because their word layah or loyah for ‘rope’ began with 
this sound. 

The Seirites made the sign as a line with a loop (2). The later Ganaanite- 
Phoenician alphabet sharpened the sign into an angle (3), suitable for writing in 
Semitic fashion from right to left. In Hebrew it was called lamedh. 

When the Greeks learned to write from the Phoenicians, they turned the letter 
around for writing from left to right, and renamed it lambda (4). Later they gave 
it a more graceful shape (5); but before this happened the Romans had adopted 
the earlier shape into the Latin alphabet (6). English writing took the Latin capital 
L without change. 

In late Roman times the small handwritten ‘ 1 ’ was developed from the Greek ‘ 1 ’ 
by carrying the left-hand stroke up through a loop and then down and to the 
right (7). Our printed small ‘ 1 ’ is the result of compressing the handwritten loop 
into a long, upright line. 

Note. — For the story of how alphabetic writing began and developed, see the 
articles Alphabet; Writing. 


Xtnaland (Id'ldn), also ZioIIand, Dan- 
ish island In Baltic Sea; 479 sq. 
ml.; pop. 05,000 : map D-B3 
Ba'ban, father of Bachel and Leah, 
and uncle of Jacob; in return for 
Jacob's long service, Laban gave 
him both daughters in marriage; 
after a quarrel Jacob outwitted 
Laban and came Into possession of 
most of his uncle's flocks (Gen. 
xxviii-xxxi) . 

lib Barre, Joseph Antoine Lefebvre do 
(1622-88), governor New France 
1682-84 ; failed to conquer the Iro- 
quois and was recalled. 

La Bofana, Italian Santa Claus 0-2290 
Lablatae (Id-iil-d'tJ) , plant family 
Including mint, catnip, and ground 
Ivy M-190 

XaWche (Zd-iJes/i.'), BngSne M. (181B- 
88); French dramatist (‘Le Voyage 
de M. Perrlehon’). 

‘La Bohomo’ (Id 66-6»n'), opera by 
Puccini, story 0-229 
Labor L-48~B. See also in Index 
Child labor; Home economics; In- 
dustrial education; Industrial Revo- 
lution; Machinery; Minimum wage; 
Socialism; Safety devices; Strikes; 
Unemployment ’ 

American colonies A-151, 167; cities 
and towns A-166; plantations 
A-ies-4 , 

apprentice system V-813, 314, B-166: 

gilds develop; G~88, E-172 
arbitration A-247, L-44o,' Gompers 
upheld principle G-119; Theodore 
Roosevelt’s administration R-162 
Australia, conditions A-374 : 

China C-22I0, 220, piotwes C-221a, 
d.' hours L-93a 

collective bargaining L-44o, R-148i; 
early need for L-43-4| 'Wagner- 
Connery Labor Relations Act 
L-44d 

conciliation L-44o, d, A-247 
division of labor B-161, M-11 
beginning of E-166, A-47 . 
foundation of society S-182 
international ^ trade based on 
I-llO-llOo 

modern assembly line A-391, F-1B3, 
I-74j, 1; piotures A-390, M-11 
money: aids M-220 , : " ^ 

pioneer life P-221d 


economic factor In production 
E-146-7, plctnre B-149 
employers' liability E-26S, 1-94 
employers’ weapons against L-44o 
England, conditions B-275, 276, 

276a; Middle Ages B-153: 17th 
century A-lBl;- 18th and 19th cen- 
turies L-43-4, I-74p-ft, B-270a 
farm labor L-446 ; mechanical power 
and A-49, 61, piotograph A-BO, 
picture A-Bl 

forced labor: Central America 
C-13Sa; Egypt E-200 
Germany G-7eo 

hours of ti-HA, ,L-93a. See also in 
Index Hours of labor; Wages and 
hours law 

immigration problems 1-23, 24, H-2BS 
Industrial Revolution and machine 
age I-74p-ft, E-lBO-1, piotographs 
l-7in, o, pictures I-74i, I 
automobile Industry A-391 
coal mining Industry, mochanlza- 
tioh In C-28e 

farm labor A-49, Bl, piotograph 
A-60, picture A-Bl 
leisure time aspect L-93o-b, c, pio- 
to graph I-74o 

shift of employment versus unem- 
ployment M-10, I-74«, A-S91 
skilled craftsmen replaced M-11 
technological unemployment A-386, 
I-74U, M-IO 

Latin America L-67»— o, m. See also 
in Index Peonage 

Marxian doctrine of labor and capi- 
tal C-324(l-26, M-72-3 
Mexico M-142—1420, M-140 
mediation L-44o, A-247 
Negro, N-62 

Panama Canal; “silver” and “gold” 
employees P-46 

peonage S-161-2. See also Peonage 
putting-out system, domestic, or 
cottage. Industry I-74o-b, E-27B 
Russia B-190-4, l94o 
serfdom 8-160-1 : ancient Sparta 
S-239; England T-171-2; Middle 
Ages P-27, 29; Poland P-278; 
Russia R-184, 18B, T-1B0 
slavery S- 168-62 
socialism and S-180~l 
sweatshop system S-334, C-277-8 
tariff protects T-lSa 
unemployment Insuranoo 1-96, S-179, 
L-44d : . 


United States U-230 ! average num- 
ber employed in leading manufac- 
tures, chart U-193! changes in 
occupations, piotograph U-188d; 
Employment Service U-231! P. D. 
Roosevelt’s administrations 
R-146/-TO, o, N-XZi-k, 12r-13 
wages E-160, See also in Index 
Wages 

working conditions and effloienoy 
W-147-8: climate affects C-271 
workmen’s compensation B-283, 
S-179: Insurance 1-94-5 
Labor, American Pederatlon of 
L-44a— b, 46 
Goniper’s work G-119 
Labor, Department of, U. S. U-230, 
L-44d, chart U-229 
child labor laws C-206 
Conciliation Service A-247, U-230 
former status U-226 
head made cabinet member T-3 
Labor, Knights of (U.S.) L-44-440, 
L-46, P-293 

Labor and capital 1-lig-h, See also 
in hidex Arbitration, industrial; 
Capital; Labor; Strikes 
Labor and Boclallst International. See 
in Index Second International 
Labor banks B-46 
Labor Bay, a holiday L-4B, H-322 
Labor legislation L-44o— 46. See also 
Factories and factory laws 
arbitration A-247 
child labor laws C-206, P-2, L-44d 
employers’ liability E-263, 1-94 
England P-2, E-27B, 276a, L-44, 44d 
Germany G-73, 760, L-45 
Latin America L-67»-o 
Mexico M-142a 

United States L-44d, R-146/-TO, 0. 

N-12;’, r, U-2S0, W-109 
workmen’s ooiniJonsatloh 1-94 
Labor-Management Committees, in 2d 
World War N-12;c 

Labor movement L-4S-6, U-246. See 
also in Indea: Hours of labor; 
Labor legislation; Wages 
American Federation of Labor (A. 

F. of L.) H-2B3, G-119, L-44a-», 45 
boycott B-212 

Congress of Industrial Organization 
(C. 1. O.) L-44a-6, L-4B 
European countries L-4Bi England 
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F-2, E-276ffi, L-44, iid, 45; Ger- 
many G-69, 73, L.-46i Italy’s labor 
synaicates F-18, 1-160 
immigration affects: I870's H-263; 

1880’s A-316; early 1900’s T-2 
Industrial Woi'kers of the World 
(I. W. W.) L-44a/C-32B 
International labor groups Ij- 46 
Knights of Labor L-44-440, 45, 

P-293 

labor parties L-46 
Latin America L-67 m-o 
M exico M-142-1420, M-140 
Middle Ages G-87-8. See also in 
Index Gilds 

National War Labor Board T-4 
pension funds P-118 
political parties L-45, P-293 
syndicalism C-32B 
Taft policies T-2 
unemployment insurance 1-95 
unions, labor or trade L-44-5: Gom- 
pers’ -work G-119; legalised in 
England L-44| status In U. S. in 
2d World War N-12/-fc 
I/abor parties L-4B, I-74/i 
Labor party, Australia A-376, L-45 
Labor party, British, formed 1900 to 
represent organized labor and So- 
cialists; at first eoSperated with 
Liberals, later adopted socialistic 
program of reform; B-270-276a, 
P-291 

development L-46 

MacDonald first Labor prime min- 
ister M-4 

Labor Kelations Board, National 
R-146P, L-44d 

Labor’s Non-l’artisan League L-45 

Labors of Hercules H-282 

Labor Standards, Hiviaioii of, in U.S. 

Department of Labor U-230 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of U-230 
safety promoted by S-2o 
Labor syndicates 
under fascism F-la, 1-160 
under syndicalism C-325 
Labor unions L-44-6. See also in 
Index Labor movement 
LaboucbSre (id-Bp-s/ier'), Henry Du- 
Pr6 (1881-1912), English journali-st 
and radical politician, editor of the 
weekly Truth,, noted for exposure 
of public frauds. 

Lab'rndor, most easterly part of the 
North American mainland; British 
colony administered as a dependency 
of Newfoundland; 120,000 sq. mi.; 
pop. 4000 ; L-46, maps C-60O, 58 
boundary fixed in 1027 Q-6 
Eskimos E-300 

Laurentian Plateau underlies L-72 
work of Dr. Grenfell G- 17 7-8 
Labrador Current 
causes fogs P-132' 
effect on Labrador L-46 
Labrador duck, an extinct black-and- 
white sea duck clo.sely allied to 
eider duck; found on north Atlantic 
coast of North America as far 
south as Long Island: believed to 
have bred in Labrador. 

Labrador Ice sbect I-Zli, map 1-3 
Labradorite, a gem G-28 
Labrador tea, evergreen shrub (.Ledum 
groenlandicum) of heath family; 
found in swamps of Greenland, 
Labrador, Canada ; used for tea. 

La Brea, pits, Los Angeles L-199, 
picture C-33 

La Bretonne, Bestif do. See in Index 
Restif de la Bretonne 
La BruySro (Id brii-ySr'), Jean dc 
(1646-96), French e,ssaylst and 
wit: one of best writers of classical 
French ( 'Caractt»ro.s', ‘MSmoires’). 
Labuon (id-bp-da') , British Island of 
Malay Archipelago, in Brunei Bay, 
off n. Borneo; included in Straits 
Settlements; 86 sq, mi. ; pop. 8000; 
cap, Victoria; M-43, map A-332o 


Labur'num, a small tree of the pea 
family native to s. Europe; culti- 
vated for showy yellow flowers and 
glossy foliage; all parts poisonous; 
in U.S. called bean tree or golden- 
chain. 

Lab'yrinth, name given by Greeks and 
Romans to buildings, entirely or 
partly undergro'und, with intricate 
winding passages in which one 
easily became lost. See also in 
Index Maze 
Crete C-394 

Greek mythology D-1, T-79 
Labyrinth, in anatomy, the inner ear 
B-126, 127, 128 

Lao (Idk), resinous substance, con- 
sisting of shellac and crimson col- 
oring matter, secreted by scale in- 
sects L-B2 
Japanese use J-202 
Laccadive (Idk'd-div) Islands, group 
of 14 coral islands 200 ml. w. of ,s. 
India in Indian Ocean; pop. 16,000; 
belong to Madras Province, British 
India: map A-332o 
LaccoUtli (Idk'o-lUh), in Devils 
Tower, Wyoming N-22 
Lace L-47— 61 
gold G-114 

hand made L-47, pictures L-48, 49 
history of lace making L-47— 8 
linen thread for L-148 
machinery L-47, pictures L-50, 61; 
Jacquard loom L-47, S-259, pic- 
tures L-60, 51 
varieties L-48 

where made L-47, 48: Belgium 

B-88; Prance P-i76; Pennsylva- 
nia, picture P-113 

Lace-bark tree, tree of the West In- 
dies (Lagetta UnteaHa) remark- 
able for its inner bark of interlac- 
ing fibres resembling coarse lace; 
used for collars, frills; also for 
making whips and rope. 

Lacedaemon (Ids-e-de’mdn'i , the an- 
cient name of Laconia, in Greece, 
country of which Sparta was capi- 
tal S-289 

Lace-making machinery L-47, pictures 
L-50-1 

Lacertilla (Ids-Sr-tiVi-d) , suborder of 
reptiles comprising the lizards 
L-172 

Lace verbena. See in Index Zaluzian- 
skya 

Lacewing fly 1-91-2, 93 
eggs, picture E-193 
Laehalse (Id-shde'), Gaston (1886- 
1935), sculptor, born Paris; in 
United States after 1906; best 
known for monumental female fig- 
ures modeled in large, simple 
planes. 

Lachesis (Idk' e-sis), one of the Fates 
F-18 

Lachine (Id-sliSn'), Quebec, manu- 
facturing town and summer resort 
on Lake St. Louis connected with 
Montreal 8 mi. n.e. by Lachine 
Canal; pop. 18,630; large water 
commerce; steel plant. Burned and 
inhabitants massacred by Indians 
1689: map, inset C-60c 
Lachine Baplds, in St. Lawrence 
River S-a 

shooting the rapids, picture C-62 
Laohlsh (Id'kish), ancient city in s. 
Palestine, often mentioned in Tel- 
el-Amarna tablets and in Bible; 
destroyed by Joshua (Joshua x, 
31-8) and assigned to tribe of 
Judah (Joshua xv, 39). 

Lachlan River, in New South Wales, 
Australia; joins Murrumbldgee 
River ne.ar junction with Murray 
River; 700 ml. long. 

Lachrymal. See in Index Lacrimal 
Laoh'rymator, also lacrimator, a tear 
gas G-24-5 
Lnc-insect L-52 


LACUSTRINE PLAIN 


Lnoknwau'na, N. Y., industrial and 
railroad city on Lackawanna River 
6 ml, from Buffalo; pop. 24,058; 
large steel plant: map N-114 
Lackawanna River, in n.e. Pennsyl- 
vania; flows 60 mi. s.w. to Susque- 
hanna River. 

Lackland, nickname for King John 
of England J-222 

Laclcclo (Id-klSd'), Pierre (1724-78), 
also called Pierre Laclede Liguest, 
American fur trader and founder of 
St. Louis, Mo. ; born in Lower 
Pyrenees, Prance; emigrated to 
New Orleans 1756 and established a 
fur trade with the Indians of the 
Missouri River area; 1764 founded 
trading post on present site of St. 
Louis. 

Laclede’s Village, old French town on 
site of St. Louis, Mo. S-10 
Lacombe, Albert (1827-1916), Cana- 
dian Roman Catholic missionary, 
born St. Sulpice, Lower Canada; 
one of first missionaries sent to 
Northwest Territories; author of 
grammar and dictionary of Cree 
Indian language. 

Laconia (Id-ko'ni-d), in ancient 
Greece, s.e. district of Peloponne- 
sus of which Sparta was the capi- 
tal S-239, map G-164 
origin of “laconic" S-2S9 
Sparta conquers Q-156 
Laconia, N. H., summer resort and 
industrial city on Winnipesaukee 
River 28 mi. n. of Concord in beau- 
tiful lake region; pop. 13,484, knit- 
ting machines, hosiery, needles, 
brass and iron castings; map N-Se 
Lacquer (Idk'Sr) L-61-2, P-325 
cellulose or pyroxylin type L-61, 
C-123, P-373 

furniture decoration I-lOO, 102 
solvents L-52, C-180 
Lacquer-enamels L-62 
Lacqnev-waro also known as japan- 
ning L-51-2, J-202, C-221i 
Lacrimal (Idk'rl-mdl) bone, a small 
bone within the orbit of the eye 
S-166 

Lacrimal, or lachrymal, glands, the 
tear-secreting organs at upper and 
outer part of eye cavity E-S52 
La Crosse (Id-krds'), Wis., manufac- 
turing and ti-ade center on Missis- 
sippi River 120 mi, .s.e. of St. Paul, 
Minn.; pop. 42,707; center of stock- 
raising and dairying region and to- 
bacco market: riihber boots and 
shoes, machine shop products, air- 
conditioning and heating equipment, 
agricultural machinery; state teach- 
ers college: map .W-lZi 
Lacrosse, a game L-52— 3 
early form of, picture 1-62 
origin I-B4 

Lao (Idh) sulphur’ls, milk of sulphur 
S-324 

Lacta'rlus pergamenus, a mushroom, 
color plate M-306o— 6 
Lac'tcal, any one of the lymphatic 
vessels of the intestinal canal 
B-1675, P-206-7 

Lac'tio acid, the acid formed in sour 
milk; chemical composition CaHjOi 
butter-making uses D-4 
buttermilk contains M-173 
cheese-making C-164, picture: C-16B 
fermentation causes F-24 
muscle action develops B-110, R-80 
yeast culture Y-204-5 
Lac’tose, or milk sugar, a double (di- 
saccharide) sugar (CisHaaOii), re- 
ducible to galactose and glucose ; 
differs from maltose and sucrose in 
structure of molecule; about one- 
sixth as sweet as cane sugar: 
M-173, S-322 

Lacus’trliie plain, the bed of a dried- 
lip lake P-200 


i{=li’rench it, German il; gem, go ; thin, then ; »=Frenoh nasal (JeaA) ; sft=FrenGh j (» In azure) ; s=Qerman guttural ch 
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I^ad'aimm, or labdannm, a resin oX>- 
talnecl from the plants Oistus lada- 
niferits and Gistua villosus; im- 
portant in manufacture of heavy 
perfumes. 

Xtadd, Xjdwiii I’remont (1859—1925), 
American political leader and 
chemist; born Starks, Me.: N~164 
Ladd, Oeorgro TrtunhuU (1842—1921), 
American philosopher, horn Paines- 
ville, Ohio ; one of first to introduce 
Study of experimental psychology 
into America; founded Yale psy- 
chological laboratory (translation, 
LBtze’a ‘Outlines of Philosophy’, 6 
vols.). 

Ladder 

safety measures in using, pictures 
S-2e, j 

Ladder dredge D-lOB 
Lodd-Pranklln, Christine (1847- 
1930), American scientist, horn 
Windsor, Conn.; first woman to he 
received as a student at Johns 
Hopkins, and at universities of 
GBttlngen and Berlin; distinguished 
career in mathematics, physics, 
and psychology: famous for her 
theory of color perception. 

Ladles' eardrops, a fuchsia P-216 
Ladies' sorrel, or wood sorrel, a low 
herb of the genus Oaalis 
add leaves N-39 
explosive seed-pods W-64, S-73 
Ladles tresses, a Wild flower of the 
genus Spiranthes of the orchid fam- 
ily: flowers small, white, yellowlsh- 
or greenish-white, In twisted spikes. 
Lading, bill of. See in Indeai Bill of 
lading 

Ladlno ilil-de’nB) , term used for per- 
sons of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood C-133. See also in Index 
Mestizo 

Ladislaus (IM'is-lous), common form 
of Lnszlo' (Id'ela) I, Saint (1040- 
98), king of Hungary and founder 
of national greatness; established 
Christianity and subdued heathen 
hordes; most beloved of Hungarian 
kings; canonized 1198; festival 
June 27, 

Ladislaw, Will, a character In George 
Billot’s ‘Middlemarch’ B-264 
Ladoga. (lii'dS-S&), Lake, largest lake 
of Europe, In n.w. Kusala; 7000 sq. 
'mis: L-B8, map E-326e , 

Ladrone (Zd-drdTi’) Islands. See in 
ItiiJeO! Marianas Islands 

Lady, title B-3B 

Lady-bug, or lady-bird, a small spot- 
ted: beetle L-5S 

prays upon; aphids A-226, picture 
1-90; mealy 'bugs 1-90; potato- 
bugs P-326; scale Insects S-S4-6, 
1-90: ■ . 

Lady Qodlva {go-dl’v&) (11th cen- 
tury) , legendary English heroine 

,.,C-386',,'.,'' 

Lady .Tane Grey (1637—1554), 'nine- 
days’ queen’ of England G-178 
“Lady of Christ’s,’’ nickname of Mil- 
ton M-177 

Lady of the Lake, water fairy and 
enchantress of Arthurian legend; 
treacherously Imprisoned Merlin 
in an enchanted tower In the forest 
Of BrSceilande: reared Lancelot In 
her palace, situated In the middle of 
an imaginary lake : 

King Arthur’s sword A-315 
'Lady of the Lake, Xlio’, poem by" 
Scott S-49 

LadysUpper,; a plant of the orchid 
; : type L-B3, piotwre :N-29a 
: poisonous properties P-272 
‘ structure of ovary,. pjotores P-127 
: Ladysmith, Union of South Africa, 

. trade : center, and railroad junction 


In n. Natal; pop. 10,000; besieged 
by Boers for 118 days (1899-1900) 
during South African War: map 
A-42a 

Roberts raises siege H-117 
Lae, cap, of Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea N-86 

Liiennec (ZS-d'»idfc), Ben6 Th6opIule 
Hyiielntho (1781-1826), Prenoh 
physician, horn Brittany; invented 
the stethoscope and began practise 
of auscultation in medicine. 

Laertes itd-er'tex), father of Odys- 
seus 0-206 

Laertes, In Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ 
H-206 

Laevo-rotation, or lovulo-rotation, of 
polarized light; rotation to the 
left: T-14, L-131 

La Fargo (Id fdrg), John (1836- 
1010), American painter, mural 
decorator, and designer of first 
stained glass made in U.S. ; born 
New York; exercised great influ- 
ence on American art (lunettes. 
Supreme Court room, Minnesota 
State Capitol; 'Battle Window', 
Memorial Hall, Harvard) : P-27, 
B-201 

La Fargo, Oliver (born 1901), Ameri- 
can writer, born New York City, 
grandson of John La Parge; grad- 
uated at Harvard ; made archeolog- 
ical and ethnological expeditions to 
Arizona for Harvard and to Gua- 
temala and Mexico for Tulane Uni- 
versity ; writes with i n 1 1 m at e 
knowledge and understanding of 
the Indians (‘Tribes and Temples’ ; 
■North la Black’, short story; 
'Laughing Boy’, novel, won Pulit- 
zer prize 1030). 

Lafayette (ld~)&-ydt'), George Wash- 
ington Metier de (1790-1849), son 
of Marquis de Lafayette; aide-de- 
camp to General Grouchy 
guest of Washington W-20 
Lafayette, Gilbert Metier, Marquis de 
(1757-1884), Prenoh general and 
patriot L-B4-5 
Bartholdi’s sculptures B-52 
lays cornerstone of Bunker Hill 
monument B-272 

part In American Revolution li-54 
Pershing visits tomb W-171 
son named for Washington W-20 
Lafayette, Marte-Madelcine, Gointesse 
de (1634-92), French novelist; her 
masterpiece, 1,0 Prinoesso de 
Cleves’, la the first modern novel 
of sentiment In which the story’s 
Interest depends not on the Incident 
but on the character of the persons 
involved. 

Lafayette. Ind., city In agricultural 
region 60 ml. n.w. of Indianapolis; 
pop. 28,798; railroad shops; makes 
Iron and aluminum products, box 
hoard, and paper products: map 
1-48- : ■ ■ 

Purdue University 1-60 
Lafayette, La., cUy 116 ml. n.w. of 
New Orleans ; pop. 19,210; lumber, 
cotton, sugar; Southwestern LdulsU 
ana Institute: maj) L-208 
Lafayette, fish. Bed in Index Spot 
•Lafayette, wo are hero’ W-171 
I,afayetto Oollogo, Presbyterian insti- 
tution for men at Ba,ston, Pa.; 
opened ISS’i (chartered 1826) ; 
classical, scientific, and engineering 
oourse.s. 

Lnfayotto Natioual Faek; former name 
of Acadia National Park N-20 
Lafayette Square, Washington, D.G., 
public park north of the White 
House; contains statues of generals 
, Lafayette, Pulaski, and ateubeh: 
. W-26 

statue of Lafayette, ploUire L-64 


La FBre (Id fSrl, Prance, town oh 
Oise River IS mi. n.w. of Laon; 
pop. 3000; scene of fighting in 
World War 1914-18 and again in 
1040; map W-161 

Lalitte (Id-fdt"), Joan (1780-1828?), 
American pirate, slave-trader, and 
smuggler, horn Prance; hero of 
many stories; operated from island 
in Barataria Bay; .scorned British 
bribe, aided Americans in Battle 
of New Orleans, pardoned 1815 by 
President Madison. 

La Follottc (Id fdl'St) , Flilllp F. (born 
1897), American lawyer and poli- 
tician, born Madison, Whs.; son of 
Robert Marlon La Follotte; pro- 
gres.sive Republican; governor of 
Wisconsin 1881-.3S, 19,35-39. 

La Follette, Robert Marlon (1865- 
1926), American political leader, 
born Primrose, Wis. ; known as 
“Pigliting Bob"; governor of Wis- 
consin 1900-05; U.S, senator 1905- 
26; a progres.sive Republican who 
always subordinated party ties to 
his own iwineiples ; strongly op- 
posed U.S. entrance Into World 
War; many of the reforms he 
sought incorporated in the "Wiscon- 
sin idea" : independent presidential 
candidate in 1924 
heads Progressives P-293 
opposes Taft t- 3 
Seamen’s Act S-129 
La Follette, Robert Marion, Jr. (horn 
1896), American politician, born 
Madison, Wis.; son of Robert Mari- 
on La Follette; progressive Repub- 
lican; became U. S. senator from 
Wisconsin 1925. 

La Fontaine (Id fOn-tSn'), Jean de 
(1621-95), Prenoh poet and fabulist 
, (’Fables’, old tales retold with spar- 
kling freshness; memorized by 
every French school child) 
’Panohatantra’ source of tales S-SOl 
La Fontaine, Sir Louis Hippolyte 
(1807-64), Canadian jurist and 
statesman, premier 1842-44 and 
1848-51; chief justice of Lower 
Canada 1853-64 
association with Baldwin B-is 
Lng'ado, in ’Gulliver’s Travels’, the 
capital of Balnibarbl; here a cele- 
brated Academy of Projectors en- 
gages in extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers, In converting ice . into 
gunpowder, and in similar ridicu- 
lous ventures. 

Lagasli', ancient city-kingdom in 
Babylonia, one of oldest centers of 
Sumerian civilization 
eagle as symbol B-123 
Lagerldf, Selma Ottlllana Lovisa 
(1858-1940), Swedish Writer; L-5B, 
S-303/ 

Lagoon', a pool or lake, especially one 
connected with the sea 
coral Islands P-B 
harbors formed by H-216 
Lagos (Id'gds), a region (formerly 
proylnoe) of s. .Nigeria; in w. Af- 
rica; 27,000 sq. mi.; low marshy 
coast, with countless lagoons ; for- 
ested, interior yields palm oil and 
kernels, mahogany, rubber; chief 
, cities Ibadan (including surround- 
' ing district, 387,000) ; Lagos (100,- 
,000); Abeokuta (60,000): map 
A-.420' ■ 

Lagrange (Id-grtiinsh'), Joseph Louis 
U786-1813), French mathematl- 
, cian, one of greatest of 18th cen- 
tury; contributed to, verification of 
Newtonia,n theory of gravitation. 
La Grange (Id Srdng') , Ga., industrial 
city and trade center, 63 mi. s.w. 
of Atlanta; pop. 21,988; textile 
manufacturing; La Grange College: 

: map G-66 
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la grange Fac t -Ind ex lamar, lucius 


La Grange, 111., city 13 ml. s.w. of 
Chicag'Oi pop. 10,479; settled in 
1830’s: named for Lafayette’s 

home in France; Masonic Orphans 
Home. 

La Granja (Id griin'hil), Spain, See in 
l7Ulc(s San Ildefon.so 
La Gualra (Id Oivi'rd), Venezuela, 
leading seaport of country, on n. 
coast; has artiflelal inner harbor; 
pop. 10,000 ; V-27B, 7nap V-276 , 

La Guarclia, (Id gweir'dyd'), Florello H. 
(born 1882 ), mayor of New Tork 
City, elected 1983, 1937, and 1941; 
director of Office of Civilian Defense 
May 1941 to February 1942. 
Laguna (lii-gg'nd) (Spanish “la- 
goon” ) , a pueblo of the Keres In- 
diana west of the Rio Grande, New 
Mexico; established 1699. 

Laguna de Madro (dd mcid'rd), lagoon 
on Texas coast T-66 
La Halle, Adam de. See in Indem 
Adam de la Halle 

La Harpo (Id d»jj), Bernard, ,SIeur do, 
French explorer in America A-298 
La Hogue (Id off), or La Hougiio, bat- 
tle of, fought 1692 near n.e. extrem- 
ity of peninsula of Gotentln, Nor- 
mandy, France ; English and Dutch 
fleets under Admiral Russell de- 
feated French fleet under Tourville ; 
J-183 

Lohontan (la-hSn'tdn), Lake, Nevada 
N-76 

Lahontan Ham, Nevada, picture 1-149 
JLalioro (Zd-lidr'), British India, an- 
cient walled city on river Ravi; 
Iarge.st city and cap. of Punjab: 
pop. 430,000 ; railroad center ; makes 
silk and cotton cloths, carpets, vege- 
table oils; Punjab University; maps 
1-30, A-332i) 

Lai (K), a medieval short tale 
Franklin's, in 'Canterbury Tales’ 
C-1B2 

Lalbucb (IVbdK), Yugoslavia. See in 
Indeas Ljubljana 
Laid paper P-58 

L’Aiglon (.U-glSA'), poetic name 
meaning "eaglet” given by Victor 
Hugo to Duke of Reiohstadt, son 
of Napoleon and Marie Louise; sub- 
ject of play by Rostand 
Sarah Bernhardt plays, picture D-97 
Laird, David (1833-1914), Canadian 
journalist and state.sman, born 
New Glasgow, P.E.I. ; 1873 elected 
to Canadian House of Commons; 
1873-76 minister of the interior; 
1876 lieutenant governor of North- 
west Territories, 

Laissez-faire (.la-sa-fer') ("let it be”), 
the ISth-oentury (French) way of 
saying ‘less government in busi- 
ness” ; in contemporary use means 
unrestricted Industrial and commer- 
cial competition: 1-746, ff 
La'lty, defined C-232 
La'lus, in Greek mythology, father of 
Oedipus 0-208 

La JonuuiBro, Jaeguos Pierre XafTanel, 
Mdrguis do (1680—1763), French 
naval officer, born near Albl in s. 
Prance; fought numerous engage- 
ments against British ; governor 
of New France 1749-68. 

‘La Juive’ (Id shii-ev') (‘The Jew- 
ess’), opera by tIalSvy, story 0-239 
La Junta, Colo., railroad center, 90 
mi, B.e. of Colorado Springs: pop. 
7040; junotion of main line and 
Denver branch of Santa Fe R. R. ; 
large railroad shops: map U-1886 
Lake, Simon (born 1866), American 
naval architect, born Pleasantvllle, 
N.J. : inventor of even-keel type of 
submarine. 

Lake. Sec in Indea Lakes; also names 
of individual lakes, as Erie, Lake 


Lake Charles, La., commerclar and 
manufacturing cityon LakeCharles, 
186 mi. w. of New Orleans; channel 
to Gulf; pop. 21,207; oil fields near 
hy. map L-20a 

Lake Country, or Lake District, in n.w. 
England, containing all principal 
English lakes E-280, pioture E-278 
home of ’Wordsworth, pioture W-146 

Lake Dwellers, Stone Age people who 
built huts on pile foundations along 
the shores of lake.s M-48, S-lll, 
D-1136, pictures M-47, S-lll, C-245, 
color plate M-iSa-d 
bread B-228 

Lake Brie, battle of. In War of 1812 
P-12e, ’W-IO, pioture W-9 

Lake Erie College, at Painesvllle, 
Ohio ; women ; founded 1869 (con- 
tinuing Willoughby Seminary, 
founded 1847), present title 1908; 
liberal arts. 

Lake Berest College, at Lake Forest, 
111.; Presbyterian; founded 1876 
liberal arts and business. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., city in s, Wiscon- 
sin about 66 mi. n.w of Chicago; 
popular summer resort; on Lake 
Geneva ; pop. 8238 ; Yerkes observa- 
tory of University of Chicago, 6 mi. 
w. of city. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
LAKES 

AREA IN 

NAME 

8Q. MI. 

Caspian Sea . . 

...170,000 

Superior 

.. . 31,820 

Victoria 

. . . 26,000 

Aral 

. . . 24,000 

Huron 

... 23,010 

Micliigan 

... 22.400 

Nynaa 

. . . 14,000 

Baikal. 

... 13.200 

Tanganyika. 

... 12.700 

Great Bear 

... 11,500 

Great Slave. 

. . . 11.200 

Chad 

. .. 10,000 

Erie 

. . . 9,940 


Lake herring, or cisco W-85 

Lakehurst, N.J„ village about 66 ml. 
a. of New York City; pop. 827; 
naval station for lighter-than-air 
training and experimental projects ; 
parachute school. 

Lukolancl, Fla., city 32 mi. e. of Tam- 
pa; pop. 22,068; IS lakes; phos- 
phate, citrus fruit, strawberries, 
vegetables; Florida Southern Col- 
lege: map F-112 

Taike of the Woods, an island-dotted 
body of water of n. Minnesota and 
adjacent parts of Ontario, Canada; 
1485 sq. mi.; 106 mi, long: map 
M-192 

muskellunge fishing P-218 

Lake Placid, village In N.Y,; pop. 
3136; a famous winter and summer 
resort In Adirondack Mts. ; near by 
is the grave of John Brown, the 
abolitionist. 

Lake Poets, a group of poets — Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Southey— 
who lived in the Lake Country of 
northern England C-299, B-280 

Lake BegiPius, battle of (496 B.c.) 
R-139 

festival on anniversary, picture 
R-141 

Lakes L-66. Bee olsd in Index Lake 
dwellers. For list of greatest lakes 
see table on this page 
Africa A-36, 38, Outline A-44 
climate affected by G-1466 
drained, effeot on drought and Hoods 
F-lO0d 


earthquake origin E-136 
extinct; Agassiz .P-200, M-64; Bonne- 
ville, Q-1 50a; borax deposit.s B-192 ; 
lacustrine plain P-200; potas.sium 
salt deposits P-323-4 
fresh-water: deepest in world B-16: 
deepe-st in North America, pioture 
N-17: largest S-331, L-56 
glacial origin I-2o, L-66 
largest inland body of water L-65 
longest in world A-38 
North America N-131 
pollution of C-342-3 
salt L-S6: Caspian Sea largest C-91; 
Dead Sea P-34; Great Salt Lake 
G-150a; Owens Lake D-113o; po- 
tassium salts left by evaporated 
lakes iP-323-4 

shore line changes aid drought 
studies .D-113a 
water table and G-148a-Z) 
Lnkcs-to-Gult waterway G-149, R-111, 
C-69 

Illinois Waterway links 1-16-16, 
C-189, map G-148a 
Lake trout T-146 

Lake ’Washington Bridge, in Wash- 
ington, taile B-342 
Lakewood, Ohio, suburb of Cleveland 
4 mi. w., chiefly residential; pop. 
69,160. 

Lake Worth Park, near Fort Worth, 
Tex. P-161 

Lakh (Idle), in Indian currency 1-38 
Lnki, Mount, volcano in Iceland 1-6 
Lalande, Saint John (died 1646), 
Roman Catholic martyr; native of 
Dieppe, Normandy; companion of 
Father Jogues; murdered by Mo- 
hawks at Ossernenon, N.’S’, ; 
canonized 1930. 

Lalande (.Id-land'), .Tosoph Jerftme L. 
de (1732-1807), French astrono- 
mer; professor CollSge de Prance, 
director Paris observatory; popu- 
larized astronomy; e.stabllshed an^ 
nual Prix Lalande for most useful 
work on astronomy. 

Lolemant, Gabriel (1610-49), Cana- 
dian Jesuit missionary, born Paris, 
France; came to Canada 1646 1 
worked with Father Brebeuf among 
the Huron Indians and was killed 
by them. 

Laliqno dd-lefc'), Ben6 (born 1860), 
French jeweler, famous foi; carving 
in jewels and glass. 

‘Lalla Bookh' (IS'ld rfflc), Oriental 
poem by Thomas Moore, first pub- 
lished in 1817 
scene of, pioture R-110 
‘L’Allegro’ (Idl-W ffro) (“the happy 
man”), poem by Milton; companion 
poem of 'II Penseroso’ ; describes 
quiet pleasures of a contented man 
quoted H-2B6 

Lalloinantia, a biennial plant (Lal- 
lemantia caneaoens) of the mint 
family, native to w. Asia. Grows 
to 18 in. with soft, somewhat hairy 
leave.s: flowers whorled, blue, in 10 
in. spikes, have aromatic odor. 
halo (Id-W), Edouard (1823-02), 
French musical composer (*Le Rol 
d’Ys’, opera; ‘Symphonie Bspagn- 
ole', ‘Norwegian Rhapsody’, orches- 
tral works),, 

La'malEim, a religion of Tibet and 
Mongolia T-90, M-222d 
La Malbaio, Canada. See in Index 
Murray Bay ' 

Lamar', Lucius Quintus Clnoliinatus 
(1825-93), American jurist and 
statesman, born Putnam County, 
Ga. ; drafted Mississippi ordinance 
of secession; U.S. senator, 1877-86; 
secretai’y of interior 1885-88; jus- 
tice U.S. Suprejne Court 1888-83; 
helped reconciliation between North 
and South after Civil War. 


(l=French tt. German ti: ffero, ffo ; tfcin, 4?ten ; »=Prenoh nasal (JeaiV) ; »k=Prench j («ln azure) ; ii= German guttural oil 
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LAMAR, MIRABBAU 

I^aninr, Mirabeau B., (1798-'18!5{>), 

American soldier, born Louisville, 

- Ga. : participated in Texas revolu- 
tion and (liKtinguisheci seif at San 
Jacinto; president Texas Republic 
1838-41; major general Mexican 
War; U.S. minister to Argentine 
Republic, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. 
Iiamarolc (Zd-mdiJc'), jonn do (1744— 
1829) French naturalist, who 
adopted (in 1802 ) the word "biolo- 
gie” as name of new science to be 
devoted to study of all life consid- 
ered as the same process whether 
in plants or animals 
forerunner of Darwin E-340, Z-227 
modern “Lamarckians” B-342 
linmartlne (.la-mar-ten'l, Alphonae do 
(1790-1869), French poet, histori- 
an and statesman ( 'Meditations' ; 
‘History of the Girondlns' ) . 

Lamb, ChnrIoH (1775-1884), English 
essayist L-65-6 
book annotations B-189 
essays L-66, B-304 
letters L-98a 

opinion of Coleridge C-300 
Quoted on Shakespeare S-lOOo 
‘Tales from Shakespeare’ S-lOOp, 
L-lSl 

lamb, Mary (1764-1847), English 
writer, sister of Charles Lamb L-66 
'Tales from Shakespeare' S-lOOp, 
L-161 

lamb, AVilliam. jSfee in Index Mel- 
bourne, William Lamb, Viscount 
lamb, a young sheep S-104 
skin used for gloves G-107 
wool W-145 

lamballe (laft-lidV) , Marie Th6r6«e do 
(1740-92), French princess, friend 
of Marie Antoinette; killed by rev- 
olutionary mob and her head car- 
ried past the queen’s prison wln- 
flowa. 

lambort, louts. See' in Index Gil- 
more, Patrick S. 

lam'both, metropolitan borough of s. 
London; pop. 290,000; Lambeth 
Palace, London residence of arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
lambkin, or sliecp-laurol, an ever- 
green shrub (Kalmia augnstifoUa) 
of . the heath family, native to e. 
North America. Grows to 3 ft.; 
flowers purple or crimson, small, In 
flat-topped cl-usters, 
lamb’s-ears, a perennial plant 
(Staolij/s Imata) of the mint fam- 
ily, native to w. Asia. Grows to 
18 In., entire plant white, woolly, 
with oblong leaves and spikes of 
tiny, : tubular, purple flowers ; 
sometimes called woolly woundwort, 
lamb’s lottuoo. gee in Jndea: Corn- 
salad 

lamb’s quarters, or gooseloot. an an- 
nual herb ( Chenopodiiim album ) of 
the goosefoot family with clusters 
of small greenish flowers and leaves 
shaped like the foot of a goose; 
although considered a peat, de- 
licious greens may be made from it. 
lamb’s wool W-146 
lamb vulture V-336 
“Lamo Duck,” or 80th, Amendment 
H-336, C-332 
text:U-218: 

Lamonta'tloiis, book of Old Testament 
traditionally ascribed to Jeremiah; 
comprises five dirges bewailing the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 
lamenting bird. See in Index Limpkln 
lamia ,(la'mi-d). In Greek mythology, 

, a beautiful vampire; In Keats’ poem 
‘Lamia’, a serpent who assumes a 
beautiful human form to win a 
man's love. 

laminated, arranged or made in thin 
layers (laminae) 
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glass G-104 
plastics PT245fc 

tamrocrgeler (Idm'er-pJ-dr), or beard- 
ed vulture V-336 

lamollle' Klvcr, In n. Vermont; cuts 
Green Mts. ; flows into Lake Cham- 
plain; map N-SB 

lamou (.Id-mSn’), Ward Hill (1838- 
93), law partner, secretary and 
biographer of Abraham Lincoln, 
picture C-261 

lamont, Daniel Scott (1851—1905), 
American politician; born Cort- 
landvllle, N. T,; private secretary 
to President Cleveland; secretary 
of war in Cleveland's cabinet 
1892-6; vice president. Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

lainontq Bobort Patterson (born 
1867), TJ.S. secretary of commerce 
under President Hoover; born De- 
troit, Mich.; engineer and manu- 
facturer; president American Steel 
Foundries 1912—29. 


Xa Motte-Fouqnfi (/o-lcd'), Friedrich, 
Baron dc (1777-1843), German 
romantic poet and novelist, born 
Brandenburg; extremely popular In 
early 19th century (‘TJndine’). 
Xampblack, or carbon black, a form 
of carbon G-24, picture O-170 
Ink 1-79, C-303 
pencils P-106 
phonograph records P-17e 
tire manufacture G-24, B-166 
Xampnmn, Archibald (1861—99), Ca- 
nadian poet C-66-8 
Xamprey, an eel-shaped cartilaginous 
fish with sucker mouth L-B6, pio- 
tures P-68, P-e8 
ranked low among fishes P-87 
Damps L-66-9. See also in Index 
Light, Lighting 
arc lamp E-233 
Argand burner L-57 
automobile headlight A-407 
candles L-67-8: colonial A-171-2 
colonial, pictures A-171, 1,-57, 68 
electric lamp E-2S4-6, T-160, 1-116, 
pictures E-233, 234 
fire prevention P-B6 
fluorescent E-235, E-238 
gas lamps G-22-3 

glow-lamp (neon type) P-179, 178, 
E-238, E-243 

interior decoration 1-107, pictures 
1-104, 105, 108 

lanterns L-67: colonial, picture 
A-171 

lighthouse type L-132, pictures 
L-183 

measuring light given, picture L-126 
miner’s safety lamp D-21 
oil L-66-7 

pewter: American origin A-174, pic- 
tures Xr-bi, A.17S 
primitive L-BG, pictures L-67 
signaling S-143, L-67 
sodium vapor lamps S-190 
Xamp'saciis, ancient Greek city of 
My.sia, Asia Minor, on Hellespont, 
opposite Gallipoli. 


Tnvmp shell, or briudiiopod, wormlike 
animal resembling a mollusk 3-107, 
W-1806, picture S-109 
Cambrian times G-40 
Xiia (Idw), Swedish district 3-338 
Dana, Francis, balloon, picture B-22 
Lanai (la-nd'e), one of the tiawailan 
Islands; 139 sq. mi.; pop. 3720; 
highest point 3400 ft; pineapple 
plantations; maps H-242, 243 
La Navidad, in Haiti. Columbus’ 
first settlement In New World; 
H-108 ■ 


Lancashire (tan'Ied-sher), or Lancas- 
ter, county of n.w. England; 1641 
sq. mi.; pop. 1,705,000; iron and 
coal mines; manufacturers of tex- 
tiles, machinery: L-B9 
textile industry B-278, M-49 


Lancaster (Idn'hds-ter) , John of 
Gaunt, Duke of. See in Index John 
of Gaunt 

Lancaster, Joseph (1778—1838), Eng- 
lish educator 

Lancastrian system E-177 
Lancaster, England, capital of Lan- 
cashire, on Lune River, 7 mi. from 
sea; pop. 45,000; was ancient Ro- 
man .station; L-69, map B-270o 
Lancaster, Ohio, farming center and 
manufacturing city on Hooking 
River, 28 mi. s. of Columbus; pop. 
21,940; glassware, shoes, foundry 
produot.s: map 0-210 
Lancaster, Pa., manufacturing and 
railroad center 04 ml. s.e. of Harris- 
burg in agricultural district; pop. 
61,345; state cap. 1799-1812; to- 
bacco market and stockyards busi- 
ness; linoleum and coi'k goods, 
watches, textiles, iron and steel 
products: Franklin and Marshall 
College; map P-112 
former state capital P-117 
Lancaster, House of, famous English 
royal family L-69, table R-1D8. See 
also in Index Rose,s, War.s of the 
founded by Henry IV H-27e 
list of rulers B-270 
Lancaster Turnpike R-116 
Lancns'trinu, monitor system of ed- 
ucation E-177 

Lance, long-shafted cavalry weapon 
with spear head, of more Impor- 
tance in medieval than in modern 
times. 

Lance corporal, soldiers appointed to 
act as corporal but not given a 
warrant for the grade. 

Lancelot, See in Index Aniphloxus 
Lancelot (Idn'sS-ldt) of the Lake, or 
Lanneelot, in Arthurian legend, the 
bravest and most famous of the 
Knights of the Round Table; out- 
standing figure In Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls of the King’ ; picture L-119 
quest for Grail G-1, picture A-315 
Lancowond, name given to several 
trees of family Anonaoeae native 
to West Indies and Guiaria, and to 
their highly pliable and tough even- 
grained wood, which Is used for 
fishing rods and other articles re- 
quiring a combinatllon of flexibility 
and strength. 

Lanclani (Idn-o7:(i'iI5), Rodolfo (1846- 
1929), Italian archeologist; profes- 
sor ancient topography University 
of Rome; made Important discov- 
eries at Ostia, Tivoli. Rome ( ‘An- 
cient and Modern Rome’). 

Lancrct (Idii-lcrS') , Nicolas (1690- 
1743), French painter, born Paris; 
greatly influenced by Watteau; gay 
portrayals of French society. 

Land, Emory S. (born 1879), naval 
officer, born Canon City, Colo. ; 
made commissioner U. 3. Maritime 
Comroi.s-sion 1937, olialrman 1938; 
appointed , chief of War Shipping 
Administration 1942. . 

Land. See also in Index Agriculture ; 
Eminent domain ; Irrigation and 
reclamation; Land grants; Lands, 
public; Land tenure; Land use 
area of U. 3. compared to . world, 
piotograph U-188a 
desoi'lption of townships, sections, 
and quarters, diagram h-GO 
farm lands. In U.S. U-192, map 
U-186 , 

homestead L-60, J-222, 1-22-3 
proportion of earth’s surface 0-196 
speculation P-221/-q 
survey 3-331-2. See also in Index 
Surveying 
taxation T-17, 18 

Land Acts of 1870, 1881, 1885, Ireland 
1-128, P-81-2 
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Landau, automobile A-393 
Landaulet', automobile A-393 
Land banlts. Federal (U.S.) P-12 
Land crab C-390 

Landes (Idnd), region of s.w. Prance, 
vast tract of sandy marshland bor- 
dered by dunes 
reclamation S-22 

"liund flowing with milk and honey” 
P-35 

Land grants 

agricultural education A-64, E-182, 
U-269 

Bankhead-Jones Act E-182 
educational grants in U.S. E-177. 
181, 182, L-60, S-40: South Dakota 
S-220-1: Texas T-68-9 
Morrill Act, 1862 A-64, B-182, U-259 
railroads N-166 

Land! Khana, British fort on Afghan- 
istan frontier, picture A-29 
Landing strip, for airplanes A-74d 
Landis, James McCauley (born 1899), 
educator and public official, born 
Tokyo, Japan, where his parents 
were missionaries; taught law at 
Harvard Unlv. 1926-34, dean of law 
schpor after 1937; member SEC 
1934—37; director Office of Civilian 
Defense 1942-43 ; made director of 
American economic operations in 
Middle East Sept. 1943. 

Lan'dls, Itenesaw Mountain (born 
1866), American judge, born Mill- 
ville,- Ohio ; D. S. di.striot judge 
northern district of III. 190B-22; 
tried Standard Oil rebate cases 1907 
and sentenced defendants to pay 
$29,240,000; appointed national 
baseball arbiter 1920. 

Land League, Irish B-212, P-81 
Landlord, owner or master of land or 
of building rented to tenants 
cotton farms C-376 
feudal system P-27, 28, 29 
Land measure, units of, table W-67 
Land Ofllee, General, U.S. See in In- 
dea General Land Office, U.S. 

Land of Nod, term used to designate 
the state of sleep; so called from 
the unkno-wn land of "wandering," 
or Nod, to which Cain fled alter the 
murder of Abel (Genesis iv). 

Land of the Maple Leaf, Canada C-49 
Land of the Midnight Sun, Norway 
N-171 

Land of the llislng Sun, Japan J-184 
London, Alfred Mossman (born 1887), 
American political leader, born 
West Middlesex, Pa.; governor of 
Kansas 1938-37 ; Republican can- 
didate for presidency 1936: R-146/c 
Lan'dor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), 
English author; a poet of distinc- 
tion, also master of English prose 
style (‘Pericles and Aspasla’; ‘Im- 
aginary Con-versatlons' ) . 

Land Ordinance, U.S. (1785) E-177 
Landowska ilUn-ddf'skd), Wanda 
(born 1877), Polish harpsichordist; 
authority on early music; caihe to 
the United States 1941. 

Land patent L-60 

Lands, public L-69— 60. See also in 
Indem National parks 
Australia A-376 ■ 

Canada, public domain L-BO 
Egypt B-198 

land grants. See in fndea Land grants 
Mexico M-140 

Rome (ancient) R-132, 134 
surveying methods L-60, S-331-2 
United States 

ceded by thirteen states A-318, 
N-170-1 

conservation C-343, R-1B2 
exploited in Taft’s administration 
T-2-3 , 

Harrison’s small tract policy H-232 


j homestead acts L-60, J-222, 1-22-3 
immigrants offered 1-22-3 
irrigation and reclamation 1-147-50 
Johnson’s Homestead Bill J-222 
Northwest Territory N-170-1, A-318 
public domain L,-B9-60 
slave states oppose policy C-249 
Landscape architecture, as a vocation 
V-324 

Landscape gardening G-8-9, 11 
Landscape painting 
American P-27-9 
Chine.s6 G-221)i 
composition P-38, 40 
Constable C-346 
Corot C-370-1, picture by P-39 
development P-IB, 21 
Dutch P-21, 18: ‘Avenue, Middel- 
harnls', by Hobbema, picture P-20 
English P-22: ‘Grand Canal’, by 
Turner, picture P-20 
Flemish P-16 
French P-21, 22 
Millet M-176-6 
Turner T-166 

Land'secr, Sir Edwin Henry (1802- 
73), English animal painter L-61 
artist and his dogs, picture L-61 
sculpture on Nelson Memorial, pic- 
ture L-186 

Lands End, promontory of Cornwall, 
forming westernmost point of Eng- 
land, map E-270fi 

Landahut (.Mnts'hut), Germany, 
quaint old town on Isar River in 
Bavaria, 35 mi. n.e. of Munich; pop. 
81,000; from 1265 to 1603 capital of 
duchy of Bavaria-Landshut; Napo- 
leon defeated Austrians (1809). 
Land'stcincr, Karl (1868—1943), Amer- 
ican bacteriologist and pathologist, 
born Vienna, Austria; member 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research; won Nobel prize in medi- 
cine 1930 for work In classifying j 
different types of human blood. 
Landsting (from Norse land, land, 
and ting, or thing, parliament) , 
certain legislative bodies In Scan- 
dinavian countries; in Denmark, 
upper house of parliament; in 
Sweden, county councils. 

Land tenure. See also Eminent do- 
main; Land grants; Lands, public 
American colonies A-156-7, V-307 
American pioneers P-221fc 
Argentina A-279 

Australia, government ownership 
A-376 

Channel Islands C-139 
China C-2216.' ancient feudalism 
G-22H 

Egypt E-193 

feudal system F-28, 29, picture A-69 
Prance P-176 

Greece, ancient S-239: Solon's re- 
forms S-192 

Homestead acts L-00, J-222, 1-22-3, 
P-221fc 

Hungary H-360 

Ireland 1-124, 126: boycott B-212; 
tenants’ rights struggle P-81-2, 
1-128 

Japan .I-188-188a 

Latin America L-fl7si ; Brazil B-226a ; 
Central America C-13Sa, d; Chile 
C-207(J; Ecuador E-156; Mexico 
M-140 

Mongolia M-222d 
Rome, ancient R-132, 134 
Russia R-lSl, 182, 184, 186, 189, 190, 
192 

sovereignty of nations 1-109 
Land use L-61-61d, S-lBld. See also 
in Index: Soil 

distribution in U. S. U-192, 194, map 
U-196 

drought prevention D-113o~d, 
E-14Be, map D-llSd 
England B-277-8 

erosion control C-341-2, P-187, 

P-106(t 


flood prevention methods P-IO80— d. 

E-146C, e, picture E-146A 
forestry F-166-9 

future, changes that may affect 
L-eic-d 

good and bad uses L-61-61b 
location factor L-Olc : drought zones, 
map 0-113o-dj flood zones 
P-106a, & 

Middle Ages A-69 
planning L-6I6-0 
present and future, in U. S. L-616 
ruined land restored, pictures E-146/ 
South America, pictograph S-204 
. statistics, U.S. G-lS6e-/ 

Land Utilization Oflicc, In U. S. gov- 
I ernment U-230 

Lane, Edward William (1801-78), 
English Arabic scholar; spent 
many years between 1825 and 1849 
in Egypt; published ‘Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
ern Egyptians' 

‘Arabian Nights’ A-244, 246 
Lane, Franklin Knight (1864-1921), 
U.S. secretai-y of interior 1918-20 
quoted on American flag F-83 
Lane, Joscpli (1801-81), statesman 
and general, born Buncombe 
County, N. C,; 1820 settled In Van- 
derburg County, Ind. ; Indiana sen- 
ator 1844-46 : made major general 
for heroic action in Mexican 
war; governor of Territory of Ore- 
gon 1848—50 ; Oregon delegate to 
Congress 1850-58, senator 1859-61; 
candidate for vice-president on 
secession ticket 1860, 

Lane, Ralph Norman Angell. See in 
Index Angell, Sir Norman 
Lane, Sir William Arbutlinot (1866- 
1943), English physician; consult- 
ing surgeon Guy’s Hospital, Hos- 
pital tor Sick Children, French Hos- 
pital, London; author books on, 
operative treatment of fractures 
and of cleft palate. 

Lan’franc (died 1089), English pre- 
late and scholar, born in Italy, 
archbishop of Canterbury 1070-89;. 
as chief ooun.selor of William the 
Conqueror played important part 
in fixing Norman rule upon English 
church and people. 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1912), British 
scholar, poet, and writer on many 
subjects (‘Ballads in Blue China’; 
’Custom and Myth’; 'History of 
Scotland’; ’Blue’, ‘Red*, ‘Yellow’, 
and other fairy books). 

Lang, Cosmo Gordon (born 1864), 
English divine; 97th Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1928-42; Canon of 
St, Paul's 1901—1908; Archbishop of 
York, 1908-28. 

Langdell, Christopher Columbus 
(1828-1900), American lawyer and 
educator; born New Boston, N. H. ; 
after 1870 dean of Harvard Law 
School; introduced “case system” 
of teaching, which revolutionized 
methods of law schools, ; 

Laiigdon, John (1741—1819), Amer- 
ican merchant and politician, born 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; an ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution, he 
financed Stark’s expedition against 
Burgoyne and built ships for navy ; 
one of first senators from New 
Hampshire ; governor 1805-11. 
Langdon, William Channey (born 
1871), American pageant dramatist 
quoted P-12 

Langcnsal’za (.Idng'Sn-galt'sd), Ger- 
many, town in Prussian Saxony on 
River Balza, n,w. of Erfurt; pop, 
13,000 ; Hanoverians defeated Prus- 
sians in 1866, but surrendered on 
arrival of Prussian reinforcements. 

Langerhans, Isles at, in pancreas, dis- 
covered by Robert Langerhans, 


(g in azure) ; £=:German guttural ah 
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German pathologist (1840-88): 
G-lOO 

Iiangford, Jfatlianiel Pitt (1832—1911), 
public official, explorer; vigilante In 
Montana: explored Yellowstone re- 
gion (1870) , and was its first super- 
intendent after it became a national 
park; wrote ‘Vigilante Days and 
Ways’: N-IS 

Xangland, Wllllum (1330?— 1400?), 
English poet, supposed author of 
‘Vision of Piers Plowman’, a reli- 
gious allegory attacking corruption 
in church and state. 

Xangley, Samuel Pierponf (1834- 
1906), American physicist, astron- 
omer and Inventor, horn Hoxhury, , 
Mass.; did notable work in aero- 
nautics and exploration of Infra- 
red portions of the solar .speoti'um 
airplane A-68-9, jjt’cfiires A-S6, 68 
tnngley Field, Norfolk, Va. N-149 
wind tunnel, picture A'79 
Xangmuir, Irving (born 1881), Amer- 
ican chemist, born Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
engaged In research for Genei-al 
Electric Company after 1909; in- 
vented gas-filled tungsten lamp, 
condensation vacuum pump ; won 
Nobel prize in 1982 
Xewis-Langmuir theory of atomic 
structure A-S61, diagram A-360 
Pupin teaches P-36Bci 
Xang'obards (“long beards"). See in 
Index Lombards 

Xangres (idn’grd), ancient, town in e. 
Prance on "Plateau of Langres” j 
pop. 6 , 000 ; makes cutlery; famous 
strategic point since Roman days. 
Xangshan, a. breed of poultry P-338, 
jpioiwre P-337 

Xangton, Stephen (11E07--1228), Eng- 
lish cardinal and archbishop of 
Canterbury, usually credited with 
being the first to divide the Bible 
into chapters I leader in, demhnd for 
Magna Carta 

triumphs over King John J-222 
Xahgtry, Xily (Emily) (1862-1929), 
English actress, noted for her beau- 
ty, born iSian'd of Jersey and known 
as fhe "Jersey lily” ; first great suc- 
cess in ‘She . Stoops to Conquer’. 
Xanguages L-61(i— 63, OiitHiie L-62. See 
also in Ijideir Alphabet; Grammar; 
Philology; Writing ; and the prlnol- 
pal languages and language groups 
by name 

African Negroes A-39 
American Indians 1-62-3 
ancient, / service of archeology 
. A-262-3 ■ 

bibliography L-6S : 

Chinese C-221/, g 

: olasslfloation of mankind by R-lo 
communication and C-S24, 3246 
Esperanto and Volapilk B-sos 
Europe E-320 , 

Japanese J-190-1 
Latin once world language L-87 
Norse runic N-160 
numbers speaking chief tongues 
.'p-m, 

romance languages B-128, 

/Romany, or gipsy G-90 
sign, for deaf D-22 ., : 

Xnnguodoo ildii-gu-d6k') , former 
, province In s. Prance, /whose capital 
, was Toulouse ; famous for wine : 
map 

origlt) of name P-196 
people P-172 

Xangufl d’ 00 , French dialect P-19B 
Xnnguodoo Ciinnl* or Cnnal du Midi, 

; . .Prance, connects Mediterranean 
ii with Garonne River; thence to the 
-V Atlantic : C-67 ' 

; ■Xnnguo dMl ild'ii' gU dd-eV') , Prenoh 
dialect P-195 
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Xnnler (ld-»er'), Sidney (1842-81), 
American lyric poet L-63-4 
Xaniidne (Id-wi’i-dd), the shrike fam- 
ily of birds S-136 

Xaii'ltal, a synthetic wool P-2451, 246 
Xan'olin, preparation of purified fat 
obtained from raw sheep’s wool, 
used as base for various ointments. 
Xans''downe, Henry Charles Keith 
Petty-Fitzmaurlce, 5th Marquis of 
(1845-1927), British statesman; 
governor general of Canada 1883- 
88 ; viceroy of India 1888-93 ; sec- 
retary of foreign affairs 1900-06, 
during which time an alliance was 
made with Japan and friendship 
cemented with Prance; leader of 
Unionist party In House of Lords 
for several years; favored a mod- 
erate peace after 1st World War. 
lansdowne, Henry Feity-Fltzmaur- 
Ice, 8d Marquis of (1780-1863), Eng- 
lish statesman, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer at 25, a Liberal leader and 
advocate of parliamentary reform, 
abolition of slavery, free trade, and 
Catholic emancipation. 

Lansdowne, Pa., borough, residential 
suburb of Philadelphia, about 6 ml. 
w. ; pop. 10,837. 

Xan'sing, Robert (1864-1928), Amer- 
, lean lawyer and authority on in- 
ternational law, horn Watertown, . 
N.Y. ; counsel for U.S. In Bering 
Sea and Alaska boundary arbi- 
trations; secretary of state in Wil- 
son’s cabinet during Ist World War. 
Xanslng, Mich., capital, on Grand 
Elver 80 mi. n.w. of Detroit; pop. 
78,763; automobiles and automobile 
parts, awnings, gasoline.' and Diesel 
engines ; state school for blind : 
map M-163 

oapltol, , picture M-1646 
Michigan State College M-155 
Luiiston, Tolbert (1844-1913), Amer- 
, loan Inventor, born Troy, Ohio; 
invented monotype which he pat- 
ented in, 1887.1 

Xaiiia'nn, a perennial plant and shrub 
of verbena family with flat clusters 
of flowers that turn from pink to 
, orange, then to red, white, or blue 
■ depending , upon species ; native Of 
tropical America; , cultivated for 
.ornament: in southern U. . S. ; intro- 
duesd also into India, Ceylon, and 
Hawaii;, has. become’ noxious weed 
in Hawaii, where insects are im- 
ported to prey on it. . . 

Xantorn L-57, pictures L-68 
colonial, picture A-171 
lighthouse L-132 
, magic, or stereoptloon 8-285-6 
story of Diogenes D-69 
Lantern fish, a name given to cer- 
tain soft-rayed deep-sea Ashes 
which have phosphorescent lumi- 
nous organs to help them to see in 
the depths of the ocean; many of 
them are of grotesque shape with 
huge heads, enormous eyes, large 
mouths, and slender. fragile bodies: 
picture 0-199 

Xnnteriis, Feast of, in China H-322 
Xan'tbanum, a rare earth metal, 
table C-168 

Ximuyiuin (Id-mii'ul-wm) (modern 
Lanuvlo), ancient city of Latium, 
19 ml. s.e. of Rome; member of 
Latin League; conquered by Rome 
838 B.c. ; temple of Juno. 

‘Lanzas, Las' (Ids IdJt'flids), painting 
by Velasquez, piofwe R-18 
Xaoag dd-o-dp'), Philippine Islands, 
seaport on Laoag River near n.w. 
coast of Luzon; pop, 42,000; trade 
in rice. Indigo, sugar: mop P-106 
LaocoSn (Id-dJc'd-dii), in Greek my- 
thology, Trojan priest of Apollo: 


LAPITHAB 


warns countrymen against wooden 
horse: T-144 

statue of R-143, G-168, S-63 
Xaodnmia (Id-Sd-d-mi'd) , legendary 
Greek heroine, wife of Protesilaua; 
celebrated in Wordsworth’s poem 
‘Laodamia’. See in Index Protesi- 
laus 

Xaodicea (lu-dd-i-se'd), name of .sev- 
eral ancient Asiatic cities in realms 
extending from Aegean Sea to 
India; Laodicea ad Lyoum (modern 
Denizll, Turkey, 120 mi. s.e. of 
Smyrna), once wealthy trade cen- 
ter; founded probably 3d century, 
B.c. ; site of one of 7 primitive 
churches of Asia (Rev. i, ll); 
Laodicea ad mare (modern Latakla, 
Syria), pride of the Caesars, noted 
for ruins of triumplml arch built 
possibly by Septlmius Severus. 
Laoighis Cla'isk), also Leix, formerly 
Queen's, county in s.e. Ireland, in 
Leinster province; 664 sq. mi.; pop. 
60,000; farming, dairying, textile 
manufacturing. 

‘Xaolcoon’, a book by Lessing (1766), 
in which the functions of poetry 
and painting are defined and dis- 
tinguished; one of the most impor- 
tant books In the history of art. 
Xaomedun (id-om'd-rtd»), in Greek 
mythology, founder and king of 
Troy; father of Priam 
Poseidon aids P-31B 
Xaon (Idn), city In Prance, 80 mi. 
n.e, of Paris; pop. 20,000; fortified 
by Romans; Bliloher defeated Na- 
poleon 1814; captured by Germans 
1870, 1914, and 1940 
recovered by Allies (1918) W-164 
Laos (io'ds), or Laotians, a people of 
Indo-Chlna; division of Thai or 
Shan race: T-73a 

Laos, protectorate in Prenoh Indo- 
Chlna: about 82,000 sq. mi.) pop. 
2,000,060 : I;-7S&-d, map .I-73l> 
Lao-Tse (id'd tsd). (004?B.O.- ?), 
Chinese philosopher . and meta- 
physician ; contemporary with Con- 
fucius; founder of Taoism; picture 
G-2217t . 

teachings C-221e, B-71.-2 
Lit Pasture, Roger tie. See in. Index 
Weyden, Roger van der 
Xn Paz (id pits'), largest olty and 
seat of government of Bolivia, 
/South America; pop. 300.000; com- 
mercial center, of agricultural and 
mining region; university: B-169 
map S-2086 : 
climate S- 20 B/ 

Xa Paz, Mexico, port, in Lower Cali- 
fornia, on Bay of La Paz; pop. 
12,000: C-3B, map M-133 
Xa Peltrie, Marie Madeleine tie (1008- 
71)., Prenoh Roman Catholic nun, 
born Al.engon; founder of Ursuline 
• convent at Quebec 1689; conducted 
school for Indian and French girls 
until 1642, when she joined oolo- 
. nlsts under Maisonneuve and 
/ helped to found Montreal. 

Xa Perouse (Id pd-rgst’), Joan-Fran- 
sols de Galaup, Oount tie (1741- 
88), Prenoh navigator; in war With 
England took British forts on Hud- 
son Bay 1782 : rounded Cape Horn, 
explored west coast of the Ameri- 
cas, discovered strait of Pdrouse 
between Hokushu and Sakballn, 
Japan; lost at sea after reaching 
Australia, 1788; wreckage of his 
ships found 1826, on coral reef n. 
of New Hebrides. 

Xapl.s lazuli (t&’pis lam'yu-Vi) , a semi- 
precious stone Q-28 
Afghanistan A-SO 

I Laplthao (IdiJ'i-fftd),, in Greek my- 
thology, race related to the Gen- 
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taurs, dwelling in Thessaly 
Centaurs in battle with C-130 
Theseus aids T-7B 

Inplace (Id-jJids'), Tlorre Simon, 
Marquis do (1749-1827), French 
mathematician and astronomer, 
called “Newton of Prance” ; proved 
stability of solar system 
nebular hypothesis N-61, P-233 
Lap'land, region in extreme ' n. of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia L-B4, map N-173 
lamps and lighting L-S6 
people L-64, S-337, picture N-177 
reindeer, picture T-12S 
La Plata (id pld'iS), Argentina, city 
36 mi. s.e. of Buenos Aires, 5 mi. 
from port of Ensenada on Plata 
estuary; pop. 170,000; National 
University; center of meat-packing 
trade; map A-279 
La Plata, Rio do. See Plata River 
La Porte, Ind„ city 69 mi. .s.e. of Chi- 
cago near several lakes; pop. 10,- 
180: woolen goods, motor pistotis, 
farm implements. 

Lap'pet, in weaving S-150 
Lappet moth, moth of the silkworm 
family ; so named because larvae 
have lobes or lappets at sides of 
bodies: picture I-8B 
Lapps', natives of Lapland L-64, 
S-337, picture N-177 
raoial affinity, diagram R-9a 
Lapu'ta, in 'Gulliver’s Travels', an 
island visited by Gulliver, picture 
S-344 

Lapwing, green plover, or poowit, an 
Old World plpver (Vaneltus vauel~ 
lus) having iridescent bottle-green 
plumage on upper parts, crested 
head, and white under parts; 
noted for its walling cry; its eggs 
are esteemed as a delicacy. 

Laramie, Jacques (17857-1821), Cana- 
dian trapper: in Colorado foothills 
and s.e, Wyoming 181B-20; first 
explorer of upper Laramie River; 
killed by Indians. 

Lar'amle, Wyo., trade center on Lara- 
mie River; pop. 10,827; W-19a, map 
W-194 

state university, picture W-196 
Laramlo Mountains, in s.o. Wyo. ; 

highest point 9020 ft. 

Larboard (.Idr'VSrd or Uir'hSrd), old 
term for the loft, or "port" side of 
a boat; perhaps derived from 
Middle English "ladeborde," the 
loading side; “port” was substi- 
tuted for larboard to avoid con- 
fusion with "starboard," the right 
side of a boat. 

Larceny, in law, illegal taking and 
carrying away of personal property 
belonging to another with the pur- 
pose of depriving the owner of 
them: distinguished from burglary, 
which involves housebreaking, and 
robbery which Involves personal 
violence; the laws of most states 
distinguish between grand and potty 
(or petit) larceny, depending on the 
amount invoived. 

Larch, a tree L-64-5 
Laroom, Luoy (1826-93), American 
poet; born Beverly, Mass. In her 
youth She was a factory worker, 
and some of her contributions to 
- the factory magazine won praise 
of Whittier with whom she later 
compiled two books; editor Our 
Young Folks; outstanding for 
poems of life In New England 
(‘Childhood Songs'; 'Wild Roses of 
Cape Ann and Other Poems' ) ; 
L-210 

Laril, rendered pork fat P-18-1B 
. best hog type for H-316 

oleomargarine content 0-221, 223 


Larder beetle, a beetle XDemneates 
lardariua) whose larvae feed on 
smoked meats, cheese, and other 
animal substances ; also called the 
bacon beetle. 

Lardiicr, Ring W. (1886-1933), Amer- 
ican writer of humorous stories 
showing keen imsight and repro- 
ducing everyday conversation of 
ordinary men and women; born 
Niles, Mich. ; sports writer on news- 
papers (‘You Know Me, Al’; ‘Gulli- 
ble's Travels’ ; “How to Write Short 
Stories’; ‘Round Up’; ‘First and 
Last’). 

Laro'do, Tex., city on Rio Grande 
River about 140 ml. a. of San An- 
tonio; agricultural, stock-raising, 
oil and coal interests; pop. 39,274; 
ships vegetables and fruit; cotton- 
seed-oil, brick and tile, packing- , 
house products, hats: T-B8, map 
T-B6, picture T-69 

Lares (Id'reg), In Roman mythology, j 
protecting deities of the household, 
closely associated with the Penates 
in festival for Vesta V-291 ■ 
LaTgctootb uspon, tree tPopulus 
grandideutata) of willow family, 
native from Nova Scotia to North 
Carolina, westward to Manitoba. 
Grows to BO ft. : leaves oval, to 4 in. 
long, margins with large teeth. 
A1.SO called large poplar, popple, and ' 
large American aspen. Wood, soft, j 
weak, light, grayish-white; used for 
paper pulp, excelsior, matches, and 
boxes ; sold as “poplar,” “cotton- 
wood,” and "aspen.” 

Larghotto (Idr-pdt'td), direction in ; 
music meaning not quite so slow 
as largo. 

Largo (lar'ffd), a slow musical move- 
ment; 40-7Q metronome beats to 
the minute. 

Largs (lilrSn), Scotland, watering 
place in Ayrshire, on Firth of 
Clyde; 30 ml. s.w. of Glasgow; 
yachting canter 
battle of (1263) T-81 
Lariat, noosed rope used by cowboys 
for oatohlng cattle or horses 
C-114 

Laridao (.Hr'i-de), bird family. In- 
cluding gulls and terns. 

Larissa (14-rts'd), Greece, city In 
Thessaly on Salambria River; pop. 
24,000; transit trade, textile manu- 
factures; important city In ancient 
times: map B-18 

Lark, a group of small perching birds 
forming the family Alaudidae; 
name also applied to other birds 
that are like or likened to members 
of the lark family, such as the 
meadowlark, the titlark, or lark 
sparrow: L-65 , 

horned L-65, color plate B-140: 
care of young B-128: courtship 
flight B-126; nest, picture L-65 
Lark bunting B-273 
Lark sparrow, bird of middle and w. 
U. S., head streaked chestnut and 
white; tail white-edged; good sing- 
er; also called lark finch. 

Larkspur, or delphlninm L-6B, pio- 
turea P-273, L-6B 
planting, directions for G-7, 10 
poisonous properties P-274 
‘L'Arioalenne’ (Idr-lae-j/dn') , painting 
by Van Gogh, picture P-26 
La Koidiefoucauld (Id rdsh-fg-ko'y, 
Frnnsois, Kuo do (1813-80), French 
courtier and writer, born Paris; 
engaged in court intrigues against 
Richelieu and Mazarln; famous for 
his 'Maxims’ and ’MOvnoires’. 

La Roohelle (Id rd-aMl'y, fortified sea- 
port of w.. Prance; pop. 48.0007 
once great maritime city.and center 
of Ifreneh Protestantism : , 


besieged by Richelieu R-106, T-80 
Edict of Nantes H-279 
La RothlBre (Id rdt-ySr'), village in 
France, 125 mi. s.e. of Paris; Allies 
under Bliicher defeated French un- 
der Napoleon (1814). 

Larsa, ancient Sumerian city In s. 
Me.sopotamia, on w. bank of old 
Euphrates, 15 mi. s.e. of ancient 
Ereoh ; famous ruins are the temple 
libraries and important documents. 
Larva, In zoology L-68, I-8B-8 
ant A-212 

,bee B-73-78. pictures B-75, 77, 1-87 
beetle B-S2, pioturea B-82, 83: Jap- 
anese, picture 1-93; June J-228 
caterpillar C-98-100, B-284, pioturea 
C-9S, 99, B-2B6: corn borer, pior 
tures 1-93; cutworm C-418; hornet- 
moth 1-92; silkworm S-146~7, pic- 
ture S-144 
eel E-191 
flea P-106 

housefly P-128, picture P-129 
lacewing fly 1-91, pioture 1-91 
liver fluke W-lSOo 
May-fly M-94 
mosquito, pictures M-267 
mussels C-259 

nymph distinguished from 1-88 
oyster 0-202-4 

tadpole; frog F-207-B; salaniaiidor 
S-12-13; toad T-101 
wasp, picture W-34 
Larynx (Idr'lngks) , the voice organ 
V-330-1, picture L-219 
changes in adolescence A-21 
La Salle (Id adV), Rend Robert Cave- 
lier, Sieiir de (1643-87), French ex- 
plorer L-66-7. A-14B 
Arkansas history A-299 
assisted by Marquette and, Joliet re- 
ports J-228 

explorations, map U-242 
Hennepin, his assistant H-274 
Illinois history 1-13 
Indiana history 1-50 
Milwaukee history M-181 
Mississippi River history L-a0, 67, 
A-14e 

Tennessee history T-48 
Texas history T-BB 
La Salle, ill., manufacturing, trade, 
and mining center on Illinois River, 
82 mi. s.w. of Chicago; pop. 12,812; 
coal mining, zlno smelting, and 
manufacture of cement, clocks, farm 
machinery; map I-ls 
La Salle College, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Roman Catholic institution for 
men, founded 1863; arts and 
sciences, business administration. 
Las Casas (Ids fcd'sSs), BnvtoloinB de 
(1474-1566), Spanish historian and 
miB.sionary to West Indies L-67, 
L-67s 

Lae Cruces (lets Icrfl'sds), N.M., town 
40 ml n.w. of El Paso, Tex., in rich 
agricultural region; pop, 8386; New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts near by : map N-B7 
La Serena. Chile, iron-shipping center 
about 226 mi. n. of Valparaiso; pop. 
21,000; historic Cathedral and 
convents; G-20 7ft, jHOp C-206 
Lashloi town in Burma, 125 mi, n.e. 
of Mandalay, a.w, terminus' of 
Burma Road; pop. about 5000,: 
Las'ker, Eduard (1829-84), Prussian 
Btate.sman ; important service in civil 
consolidation of German empire. 
Las Navas de Tnlosa (Ws jia'vcts dd 
to-lo'sd), battle Of (1212) S-230 
Las I'alnias (Ifls pitl’nidsf i important 
port on 6, coast of Grand Canary 
Island (Spanish); pop. 76,000; 
largest city and former capital , of 
the group; cable station. 

La Spezla (Id spet'apa), Italy, city 
50 mi. s.e. of Genoa, on Bay of 
I Spezla; pop, 110,000;: iinport.ant 
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naval harbor; shipbuilding; winter 
resort: trade center ior olive oil, 
fruits, marble. 

Lassa, or Lhasa, capital of Tibet in 
s.; pop., about 50,000; T-90, map 
A-3320, picture T-90 
Lassallc (la-SuV), reraiiiancl <1825“ 
64), famous German socialist, 
founder of German social demo- 
cratic movement; his vivid para- 
doxical personality and life formed 
basis of Meredith’s ‘Tragic Come- 
dians’. 

Las'scn Peak, volcanic peak In n. 
California: erupted 
lava beds: height 10,453 ft.: 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif. 
1^-226 

Lasso Gas's5). Orlando <11 (1632?- 
1694), celebrated musical composer, 
forerunner of Palestrina; born 
Mons, Belgium, where he became 
choir boy; taken to Italy by patron, 
Viceroy of Sicily; court musician 
to Duke of Bavaria at Munich; 
composed more than 2,000 works, 
much of his church music ranks 
with that of Palestrina. 

I.nst, in shoe-making S-132, W-139 
"Lnst Coiiplo Out,” game P-252 
'T.ont Bays of Pompeii’, novel by 
Bulwer-Lytton giving detailed and 
vivid picture of life in Pompeii be- 
fore city was destroyed by eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius (79 a.d.) . 
realistic description of eruption. 
Lastox, trade name for a rubber fila- 
ment wrapped with cotton, silk, or 
ra.yon fibers; glve.s great stretch to 
fabrics woven from it; invented 
1931 

•Last JiKlgment. Tlio-, painting by 
Michelangelo 1)1-148 
‘Last of the Mohicans, The’, novel of 
.Tames Penlmore Cooper, one of the 
'Leather-Stocking Tales’ ; thrilling 
story of frontier life; romantic 
ideallizatlon of the Indian tineas. 
'Last Supper, The’ enamel by Rey- 
molid, picture in-288 
■Titst Siinnor, The’, painting by 
Leonardo da Vino! V-800, piotore 

LuI'vcBns :(ias vag’dsh Nev., city 30 
mi. w. of Boulder Dam, in agrlcul- ] 
Wal and mineral district-, railroad 
and tourist center; irrigated lands 
In vicinity;, pop. 8422: map N-77 
Las Vegas, N. M., nsrJcuUural and hve 
stock center 42 ml. s.e, of Santa Fe, 
composed of modern city (pop. 
6941) and old town (pop. 6421) , 
market; Indian and Mexican craft 

Bhops::N-98-9, map N-97_ 

LasaW (Id'sZo). See to Indeoc Ladis- 
laus, Saint . , * < 

Lat (ISO, monetary unit of Latvia,. 

nominal value about 19% cents. 
Latakia ( IS-ta-fce'ci) , Syria, Vrench 
* Lattaquifi (la-td-Icpd ),. Mediterra- 
nean port 116 ml. n. of DoiruO PoP. 
25,000; produces; famous Latakia 

tobacco; ancient Laodicea. 
Latchstvlng P-3Zlo 
■ Lateen' sail B-166 , ; ; : 

La'tont heat, heat absorbed or released 
when matter changes state; as when 

' ice melts or water freezes W-ta-i 
Lateral pass, In football F-160j pio- 
tuTGS F-161B, c 

Lat'cran, 'Xhc, palace in Rome; orig- 
t Inal building belonged to Latera- 
nus family; taken from them by 
i Nero; later given to pope- by Con- 
stantine; used as residence by popes 
until 14th century; present palace, 
built in 16th century, now contains 

Laieran Chttroh (Basilica of St. John 
Lateran), the cathedral of Rome 


and first in rank of Cathohe 
churches in the world; orlglnall> 
built In 4th century, probably as a 
chapel In Lateran Palace ; destroyed 
and rebuilt several times , last 
major restoration in 14th century. 

Lateran Councils, church popppWs held 
in the Lateran Palace and Chuich 
at Rome at various times 
Fifth Council (1512-17) censors 
books P-348 

Lateran treaty, or Coneorjlat of 1020, 
settled a 59-year-old dispute oyei 
Papal lands; Italy 
sovereignty of Vatican CRJ ■ 
creates papal state, picture P-6o 
Laterite (Zdl'Sr-it), soil S-191d 
Late Stone, or Neolithic, Age M-4^ 47, 
48, S-2B3, pictures C-119, M-47, 
color plate M-4Sc— d , 

Latex (la'teks), milky juice secreted 
by various plants G-190 

Kuayule 182 j a 

yields rubber R-164, 165-6, pictures 
13-1426, R-165 

Latex foam sponge R-168 _ 

Lathe (IMli), a machine tool T-lli, 
pictures T-llOh, 112 
tool alloys A-131 
turret T-112 

Lathrop (la'flinlp), Dorothy P. (b°*'P 
1891), American writer ana luns- 
trator of children’s book.s. born 
Albany, N. T.; Caldecott award 
1938 for ‘Animals of the Bible’ 
illustrations, pictures L-167, S-300 
Lathrop, George Parsons (18Bl--9a), 
American journalist and poet, born 
Hawaiian Islands; married Rose, 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
assistant editor Atlantio Monthly t 
editor Boston Courier; founder 
American Copyright League ( Rose 
and Roof Tree’ ) . „ , 

Lathrop, Julia Clifford (1858-1932), 
American social worker, born in 
Rockford, 111.; Important work at 
Hull Hou.se, Chicago; chief 1912-21 
of U. S. Children’s Bureau, first 
woman bureau chief ; author of arti- 
cles on child welfare, care of insane 
and civil service. 

Lathyrus (lath'i-riis) , a genus of 
plants of the pea family, including 
the sweet pea S-341 
Latifondlo, In Latin America, a large 
landed estate C-lS3a 
Lat'imer. Hugh (14907-1555), English 
Protestant reformer and martyr, 
bishop of Worcester, whose homely 
practical preaching largely drove 
the English Reformation home to 
the people; burned at stake (with 
Nicholas Ridley) exhorting his 
fellow-martyr, "Be of good cheer. 
Master Ridley, and play the man; 
we shall this day light such a candle 
by God’s grace in England as I 
trust shall never be put out," 

Liitiu America, collective name for the 
20 nations of southern North Amer- 
ica, Central America, South Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies speaking 
languages of Latin origin: L-e7n-r, 
Outline H-310e-/. See also in Index 
Central America ; South America; 
and names of separate countries 
architecture L-67f 
art and music L-67I-fc 
bibliography L-67r, S-211 ^ ^ 

commerce L-67m— o; trade With 
North America, ,j}tetoprapIi ,S-208a 
education L-67fc-,TO' 
flags, historic F-lOO, color plate F-90 
foreign investments L-67m, n~o 
history L-67It-i; o-q. See also in 
Index South, America, history 
labor ,L-07nvO, m, See also in Index 
, Peonage’.’', 
libraries L-lOBo-p 


minei-als, piotopraphs M-1885, 189 
nations comprising L-67a 
racial tnakeup L-87iJ-p 
republican governments D-47 
significance of term L-676 
World War, 2d W-178U) 

Latin American literature L-67s-a! 
bibliography L-67a; 

Latin Empire, established by Cru- 
saders in 1204; C-406 
Latin language L-67— 8 
alphabet A-134li, 136, chart A-134a 
Bible translation (Vulgate) B-103 
English language influenced by 
E-281-282, L-07: words derived 
from W-188-9 

in medieval schools E-172, 173 
pronunciation L-70 
romance languages derived from 
R-128, P-171; French F-196; Ital- 
ian 1-153-4; Spanish S-236 
value of study G-129 
writing, styles B-176-7 
Latin I.eaguc, confederation of cities 
of Latiuin in central Italy, existing 
from earliest historic times till 
338 B.o. R-132 

Latin literature L-68-70, Outline L-62 
Augustan Age A-364, L-68-9 
Cae,sar C-13 
Cicero C-236 
drama D-93, 98, L-68 
Middle Ages E-173 
Renaissance E-173, R-74 
Vergil V-284 


Latin Quarter, student and artist dis- 
trict in Paris P-72 
Latins, in ancient times. Inhabitants 
of Latium; also modern Italians, 
French, and Spanish: 1-162 
contribution to oivllization C-247 
early history R-128-30, R-132 
legend of rule of Aeneas A-27 
outlook on life L-67o 
Latin School, Boston B-201 
Latliius, In Raman mythology, king of 
Latium and father of Lavinla, wife 
of Aeneas. 

Lat'itude, distance In degrees north 
ami south from equator L-70-1 
finding at sea N-40, picture N-48i 
early methods N-49 
"horse latitudes” W-112, picture 
W-113 

longitude distingul,shed from L-19B 
map-making M-68-0 
pendulum affected by P-100 
Latium ( W's/ii-ilm), ancient district 
in middle Italy, inhabited by Latins 
R-128, 129 

Aeneas, legendary ruler A-27 
Lato'na, in Roman mythology, mother 
of Apollo and Diana; same as 
Greek Leto 
Niobe and N-146 

La Tour, Charles Amador de (1596- 
1666), French governor of Acadia 
1628-35; quarrelled with Charnlsay 
over governorship; regained post 
after death of Charnlsay in 1650. 
Latrobc', Pa., borough 84 ml. s.e.: of 
Pittsburgh in agricultural district; 
pop: 11,111; Iron and , steel milks, 
textile plant; coal and coke; St, 
Vincent College. 

Lattaiiuie (Id-fd-fcj/d'), Syria. See in 
/«dea! Latakia 

Latter-Day Saints M-2S8~9. See also 
in Index Mormons 

Latttmorc, Eleanor Eranecs (born 
1904,) American author and illus- 
trator of ohildren's books, born 
Shanghai, China ; works are based 
on her own experiences (’Little 
Pear’: ‘Seven Crowns’; 'Junior’), 
La Tuque (Id f«?s), Quebec, lumber- 
ing center on St. Maurice River 85 
ml. n. of Three Rivers; pop. 7871; 
pulp and sawmills, sash and door 
factories: wiajj C-60e 
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LATVIA 


tat'vla, or Letvla, republic of Soviet 
liussia, annexed 1D40; on Baltic 
Sea; 26,402 sq. mi.; pop. 1,900,000; 
-cap. Riga; Li-Tl,' maps P-278, 
E-326e, f 

flag F-9S, color plate P-89 
Riga R-107-8 

Bauan (Ici-wdn'), the wood of sev- 
eral species of trees of the lauan 
family (Dipterooarpaceae) native 
to the Philippine Island.^, nearby 
Islands, and s. Asia; often called 
Philippine mahogany. Red lauans 
have dark red or red brown heart- 
wood and light red sapwood; white 
lauans have light red gray heart- 
wood and whitish sapwood. Used 
for interior finish, furniture, small 
boats, and caskets. 

Laud, William (1573-1646), Englbsh 
prelate, archbishop of Canterbury; 
tried to suppress dissent; beheaded 
on charge of trea.son 
advisor of Charles I C-147 
Oxford University and 0-269 
John Wlnthrop and W-llO 
lau'dnnum, alcoholic solution of 
opium, containing 33 grains of 
opium or 8.3 grains of morphine to 
each fluid ounce 
antidote P-276 

Lauder, Sir Harry Maclennan (born 
1870), British variety actor, a great 
favorite for his Scottish songs com- 
posed by himself and sung in char- 
acter; knighted 1919. 

I/audonnicre Uo-cW-nyCir') , Ben6 
Goulaine de, lOth -century French 
Huguenot noble; accompanied .lean 
RibauL’s expedition (1662) to what 
is now South Carolina; established 
Port Caroline colony on St. John's 
River (1584), but governed badly; 
wounded in Menondez' attack, es- 
caped to Europe and wrote 
memoirs. 

Lauo (.lou'il), Max von (born 1879), 
German physicist, professor at Ber- 
lin University; Nobel prize winner 
(1914) 

crystallography C-409 
X-fay spectra X-200 
Laugher pigeon P-218 
Laughing gas, or nitrous oxide (NaO), 
an anesthetic A-196 
discovery of properties A-196, D-21, 
L-191 

Laughing gull, or blnck-hcadod gull, 
G-186, pictures G-187 
Laughing jackass, an Australian bird 
A-372 

Laughing Philosopher. See in Index 
Democritus 

I.aughlin (.IcifUny, James (1806-82), 
American manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, born Ireland; one of 
group which developed Pittsburgh 
as an iron center. 

I.aughlln, James Laurence (1860- 
1933), American political econo- 
mist, born Deerfield, Ohio; head of 
department of political economy. 
University of Chicago, 1892-1918; 
prepared monetary reform scheme 
for Santo Domingo government, 
1894-5; author of numerous works 
on economics. 

I,auncolot. See in Index Lancelot 
Launceston (lUn'ses-ton) , England, 
quaint old town in Cornwall 21 mi, 
n.w. of: Plymouth; pop. 4000; 
George Pox, the Quaker, impris- 
oned here in 1656. 

Liiuiieestou, 2d city of Ta.sraania 
in n.e. on Tamar River; pop. (with 
: suburbs) 83,000 ; trade with Vic- 
toria and South Australia; map 
A-372a 

Launching, of steamships S-127-8 
Laundry L-71 

Chlne.se method, in China C-216 


Fact-In.(iex 


cost and labor C-27a 
hydro-extractor, principle G-184 
maridng ink 1-79 
soap S-176-9 

Launfal (l(tn'fdl), Sir, knight of the 
Bound Table and stetvard to King 
Arthur, in the . Arthurian legends; 
hero of Lowell’s ‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal’. 

La llniOn (la on-yon'), El Salvador, 
thriving town and chief port on 
Union Bay at e. end of Ei Salvador; 
pop, 8000, 

Laura (1308-48), lady loved by 
Petrarch and celebrated in his 
poems R-73 

Lauraeeae (la-ra'se-e) , the laurel 
family of plants. Including laurel, 
bay, and sassafras L-72 
Lanrana (Id-o-ra'nd) , Francesco da 
(14207-1502), sculptor and med- 
alist of Dalmatian origin; worked 
chiefly in Italy and Prance; 
stressed design rather than real- 
ism; remarkable beauty and sim- 
plicity in 'A Princess of the House 
of Naples’. 

Laureate, poet P-266 
Laurel, Miss., commercial and manu- 
facturing city 76 mi. s.e. of Jack- 
son in yellow pine region; pop. 
20,598; owes rapid growth to large 
sawmills; cotton and cottonseed- 
oil, pine oils, plastic board; dairy- 
ing, meat packing, vegetable can- 
ning; railroad shops; map M-200 
Laurel, name given various flowering 
shrubs L-72 

Cherry-laurel, picture P-27S 
crown of poets and heroes P-266, 
D-14 

evergreen leaves B-340 
myth of Daphne and Apollo D-14 
source of word ‘'laureate” P-266 
Laurel-wood. See in Index Maclrona 
Laurencin (Id-rdh-s&ii') , Marie (born 
1886), Prenoh painter, born Paris; 
a fanciful modernist with liighly 
Individual style ; representative 
works are portrayals, in soft, pale 
colors, of wispy feminine creatures. 
Laurens (Id-rdiis' ) , Henri (born 
1886), French sculptor, born near 
Paris; identified with modernists 
who emphasized purely plastic 
forms: S-62 

Lau'rons, Henry (1724—92), statesman, 
born Charleston, S. C.; president of 
Continental Congress 1777-78 ; one 
of commissioners to negotiate peace 
after Revolution : R-02 
Laurens, John (1764—82), American 
soldier in Revolutionai'y War, son 
of Henry Laurens; confidential sec- 
retary to George Washington, 
whom he acoomtianied in all his 
. battles; because of gallantry and 
courtesy called the “Bayard of the 
Revolution” ; killed In a skirmish 
shortly before peace was concluded. 
Laurent, Robert (born 1890), Amer- 
ican sculptor, born France; fine 
feeling for mass and plane; 
achieved vital beauty in direct 
carvings in stone, marble, and 
wood; especially noted for figures 
in alabaster and plant forms In 
wood. 

Laurentliin Library, in Florence, Italy 
L-106 

Laurentian Plateau, highland area in 
Canada L-72, A-21, maps N-180a, 
U-200 

Adirondacks A-21 
Michigan M-164 

Laurentides Park, Quebec, about 30 
miles n. of Quebec City: 3565 sq. 
ml., 1500 lakes; trout fishing. 
Laurentius, Saint. See in Index Law- 
rence 


LAVAL UNIVERSITY 

Laurie, Alexander (born 1892), horti- 
culturist, born France ; emigrated 
to U.S. 1902; became professor of 
hortioulture Ohio State University 
in 1929 

subirrigation P-2467i 
Laurler (Id-rS-yd'), Sir Wilfrid 
(1841-1019), Canadian statesman 
L-73, C-62 
quoted G-49 

Ijan'rluin, or Laurlon, Greece, hill 
range 20 mi. below Athens 
silver miiie.s G-163 

Lausiinne (lo-s&n'), Switzerland, 
beautiful city 1 mi. n. of Lake 
Geneva; pop. 76,000; 13th-oentury 
cathedral; university; S-362 
Lausanne, Treaty of (1912), closed 
iTurco-Italian War; gave Tripoli to 
Italy. 

Lausanne, Treaty of (1923), revised 
treaty of SSvres, extending Tur- 
key’s territory; T-1B4, W-174, G-162 
Lausanne, Treaty of (1932), reduced 
German reparations W-177 
Dardanelles D-16 

Laut, Agnes C. (1871-1936), Canadian 
author, born .Stanley, Ontario ; 
fascinating and authoritative his- 
torical books on early explorers and 
pioneer life In the Northwest (‘The 
Conquest of the Western Empire' ; 
‘Pathfinders of the West’ ; ‘Vikings 
of the Pacific'; ‘Life of Cadillac’). 
Lautorbrnnnen (lou' tcr-hrxtn-dn) , 
Switzerland, village 84 ml. s.e. of 
Bern ; pop. 2500 ; lace manufac- 
tures; picture S-350 
I.autrec, Heuri de Toulouse. See in 
Index Toulouse-Lautrec 
Lauts (louts), natives of Borneo 
B-196 

Lauzun (I5s!6n'), or St. Joseph (sdn 
xhdslf), Quebec, town on St. 
Lawrence River 1% ml. n.e. of 
Levis; pop. .7084; aerated waters, 
trunks, boxes; shipyard. 

Lava (Id'vd), molten rook discharged 
from volcanoes or intruded botweeri 
rock strata under the ground 
L-73, V-3S1-2, picture V-3S4. See 
also in Index Lava soil 
Etna lava fields E-313 
Galdpagos Island, s, picture S-206e 
igneous rocks formed by solidlfloa- 
tlon of M-184, G-39 
Idaho beds 1-7, picture I-lo 
Ve,suvius, eruptions of V-291; de- 
struction of Herculaneum P-301: 
destruction of Pompeii P-209-300 
Lava Beds, national monument in 
California N-226 

Laval (la-vdV), Pierre (born 1883), 
French statesman; rose in few 
years from obscurity to dominant 
position in French politics; minis- 
ter of public works 1925; later was 
under-secretary of state, senator, 
minister of labor, foreign minister, 
and in 1931-32 and 1985-36 pre- 
mier; vice-premier 1940, after Ger- 
man victory; advocate of collabora- 
tion with Hitler; became chief of 
Vichy government April 1942. 
Lavalle,la (ld-vd-yd'hd>, pTiiaa An- 
tonio (died 1853), liberator of Uru- 
guay from Brazilian rule 1826-28; 
dictator 1827-28 ; insurgent against 
later governments. 

Lavul-Moutmoroiicy (Id-vdl' mdti-md- 
rdn-aa'), li'raiU'Ols Xavier de (1622- 
1708), first Roman Gatholio bishop 
of Quebec; remarkable influence 
largely fixed paternalistic charac- 
ter of French colonial government: 
founded (1663) Seminary of Que- 
bec; Laval University named in his 
honor. 

Laval University, Quebec, Roman 
Gatholio in s 1 1 1 u 1 1 o n for men, 
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Fact-Index 


■ founded 1862 by the Seminary of 
Quebec (1663) ; theology, law. med- 
icine, arts ; branch at Montreal ; 
various afdiiated schools; Q-6 

'L’Avaro' (lH-vdr''). See iu Index 
'Avare, L* ' 

Xava soil, from volcanoes V-SSl, 
M-185 

Central America C-132 
Hawaiian Islands H-240 
Idaho 1-7 
Java .T-203 

n.w, United States U-192 
I^avater (la-vd'tSr) , Johann Kaspar 
(1741-1801), Swiss poet and mys- 
: tlo, founder of physiognoray, the art 
of reading character, especially 
from facial features. 

Lnvatora C Idv-d-te'rd ) . a ° , 

plants and shrubs of the mallow 
family, native to warm regions of 
the world. Leaves lohed, often 
maple-like ; , flowers, 6 petals, in 
axils of leaves or in loose cluster, 
white through red; entire plant 
somewhat hairy or grayish; tell 
species used as windbreaks, also 
called tree-mallow. ^ 

I.,aT'eiidor, an aromatic shrub of the 
mint family native to s. Europe 
perfume made from, pictures P-123 
Lavender lace flower. See in Index 
Trachymene , . , 

‘Lnven'irro'. a seral-autobiographical 
sto?y by George Henry Borrow 
dealing with his early adventures 
and hla wanderings with the gipsies. 
Laveran (Zdv'rdA'), Charles LouU Al- 
phoiise (1845-1922), 
elan ; Nobel prize in medicine 1907. 

ii-268 

La Vdrendrye (.Id vd-raMren, Pierre 
Gaultier d© Vavennes, Sh'ur oe 
(1685-1749), French Canadian ex- 
plorer and fur trader, born at Three 
Blvers, Canada; pushed westward 
to search of the -Wsstern Sea: vis- 
ited Mandan Indian villages oh the 
Missouri. Two of hla sons, Fran- 
cois, Chevalier de la Vdrendrye, 
and Louis Joseph de la VSrendrye, 
Visited North Dakota and P^slbly 
reached the foothills of the Tlooky 
Mts. ; picture F-224 
Verendrye National Monument. N-22e 
Wtanlpeg, Canada W-lld 
Lnvery (lav'er-l), Sir John <1857- 
' 19 fH), British painter, horn Bel- 

fast, Ireland: renowned chiefly for 
portraits and figure work done In a 
broad style; also landscape and 
historical works; knighted 1918. 
Lavihla, in Homan mythology, daugh- 
ter of Latinus and Araata; be- 
trothed to Turnus but married 
Aeneas who killed Turnus In single 
combat (Vergil's ‘Aaneid’ books 7, 

, 10 , and 12). : 

XaTln'inm, ancient towu of Latluni, 
IT ml. s. of Rome; said, to have 
been founded by Aeneas and named 
after his wife, Lavtaia. 

Lavoisier (Zdu-tc«S-l/d'), Antoine 
Laurent (1743-94), French chem- 

■ 1st, born in Paris; son pf a rich 
: ' merobant; founded modern theory 

of chemical action, particularly to 
' combustion ; executed in, French 
Revolution: F-45, picture C-178 
conservation of matter (>lfl7a 
head of powder works W-lOB 

oxygen studies 0-262 
Lavongni: (Zd-'cdup'^d-e) , island In 
Bismarck Archipelago, formerly 
New Hanover ; mandate of Aus- 
^ tralla; 460 sci. mi. ; pop. 6000 : map 
P-lOb 

Lavra, famous monastery of Greek 
church, at Kief, Russia K-IB . 
Law, Andrew Bonar (1858-1928), 
British statesman, born : New 


Brunswick, Canada, of Scottish par- 
entage; removed to Scotland in 
childhood; made a fortune as iron 
merchant; began career in Parlia- 
ment in 1900, becoming leader of 
Conservative party: helped to form 
coalition government in 1st World 
War ; premier 1922 
Stanley Baldwin and B-16 
Law, John (1671-1729), Scottish 
financier, horn in Edinburgh; hveu 
In London until convicted of killing 
a man in a duel; fled to the Con- 
tinent, where he proposed new gov- 
erniTient credit systems based on 
Inflation, paper money, and colonial 
exploitation; appointed , controller 
general of French finance (1720) 
and soon brought about disastr^ous 
panic: escaped to Italy and died in 
Venice 

“Mlssls.slppi Bubble” L-208 
Law L-73-4. See also in Index Banks 
and banking; Commercial law; 
Courts of Justice; Factories and 
factory laws; Government; Gov- 
ernment regulation of industry ; 
International law; ,Tury; Labor 
legislation; Social legislation. For 
list of the more common legal terms 
see table on the next page 
arbitration: commercial A-246: in- 
dustrial A-248, 247; International 
A-24e-7 
canon L-74 
civil L-74 

codes, historic L-74 
Greek G-1B7, L-222, S-192-3 
Hammurabi (Babylon) B-6 
Justinian J-231 
Louisiana L-207 
Napoleonic N-8— 9 
common, defined L-74 
constitution, U.S, TJ-206-18 
constitutional powers of states of 
U.S. S-278 
counterfeiting C-382 
criminal L-74 

Great Britain, how made P-77-9; 
Edward I reorganizes E-189; 
Henry II reform.s H-27B-0: Magna 
Carta foundation of M-33 
habeas corpus H-193 
Initiative and referendum I-7B-9 
International law 1-108-10 
local option P-350 
marriage M-08 
martial C-386, L-74 
Mohammedan Koran K-S8 
Mosaic law M^265: punishment un- 
der P-348 

parliamentary P-79-B1, L-74 
purpose of G-125 

Roman L-74, J-231: banking B-43; 
bankruptcy B-39 

schools: degrees U-267; first school 
In U.S. B-181 

Supreme Court Interprets C-385 
United States, how made C-3S2, plo- 
tures C-3S3 
veto V-292 
vocation V-323 
wills W-98 

Law, The, division of the Old Testa- 
ment P-S63 

Law, merchant, for regulating medie- 
val trade R-76 

Law, goiontiflo. See in Index name 
of law, as Ohm’s law 
Lawn, originally a fine linen fabric 
made In Laon, France ; now a light 
thin cotton material, white, dyed, or 
printed. 

Lawn, a stretch of grass 0-137 
Asiatic beetle pest 1-00 
planting G-9 
Lawns, strainers used for pottery clay 
P-327’ 

Lawn tennis Tr49-60, pictures T-61 
Law of comparative costs I-llOo 
Law of Beciproelty, in international 
trade I-ilOo 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE 


Law of the Fire, Camp Fire oath C-41 
Lawranoe, Charles Lanier (born 1882), 
American airplane builder, born 
Lenox, Mass. ; designed and per- 
fected radial, air-cooled engine 
called "Wright Whirjwlnd"; presi- 
dent Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion. ' 

Lawrence. Saint, also Laurentlus, or 
Lorenzo (died 258?), Christian 
martyr, called "the Deacon,” friend 
of the poor; commemorated August 
10 ; meteorites appearing about that 
time known as "tears of St. Law- 
i'©nc6** 

Bsoorlal built in honor of M-22 
martyrdom M-72 

Lawrence, Abbott (1792-1865), Amer- 
ican manufacturer and diplomat, 
born Groton, Mass. ; minister to 
Great Britain 1849-52; founded 
Lawrence Scientific School of Har- 
vard 

Lawrence, Mass., named for L-76 
Lawrence, Amos (1786—1852), Ameri- 
can merchant and philanthropist, 
brother of Abbott Lawrence, born 
Groton, Mass. ; did much to estab- 
lish cotton textile industry in New 
England ; gave freely to schools and 
charities. His son Amos Adams 
(1814-86) founded Lawrence Col- 
lege. 

Lawrence, Charles (1709—60), Eng- 
lish soldier and statesman, born 
Portsmouth, England; governor of 
Nova Scotia 1756-60; during his 
rule the deportation of the Aoa- 
dians took place. 

Lawrence, Dlavld) H(©rbert) (1886- 
1930), English novelist, poet, and 
painter, Hla novels are charac- 
terized by a sensitive delineation of 
nature and individual emotion, with 
a tendency toward the morbid and 
abnormal ('Sons and Lovers* ; ‘The 
Rainbow’; ‘Aaron’s Bod’). He also 
wrote essays ("Twilight to Italy’) 
which have an enduring quality of 
richness of description, and poems, 
some of which were Illustrated by 
his own drawings ('Birds, Beasts 
and Flowers’) : B-288 
Lawrence, Ernest (). (born 1901), 
American physicist, born Canton, 
S.D. ! on faculty University of 
California 1926-; Nobel prize 1939 
for invention of cyclotron and work 
on structure of atoms 
cyclotron, picture P-195 
Lawrence, Gertrude (born 1898), 
English actress; won first success 
singing ‘Limehouse Blues’ 1924; 
starred in comedies in England and 
America ('Private Lives’; ‘Tonight 
at 8:30’; 'London Calling’: 'Can- 
dlelight'; ‘Su.san and God' ; 'Sky- 
lark'; ‘Lady in the Dark’). 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Montgomery 
(1806-57), English brigadier gen- 
eral and colonial administrator 
at siege of Lucknow L-211 
Lawrence, James (1781— 1813), Ameri- 
can naval hero L-74-6 
Lawroneo, John L. M., Baron (1811- 
79), British viceroy and governor 
general of India, called "savior of 
India” because his relief :of Delhi 
during the Mutiny (1857) main- 
tained British dominion ; brother of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, 

Lawrence, Josephine (born 18917), 
author and journalist, born New- 
ark, N.J.; wrote first children’s 
. story ever broadcast, 1921; chil- 
dren’s books ; ‘Chrlstto©’, ‘Wind’s to 
the West'; books for adults, ‘Years 
Are So Long’, 'If I Have Four 
. Apples’, and 'But You Are Young’, 
deal with the problems of lower 
middle-class family life. 
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A LIST OF COMMON LEGAL TERMS 


Administrator. The person appointed 
by the court of probate to settle the 
estate of one who died without a will; 
distinguished from an executor. 

Assignment, Transfer of property rights 
by agreement, usually in writing. Some- 
times "for the benefit of creditors." 

Attachment. Preliminary legal seizure 
of property to insure satisfaction of 
judgment which may be obtained in 
pending suit. Often loosely used to 
mean levy by sheriff under writ of 
execution after judgment. 

Bailment. An agreement by which the 
bailor transfers to the bailee the pos- 
session of, but not the title to, tangible 
personal property for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose, on the un- 
derstanding that, when the purpose 
has been accomplished, the identical 
personal property will be returned to 
the bailor. 

Chattel. Tangible personal property, 
e. g., a book, a coat, a pencil, etc. 

Chattel mort^a^e. A conditional trans- 
fer of rights m personal property as se- 
curity for an existing debt or obligation. 

Chose In action. A right to recover a 
chattel, a debt, a sum of money, or 
damages for breach of contract, which 
right cannot legally be enforced with- 
out bringing an action in a court of 
law. Distinguished from a chattel 
(chose in possession). 

Conditional sale. An agreement for the 
sale of goods under which the poesea- 
aion of the goods is delivered at once to 
the buyer and the property in the goods 
is to be transferred to the buyer at a 
future time upon the payment of all or 
part of the price, which is usually to be 
paid in instalments. 

Confiscation. Appropriation of private 
property to puDiio use without com- 
pensation. 

Contempt of court. Any willful dis- 
obedience or disregard of a court order 
or misconduct in the presence of a 
court; punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Contract. An enforceable promise; an 
agreement between two or more com- 

f ietent persons to do or not to do some 
awful act for a consideration. 

Corporation. A fictitious legal person, 
having rights and duties independent 
of the rights and duties of the real 

g ersona who constitute it as share- 
olders. 

Deed. A written instrument used gen- 
erally for conveying a freehold interest 
in real property from one person to 
another, either through sale or gift, 
A quitclaim deed is one which purports 
to convey only such rights as the 
grantor has, whatever they may be; a 
warranty deed purports to convey 
specifically described rights, usually a 
perfect title. 

Dower. A forced share which the sur- 
viving spouse has by law in the estate of 
the deceased spouse. Originally dower 
referred only to the share of the sur- 
viving wife; the share of the aurviviag 
husband was called curtesy. 

Equity. A system of law designed to 
furnish remedies for wrongs which were 
not legally recognized under the com- 
mon law of England, or for which no 
adequate remedy was provided by the 
common law. 

Escrow. A written af?reement between 
two parties providing that a third 
party will hold money or property until 
the conditions of the agreement are 
met. 


Estate. A person’s entire property, 

. more particularly property left at 
death; an estate is said to be closed 
when the decedent’s will has been 
carried out, or when, if no will was 
left, the estate has been divided in 
accordance with the laws of the state. 

Evidence. In law, all facta, testimony, 
and documents preeented for the pur- 
pose of proving or disproving a question 
under inquiry. 

Executor. In law, the person desig- 
nated by another to carry out the 
provisions of his will. 

Felony. A major crime, such as murder, 
larceny, or robbery, punishable by 
death or by imprisonment in a state or 
federal penitentiary, and by auto- 
matin loss of citizenship. 

Fine. Money, demanded as a penalty 
for an offense: many statutory offenses 
are punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Fixture. An article, once a chattel, but 
later so attached to real property, 
either physically or by close associa- 
tion in use, that it becomes legally a 
part of the real property to which it as 
attached, and is therefore treated as 
real property by the law. 

Foreclosure. The legal process by which 
a mortgagee may terminate the mort- 
gagor’s nonstatutory equitable right to 
redeem the mort^ag^ property after 
breach of the condition of the mortgage. 

Forgery. The making or altering of any 
written instrument for the purpose 
of fraud and deceit; common examples 
are the signing of another person's 
name to a check, and increasing the 
amount of a check by changing the 
figures. 

Freehold. An interest in real property 
for an uncertain length of time, which 
may last for life. 

Garnishment. The prooesa by which a 
judgment creditor seizes the money 
of his judgment debtor which is owed 
to, or held for, the debtor by a third 
person; garnishment proceedings usu- 
ally involve salary or wages due from 
an employer, or money owed or held 
by a bank. 

Guarantee. In law, a contract by which 
one person is bound to pay a debt or 
perform a duty in case the person who 
18 primarily liable fails to do so. 

Hearsay. Factual evidence, the truth 
of which the testifying witness does 
not know of his own knowledge. 

Heir. From Latin word heres, one en- 
titled to inherit; heir presumptive is 
one who will inherit if no nearer heir 
is born to ancestor; heir apparent is 
one who will inlierit if he outlives 
ancestor, as eldest son. 

Indictment. A formal witten accusa^ 
tion presented by a grand jury to the 
court in which it has been sworn; an 
indictment is requir^ in most states 
before a trial for felony. 

Joint tenants. Holders of property, 
whose rights to the property are equal 
and mutual;, one right is always the 
right of survivorship, by which, at the 
death of one tenant, the surviving 
tenant or tenants acquire all the rights 
of the deceased tenant by operation of 
law. 

Judgment. The declaration, by a court 
of competent Jurisdiotioh, of the rights 
and duties of the parties to a lawsuit 
which has been submitted to it for 
decision. 

(Contixmed on the page) 


Larceny. Illegal taking and carrying 
away of personal property belonging 
to another with the purpose of depriv- 
ing the owner of them; distinguished 
from burglary, which involves house- 
breaking, and robbery which involves 
personal violence; the laws of moat 
states distinguish betw'een grand and 
petty (or petit) larceny, depending on 
the amount involved. 

Lease. An instrument conveying the 
possession of real property for a fixed 
period of time, usually in consideration 
of rent to be paid at regular intervals. 

Legacy. A gift of money or of personal 
property by will. Strictly a gift by 
will of , personal property other than 
money is called a bequest. Both terms 
are distinguished from a devise, which 
is a gift of real property by will. 

Libel. In law a false defamation ex- 
pressed in writing, printing, or pic- 
ture, which injures the character or 
reputation of anyone and exposes him 
to public ridicule or contempt; dis- 
tinguished from slander. 

Lien. A legal claim against property, 
usually as security for a debt or for 
work done on the property or for the 
satisfaction of a judgment. Strictly a 
lien is merely the right to retain the 
lawful possession of the property of 
another until that other fmfillB a legal 
duty to the lienor. 

Manslaughter. The unlawful killing of 
a human being without malice or pre- 
meditation, distinguished from murder 
(or murder in the first degree) which 
reqmres malicious intent. 

Misdemeanor. A minor crime, leas 
serious than a felony, punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or both, in a city or 
county jail rather than in a peniten- 
tiaiy, and not involving the loss of 
citizenship. 

Notary public. An officer authorized 
by the state to attest or certify legal 
documents. 

Perjury. The offense of willfully making 
false etatements, when bound by oath 
to tell the truth, in the courao of 
judicial proceedings. 

Power of attorney. An instrument by 
which one person is authorized to act 
on behalf of another so as legally to 
bind that other. 

Probate. Strictly the process of proving 
before a court of probate that a will 
has been properly executed according 
to statutory requirements. Loosely 
the word also includes the whole proc- 
ess of administering the estate of the 
testator in accord with the directions in 
the will. 

Riot act. Legislation passed by British 
Parliament, 1714, commanding that 
a certain proclamation of^dispersement 
be read by a justice, sheriff, mayor, or 
other authority wherever 12 or more 
persons are riotouely assembled; origin 
of expression "to read the riot act." 

Riparian rights (Latin ripa, river 
bank). Legal rights of owners of land 
bordering on a river or lake. 

Sedition. Conduct directed against a 
state, tending toward insurreotian, but 
not amounting to treason. Treason is 
defined by the Federal Constitution as 
consisting only of levying war agmnst 
the United States or of adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. 
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'LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT’ 


red load (minium) Tj-76 
refining L-76, M-122 
rubber goods R-164 
silver associated in ores S-152 
storage batteries contain S-293-4 
sulphide (galena) L-76 
tetraethyl P-160, L-76 
tungstate, a paint T-160 
vinegar attacks P-32, V-300 
waste salvaged C-342 
weight: atomic L-76; comparative, 
oi metals 1-134 
white lead P-32 

‘Lead, Kindly Liglit’, hymn by New- 
man N-94 

Leader stroke, in lightning L-135, 136 
Lead line, in navigation N-49 
Lead mold, a process in electrotyplng 
E-243 

Load pencils P-106-8 
Lcadville, Colo., mining city In w. 
center; pop. 4774; gold, silver, 
molybdenum mines; one of highest 
towns In America (almost 2 ml. 
above sea level): map C-SIO 
Leadwort, a plant. See in Index 
Plumbago 

Leadwort family, or Pltimbaglnaccae 
(.pUim-h&y-i-nd' sa-e) , a family of 
plants and shrubs including the 
prickly-thrifts, sea-lavender, lead- 
wort, and statioe or thrift. 

Leaf, Munro (born 180B), author, 
born Hamilton, Md. ; writer of 
humorous adult and juvenile books; 
'Story of Ferdinand’, Illustrated by 
Robert Lawson. 

Leaf. See in Index Leaves 
Leaf, or foil, terra applied to thin 
pliable sheets of metal 
aluminum A-138 
gold G-113-4 
silver S-162 

Leaf butterfly, also called Oriental, 
Indian, dead' leaf, or Kallima but- 
terfly P-364, pictures P-366, I-8D 
Leaf-ehafer, a variety of plant-eating 
beetle B-83 

Loaf coral, picture C-363 
Leaf-cutter boo B-78, color plate 
W-32a-6 

mandibles, picture 1-82 
Lenf-euttiiig ant, or parasol ant, pic- 
ture A-213 

Leaf-hopper, name given to various 
bugs of the family Jasaldae, which 
infest wheat, grape, roses, sugar 
cane and other plants 
killed by spraying S-262-3 
spreads plant diseases 1-90 
Leaf-insect, an in.>jeet of tropical 
regions, with wings amazingly leaf- 
like in form and color; family 
Phasmidae: 1-84, piotMi'C 1-86 
Leaflets L-89 

Loaf River, in Quebec, outlet of Lake 
Minto In n.w. ; flows n.e. to Ungava 
Bay; 295 nil. long; map C-EOo 
Loaf rollers, popular name of the 
Tortrioiclae, a family of small 
moths, many of whose larvae roll 
leave.s to form a shelter. 

Leaf rust, a fungous growth which at- 
tacks leaves B-199 
League, an ancient unit of long meas- 
ure which in modern usage varies 
In different countries from about 2 
to about 4 miles ; table W-67 
League Island Navy Yard. See in 
Index Philadelphia Navy Yard 
League of Nations L-77— 8. See also 
in fiMlea: Mandates; Plebiscite 
Article X opposed W-111 
British dominions B-24S 
council meeting, picture W-176 
.Danzig- under protection of D-14 
flag F-96, color plate IC-89 
Harding’s policy H-219 
headquarters at Geneva G-30 


International Labor Organization 
L-46, G-206 

limitation of armaments P-92 
narcotic drugs regulation N-12 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice L-78 
Silesia dispute W-17i 
slavery investigation S-161-2 
Taft supports T-4 
O'. S. rejects IJ-260, W-17i 
Versailles, Treaty of W-173 
Wilson’s policy L-77, W -111 
League of Three Petticoats, in Seven 
Years’ War S-84 

League of Women .Voters, National, 
non-partisan association of women 
interested In the promotion of good 
citizenship and government W-132 
Le'ali, elder daughter of Laban and 
unloved first wife of Jacob (Gen. 
xxix). 

Leaby (Id'Jie), IVUIlam Daniel (born 
1875), U. S. naval officer, born 
Hampton, Iowa; chief of naval 
operations 1937-39 ; U. S. ambassa- 
dor to Vichy, France, Nov. 1940- 
April 1942; named President F. D. 
Roosevelt’s personal chief of staff 
.July 1942. 

Leamington (.lim'ing-ton) , England, 
health resort in Warwickshire, 90 
mi. n.w. of London; pop. 29,000; 
mineral springs. 

Lean'der, in Greek legend, lover of 
Hero H-287 

Leaning Tower of Pisa P-222, picture 
P-223 

Galileo’s experiment G-143 
Leap year C-22 

‘Lear (Idr), King', tragedy by Shake- 
speare K-22 

chronology and rank S-lOOe 
Lear, Edward (1812-88), English 
artist and writer, noted for lim- 
ericks, comic illustrations L-138 
Learning L-79-82, P-360 
character development C-141 
child development C-198-202 
conditioned reflexes R-64 
education B-162-3 
memory M-113 
reading R-67 
study S-309-10 

Leary, Herbert P, (born 1886), naval 
officer, born Washington, D. C. ; 
placed in command at sea, under 
General MacArthur, in s.w. Pacific, 
March 1942. 

Lease, in law, an instrument convey- 
ing the possession of real property 
for a fixed period of time, usually in 
consideration of rent to be paid at 
regular intervals. 

“Lcaso-lend.” See in Index Lend-Lease 
Leasing system, In manufacturing 
shoe manufacturing S-132 
Least bittern B-161 
Least common multiple A-286-7 
Least grebe G-161 
Least sandpiper S-173 
Least tern <3-186 
Least weasel W-69 
Leather L-83-7 

artificial L-86, castor bean In .C-96; 
cellulose, cfwzrt C-123; pyroxylin 
p-a73 

book bindings B-182-3 
by-produ cts L- 8 6 
embossing E-268 
gloves G-100— 7 
, kinds L-86 

alligator A-129 
crocodile C-399 
goatskins G-109 
morocco M-260, L-8B 
parchment and vellum P-67 
patent leather L-86 : ultra-violet 
rays used on 11-16 
pigskin H-316 

: shagreen: ass A.338; sawfish S-33; 
shark !3-102 


LEBANON 


processes of preparation, L-83-4, 
pictures L-86-7 
shoes S-lSO-3, C-273-4 
sources L-83 
splits L-35 

Leather-back turtle T-168-7, 168, pic- 
ture T-167 

Leather beetle, Dermestes vulpinusi 
larvae feed on animal substances, 
especially skins. 

Leatherette, imitation leather L-86 
Lenthorstocking, nickname of Natty 
Bumppo, scout, hero of Cooper’s 
'Leatherstocking Tales’. 
‘LcathcrstocUiug Tales’, by Cooper 
C-364 

Leavened (ISv'end) bread B-229 
ancient tiebrews P-235 
Leavening 

baking powder B-15 
yeast Y- 20 4-5 

Leavenworth, Henry (1783-1834), 
American soldier and Indian 
fighter; built army posts, later 
known as Fort Snelling (1819) 
and Port Leavenworth (1827); 
stationed at Fort Atkinson, Neb. 
(1821-24). 

Leavenworth, Kan., manufacturing 
and shipping center in n.e. on Mis- 
souri River; pop. 19,220; coal in- 
terests; In suburbs are Ft. Leaven- 
worth and state and U.S. peniten- 
tiaries; in early days outfitting 
point for eross-prairie wagon 
trains ; K-6, map K-4 
Leaves L-88— 90 
arrangement L-89 
autumn coloration L-89-90 
breathing and eating P-238-9, pic- 
ture L-88 
collecting L-89 

coloring matter P-237~8, L-88, 99 
evaporation from T-131, L-88 
flood prevention function P-lOBc-S 
form L-90: compound L-90, L-179i 
M-66; simple L-90 

growth, pictures N-36, B-204, (i?-lS6, 
H-290 

light, response to L-88-9, P-241-2, 
picture L-88: compass plants 
C-S27, L-88; eucalyiitus B-sl4| 
flttonia P-121: sensitive plants 
S-78, P-24S 
modifications L-89 
carnivorous, or insect eating P-223, 
>S-S30, picture V-280 
drought resisting 0-137 
floral L-89, P -122 
fronds P-24, 26, L-89 
needle-like (conifers) P'221, L-80 
seed, picture B-86 
mouths (stomata) L-88, P-243 
parts L- 00 , 

photosynthesis L-88, P-238 
reduction by desert plants P-243, 
C-10, picture P-236 
transpiration P-240 
venation (veins) L-88; parallel. 

palmate, and pinnate L-89 
water plants W-48, 47 
‘Leaves of Grass’, ‘ poems by Walt 
Whitman W-96 

I.ea.vltt torpedo, in U, S. Navy T-114 
Leb'anon, Pa„ industrial city 26 ml. 
n.e. of Harrisburg; pop, 27,206; in 
coal, limestone, and iron-mining 
district; Iron : and steel products, 
textiles, boots and shoes, paper 
boxes; settled In 1700 by German 
immigrants; map P-112 
Lebanon (from Arabic laban, "to be 
white"), ancient Mediterranean 
country n. of Palestine ; snow- 
capped Lebanon Mountains noted 
for whiteness of their limestone and 
for cedars used in ancient times; 
cedars of Lebanon supplied by 
Hiram of Tyre for Solomon’s temple 
(I Kings, V) ; modern Lebanon a 
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LEBANON, CEDAR OF 

republic in Syria; cap, Beirut; 
grows tobacco, olives, grapes, 
cereals; exports silk, fruits, carpets. 
Xebanon, cedar of C-121 
Xebanon Mountains, the western range 
of two parallel ranges of mountains 
In w. Syria, separated by a narrotv 
rich valley; e. range Is Anti- 
Xebanon ; average height about 
7000 ft. 

Xebanon Valley College, at AnnvUle, 
Pa. ; founded 1866 by United Breth- 
ren chui’oh; arts and sciences. 
Xcbensraum ila'hens-roum') , German 
word, meaning “living space,” 
Slogan of German imperialism; 
used by Adolf Hitler to express 
Germany’s demand for new terri- 
tories arid economic self-sufflciency. 
Xe Blanc, Georgette (1876-1941), 
French actress and writer, first 
wife of Maurice Maeterlinck; as 
actress of ComSdIe Prangalse cre- 
ated emotional rOIes, especially 
Charlotte Corday and Monna 
Vanna; after marriage 1901 known 
as Interpreter of husband's plays 
(‘The Blue Bird for Children'), 
Xcblano (.lU-blmV), Nicolas (1742- 
1806), French chemist, won prize 
offered (1776) by French Academy 
for method of making soda from 
common salt; lost both property 
and his patent rights in French 
Revolution. 

Xeblanu process, for making soda and 
by-products S-189, ISO 
XcBlon (is BldA), Jacaues Chrlstophc 
(1667-1741), French engraver; the 
father of modern color printing; 
E-298 

Xe Bourget (IH Flying Field, 

Paris L-li7 

Xe Bris (lit brS'), Jean-BIarlo (died 
. 1S72), French sea captain and In- 
ventor; patterned flrst glider after 
albatros.s; A-68 

Xebrnn (Id-bnlA'), Albert Francois 
(born 1871), 14th president of 
■ France; minister of liberated ter- 
ritories, 1917-19; president , of the 
Senate 1931-32; president of France 
1932-40. 

Xebi'uii, Charles (1610-90), French 
artist, born Paris; as one, of 
founders of Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture and director of Gobe- 
lin tapestry manufactory he practi- 
cally directed French art tendencies 
during his lifetime; court artist 
under Xouis XIV. 

lebrun, ISllsabetb Vig6e (1765-1842), 
French portrait and landscape 
painter, born Paris; painted por- 
traits of royal family Including 3 0 
of Marie Antoinette; left France 
1789 because of Revolution; re- 
turned 12 years later to home near 
Paris where she mingled with most 
celebrated people of her day ; pic- 
ture B-333 

Xochfcia (leii'/elt), battle of (966), 
fought on plain of Leohfeld In Ba- 
varia ; Magyars defeated by Otto I: 
H-3B1 

Xoch (le3r) Biver, rapid and tortuous 
: Stream rising In Vorarlberg : Alps 
at height of 6120 ft; flows n. 

, . through Bavaria lao ml„ Joining 
: Danube below DonauwSrth. : 
Xeclthln', (Zes'»-t7im) , a fatty : sub- 
stance in animal tls3ueB-109, G-108 
Xeck'y. VVilUam E. II. (1838-1903), 

. ' Irish historian and publicist (‘A 
History of European Morals'; 'His- 
. tory of . England in the Eighteenth 
Century'’) . 

.’..quoted <J-62-3 : ' 

Xcdolre (lA-loldP), E. J.; (1801-72)i' 
, 1., ’French social scientist; ’founded 
: ; system of profit sharing. 
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XoelahchO Uu-hlaA-sha’y, Georges, In- 
vented, 1868, electric battery with 
carbon and sine poles, from which 
dry cell was developed: H-214 
Xeclanch6 cell B-214— 5 
Xeeoeq (lu-hdh'), Alexandre Charles 
(1882-1918), French musical com- 
poser, born Paris; produced many 
light operas, melodious, gay, and 
lively ('La FiUe de Madame An- 
got"; "(jlroflS-Glrofla'). 

Xecompton, Kan., town on Kansas 
River, 16 mi. e. of Topeka; pop. 
260; settled 18S4 by pro-slavery 
men and was their headquarters 
during conte.3t with free-state set- 
tlers for control of the state. 
Xecompton Constitution, adopted by 
pro-slavery faction at Kan. in 1867 
Buchanan urges aeoeptanoo B-2B6 
Xe Conte (Id kont), Joseph (1823- 
1801), American scientist, born 
Liberty County, Ga. ; helped pop- 
ularize geology (‘Elements of Geol- 
ogy'; 'Religion and Science'). 
Leconte de Xisle (lu-kdnf de tSl), 
Charles Marie (1818-04), French 
poet, chief of modern Parnassian 
school CPodmes antiques'). 

Xecoo de Boisbaudran {lB~kdk' d8 
bwU-bS-driln'), Paul fSmile, called 
FrauQOis (1838-1012), French 
chemist, discoverer of gallium, 
samarium, dysprosium, holmium. 
Xe Oreusot (Id fcrd-sd'), town in e. 
cent. France, 76 mi. n.w. of Lyons; 
pop, 30,000; famous Iron and arma- 
ments works, textiles. 

Lecturer, in college U-258 
Xedn (,13'tld), in Greek and Roman 
mythology, a fair mortal wooed by 
Zeus, or Jupiter, In the guise of a 
swan. 

Ledger A-5-7 

Ledyard, John (1761-89), American 
adventurer, born Groton, Conn.; 
dreamed of opening up fur trade 
in Paeiflo Northwest, glimpsed on 
voyage (1776-80) with Captain 
Cook; enlisted interest of John Paul 
Jones, Jefferson, Sir Joseph Banks; 
failed in two attempts to cross 
Siberia on foot; died during expe- 
dition into Africa. 

lee, Ann (1786—84), founder Of the 
American Society of Shakers, born 
England; called by her followers 
"Mother Ann.” 

Lee, Arthur (1740-92), American dip- 
lomat, born Stratford, Va. ; brother 
of Richard Henry Lee; served as 
American representative in various 
European countries during Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Lee, Charles (1731-82), American 
Revolutionary general, born Eng- 
land; dismissed for insubordina- 
tion ; Involved in treasonable in- 
trigues not dtscovered until after 
his death: R-S7, 90 
lee, Flt*hugh (1835-1905), American 
Confederate Civil War general, born 
Fairfax County, Va. ; nephew of 
Robert B. Lee; military governor of 
Havana after Spanlsh-Aroerloan 
. War..:.. . 

lee, Francis Xlglitfoot (1784-97), 
signer of Declaration of Independ- 
ence; born Stratford, Va. ; brother 
of Richard Henry. 

Lee, Henry (1766-1818), American 
Revolutionary soldier, called "Light 
, Horse Harry,” born Dumfries, Va.; 
governor of Virginia; father of 
Robert .E. Lee 

quoted oh Washington W:-28 
tea, Jason (1803-46), American 
Methodist mlssloriary and Oregon 
pioneer, born Stahstead, Ouebec, 
then part of Vermont; went west 
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with Wyeth's expedition (1834) to 
open mission among iriathead In- 
dians; aided by Dr. MoLoughlin 
in settling In Willamette valley; 
established other mls,sIons In Clat- 
sop region and at The Dalles. 

Lee, Joseph (1862-1937), social 
worker, born Brookline, Mass. ; 
known as “father of American 
playground movement”; organized 
and wa.s president of National 
Recreation Association from 1910; 
president War Camp Community 
Service during 1st World War 
(‘Play in Education’). National 
Joseph Lee Day celebrated July 28. 
Lee, Mai'y Randolph Custls (Mrs, 
Robert E. Lee) L-90 
Lee, Richard Henry (1782-94), Amer- 
ican Revolutionary leader L-00 
Lee, Robert E. (1807— 70), Confederate 
general L-9Q~2, C-263-4, 266, pic- 
txirea L-91, G-81 
Antietam A-221, M-S 
birthday celebrated H-320 
birthplace, picture V-308a 
captures ,Tohn Brown B-2B0 
Fredericksburg F-193 
Gettysburg G-81-2 
Grant and G-132-3, L-92 
home at Arlington U-226; national 
memorial N-22s 

Texas prairies, prophecy quoted T-58 
Loo, Sir Sidney (1859-1926), Eng- 
lish author and educator; editor 
‘Dlctlonai'y of National Biography'; 
works include ‘Life of Shakespeare’, 
■Life of Queen Victoria’. 

Leo, William (died 1610), English 
clergyman and inventor K-31 
Lee, river In Ireland C-366 
Leeb (Zep), Wilhelm, Ritter von (born 
1876), German general; staff officer 
In 1st World War; led drive on 
Leningrad in 1941. 

■Xeoboard, a slab of wood or metal 
hung over the leeward side of sail- 
ing canoes and other small craft to 
prevent drifting sideways. 

Leech, John (1817-64), English cari- 
caturist, whose Punch cartoons 
Ruskin called “the finest definition 
and natural history of the classes 
of our society, the kindest and 
.subtlest analysis of its foibles,” 
Leech, a bloodsucking worm L-92-3 
Lec-chce. See in Index Lltohl 
Leech Lake, in n. Minnesota; .20 ml. 
long, map M-192 

Leeds, 6th largest city In England, 
on Aire River; pop. 486,000: L-93, 
map B-270O 
pottery P-S32 

Leeds and Uverimol Canal L-93 
Lee-Enfleld rifle 

United States adopts in 1 st World 
WarF-62 

Leek, herb similar to onion 0-225 
worn on Saint David’s Day H-322 
Lee Mansion, national mempriar In 
Virginia. N-22e . 

Lecuwftrden (.Id'wdr-den), Nether’- 
lands, cap. of province of Fries- 
land; pop. 48,000: flourishing trade 
In cattle, grain, fish. 

LCouwchlloek (ld'p6n-hii>k) , Anthony 
van (1682-1728), Dutch micro- 
scoplBt, born in Delft; discovered 
red corpuscles of the blood and the 
niroulatlon of blood in the capil- 
laries! M-166, B-1B8 
Leeward Islands tlS'wSrd or WSrd), 
British colony In West Indies n. of 
Windward Islands and s.e. of Puerto 
Rico, comprising dependencies 
Antigua, St. Kltts-Nevls, Mont- 
serrat, and British Virgin Islands ; 
420 sq. mi.; pop. 96,000; name 
’ sometimes applied to other West 
Indian islands, such as the chain 
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extending westward of Trinidad; 
W-72e, mav W-72o 
leeway, in sailing, sidewise motion 
of a ship caused by pressure of 
wind; must be allowed for in set- 
ting accurate sailing courses; B-164 
Iiefebvre (lU-f^v’rU) , Jules Joseph 
(1836-1012), French painter; em- 
inent as a painter of ideal heads ; 
celebrated also for historical and 
allegorical paintings (‘Lady Go- 
diva'; ‘Mignon’). 

Lefftvre eVlStaplos (IS-fe'vr d&'td'pl), 
Jacques (1456?~1536), French the- 
ologian and scholar, born litaplea ; 
also known as Jacobus Faber Sta- 
pulensis; pioneer of French Protes- 
tantism; condemned by Sorbonne 
for certain critical works on Bible, 
but protected by Francis I and 
Margaret of Navarre; translated 
Bible into French. 

Left, term used in European politics 
P-291 

Left-liandednoss C-199 
heredity H-286 
Log F-146 

animals, pictures F-147 
bones S-166, pictures S-164, 165, 156 
caterpillar C-98 ' 

centipedes, number C-lSl 
crawfish, picture C-391 
duckbill's poison spurs D-118-19 
evolution in horse, pictures H-340 
first aid when broken P-65 
insects 1-87, picture 1-88: grass- 
hopper, picture M-167; moth, pic- 
ture B-284 

muscles M-304, picture M-305 
seal S-68, picture S-70 
spider S-268 

Legacy, in law, a gift of money or of 
personal property by will. Strictly, 
a gift by will of personal property 
other than money is called a be- 
duest. Both terms are distinguished 
from a devise, which is a gift of real 
property by will. 

Lo Galllenne (hi SiVl-Sn), Eva (born 
1899); American actress, daughter 
of Richard Le Gallienne ; born Lon- 
don, England; educated in France; 
made American dfibut at 16; found- 
er and director of Civic Repertory 
Theatre, Now Tork, in which she 
produced plays of high quality at 
popular prices ('The Swan’; “The 
Master Builder’); wrote 'At 38’. 

Lo GalUenuo, Blohnrd (born 1868), 
American critic, essayist, and poet, 
born Liverpool, England; 'Prose 
Fancies', ‘The Quest of the Golden 
Girl’, ‘Pieces of Eight’ are imagina- 
tive prose sketches; 'Odes from the 
Divan of Plaflz’, 'Bngii.sh Poems’, 
and other volumes of poems include 
many graceful lyrics. 

Legal tender, money that may legally 
be offered in payment of debt ; in 
the U. S., treasury and b,ank note.s 
and silver dollars are legal tender 
to any amount, silver coins up to 
10 dollars, and cent and 6-cent 
pieces to not over 26 cents. 

Le Gascon ("the Gascon”), French 
book binder of the 17th century; 

: real name unknown. 

Legaspl, (W-pBs'pe), formerly Albay, 
Philippine Islands, port of Luzon 
on Bay of Albay; pop, 42,000; cap. 
of Albay province; map A-332o 
Leg'ato (from Latin fepare, to ap- 
point) , specifloally an ecclesiastical 
or dipioroatlc representative of the 
pope ; tetTO ocoaslonally used to sig- 
nify any ambassador or diplomat. 
Lega'ilon, residence or, place of busi- 
ness of a diplomatic minister D-71 
Legato, In music; In a connected, flow- 
ing manner. 

Legend (from Latin iepere,“to read,” 
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originally "to gather”), a flotltlous 
or improbable story based on tradi- 
tion and some fact, as the legends 
of King Arthur; originally stories 
of saints and martyrs. See also in 
Index Folk-lore 

Legend, the title or description under 
a picture, diagram, or graph G-138o 
'Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The', story 
by Washington Irving 1-161 
Legendre (.li-shdU'drU) , Adrien Marie 
(1752-1833), French mathemati- 
cian; a leader In Introducing the 
metric system ; helped prepare great 
centesimal trigonometric tables ; 
made Important contributions to 
geodesy. 

L6ger (Id-stfia'), Fernand (born 
1881), French painter; early work 
simple abstractions, later turned to 
cubism and flat-patterned land- 
scapes. 

Logordemain ileg-Sr-de-man'), sleight 
of hand M-326-o 

Leger (lep'er) lines. In musical nota- 
tion M-318 

Leg’horii, also Livor'no, third com- 
mercial port in Italy, in Tuscany 
on w. coast; pop. 180,000; Leghorn 
straw hats, leather, glass, iron and 
copper products, anchovies; ship- 
building: map 1-166 
Leghorn, a breed of fowls P-338, pic- 
ture P-837 
Leghorn hate C-276 
Legion, originally name given to 
Roman citizen-army, from Latin 
legere, to gather; in modern times 
applied to organizations whose 
members have performed unusual 
services either civil or military 
American Legion A-176 
Foreign Legion, of France A-128 
Roman A-307/: legionary, picture 
A-306 ' 

Legion of Honor, French order of 
merit, reward for civil and military 
services D-32 

Legion of Merit Medal, U. S. D-31 
Leg'lslatlve Assembly, body in France 
during Revolution (1791-92) which 
succeeded National Assembly of 
1789-91; P-202 
Louis XVI deposed L-20S 
J.egl.slntlve Reference Department 
Wisconsin establishes W-126 
Leg'lslature, the law-making body of 
a government. See also in Index 
Congre.ss; Diet; Parliament 
American colonies A-164 
bicameral A-164 ■ 
states of U.S. S-278 
Legit'imlsts, party In France which 
after Revolution of 1830 supported 
elder line of Bourbons; now applied 
to any supporter of monarchy by 
hereditary right. 

Lcgler, Henry Eduard (1861-rl917), 
American librarian andwriter, born 
Palermo, Italy; came to U.S. in 
early youth ; secretary Wisconsin 
Library Commission 1904-09; li- 
brarian, Chicago Public Library 
after 1909; L-106ff 
Lognaiio : (.lan-pd’nd) , Italy, town 16 
mi. n.w. of Milan; pop. 27,000; cot- 
ton and silk manufactures ; Lom- 
bard League defeated Frederick 
Barbarossa near by In 1176. 
Legreo', Bimon, in Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s 'Uncle Tom's Cabin', a 
brutal slave-driver. 

Legumes (Ze^'wmz), pod-bearing 
plants of pea and bean type, form- 
ing family Fabaceae or Legumi- 
nosaa 
acacia A-4 
alfalfa A-116-18 . 
bean B-66-7, 

: clover C-281-2 , 
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eowpea C-386 
lentil L-98 

nitrogen-fixing bacteria on roots 
N-147-S, A-117, C-281 
pea P-90 
peanut p.94-6 
soy bean S-224 . 
sweet pea S-S41 
tamarind T-7 

uses; fertilizer C-367: hay H-249 
Logu'min, a protein from legumes 
P-366 

Leguminosae. See in Index Legumes 
Lehar (Id'hdr), Franz (born 1870), 
Austrian composer, born Hungary; 
won great popularity with light 
operas (‘The Merry Widow’; ‘Gip- 
sy Love’; ‘The Yellow Jacket’). 

Le Havre (Zfi ilv'ru), French name of 
Havre (h&'ver), 2d seaport of 
France, at the mouth of the Seine 
River; pop. 166,000; H-239 
Lehigh River, tributary of Delaware 
River, about 120 ml. long; rises In 
Pike County, e. Pa,; einptifes Into 
the Delaware at Easton; navigable 
by looks for 84 ml.: map P-112 
Lehigh University, non-seotarlan In- 
stitution for men at ^ Bethlehem, 
Pa.; founded 1866; colleges of en- 
gineering, business administration, 
and arts and science.. 

Lehman (le'mdn), Herbert H. (born 
1878), banker and statesman, born 
New York City; banker 1908-28; 
lieutenant governor of New York 
State 1928-32; governor 1932-42; 
director of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation, Nov. 1942-Sept. 1943 
director UNRRA W-179h 
Lehman Caves, national monument In 
Nevada N-226 

Lehmann (13'mdn), LUIl (1848-1929), 
German dramatic soprano; because 
of superb quality and volume of 
her voice became famous as 
Briinnhllde, Isolde, and in other 
Wagnerian rales; also as inter-: 
preter of Mozart. 

Lehmann, Liza (1862-1918), English 
soprano and composer; remarkable 
success as concert singer; married 
Herbert Bedford, composer, 1894, 
and retired, devoting herself to 
composition of song's and song 
cycles (‘In a Persian Garden'). 
Lehmann, Rosamond (Mrs. Wogan 
Philippa), English novelist; 
achieved distinction in first work 
'Dusty Answer’, 1927 (‘A Note in 
Music’ ; 'No More MusloS play). 
Lohmbrnok (.ldm'bry,k) , Wilhelm 
(1881-1919), German sculptor, no- 
table among modernists; by tha u-se 
of exaggerated lines attained groat 
esthetic and rhythmic force. 

Lei (Zd’s), a rope of flowers worn by 
Hawallans; also used as a token of 
greeting or farewell: H-240 
Lei, monetary unit. See in Index Leu 
Leibnitz {llp'mts), Gottfried Wilhelm 
von (1646-1718), German philoso- 
pher, mathematician, and scientist ; 
a many-sided genius, versed in law, 
theology, and politics ; , spent much 
of his time at courts of German 
nobles and took, part in alfaira of 
state. Most famous for his contri- 
butions to philosophy and mathe- 
matics! his differential method in 
calculus prevailed over Newton’s 
earlier system; founder of Royal 
Prussian Academy of Science 
controversy with Newton N-112 
Leicester Oes'ter), Robert Dudley, 
Earl of (15817-88), English states- 
man and soldier; his. supposed se- 
cret marriage to Amy Bobsart is 
the theme of Scott’s iKenllworth* 
favorite of Elizabeth E-2S6 ; 


ttssFrenoh It, German tt;f?om, : thin, then ;»i=:French nasal (Jeaw); »Zi=French) (ain azure) ; s^German guttural oA 
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Leicester, Simoii do IVlontfort, Eai*l of. 

See ill: Index Montfort, Simon de 
Leicester, England, cap. of Leicester- 
shire, on Soar River, 90 mi. n.w, of 
London; pop. 239,000; hosiery, 
boots and shoes, lace; Roman re- 
mains: map B-270a. 

Leicester, breed of sheep S-106 
Leicestershire, England, n. midland 
county; 810 sq. mi.; pop. 303,000; 
agriculture, stock raising. 

Lei'den (U’den), Netheriands. See in 
Index Leyden 

Leif Bricson, or Ericsson (11th cen- 
tury A..D.), Norse adventurer N-168 
Leif Ericson Day (September 29) 
H-321 

Lelsh (le), town in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 20 mi. n.e. of Liverpool; pop. 
47,000; dates from 12th century; 
silk, cotton, glass, iron. 

Leighton (la'tdn.), Frederick, Baron 
(1880—96), English painter and 
sculptor, famous tor portraits and 
for paintings of classical subjects 
P-23, picture G-159 
sculptures S-61 

Leinster (len'ster), one of 4 provinces 
of Ireland, in middle and s.e, part; 
7580 sq. mi. ; pop. 1,220,000. 

Lelpsilg (lip'sitt), Germany, city in 
Saxony, 70 roi. n.w. of Dresden; 
pop, 700,000 ; great hook-publishing 
center; chemical industries; Uni- 
versity of Leipzig: L-93, B-190, 
map (3-66 

Leipzig, battle of, or Battle of Breitcn- 
feld (1631) G-190 
Leipzig, battle of (1813) N-10 
Leipzig, University of, Sd in size and 
3d in age of the universities of Ger- 
many ; established 1400 by 400 
teachers and students who seceded 
from University Of Prague as result 
of Hussite agitations; medicine, 
law, theology, and philosophy ; L-93 
Lolsler (Ha'lSr), Jacob (16.357-91), 
popular leader in colonial N.T., 
horn Germany; executed for In- 
surrection; W-122 
Leisure L-93-93(I 

activities of the new leisure L-93b-o 

hooks about L-93d 

definition. L-93o 

education for L-93d 

future of L-93o-(J 

hobbles M-Sls—SlSa : books about 
H-313a-« 

increase L-0Sa, piotograpli I-74o 
industrial Revolution’s influence 
h-gsa-j), pietograph I-74o 
play and games P-247-67 
play material.?, adapted to age P-268 
primitive peoples L-98a 
public responsibility L-93o, d 
radio, use of R-316 
sports A-3B5-7 

standards of living affected L-93a-b 
vacation aotivlties V-286a-l 
I.cith ( letli ) , Scotland, seaport and 
shipbuilding center on s. shore of 
Pirtb of Forth; port for Edin- 
burgh, with which it was incor- 
porated 192,0: »iai)E-270o 
Leitmotif (Kt'TOd-tS/), in opera 0-228 
created by Wagner M-314 
Leitrim (.le'trlm), county in Con- 
naught province, Ireland; 589 sq. 
mi.; pop. 61,000; lost more by emi- 
gration thart any other county ; 
much of land is poor, hut scenery, 
, is beautiful, especially along Rlv6r 
Shannon: organized as county 168.'). 
Lojcune, John A. (horn 18 67), Ameri- 
can marine corps offlcer,: born 
Points Coupes Parish, La. ; gradu- 
ated U. S. Naval Academy 1888; 
commanded marine brigade at cap- 
ture nf ,¥era Cruz 1914; com- 


manded 2d Division A. B. P. 1918- 
i 19; took part in battles of Saint- 
' Mihlel, Meuse-Argonne; major gen- 
eral In command of marine corps 
1920-29; superintendent Virginia 
Military Institute 1929-37, superin- 
i tendent emeritus after 1937. 

Lo Jcaiio. Paul (1591-1664), French 
Jesuit missionary, born Chalons- 
sur-Marne; 1632-39 was in Quebec 
as superior of Canadian missions, 
Lo'hind, Charles Godfrey (1834—1903), 
American poet, ethnologist, travel- 
er, and pioneer educator in art 
handicraft, born Philadelphia 
('Hans Breitmann’s Ballads', 
poems in Pennsylvania Dutch dia- 
lect), 

Laland Stanford Junior University. 

See in Index Stanford University 
Lely (le'lt). Sir Peter (1617-80), 
English court painter, horn Ger- 
many, of Dutch family; famous for 
portraits of beautiful women of 
court of Charles II. 

Loimiltre (Zil-mct'rd), Jules (1863- 
1914), French critic and dramatist 
('Impressions of the Theatre’ and 
'Contemporaries’, widely read crit- 
ical essays; ‘The Pardon’, 'The Poor 
Little Thing’, plays). 

Lo'maa, Henry and Peter, American, 
inventors F-fiO 

Leman, Lae. See in Index Geneva, 
Lake 

Le Mans (W man), commercial and 
manufacturing town In n.w. France 
on river Sarthe, 115 mi. s.w. of 
Paris; pop. 8.5,000; French under 
General Chanzy defeated 1871 by 
Germans under Prince Frederick 
Charles; again fell to Germans 
1940. 

Lemaro, Edwin Henry (1866—1934), 
English organist and composer; 
organist in London; at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh; San Fran- 
cisco; Portland, Me.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; composed organ and choral 
works, and made transcriptions of 
orchestral works for organ. 

Loinay (Ht-nie*), L6an Pamphllo 
(1837-1918), Canadian poet and 
novelist; educated in theology and 
law; librarian , to Quebec legisla- 
ture 1867-92 ('Les Vengeance.?’, 
'Petits po6mes’, ‘Les Gouttelettes’, 
‘Reflets d’antan’, poetry; ‘Le P9- 
lerln do Salnte Anno’, ’L’Aftaire 
Sougraine’, fiction). 

Leinborg (Zem'berfC), Poland. See in 
Index Lwow 

Lemming, a small rodent of the 
mouse family, Miridae, found in 
cold regions of Europe and Amer- 
ica; dense fur, short tails, and 
strong claws adapted to digging; 
Scandinavian lemming Inhabits 
central mountain,? of Scandinavia 
and Is given to periodic migration : 
M-160, picture M-165 
Lemmon slave case (1854), famous 
law case In which Chester A. 
Arthur, later president of U. S., won 
from highest state courts the deci- 
sion that a slave who was brought 
Into New Tork State thereby be- 
came free. 

Lem'nos, island in n. Aegean; 160 sq. 
mi. ; pop. 4000; held In t u r n by 
ancient Greeks, Byzantine Empire, 
Italians, and Turks; Greek after 
1st World War : maps B-IB, A-2B 
fabled home of Hephaestus H -2 81 
Lemon, a citrus fruit L-93cl— 94 

introduced Into Europe C-40 6 
producing regions L-93a 
“sympathetic" ink: 1-80 
vitamin C V-311a 
waste utilized C-S43 
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Lemon verbena, a iierennial plant 
iUppia citriodora) related to 
lantana; , flowers white or lilac 
in a 8-spike cluster; leaves lemon- 
scented, with glandular dots; 
native to S. America. 

Lemon chrome, a pigment formed with 
chromium compounds C-230 
Le Moyne tHim-wan' ) , famous family 
of French-Canadian explorers and 
soldiers, members of which (father 
and 7 sons) are better known by 
territorial titles. See in Index Bien- 
ville ; Iberville 

Lemoyne, Jean Bmitlsto (1704-78), 
French sculptor S-60 
Lempira tlem-pS'rd), monetary unit 
of Honduras, worth about SO 
cents in U.S. money. 

Lemur ile'mur), a fox-faced monkey- 
like animal L-94 
altitude range, picture Z-228 
LomuTia, hypothetical continent M-17 
Lo Naln tlu-mn’), Antoine (1598?- 
1648), Louis (150;i-1648), and 
Mathieu (1607-77), French painters, 
brothers ; depicted interiors and 
scenes of everyday life of peasants; 
pictures grayish and dull In color. 
Lenape (len^d-pc) Indians. See in In. 

dex Delaware Indians 
LOuaril (l&'ndrd) , I’hilipp von (born 
1862), Hungarian physicist; head 
of radiological institute at Heidel- 
berg 1909; Nobel prize for physios 
1006; X-190, 202 

Lena Biver, Siberia, rises In Baikal 
Mts. In s. ; eraptle.? into Arctic 
Ocean, forming vast delta; length 
2860 mi.: A-330, S-138, map A-332!) 
Lonun (.la'nou), Nlkolans (pseudonym 
of Nikolaus Franz Niembsoh von 
Strelilenau) (1802-60), Austrian 
poet, born Hungary ; Intense melan- 
cholia gave his lyrics somber, pes- 
simistic tone; died insane (‘Faust’; 
‘Neuere Gedlohto' ; ‘Savonarola’ ; 
'Dio Albigensef’; 'Don Juan'). 
Lenbach (lan'liilK), Franz von (1836- 
1904), German portrait painter; 
called “greatest of his generation"; 
master of characterization; painted 
Emperor William I and Bismarck. 
Lend-Lease Act (1941) N-7Bb, R-1460, 
W-1780, N-12(? 

Lend-Lease Admipistratlon, Offlee at, 
U. S. U-232, N-12/, 13, chart N-12r 
Lonepveii (Id-nu-vd) , Jules EugOno 
(1819-98), French painter; best 
known for classical and historical 
paintings and for decorative fres- 
coes in theaters, churches, etc. ( 'The 
Martyrs in the Catacombs’) 

‘Joan of Arc', picture H-369 
L’Enfant (Idft-/d«'), Pierre Charles, 
Major (1756-1825), French en- 
gineer, who planned Washington, 
D.C., born Paris; came to fight in 
American Revolution before Lafay- 
ette;- served as captain of engineers 
under Steuben and later was 
wounded in action at Savannah and 
captured by British at Charleston. 
After -war, worked as architect in 
New York City until called (1791) 
by President Wa.shington to prepare 
plans for federal capital ; W-22 
grave U-226 

Length. In physics P-191 
relativity, in Einstein theory B-212 
Length of life. See in Index Life, sttli- 
head length of I Vital Statistics 
Lenin (Ipw'ftt), Nikolai (1870-1924), 
Russian Bolshevist leader L-94, 
B-170 ' 

Leningrad named for L-94 
tomb M-264, pictures M-263, R-191 
Trotzky and T-144 
Leninakan (Zj/dji-en'd-lcdlt), U.S.S.R., 
formerly Alexanrtropol Or Aleksan- 


jiey; udpe, qt, far, fdst, whett, rqll; me, ydt, fern, there; ice, bit; rdw, won, fdr, not, dp; cflre, btlt, rjfdo, ftill, burn; 
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dropol, City in Armenia, 8S mi, s.w. 
of Tiflis; pop. 88,000; .gilk manufac- 
tures; Russians routed Turks here 
1853; l.arge part of city destroyed 
by earthquake 1926; map B-326e 
Leningrad (lySn'in-ffrad) , Russia, for- 
merly St. Petersburg, and Petro- 
grad, chief commercial city of tj. S. 
S. R., former cap, of Russia; pop. 
3,195,000; L-9it-8, map B-326e_, 

pictures R-184, 186, 187 
museums and art galleries; Her- 
mitage L'96, picture R-184, table 
M-392; Russian State Museum, 
table M-393 

Natlonai Public Library, L-106 
New Year’s custom N-113 
Len'nep, iTacob ran (1802-68), Dutch 
poet and novelist, born Am.sterdam ; 
wrote patriotic .songs and historical 
romances of which 'De Pleegzoon' 
(The Adopted Son) is most famous, 
Lennl-Lenapo Indians; See in Index 
Delaware Indians 

Lenoir {liin-umr^), Ltlenno (1822- 
1900 ) , French inventor of first prac- 
tical gas engine G-20 
Lenoir-Rbyne College, at Hickory, 
N.C. ; Lutheran institution founded 
1891; art,s and sciences. 

Lenonnand (.In-nSr-m&n') , Honrl-Iicno 
(born 1882), French dramatist; 
plays deal with psychoanalytical 
and often abnormal ' themes ('The 
Failure.^’ ; ‘Time Is a Dream' ; ‘Man 
and His Phantoms’). 

Lenox, Mass., town in Berkshire Mts., 
6 ml. s. of Pittsfield: pop. 2884; 
noted for picturesque scenery and 
beautiful country e.states. 

Lenroot, Katliarlne L’redrlca (born 
1891), social worker, born Superior, 
Wi.s. ; served In Children's Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1915- 
34, and wa.s appointed chief in 1984. 
Lens (itiils), France, ooal-mlning and 
iron-manufacturing city 135 mi. n.e. 
of Paris; pop. 33,000; victory of 
French under Prince of CondS over 
Spaniards (1048) 
in l.st World War A-310 
Lens, In optics L-96-8 
aberrations (spherical and chromat- 
ic) M-16e, T-38 
anastlgmat P-186 
apertures In photography P-185 
eamer.a P-181, 182, G-108 
contact, for eye S-240 
diaphragni in camera P-18B 
a eye, human 12-349, 382, (Hnprain 

,! E-349 

1 Flttonia plant F-121 

i fiuorite M-183 , 

< focal length P-185 

' focuses heat H-262 

fused quartz, properties Q-3 
' glass employed 01-104-6, T-38 

limits of enlargement M-167, T-39 
i microscope M-15G 

' quartz R-16, Q-3 

refractive index L-12e-7 
' spectacles S-240 

stereopticon S-286, 286 

< stereoscopic camera S-288 

, telephoto P-186, pictures P-182 

telescopic T-SS, 30, 40, G-104-6 
toric S-240 

Lenski, Lois (born 1893) writer and 
5 illustrator of books for children; 

:i| born Springfield, Ohio; hLstorical 

I backgrounds are based on old 

I records and diaries (‘Phebe Fair- 

child, Her Book’; 'A-going to the 
, Westward’; ‘Bound Girl of Cobble 

I Hill’; 'Ocean-Born Mary’; 'Animals 

: j for Me’ ; ‘Little Farm’ ) . 

1 Lent, In Christian church B-140, H-323 
Shrove Tue.sday, p!c{m-e H-321 
{ Leii'tll, a leguminous plant L-98 

Lento, direction in music meaning 
slow. 


Lena’s law, of electromagnetic induc- 
tion E-229 

Leo, popes. For complete list see in 
Index Pope, table 

Leo I, the Great (died 461), pope 
L-98 

Attila and H-362 
Leo HI (died 816), pope L-98 
Leo IV (8007-855), pope L-98 
Leo IX (1002-64), pope L-98 
Leo X (1476-1521), pope L-98, M-107 
Leo XIII (1810-1903). poi)e L-9e 
Leo III, the Isaurian, (080 7-741) 
(ruled 717—41), Byzantine emperor; 
saved empire from Saracens; freed 
serfs and reduced taxation 
campaign against images B-290 
Loo, or Lion, a sign of the zodiac 
Z-218, charts S-276c, g 
Regulus in ,S-276«, charts S-ZIBc, g 
Leofrlo (lS-6f'rtk), earl of Mercia 
(died 1057), husband of Lady Godi- 
va C-386 

Leominster (lem'in-stSr) , Mass., in- 
dustrial city on Nashua River, 40 
mi. n.w. of Bo.ston; pop. 22,226; 
plasties, paper, woolen.s, baby car- 
riages. 

Leon (la-on’), Alfonso do (1640 7- 
17007), Spanish explorer, born In 
Mexico; governor of Coahuila; led : 
expedition into Texas in 1689 to 
stop French settlements; T-69 
Leon, Ponce tie. See in Index Ponce 
de LeOn 

Leon, Mexico, city 200 mi. n.w. of 
Mexico City; pop. 70,000; center of 
agricultural and mining district; 
cereals, potatoes, fruit, live stock; 
shoes, soap, textiles; map M-1S3 
Lefin, Nicaragua, one of largest and 
oldest cities In the Republic; 
founded 1610; former capital; pop. 
33,000; In fertile farming district; 
principal products, corn, sugar 
cane, cattle and dairy products; 
university; cathedral built between 
leio and 1780: N-141 
Le6n, Spain, ancient kingdom and 
modern province In n.w.; cap. LeOn 
(pop. 29,000) ; map S-226 
early history S-230 
Isabella, queen of I-1B2 
Leonard, Wtlllain Ellery (born 1876), 
American poet and educator, born 
Plainfield, N. J.; professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin; noted 
for poems of sharp beauty showing 
great depth of feeling ( ‘Two Lives', 
'A Son of Barth’, poems; 'The Loco- 
motive God’, autobiography), 
Leonardo da Vinci. See in Index 
Vinci, Leonardo da 
Leoncavallo (ld-Bn-ka-vdl'l6) , Rug- 
giero (1868—1919), Italian com- 
po.ser, born Naples; In early years 
strongly influenced by Wagner; 
best known for opera ‘I Pagllacel’ ; 
other operas Include 'La Bohema', 
'Zaza', ‘Chatterton’, 'Der Roland 
von Berlin’; wrote own librettos; 
also compo.sed symphonic poem 
story of 'I Pagliaccl’ 0-232 
Leonidas IW-dn'i-das) , king of Sparta, 
killed 480 B.o. at Thermopylae 
P-136 

Lc'onlds, meteor group M-126, 128 
Leonof (Id-On'df), Leonid MakHimo. 
vicli (born 1899), Russian novelist 
( 'The Badgers’ ; ’Sot’) 
place In Rus.sian literature R-107 
Leontes (le-an'tea), In .Shakespeare’s 
’A Winter's Tale’, king of Sicily 
W-118 

l.euimi'd (lep’&rd), animal of the oat 
family L-98-9 

cat family characteristics e-06-6 
method of capturing Z-219 
’Leopard’, British warship W-8 


Leopard cat, or ocelot (d’se-l6t) L-98a 
cat family characteristics C-96-0 
Leopard frog P-207-8 
Loopardl (ld-6-pllr'de) , Giacomo, 
Count (1798-1837), Italian lyric 
poet, prose writer, and scholar, 
master of finished style and slave 
of pessimism; 'La Ginestra’ gives 
full expression to his creed, 
Leopards-bane. See in Index Doron- 
ioum 

Leopard seal, or harbor seal S-68, 70 
Leopold I (1840-1705), Holy Roman 
emperor, elected 1868; defeated 
Turks and French ; subdued Hun- 
garian revolt and made Hungarian 
crown hereditary. 

Leopold II (1747-92), emperor, elect- 
ed 1790; son of Marla 'Theresa and 
brother of Marie Antoinette; died 
before events of French Revolution 
called for intervention he had pre- 
pared, 

Leopold I (1157-94), duke of Austria, 
succeeded 1177; went on Crusade.s 
1182 and 1190 ; quarreled with 
Richard I in Palestine 
imprisons Richard I R-1Q4 
Leopold I (1790-1865), king of the 
Belgians, German prince, uncle of 
Queen Victoria of England; elected 
1831; called "Nestor of Europe." 
Leopold H (1835-1009), king of the 
Belgians: succeeded 1865; notorious 
profligate but able ruler ; B-90 
develops Copgo State C-331, S-270 
rival claims in Africa A-42 
Leopold HI (born 1901), king of the 
Belgians, son of Albert I ; succeeded 
1934; modest and deinooratlo ruler, 
but unequal to political and mil- 
itary problems facing his country 
after ri.se of Hitler; surrendered 
Belgium to Germans after brief, re- 
sistance May 28 , 1940. 

Leopold, Order of, Belgian military 
decoration D-32 

Leopold 11, Lake, In Congo State, 
map C-331 

Leopoldville, cap. of Congo State; on 
Congo River, near Stanley Pool; 
pop. 43,000 ; terminal of Matadl- 
Leopoldville Pvailroad ; radio sta- 
tion : map A-420 

Lepaebys Gdp'd-kia), annual or 
perennial plants of the composite 
family, native to N. America. Grow 
2 to 6 ft, ; leaves finely cut; 
flowers .solitary, on wiry stems, ray 
florets, 6 or 7, yellow or purple, 
droop from the cylindrical thimble- 
like center of disk florets that are 
first silver gray, later brown; 
variously named eoneflower, yellow, 
gray-hdaded. or long-headed cone- 
flower. 

Lopanto (Ze- 7 ?dai'fd), battle of (1571), 
fought in Gulf of Corinth near 
Lepanto, Greece . T-163 
Cervantes at C-136 
galleys N-B6d 

Leij'idollte, a mineral M-184 
Lepldop'tera, the order of sealy- 
wlnged insects including butterflies, 
moths, and skippers B-282 
Lep'idiiB, Marcus AemiUus (died 13 
B.o,), wealthy Roman, triumvir with 
Antony and Octavian (Augustus) 
A-364 

Leporldae (U-p6r'i-de) , a family of 
rodents including the hares and 
rabbits. 

Leprechuwn (Idp-re-bflii') or lepva- 
oliaun, in Irish superstition a pigmy 
sprite sometimes inhabiting , wine- 
oellars, sometimes farmhouses, and 
aiding in work; possesses treasure 
which a human being . may obtain 
by keeping his eye fixed on the 
sprite. ' V 
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LEPROSY 

Ijop'rosy, a chronic disease of the skin 
and nerves. Its cause, the leprosy 
bacillus, was discovered by G. H. 
Hansen of Norway. Leprosy is 
most effectively treated by injec- 
tions of ohaulmoogra oil or hydno- 
earpus oil or their derivatives. It 
Is estimated that there are more 
than 3,000,000 lepers in the world. 
Colonies for the segregation and 
treatment of lepers are maintained 
by the U. S. on the island of 
Molokai and at Kalihl, Oahu, in 
Hawaii; on three islands in the 
Philippines: Culidn, Cebu, and 

Legaspl; at Balboa, Canal Zone; 
at St. Croix, Virgin Islands; on an 
island in the harbor of San Juan, 
Puerto Bi CO ; and at Carvllle, La. 
Molokai colony H-243 
Philippine Islands P-167 

Lep'tis Mag'na, oi' lifa'ior, ancient sea- 
port in Libya, 100 mi. e, of Tripoli; 
founded by Phoenicians ; became 
splendid Roman city; birthplace of 
Emperor Septimi us Severus; ruins 
of harbor, beautiful sculptures, and 
buildings have been uncovered; 
L-1211), fictv/res L-121aj A’-262 

Leptoccphalus (Jep-to-se/'ff-his), larva 
of eels B-191 

Lepton (ISp'toitf) (plural ieptii), a 
minor coin of ancient times, worth 
about l/io cent; Jerusalem lepton 
famed, in Bible as “widow’s mite"; 
also a modern bronze Greek coin 
worth. 1/100 drachma. 

Lepna, or Hare, a constellation, chart 
S-275/ 

Le Puy (M pwS), France, town 140 
mi. n.w. of Marseilles; pop. 22,000: 
12thToentury cathedral; famous in 
kiiddie Ages; lace, textiles, choco- 
late, spirits. 

Lerlda (id'rS-da), Spain, walled ca- 
thedral city 80 ml. w. of Barce- 
lona; pop. 43,000; leather, glass, 
textiles ; as Celtlberian Ilerda hero- 
ically resisted Romans. 

Larins (ld-rdiU’)., monastery of, on 
island of LOrlns in Mediterranean 
S mi. from (Cannes, France M-233 

I.onna (l$r'mU) Klvor, or Santiago 
Xs&n-tS-H'gh) Blyor, Mexico, rises 
18 miles west of the city of Mexico, 
flows through Lake Chapala Into 
Paciflo Ocean near Guadalajara; 
at Juanaoatlan it forms a fall 60 
ft. high and 430 ft. Wide; generally 
called Santiago in lower course; 
467 mi. long. 

Lormbnitof (lSr'mdn-t6f), Mikholi 
YiU’ieTltoh <1814— 41), Russian poet 
and novelist; ranked next to Push- 
kin as greatest Russian poet; de- 
spised society; felt at home only in 
Caucasus ( 'Oh the Death of a Poet', 
‘Song: of the Merohanl Kalashni- 
kov’, poems; 'The Hero of Our 
■Fime'i first Russian psychological 
novel), 

Leroilo Henri (1848-1829), 

French painter known especially 
for large landscapes with few fig- 
ures and realistic portrayal of eve- 
. ning light (‘At the Organ’; ‘In the 
Country’). 

T.cr'wlnk, capital and chief town of 
Shetland Islands, Scotland, on s.e. 
coast of Mainland Island. 

Le Sago (hi sdeft'), Alain Bend (1668— 
1747), French novelist and drama- 
tist, author of a hundred plays; a 
satlrio realist ('Gil Bias’, comic 
masterpiece of adventurous ro- 
guery). 

IjBB Banx (la 66), or Beaux, a village 
in s, of France, near Arles; gives 

; ..name to bauxite ore. 

lies'bos, a Greek, island in the Aegean 
Sea off coast of Asia Minor; 676 
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SU. ml.; pop. 206,000; famous for 
school of poets that flourished there 
in 7th century b.c., and as the birth- 
place of the poete.ss Sappho; name 
of cap. Mytilene, or Mytilini, also 
given to whole island; maps G-154, 
B-32Be 

Lesefwe (les'ods), tVilllam (born 
1896), American architect, born 
Geneva, Switzerland; came to XI. S. 
1920; leader In modernism; func- 
tionalist; regular-lined style. 

Les ChCneaux (W shd-nS'), islands in 
Lake Huron M-153 
LcsohetisUy (les-che-tits'kS), Tlieodor 
(1880-1916), Polish pianist and 
composer; teacher of Paderewski. 
‘Lcs MIserables' (Id mS-sa-ri'blu) , 
novel by Victor Hugo H-363-4 
Lospedeza (Z6s-p6-d6’e!d),a plant C-2S2 
Lospinasee (les-pl-nds') , JiiHo ilcanne 
Hlfoaore de (1732-76), French 
letter-writer and social leader, 
noted particularly for her love- 
letters: G-347b 

Lesseps (hl-seps'), Ferdinand, Vi- 
comte de (1806-94), French en- 
gineer, born Versailles ; served as 
consul at Cairo, Rotterdam, and 
Barcelona 

builds Suez Canal S-S17, 818 
Panama disaster P-44 
Leesop ant-eater, picture A-218 
Lessor Antilles, eastern islands of West 
Indies W-72, map W-726 
Lesser Slave Lake, in central Alberta, 
Canada: about 476 sq. ml.; map 
C-605 , 

Lessing, Gotthold Bphrnim (1729-81), 
German critic and dramatist ; helped 
tree German literature from French 
Influence; famous for ‘Laokoon’, a 
critical work on poetry and plastic 
arts that had great influence (‘Min- 
na von Barnheim’, perennially pop- 
ular comedy; ‘Emilia Galotti’, trag- 
edy; ‘Nathan the Wise’,, noble poetic 
drama of religious tolerance). 
Lesuear (Zfi-sii-fir'), Oliarlos Alexandre 
(1778-1646), French zoBloglst and 
artist; did earliest American worlc 
on marine invertebrates end fishes 
of Great Lakes; called "Raphael of 
zoSlogloal painters": with Owen's 
colony at New Harmony, Ind. 

Le Sueur (lit ail-dr'), Pierre Olmrles, 
Canadian explorer and trader ; 
drowned at sea on voyage to 
France i M-194 

“L'ctat, o'est mol” (ta-tA‘ a0 mwil) 
L-201 

Lotli'brldge, Alberta, city 115 mi. s.e. 
of Calgary on Oldman (Belly) 
River; pop. 13,623; distributing 
point for coal, lumber, farm prod- 
ucts; various manufactures; dis- 
trict headquarters for Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police: map C-506 
Letho lle'thd), In Greek mythology, 
river of oblivion H-194 
Le'to, in Greek mythology, mother of 
Apollo and Artemis 
Niobe and N-146 

Lotterliig, in drawing D-102 
Letter of credit C-393-4 
Letters of marque, commissions au- 
thorizing private persons to fit out 
armed Vessels P-222 
Letters of the olpiinbet. 8co in Indeoi 
Alphabet; also story heading each 
letter section of the Index 
Letter writing L-98<P-99 
ancient L-98<» ; Tel-el-Amarna letters 
E-210, L-980 
business letters L-98O-09 
literature in letters L-98a, 99: Mine. 

de Sevigne’s letters S-86 
social letters L-98 0—0 
‘'I,etting Out the Doves,’’ game P-262, 
picture P-26S 
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Letts, people of Latvia L-71 
Lettuce, plant of the chicory family 
commonly used for salads 
how to plant G-13 
Letvla. See in indets Latvia 
Leu (Zd'fl), plural iel (ZrJ'e), the mone- 
tary unit of Rumania, worth nomi- 
nally about 1 cent in U.S. money 
and divided into loo bani; formerly 
worth 19.3 cents. 

Leucemla (lu-aS'mi-d) B-168 
Leuolto (Id'sit), a rook-formlng min- 
eral of potassium and aluminum 
metasilicate, found in basaltic 
lavas, and sometimes used in crude 
form as fertilizer; M-184 
Leucocytes (lu’ho-aita) , white blood 
corpuscles B-167, 107o, 1676-68 
Leucoeytosis B-168 
Lenctra (Ixih’trd), battle of (371 b.c.) 
named for village of Leuctra in 
Boeotia T-7B, picture T-77 
Lcuthen (hi' ten), Germany, village 
in Lower Silesia, 9 ml. w. of Bres- 
lau: scene of Seven Years' War 
battle (1767) in wlilch Frederick 
the Great defeated the Austrians. 
Leutze (loit'ad), Bmauuel (1816-68), 
American painter of historical sub- 
jects, born Germany P-27 
Hud.son River School P-27 
Leuven, Belgium. See Louvain 
Lev (Idv) (plural leva), the monetary 
unit of Bulgaria since 1928, nomi- 
nally worth less than 1 cent In U.S, 
money; . formerly equal to gold 
franc, worth 19.3 cents. 

Levant (le-v&nt'), term meaning "ris- 
ing (of the sun)’’ applied to the 
countries bordering the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Lovaiit'lne Sea M-110 
Levee', an embankment B-llO, 
P-IO66-0. See also in Indeoc Dike 
asphalt mattress, picture F-lOBo 
jetties J-214, G-S 

Mississippi River M-204, 206, N-101, 
P-1066-0 

natural formation P-201, P-IO60, 
diagram F-1066 
.shortcomings F-IO60 
Level, a tool T-112, S-332 ,, 
“Levellers," political faction In Puri- 
tan Civil War C-401 
Le'ver, Charles James (1806-72), Irish 
novelist, a born story-teller, with 
Inexhaustible fund of boisterous 
good humor; wrote of everyday 
people and of army life ('Charles 
O’Malley'; ‘Harry Lorrequer’). 
Lev'er, a mechanical device M-103. 
104, P-192 

Archimedes dlsoovers principle 
M-104, A-266 

In weighing machines W-6B 
Levorhulme, Wlillnm Heslioth Lever, 
first Viscount (1861-1926), English 
business man; established huge 
soap works (Lever Brothers) with 
associated companies all over 
world; model industrial village at 
Port Sunlight near Liverpool; -in- 
stituted profit-sharing plans. 
Loverrler (lu-vSr-S-ya') , Urbnin ,1. J. 
(1811-77), French astronomer; dis- 
coverer of Neptune; A-S49-50 
Lo’vl, Hebrew patriare,);, 3d son of 
Jacob and Leah, ancestor of tribe 
of Levi or Levites. 

Leviathan (IS-vi'a-tlidn), Hebrew 
name for sea monster; loosely ap- 
plied to any huge sea animal. 
‘Leviathan’, an ocean liner; before 
first World War was German liner 
Vaterlandt acquired by United 
States: scrapped 1937. 

Levlnsen, Balinon Oliver (1865-1941) 
American lawyer and advocate, of 
peace, born Nobiesvllle, Ind. ; ad- 
' mitted to bar 1891,: and practised in 
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Chicago, specializing In reorganiz- 
ing industries and railroads ; 
leader of movement lor outlawry of 
war; author of plan for readjust- 
ment of German reparations, allied 
debts, and world peace (1927). 
Zeris Cla-ve'), Quebec, important port 
and strongly fortified old town on 
St. Lawrence River opposite Quebec 
(city); pop. 11,724; large graving 
dock and shipyard ; lumber, ma- 
chinery, cigars. 

Le'vltes, tribe of Israelites J-216 
Levlt'lous, the 8d book of the Old 
Testament, containing the cere- 
monial laws of the priests. 
Levuio-rotatlon (.lSv'yi/,-16) , or laevo- 
rotatlon, of , polarized light, rotation 
of plane-polarized light to the left 
L-131 

tartaric acid exhibits T-14, 

Lev'ulose, a form or fructose S-322. 

See also in Indeas Fructose 
Lewes (lu'es), George Henry (1817— 
78), English philosopher and critic; 
founded and edited Fortnightly 
Review 

George Eliot and E-253-4 
Lewes Wen), Del, resort city on 
Delaware Bay; pop. 2240; founded 
1631 by Dutch as Fort Opdike, first 
settlement in Delaware ; scene of 
first and last naval battles of Rev- 
olution, and other historic events; 
D-40dj map D-40 

Lewes, England, county seat. East 
Sussex, 4S mi. s. of London; pop. 
11,000 

battle of (1264) M-248 
Lewes Blver, the upper course of the 
Yukon Y-214 

Lewis, Andrew (1720 ?-81), American 
soldier, born Ireland; major In 
Washington’s Virginia regiment: 
brigadier general Continental army 
victory of Point Pleasant V-308 
Lewis, Charles (died 1774), American 
pioneer soldier In Virginia; brother 
of Gen. Andrew Lewis 
death V-308 

Lewis, Charles (1786-1836), English 
bookbinder B-183 

Lewis, B. B. Wyndham (born 1894) i 
English author,;, of an old Welsh 
family; columnist on London Daily 
Mxpreasj contributor Daily Mail; 
his studies and writings chiefly con- 
cerned with Middle Ages ( ‘Fran- 
cois Villon’; 'King Spider’ — a life 
of Louis XI of Prance). 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman (horn 
1892), writer, born Baltimore, Md. ; 
missionary teacher In China; New- 
bery medal (1933) for first book 
‘Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze' 
(‘Homing, Girl of New China’; 
'Portraits from a Chinese Scroll’). 
Lewis, Ernnols (1713-1803), signer of 
Declaration of Independence as 
N. y. delegate; born Wales; a 
founder of “Sons of Liberty." 
Lewis, Gilbert Newton (born 1876), 
chemist, born Weymouth, Mass.; 
taught chemistry at Harvard, Ma.ss. 
Institute of Technology, and (after 
1912) University of California; pro- 
posed (1918) his theory of atomic 
structure : A-361, diagram A-360 
Lewis, Isaac N., Colonel (1868-1981), 
IT, S. Army officer, born New Salem, 
Pa.; inventor of machine gun: M-6 
Lewis, John (about 1678—1746), 
American pioneer, born In Ireland; 
first white settler of Augusta 
County, Va. 

Lewis, John Llewellyn (born 1880), 
labor leader, born Lucas, Iowa; 
began working in Lucas coal mines 
at age of 12; later worked iii copper 
mines in Colorado, sliver and coal 


mines In Montana. Wyoming: presi- 
dent United Mine Workers of 
America after 1920; chairman 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion (C.I.O.) 1986-38: made presi- 
dent of C.I.O. 1938 when name 
was changed to Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; resigned 1940 
after failure of his campaign 
against reelectlon of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; L-44C!;, R-ligjt, N-12r 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory (1775—1818), 
English romance writer and dram- 
atist, nicknamed '‘Monk’’ after his 
most popular romance 'Ambroslo, or 
the Monk’ which was suppressed 
and later reprinted in expurgated 
form. 

Lewis, Meriwether (1774—1809), Amer- 
ican explorer, born near Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; captain U. S. Army and 
private secretary to Jefferson until 
sent by him on famous expedition; 
L-gg-loo 

national monument N-22b 
Lewis, Paul, inventor of spinning 
frame with John Wyatt I-74o 
Lewis, Sinclair (born 1885), American 
novelist, born Sauk Center, Minn.; 
writes penetratingly and satirically 
of American people and customs; 
awarded Nobel prize in literature 
1930 (‘Main Street’; ‘Arrowsmlth’ ; 
•Dodsworth’ ; ‘It Can’t Happen 
Here’ ; ‘Prodigal Parents’) : A-181, 
picture A-182 

Lewis, Wlllinm B, (1784-1866), friend, 
adviser, and campaign manager of 
Andrew Jackson and member of 
famous "Kitchen Cabinet.’* 

Lewis, Wyndham (born 1884) English 
author and artist, born in state of 
Maine ; brought up in England (not 
related to D. B, Wyndham Lewis, 
see above) ; leader of vorticiet 
painters ('Tarr', novel; ‘Time and 
the Western Man’, philosophy). 

I, owls and Clark Centennial Exposi- 
tion, also called American Pacific 
Exposition, held June 1 to Oct. 16, 
1900, in Portland, Ore., to celebrate 
100th anniversary of exploration of 
the Oregon country; cost about 
$7,000,000 ; attendance 2,645,609. 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (1804- 
06) L-99-100, map V-242 
Idaho 1-9 

Lewis Carroll (1832-98), pen name of 
Charles L. Dodgson, English mathe- 
matician and author C-87 
Lewis Institute. See in Index Illinois 
Institute of Technology 
Lew'lsite, a poison gas G-26 
Lewis machine gun M-6 
Lewisohn, Ludwig (born 1882), Amer- 
ican-Jewish writer, born Berlin; 
autobiographical books show his 
attempted complete assimilation in 
Nordic civilization, his disappoint- 
ment, and return to Identification 
with Judaism (‘Upstream’; ‘Israel’; 
‘Midchanner ) . . 

Lewisohn Stadium, in New York City, 
picture IS -182 

Lewiston, Idaho, city on Snake and 
Clearwater rivers, 90 ml. s.e. pf 
Spokane, Wash. ; pop. 10,648; min- 
ing, lumber, wheat, live stock, and 
fruit interests; state normal school; 
map 1-8 

Lewiston, Me., textile manufacturing 
city on Anffioscoggln River oppo- 
site Auburn, 80 ml. n. of Portland: 
pop. 88,698 ; Bates CoUege; M-S9, 
map M-38 

Lewlstown, III., town 48 ml, n.w. of 
Springfield; pop. 2356 
ancient mound, pictwre . A-149 
Lewlstown, Mont., city in center of 
state In farming, stoek-ralslhg, , oil, 


and mining district (gold, coal, 
silver, gypsum); pop. 6874; map 
M-24S 

Lewlstown, Pa., borough on Juniata 
River 42 mi. n.w. of Harrisburg; 
pop. 13,017 : iron and steel products, 
artificial silk, hosiery, flour, dairy 
products, silica brick. 
Lewls-wlth-Harrls Island, In Hebrides 
H-287 

Lex Oanuleia, Roman law R-131 
Lex Hortensia, Roman law R-132 
Lexington, Ky., wholesale and manu- 
facturing center 73 mi. s. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in bluegrass region; 
pop. 49,304; tobacco market; state 
university, Transylvania College, 
Hamilton College, and College of 
the Bible; K-12, map K-11 
Lexington, Mass., town 11 mi. n.w. 
of Boston; pop. 13,187; scene of 
first battle of Revolution (Lexing- 
ton and Concord) ; L-lOO 
first state normal school B-178 
Lexington, N, C., city 20 mi. a. of 
Winston-Salem; pop. 10,560; settled 
in 1775; flour D.nd cotton mills. 
Lexington, Va., in farming district 30 
mi. n.w. of Lynchburg; pop, 3914; 
Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia Military Institute; burial 
place of .Stonewall Jackson and 
Robert E. Lee: map V-306, pictures 
V-3086 

Lexington and Concord, battle of 
L-lOO, pictures M-85, R-87 
Paul Revere’s ride K-81 
Lex Valeria, Roman law R-130— I 
Leyden (IV den), Lucas van (1494— 
1633), Dutch engraver N-71 
Leyden, Netherlands, also Leiden, fa- 
mous old city on Old Rhine, 22 mi. 
s.w. of Amsterdam; pop. 70,000; 
birthplace of Rembrandt; map B-87 
Dutch home of Pilgrims M-82 , , 
story, ‘How the Ocean Saved Leyden 
from the Spaniards’ N-73-4 , 
university U-2a0.‘ library, chained 
books, picture L-104 
Leyden jar, an electrical condenser 
B-231 

osolllating discharge R-18 
Leyendeoker, Joseph Christian (born 
1874), painter, born Montabaur, 
Germany; studied in: U.S. and. 
France ; noted for magazine cover 
work. 

Lhasa (Id'sS), or Lassa, capital of 
Tibet in s. ; pop., about 50,000 : T-90, 
mop A-3320, picture T-90 
Lhassa terrier 35-82 
Lhovinne, Joseph (born 1874), Rus- 
sian pianist; debut in America 1906 
with Russian symphony orchestra; 
taught music in Berlin, later in New 
York. 

Liabilities, of banks B-39, 40 
Llakoura (lya'kg-rd), modern name 
for Mt. Parnassus. 

Llao-ho (le-ou-ho'), river of Man- 
churia: rises in Great Khingan 
Mta., flows e. along Hopeh border, 
then B. to Gulf of Liaotung; M-60. 
map M-ida 

Liaotung (ld-o«-tffwg') Peninsula, 
Manchurlaj projects s.w. into Yel- 
low Sea between gulfs of Liaotung 
and Korea; Port Arthur at tip: 
C-221fc, I, map M-49o 
Russo-Japanese War R-183 
Haoyong (le-ou-ydng'), city in Man- 
churia on railroad from Mukden to 
Port Arthur; pop. about 100,000; 
captured by Japanese (1904) in 
Russo-Japanese War. . 

Li'nrd Blver, Canada, second large,st 
tributary of the Mackenzie River; 
rises in s. Yukon Territory and 
flows through n. British Columbia 
in a n.e. direction; enters the: 
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LIASSIC PERIOD 

Mackenzie at Port Simpson, about 
IBO rai. west of Great Slave Lake; 
viap C-506 

Xiiassic (U~as*iJ<i) period, in geology, 
picture G-41 

Liiitris (li-a’tris), or l)liizins star, a 
genus of perennial plants of the 
composite family, native to N. 
America. Tall wandllke flower 
spikes, purple or white, rise from 
clusters of narrow, ribbed leaves. 
Some speeles used in medicine. 
Also called gayfeather and button 
snakeroot. 

Iiibnu (Je’toii), Latvia. See in Indeas 
Liepaja 

lilbby rrlson, notorious Confederate 
pri.son at Richmond, Va., hastily 
established in Libby and Son's to- 
bacco warehouse during Civil War; 
removed 18D2 to World's Fair at 
Chicago ; site now marked by tablet. 
It bel, in law, a false defamation ex- 
pressed In writing, printing, or pic- 
ture, which injures the character or 
reputation of anyone and exposes 
him to public ridicule or contempt; 
distinguished from slander. 

Liberal arts 
college of U-267, C-302 
medieval dniverslties 11-260 
Liberal party (Canada), C-60, 62 
coalition in 1st World War B-194 
Laurier leads L-73 
Liberal party (Great Britain) P-291 
Gladstone G-96-99 
Irish question P-81—2, G-98, 1-128 
Lloyd George L-173-6 
Russell . R-177— 8 

social legislation and reforms 
E-27B-6 

Liberal Kcpublioan party (U. S.), 

formed ,1872 by Republicans op- 
posed . to polltloal abuses under 
Grant; nominated candidates 1872 
and 1876 

Horace Greeley G-17B 
(3ohurz a leader H-281 
Ltbornl Unionist party (Great 
Britain) P-291, C-137a 
‘Liberator', abolitionist paper Q-16 
“Liberator,” title given Simon Bolivar 
B-167-8 

Llbe'rla, Negro republic on w. coast of 
Africa; 48,000 sq. mi. ; pop. 2,000,- 
000; cap, Monrovia; L-100-1, map 
A-42a 

flag P-9S, color plate P-89 
rubber plantations L-101, R-16B 
Liberty. See oleo in index Freedom of 
speech; Freedom of the press; Re- 
ligibus liberty : 

Burke on B-27S 
Henry, Patrick H-280 
■ Magna Carta provisions M-S3, D-46 
: Napoleon F-204 ! 

Paine P-12 

“Liberty, Bauality, aiid Fraternity” 

R-Ieo, F-200 

“Liberty, liquaJlty, and Humanity” 
M-94 

‘Liberty’, sloop belonging to John 
Hancock H-206 . 

Liberty, Statue of, in New York har- 
bor L-101, B-62, N-123, pictures 
L-101, N-12'4 

national monument N-22<Z 
Liberty Bell D-29, picture X)-28 
Liberty bonds (IT. S.), In 1st World 
, War W-170 

selling campaign; picture W-169 
teach thrift T-87 

Liberty cap,: symbol of freedom which 
appears on Goddess of Liberty and 
. on many coins and coats of arms; 
a conical, close-fitting cap, with top 
drooping forward. It was worn by 
ancient Phrygians and was placed 
by Greeks and Romans upon head 
of a freed slave; sls bonnet rouge 
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or red cap became famous during 
French Revolution. 

Liberty Island. See in Judex Bedloe’s 
Island 

Liberty party (II. S.) C-249 
Liberty Tree Flag (1776) F-99, color 
plate F-90 

Libia (lib't-d). See in Index Libya 
H'bra, a sign of the zodiac Z-218, 
charts S-276d 
Librarian L-106i 
associations L-lOOI-m 
children's L-loep 
school L-1067t— i 

Libraries L-102-6r. See also in Index 
Books and bookmaking: Reading; 
Story-telling 

ancient L-102-3: Alexandria L-103, 
A-116; Babylonia and Assyria 
L-103, B-8, N-146; Egypt L-102; 
Greece L-IOS; Hittites' royal li- 
brary H-311-12; Kish K-25; Per- 
gamum L-103, P'57; Rome L-103, 
S-159 

army and navy L-106fc— Z 
Belgium: Louvain University L-209, 
picture B-90 

bibliographical data in B-107 
bookmobile L-106d— e, pictures 

L-loac, 106e 

Canada L-106m-o; children's L-106b 
Carnegie gifts C-86, L-106b, 106 
catalog, how to use L-lOBtj-r 
chained books, pictures L-104, 105 
children's L-106/-b; story-telling in 
S-302— 3, picture L-106/ 
children's home libraries; lists for 
various ages and interests L-107- 
21, S-3Q3H), H-313a-b 
children's literature influenced by 
L-1067t 

colleges and universities L-106j, n 
county L-106d-e 

Denmark L-106: Copenhagen C-3B6 
Dewey decimal classlfloation system 
L-106p-a 

England L-106, 106, lOBli; Bodleian 
(Oxford) L-lOB, pictures 0-259, 
200; British Museum L-106, 106, 
L-190, B-188 
Prance L-104-6 

Germany L-106: Munich M-301 
hospital libraries L-106b 
how to use L-106p-r 
Italy L-lOB-6: Vatican R-113, L-lOB, 
picture L-lOBa 
Latin America L-lOSo-p 
Laurentian L-106 
Mexico M-142b 

microfilm L-106, 1061, P-188, N-109, 
picture L-108p 

Middle Ages L-103-4, M-216 : monas- 
teries M-234, L-104 
newspaper N-109 
Norway N-178 

public library system L-106b 
reference work L-108r 
regional L-lO0e.' In Canada L-lO0n 
Renaissance L-104, R-74 
rural service L-106d 
Russia L-106, picture L-1O0O 
school L-1061^-j 
state L-106ei 
subscription L-106, 106& 
tax-supported, earliest in United 
States L-106a 
United States L-106— 106in 
Boston Public. See in Index 
Chicago Public L-106&, picture 
L-106O 

Cleveland Public L-lO0d 
Crerar, Chicago L-106y 
Enoch Pratt, Baltimore L-106&, pic- 
ture L-I06C 

Federal government L-106j-l 
Poiger Shakespeare, Washington, 
D.C. L-106i, picture L-1061 
Henry E. Huntington, San Marino, 
Calif., L-106V 

John Carter Brown, Providence, 
R.I. P-3B8 

, Library of Congress. See in Index 
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Morgan, New York City L-lO0j 
Newberry, Chicago C-196, L-106j 
New York Public L-106&, 106/, 
N-127, picture L-IO60 
Philadelphia, oldest subscription 
L-106a, P-169 
young people L-106d 
Library Association, American. See in 
Lidea; American Library Association 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
L-106j-fc, W-24-B, pictures L-102, 
1067c. G-124, U-219, ■W-25 
murals: by Cox C-387; by Vedder, 
picture G-124 

Librot'to, in music, the text or words 
of an opera or other ooraposition, 
Libreville, capital of the colony of 
Gabon, In French Equatorial Af- 
rica; pop. 20,000; important seaport 
on Gulf of Guinea; founded by the 
French 1849: map A-42o 
Libya Gib'i-d), also Libia, Italian 
colony in n. Africa; 680,000 sq. ml • 
pop. about 900,000: L-12I0-&, maps 
A-420, J>. See also in Index Tripoli 
2d World War W-178p-r, W-179& 
Libyan Desert, part of the Sahara In 
Egypt and Libya extending from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan 
L-I2I0, maps A-42a, b 
climate C-270B 
Lice. See in Index Louse 
License 

airplane and pilot A-92 
automobile fees A-392 
drivers' S-2S 
form of taxation T-17 
radio operators R-28 
radio stations R-26, 31 
ship's olHoers S-128 
Licensing Act (1637) P-348 
Lichee. See in Index Lltohl 
Lichens (li'Tcdnz), "partnership” 
plants composed of aigae within 
fungi L-122, P-70 , 
agents in soil formation S-1916, 
L-122 

litmus made from L-185 
Lichflold, England, city in Stafford- 
shire, 118 mi, n.w. of London; pop. 
0000 

cathedral E-280 

Licln'inn laws, six laws of ancient 
Rome passed 367 E.c. in tribune- 
ship of Gains Lieinlus; practically 
ended the struggle between patri- 
cians and plebeiams: R-132 
Lioin'lus, Flavins Onlcrlus Valerius 
(2607-324), Roman emporor, 307- 
823 A.D. : defeated Maximlnus and 
became sole ruler in Bast; married 
Constantine's half-sister; executed 
for treason: C-346 

Lick, James (1796—1876), American 
philanthropist, born Fredericks- 
burg, Pa. ; established Lick Observ- 
atory; buried in vault under the 
large telescope there. 

Licking Klver, rises in Cumberland 
Mts. in e. Ky., and flows n.w. 220 
mi, to Ohio River; map K-ll 
Lick Observatory, California 0-194 
Lleorioo (Klc'd-rfs), or liquorice, a 
plant L-123 

LIctor ilih'tdr), offlclal attendant of 
magistrates in Rome; a dictator 
had 24 lictors; a consul 12, a pro- 
praetor 0, a praetor, 2. They exe- 
cuted orders, inflicted punishment 
on offenders; carried fasces. 
Lid'dcll, Henry George (1811-98), 
dean of Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford 1866-91; with H, A. Scott pre- 
pared ‘Greek Lexicon’ (1848), still 
used. His daughter Alice was 
original of ‘Alice in Wonderland’. 
Lido (Zc’do), Venice V-278 
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‘LIGHT BRIGADE’ 


Xiie {IS'), Jonns (18S3-1908), Nor- 
wegian novelist, Wend ol Ibsen and 
Bjornson; a realist whose keen in- 
sight into character is softened by 
humor and sympathy, particularly 
when he writes of the sailors among 
whom he grew up ( ‘The Visionary’ ; 
‘The Commodore’s Daughter’ ; ‘Ni- 
obe’ ; ‘Dyre Hein’ ; ‘The Pitot and 
His Wife’). 

Lie, Joiuis (1880—1940), American 
lan4soape painter, born Norway, 
nephew of the above; imtnted espe- 
cially, vistas of city street.s and 
scenes of the natural beauties of 
the country (’Brooklyn Bridge'; 
‘Silver Morn’ ; ‘The lee Harvest’ ) : 
P-29 

JAehermann (le'bSr-man),Ma'x (1847- 
1036), German painter, born Ber- 
lin; studied at Weimar, Paris, and 
Munich; an important, exponent of 
lmpresaioni.st school In Germany; 
president Prussian Academy of the 
Arts (‘Amsterdam Orphan Girl’ ; 
‘Jesus Among the Scribes'; ‘The 
Spinners'; also landscapes and por- 
traits). 

Iiiebig: {IS'biK), Justus von, Baron 
(1803-78), German chemist and 
teacher; established first labora- 
tory course for teaching chemistry ; 
proved that "organic” substances 
are subject to same chemical laws 
as inorganic ones and synthesized 
many organic compounds; proved 
animal heat the product of com- 
bustion of food ; his studies of plant 
chemistry and fertilizers founded 
agricultural chemistry. 

LlebUnecht (ISp'knuKt) , Karl (1871- 
1019), German Socialist leader; son 
of Wilhelm Dleblcnecht, friend of 
Marx and Engebs; only member of 
Reichstag to oppose World War; 
shot by soldiers while on his way 
to prison after Spartaoan uprising 
’’Spartacans” S-240 
X,leclitensteiii (leK'tSn-shtln) , princi- 
pality of Europe on upper Rhine; 
borders Switzerland s. of Lake 
Constance ; formerly practically 
Austrian dependency, but abso- 
lutely Independent after 1918; 
capital Vaduz; area 66 sq. mi.; pop. 
12,000; Has had no army since 
1868; cattle, corn, wine, fruit, tim- 
ber: map B-326<J 
flag P-9B, color plate P-89 
Lie detector, any of several devices 
which are designed to reveal the 
changes in heart, pulse, or , nerve 
rhythms of a person deliberately 
making a false statement. 

L16go ile-dsh'), chief manufacturing 
city of Belgium; pop. 167,000 (with 
suburb.s, 266,000) : L-123, map B-87 
Charles the Bold takes C-163 
siege of (1914) L-123, W-1B4, A-320 
Uegnltz (Wij'nits), Germany, manu- 
facturing and trade town in Prus- 
sian province of Silesia, 40 mi. n.w. 
of Breslau; pop. 77,000; decisive 
victory of Frederick the (jreat over 
Austrians (1760) ; map G-66 
Lien, in law C-394 
Licpaja, Latvia, also Libaii, Baltic 
port, railroad terminus, and manu- 
facturing city; pop. 66,000; ice- 
free artiflcla.l harbor; large export 
trade; metal-working; shelled by 
Gerrrian fleet in l.st World War. 
Lieutenant (lu-tvn'dnt) , in U. S. 
Army, commissioned ofllcer next in 
rank below a captain; there are 
first and second lieutenants 
insignia, picture U-178 
Lieutenant, in XT. S. Navy, commis- 
sioned: offloer next in rank below a 
lieutenant commander N-6,6o 
insignia, picture tr-179 


Lieutenant colonel, in U. S. Army, 
commissioned offloer ranking next 
below a colonel 
insignia, picture 11-178 
Lieutenant commander. In TJ. S. Navy, 
a commissioned officer ranking be- 
tween a commander and a lieu- 
tenant N-B8e 
insignia, picture U-179 
Lieutenant general, in U. S. Army, an 
officer next below a general 
insignia, picture U-178 
Lieutenant governor, an officer author- 
ized to perform the duties of a 
governor during his absence or to 
take his place In case of death or 
resignation 
Canada C-64 

Lite. See also in Index Animals; 
Biochemistry: Biology: Cell; Evolu- 
tion; Man; Plants; Protoplasm; 
Reproduction 

beginnings, embryology B-ii4, 
E-258-9 

cycle.s essential to, pictooraphs 
P-233aj h 

earliest appearance on earth E-341, 
G-40 

evolution E-340-3 

expectancy, human life H-254; com- 
putation 1-96-6; baaed on biometry 
B-119 

group, study of S-182-8 
length of 

animals A-199, pictograph A-198 
cicada C-235 
frog P-208 
goose G-120 

human P-3046, H-254, pictograph 
H-2B6 

may-fly M-94 
parrot P-a2 
plants P-244 

trees T-136-7, P-244: sequoias the 
oldest living organisms S-79-80, 
T-130; yew T-206 
turtle T-166 
weight, factor P-I4S 
light important to L-125 
origin discussed B-115 
physical and chemical basis B-112, 
P-368, B-109-10 

possibility on: moon M-260, 262, 263; 

planets B-112, 114, P-231 
Life-boat L-123 

Life-buoy, or life-preserver, a float 
which will support one or more 
persons in water; usually made of 
cork, balsa, or Icapok 
breeches-buoy L-123 
kapok K-7 

Life community. In ecology E-1466, g 
Life environment. See Ecology 
Life Guards (England), picture L-184 
Life insurance 1-96—6 
employers’ liability B-263 
endowment policies 1-98 
first policy issued 1-94 
life expectancy computation B-119 
loans 1-96; interest on P-121 
mutual associations 1-95 
trusts T-148 

war risk and defense 1-95 
workmen’s compensation 1-94, E-263, 
S-179 

Life saving L-123-6. See also First 
aid; Safety devices and measures 
Canadian service L-126 
Coast Guard, U. S. C-289-90, pic- 
ture 11-232 

drowning person: rescue of S-S46; 

resuscitation P-63-4, picture F-63 
fires, pictures P-66-e 
Lyle gun for shipwrecks and coast 
service L-123-6, picture L-124 
St. Bernard dogs ,A-136 
submarine accidents, rescue, bell and 
artiftolal lung, pictures S-314 
wireless saves life at sea, M-62 , 
Life-Saving Service, U. S., L-123-B 
Coast Guard 0-289-90, j)icf«re U-232: 
flag P-93, color Plate P-87 


Life zones, or: zoogeogrnpUieal regions. 
Outline Z-230 

Liffey iUf'l) River, Ireland, 70-mlle 
long stream ri.sing s. of Dublin and 
flowing w. and n. in a semi-circle 
into Dublin Bay 
at Dublin D-116 

Ligament (from Latin ligare, to 
bind), a tough, fibrous band which 
connects bones or supports viscera 
S-1B6 

Llgan. See in Index Flotsam 
Lig'gett, Hunter (1867-1936), major 
general U. S. Army; born Reading, 
Pa. ; served In Cuban and Philip- 
pine oampaign.s; lieutenant general, 
commanded First Army, A. E. P. ; 
commander at Argonne and Saint- 
Mihiel; retired in 1921 (’Command- 
ing an American Army’ ; ‘Recollec- 
tions of the World War’). 

Light L-126-S1, Outline P-197. See 
also in Index Electric lighting; Gas, 
for heating and lighting; Lamps; 
Lighting ; and principal topics listed 
below 

aberration M-156, T-S8 
absorption L-129, S-243-4; fluores- 
cent effects L-131 
air scatters rays A-82 
atomic structure of matter responsi- 
ble for R-13-14, S-243-4 
bio-luminescence of animals P-176 
cause L-128, R-13, 14, 8-243-4 
chemical effects (actinism) P-180 
cold light P-176 

color L-129-30, C-308B, e-j, color 
chart C-308a: experiments with 
colored lights C-30S/, h, color plate 
C-SOSp; primary and secondary, 
relation to pigments C-308/i, color 
plate C-308i 

conducting around bend P-2451, Q-S, 
picture P-24B& 

oorpu.soular theory L-128, N-112, 

R-13, 16, diagram L-127 
diffusion in nature L-120, A-62 
Einstein theory E-212 
electromagnetic nature R-14, L-128, 
diagrams L-129, 127 
ether theory L-128-9, R-13-4, pic- 
ture L-127: recent doubts R-16, 
S-24S-4, E-212 

eye, action on E-349-50, L-129i dia- 
gram E-S60 
fluorescent L-lSl 
glow in vacuum tubes B-243 
intensity L-126 

interference L-128-9: in soap bub- 
bles S-178-9 
ionizes gases B-239 
lens action L-90— 8 
luminescence of animals P-17e 
measurement L-12B 
mirage M-198-9 

Newton’s theory N-112, L-128, dia- 
gram L-127, picture N-111 
phosphorescence of animals P-176; 
fireflies F-B8-9: fish 0-198, picture 
0-199 

photoelectric effects P-177-9 
photography P-180-81. P-18B 
photosynthesis P-237-8, L-88-9 
plants need, for food making 
P-241-2, L-88-9 

polarization L-130-1: Polaroid L-131; 

tartaric acid salts T-14 
rainbow R-46 ’ 

refleatlon L-12B-6 

refraction L-128-7: lenses L-90-8; 
microscopes M-156-8: telescopes 
T-38-9; twilight and dawn T-169 
selenium affected by S-76 
spectrum and spectroscope S-241-4 
speed L-127-8, A-3 41-2, 346; meas- 
ured by Michelson M-149 
wave theory L-128-9, R-13-14: re- 
cent doubts R-10, :S-24S-4 
wUI-o’-the-wisp ■W-1046 
‘Light Brlgibflo, Cburge of the’ C-398. 

. See also in Index ‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade' : 
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LIGHTERS, AUTOMATIC 

Lighters, automatic 
cerium used C-176, M-183 
Iiightor-than-air craft. See in Indeed 
Airship; Balloon 

Light Horse Harry. Bee in Indeed Lee, 
Henry 

Lighthouses L-131-4 
ancient beacon, picture T-31 
beam lighthouse M-e2 
Minot's Ledge L-132, picture B-199 
modern structure, jncture L-133 
Peraaquid Point, Me., picture M-40 
Pharos of Alexandri.a S-82, L-132, 
picture S-83 

Eoman ruins at Dover D-87 
Lightliousos, Bureau of, United States 
L-134 

Lighting L-B6-9. See also in Index 
Electric lighting: Gas, for heating 
and lighting; Lamps; Light 
acetylene A-7 
arc lamp E-233 

artificial sunlight (ultra-violet rays) 
K-15, piotitres H-371 
automatic control P-17a 
automobile system A-407 
calcium light L-138 
oandlepower L-126 
colonial A-171— 2 
diifUse, In nature L-126 
electric E-233-7 

electric lamp or bulb B-234-8, T-IBO, 
1-116, pictures E-233, 234 
electric .signs B-238 
Are prevention P-B8 
floodlight E-234-B 
fluorescent lamps E-23&, E'238 
gas G-22-3 
glare, ' testing H-37B 
houses B-268, L-69, 1-107 
hygienic aspect PI'37B 
indirect B-23B, L-S8-9, ■picture L-B9: 

diffuse reflection the basis L-126 
lighthouses L-131-4 
lime light L-138 

measuring intensity of illumination, 
picture L-12S 
oil L-B6-7 

pioneer American P-221d 
. primitive L-se 
sodium vapor S-190 
atroboSGopio light C-134 
windows L-B9, B-268 
Lightning L-lS4-e 
accident prevention ,S-2i 
distance, test S-las 
Franklin’s experiments B-231, L-ISB 
nitrogen, atmospheric, fixed by 
Nrl47 . : 

scientific studies L-lSB-6 
thunder caused by L-134 
Lightning bug, a firefly P-B8-9 
Lightning oamcrii. L-1S5 
Lightning rod, for protecting build- 
ings from lightning ;L-136 
Invented by Franklin B-231 
LiglLtning war, or BlitssUrieg W-178d 
‘Light of Asia', poem by Sir Edwin 
Arnold telling of life and teachings 
of Buddha. 

Lightship L-132, 134 
Light soil S-191a : 

‘Light That IPalled, The', a story by 
Kipling of an artist-journalist who 
; becomes blind K~24(i 
Light therapy, also called photother- 
apy and heliotliccupy, treatnient o£ 
disease with natural or artificial 
light rays R-IB. See olso in Index 
t : Ultra-violet rays 
mercury- vo.por lamps : R-IS, Q-3, 
\ picture M-3n 

quartz transmits : ultra-violet rays 
G-104 

' Light-year, distance traveled hy light 
in a year A-346, S-273 
Lignin, or lignone, complex chemical 
: : 3 substance , which; with cellulose, 
f ij forms the'Woody structure of plants 
, and trees; used as basis of certain 
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new plastics. In making paper from 
wood pulp the lignin Is removed 
by-product uses P-81 
Lignite ilig'nit), fuel midway be- 
tween coal and peat C-284 
carbon cycle, plotograph P-2380 
Germany G-69 

United States deposits U-194; North 
Dakota N-161-2; South Dakota 
S-219; Texas T-54 

LlgnocolluioBo, cellulose from wood 
masonite made from P-24B6‘ 
Llgnuinvitati ilig'num-vi^te), a trop- 
ical tree of the genus Quaiaaum of 
the caltrop family, native to s. 
Florida, Central and South Amer- 
ica. Grows to 30 ft. ; leaves oblong, 
leathery ; flowers blue, rarely white. 
Wood extremely hard, fibers much 
interwoven, heavy, contains a gum- 
resln that acts as a natural lu- 
bricant. Used for propeller-shaft 
bearings of ships and other bearing 
parts permanently under water, 
pulleys, and mallet heads. Guaiao 
gum or resin collected from living 
tree is used in medicine. 

Llgny (Idn-ye'), village In Belgium 26 
nii. s.e. of Brussels; victory of 
Napoleon over Prussians under 
Bliicher (1816) prelude to battle of 
Waterloo W-48 

LigiicHt, Pierre Lttclcdc. See in Index 
Laclede, Pierre 
Llgug6, monastery of M-233 
Ifigurla (II-d»Vt-d), in ancient Roman 
days, the part of n. Itaiy between 
the Po and the Mediterranean, and 
from the Guif of Genoa to the Gaul 
border, or even at one time to the 
Rhone; also district of modern 
Italy; 2097 sq. mi.; pop. 1,400,000 
industries 1-161 

Ligu'rian Hepubllc, name given to the 
democratic government instituted 
in Genoa 1707 by Napoleon I; in- 
corporated in France 180S. 
Ligurians, a pre-Roman and pre- 
Tuscan people, organized in tribes, 
considered by some authorities the 
aboriginal inhabitants of n, Italy 
in Prance P-171 

Ligurian Se<i. See in Index Genoa, 
Gulf of 

Li Hung-chnng (le hung cliang') 
(1823-1901), Chinese statesman; 
aided by Gordon’s army, suppressed 
Tatpiiig rebellion ; bore chief burden 
of Chlno-Japaneso War of 1894; for 
many years "buffer” between China 
and outside world. 

Likin, a tax in China C-2216 
Li'lue, shrub of the olive family 
L-136 

hedges H-270, G-9 

Liliaoeue (Hl-i-d'fie-c), the lily faintly 
of plants. 

Lll'loncron (JH'l-dn-fcroa), Dutlcv, 
Baron von (1844-1909), German 
soldier, lyric poot, and realistic 
novelist (‘Adjutantenrltto’, poems; 
‘Poggfred’, humorous epic; ‘Uriter 
flatternden Fahnen', ‘Krieg und 
B’rieden’, .short stories) : G-63 
Xilirnihal {lil'i~en~t<il) , . Otto (1848— 
96), German Inventor; one of the 
early experimenters in aviation ; 
attempted to Imitate flight of birds 
gliders A-68, piefnre A-66 
Lilith (lirHh or li'Uth), in Hebrew 
folk-lore, a demon in the form of a 
beautiful woman who works mis- 
chief at night, especially among 
children: said to have been the flr.st 
wife of Adam. 

Lllinolmlanl (Id' - Id- p- B - led - let' -hii) , 
(1838-1917), queen of Hawaiian 
Islands (1801--08) ; author of words 
of ‘Aloha Oe‘, a famous Plawaiian 
song: H-246 . 


LIME 


Lilie (lel), manufacturing city of n. 
France on Deule River; pop. 206.- 
000; L-1S6, map F-179 
recovered by Allies W-164 
Lille University (founded 1630) L-1S6 
Lillie. Gordon W. ("Pawnee Bill") 
(1860-1942), American pioneer, 
born Bloomington, 111. ; official in- 
terpreter to I’awnee Indians; man- 
aged Pawnees In first Buffalo Bill 
Wiki West Show 1883-86; later 
profe.ssional showman lor years; 
led Oklahoma "land rush” 1889; 
noted for work among Pawnee In- 
dians and for activities to per- 
petuate buffalo. 

Lilliputians (ZiI-i-pM's7idnz),ln Swift’s 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’, tiny inhabitants 
of Liiliput S-343-4 
Lilly “the Euphulst.” See in Index 
Lyly 

Lily, a plant L-136-7, pictures L-137, 
F-122 

poison In P-274 

structure of flower, pictures P-122, 
123, 124, 12B, 126 

water-lilies W-47~8, pictures W-47, 
P-242, B-204 

Lllybaoum (Kl-t-Se'iim), ancient city 
on Lilybacum Promontorium (Cape 
Boeo), w. extremity of Sicily, 
founded by Carthaginians; starting 
point of Romans on African mili- 
tary expeditions; modern Marsala; 
pop, 66,000; famous for wine: map 
I-1B6 

Lily family, or Llllaceao iUl-i-d'se-e) 
L-137 

LUy-of-tho-valley L-137 
Ll'ma, Ohio, industrial city on Ottawa 
River, 70 mi. s. of Toledo; pop. 
44,711; locomotives, steel products, 
automobile bodies, neon signs, 
clgara; state hospital for criminal 
Insane: map 0-210 
Lima (Zd'OTo), Peru, capital of Peru; 
pop. 286,000; L-1S7, maps S-208S, d, 
P-140, pictures P-139, L-67L V 
San Marcos Unlv. library L-loeo 
Lima, Declaration of L-07p 
Lima bean B-66 
when and how to plant G-13 
Liman von Sanders, Otto (1856-1029), 
Prussian general ; In command of 
Turkish army which defeated allied 
attack on Gallipoli peninsula 1016; 
In 1918 in command of army In 
Palestine which was crushed by 
General Allenby. 

Limber piiio, evergreen tree (Pinus 
flexUis) of pine family, found at 
high altitudes in scattered local- 
ities from Alberta to Mexico and 
California, Grows to 60 ft.; trunk 
short, thick. Leaves in fives, to 8 in. 
long, dark yellowish green, bunched 
at ends of branches, Cones oval, to 
6 in. long, light brown. 

Llmbourg, Pol, Hermann, and Haune- 
quln, de, French painters, three 
brothers, of 15th century; Pol was 
most talented; chief work ‘Book of 
Hours of Duo de Berry’, an illu- 
minated manuscript In which snow 
scenes and other landscapes dotted 
with figures were painted with a 
. remarkable sense of design and of 
realism; said to have established a 
typical French tradition of land- 
scape painting. 

Limburgor cheese, named for Lim- 
burg, Belgium ; manufactured In 
northern European countries and 
United States; C-166 
Lime, chemical compound of calcium 
L-138.: See also in Index Limestone 
borate minerals M-1 8 3 
cement contains C-126 
glass manufacture G-loi 
illuminating gas purified G-22 
mortar, L-138 
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LIMB 


plaster uses C-19 
quioklime L-138, C-19 
rubber, vulcanizing uses R-161 
shells yield S-107 
slaked L-138 

soil acidity corrected by G-7, STl91f2 
Lime, fruit of lime tree L-138 
Lime and sulphur wash, an insecticide 
and fungicide S-263 
Llmo-Juloers, or limeys, nickname 
given British sailors L-138 
Lime light, use In stage lighting 
caused It to be metaphoric expres- 
sion for prominence L-138 
Limequat, a citrus fruit L-138 
Lirn'erlok, county of w. Ireland, in 
province of Munster; 1034 sq. mi.; 
pop. 100,000; includes most of 
Golden Vale, most fertile district in 
Ireland; chief river. Shannon. 
Limerick, or Lulmneach, Ireland, at 
head of estuary of river Shannon ; 
pop. 41,000; most Important port 
on w. coast; chief products lace, 
flour, salmon, bacon ; a county bor- 
ough with its own county council; 
treaty ending struggle between 
James II and ‘William III signed 
here In 1691; gave name to limerick 
verse; map 1-129 
Limerick, nonsense verse L-138 
Limestone, calcium carbonate 
(CaCOs) L-138 

cave formation G-118, G-19, N-20-1 
cement uses C-126 
chalky forms C-137a 
corals secrete G-384 
Indiana or Bedford L-138, Q-3, pic- 
ture 1-49 

iron smelting utilizes 1-138, picture 
1-136 

magnesian (dolomite) M-182; Alpine 
district A-136 
marble M-60 

quarrying Q-1-3, picture 1-49 
sedimentary rook G-S9 
shell contains S-107, L-13a 
soil acidity corrected by L-138, G-7, 
a-191<I 

Yellowstone Park, picture Y-206 
Lime tree, citrus tree yielding a small 
green fruit L-138 
introduced into Europe C-406 
Limetree, local name applied to the 
linden tree L-148 

Limewater, solution of slaked lime 
in water L-138 

Limeys, nickname given British 
sailors L-138 

Limitation of armaments. See in In- 
dao! Armaments, limitation of 
Limitations, Statutes of, laws in Eng- 
land and XJ. S. by which right of 
bringing action is limited to a fixed 
period after the events on which the 
action is based. 

I,lmlted monarchy D-47, G-120 
Llmmat (Um'dt), river of Switzer- 
land; rises at n. end of Lake 
Ztirloh flows n.w. 18 mi. to Aar 
River; upper course called Linth 
at Zurich Z-232 

Limoges (Id-mds/t), town in w. cent. 
Eranoe on Vienne River; pop. 
05,000; taken by Black Prince 1370; 
porcelain manufacturing center; 
mop P-179 
enamel ware B-264 
Limon (Ze~mo5t'), chief seaport of 
Costa Rica, on a bay of the Carib- 
bean; pop. 16,000; founded 1871; 
port for shipment of coffee and 
bananas: map G-132 
Limon Bay, Panama P-52 
Llmonite (.IV mo-nit) , a yellowish iron 
ore 1-136, M-182 
Limousine, automobile A-39S 
Lim'pet, a gastropod mollusk which 
clings to rocks M-219 ' 

homing instinct A-202 


Fact-Index 


Umpkln, a large rall-llke bird (Ara- 
mus piotus pictua) closely related 
to cranes: plumage dark brown 
with white markings; frequents 
southern swamps; feeds on aquatic 
insects and frogs; its mournful 
wail suggested its titles "the 
lamenting bird” and the "mad 
widow." . 

Limpopo (lim-po'pS) Eiver, in e. part 
of South Africa; forms n. boundary 
of Transvaal, then flows s.e. 
through Portuguese Bast Africa 
1000 mi, into Indian Ocean; scene 
of Kipling’s ‘Elephant’s Child’: 
map B-139, picture M-204 

Llnaoeae (U-na'se-e). See in Index 
Flax family 

Linaore (lin'd-kSr), Thomas (1480?- 
1624), English humanist, physician 
and divine; phy.sician to Henry 
VII and Henry VIII; helped found 
College of Physicians, of which he 
was flrst president; but famed 
chiefly as classical scholar. 

Linauthus, low growing annual plants 
of the phlox family, native to 
western N. America. Leaves 
threadlike; flowers tiny starlike 
funnels or saucers, white through 
purple, completely cover tho plant 
In a mass of bloom; used in rock 
gardens; sometimes called ground 
pink. 

Linaiia, a genus of plante of the fig- 
wort family, including the toad-flax 
or butter-and-eggs, and Kenilworth 
ivy. See in Index Butter-and-6gg.s ; 
Kenilworth ivy 

Lincoln, Abraham (1800—65), 18th 
president at United State.sL-139-45. 
See also in Index Civil War , 
administrations (1861-65) L-140, 

144-6 

Adams in England A-12 
cabinet, picture L-143i Seward 
S-8 6; Stanton S-271 
Civil ‘War C-261-7 
Emancipation Proclamation 
B-267-8| L-146: Lincoln reading, 
picture L-143 

Getty-sburg address G-82, text L-142 
immigration encouraged I-22-S 
Lee offered command L-92 
McClellan and M-3 
military leaders L-145, C-264, G-132 
Nevada admitted to Union N-78 
reconstruction views C-2B6 
reSlectlon L-14B, M-3, B-34 
Trent Affair T-138 
West Virginia admitted to Union 
W-77 

arrival in capital, pfctwrc C-261 
assassination L-146 
biographies of L-146 
birthplace L-139: national historical 
park N-19 

Black Hawk War (1832) L-140 
business career L-140 
Douglas debates L-145, L-142 
early life: Kentuclcy and Indiana 
L-139-40; New Salem and Spring- 
field, 111. L-140, 142, 1-13 
education L-140 

election of 1880 L-144, of 1864 L-145, 
M-3, B-34 
lawyer L-140, S-20S 
Lowell's tribute L-139 
memorials; Mount RusHmore 8-217, 
picture S-220: Springfield, 111. 
S-263, 264; Washington, D. C. 
W-26, N-22ej pictures L-139, 142 
Mexican War opposed by L-142, 
P-296 

political career L-140, 142, 144-5 
slavery views and policy L-140, 142, 
144, 146 

statues: Barnard S-64;, Borglum 
N-SO, piotwre S-63; Saint-Gaudens 
S-7 

tomb at Springfield, 111. S-263 
White House study restored by Mrs. 


LIND, JENNY 


Hoover, picfwre W-87 
■Whitman’s poem on W-9B 
wife and sons W-91-2, L-142, picture 
L-144 

Lincoln, Benjamin (1783—1810), 
American general prominent in 
Revolutionary War; secretary of 
war 1781—84; commanded Massa- 
chusetts militia and suppressed 
Shays’ Rebellion (1737). 

Lincoln, Joseph C. (born 1870), 
American novelist and .short story 
writer, born Brewster, Mass. ; writes 
with kindly humor of quaint Cape 
Cod characters (’Cap’n Eri’, 'Rug- 
ged Water’, 'Queer Judson’, ‘The 
Aristocratic Miss Brewster’; ‘Blow- 
ing Clear’: ‘Cape Cod Yesterdays’). 
Lincoln, Mary Todd (1818-82), wife 
of Abraham Lincoln W-91-2, L-142, 
picture L-144 

Lincoln, Robert Todd (1845-1926), 
American lawyer, son of Abraham 
Lincoln; secretary of war 1881- 
89 ; minister to Great Britain 1889- 
93 ; W-92, picture L-144 
Lincoln, Thomas (17787-1851), father 
of Abraham Lincoln L-1S9-40 
Iflncoln, England, capital of Lincoln- 
shire, on Witham River 125 mi. n. 
of London; pop. 66,000; Roman re- 
mains; live stock market. Iron 
manufactiire.s : map E-270a 
cathedral E- 2 S 0 , picture E-2S1 
Lincoln, 111., Industrial city 28 mi. n.e. 
of Springfield in agricultural and 
coal-mining region; pop. 12,762; 
named for Abraham Lincoln; 
Lincoln College. 

Lincoln, Neb., state capital In s.e.; 
pop. 81,984; distributing point for 
large farming district: N-60, map 
N-B7 

oapitol, picture N-69 
state university, ploture N-6& 
Lincoln College, Oxford 0-260 
Lincoln-Bouglas debates L-14B, L-142, 
D-87 

Lincoln Highway, a sea-to-sea na- 
tional highway R-112, 114 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D, C. 

W-28, pictures L-139, 142, Wr27 
Lincoln Memorial Garden, Springfield, 
III. S-264 

Lincoln Memorial Unlyersity, institu- 
tion of higher learning at Harro- 
gate, Tenn., established 1897; non- 
sectarian; purpose is to make edu- 
cation possible for students of 
limited means. 

Lincoln Park, Mich., residential 
suburb of Detroit, about 10 mi, s, ; 
pop. 16,286. 

Lincoln Par'll, Chicago, picture 0-196 
Lincoln’s blrtliplace, national monu- 
ment In Kentucky N-19. 

Lincoln sheep S-10 6, piotare A-B 2 
Llnoolnsliirc, agricultural county In 
e. England; 2646 sq. mi. ; pop. 466,- 
000 . 

Llnooln’s Inn Fields, a famous square 
In London laid out by Inigo Jones; 
named for Lincoln’s Inn, on east 
side, a building occupied by a gild 
of lawyers, 

Lincoln University, at Jefferson City, 
Mo.; founded 1866; for Negroes; 

, arts and sciences, law. 

Lincoln University, at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pa.; founded 1854 by Pres- 
byterian church; for Negroes; arts 
: and sciences, theology. 

Lind, Jenny (1820-87), the "Swedish 
nightingale,” famous, and beloved 
: soprano singer ; pupil of Adolf Und- 
blad; toured US. 1850-62 under 
management of ■ P. T. Barnum; 
roarfied her accompanist, Otto 
Goldschmidt. 
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LINDBERGH, ANNE 


Ijindborgh, Anne Spencer Morrow 
(born 1906), American aviator and 
writer, wife of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh; first woman to receive 
Hubbard gold medal of National 
Geographic Society 1934 for work 
as oo-pilot and radio operator: 
L-147-8 

Lindbergh, Charles A, (1859—1024), 
American congressman L-148 
Lindbergh, Ohorlca A. (born 1002), 
American aviator L-14a-S 
beacon named for; Los Angeles, pic- 
ture L-198 

Medal of Honor D-31 
New York to Paris flight L-147, 
picture A-68, iahle A-74 
picture taken by, Maya ruins B-34B 
scientific contributions L-147 
‘Spirit of St. Louis’, picture A-68 
transpacific flight L-147 
Lliidblad, Adolf (1801-78), Swedish 
composer; many songs, a sym- 
phony, and opera, ‘Fi-ondorerna’ ; 
wrote music for Swedi.sh national 
hymn 'Ur Svenska hjertens’ (From 
Swedish Hearts). 

Linden, N. J., residential and in- 
du.strial city, suburb of New York 
City; pop. 24,115; oil, gasoline, 
alcoholic liquor; automobile as- 
sembly plant. 

liinden, a shade tree L-148 
American, pictures T-133, 134, 136 
liinden family, or Tiliaoeae (fii-i-d‘- 
sS-S), a family of plants, shrubs, 
and trees, including the basswood, 
lindens, grewlaa, Jute, and Jews- 
mallow ; sometimes called the bass- 
wood family. 

Llndenwhod College for Women, at 
St. Charles, Mo. ; Presbyterian in- 
Btitutibii founded 1827 ; arts and 
sciences. : 

Llndsny, (Nloholas) Vachcl (1879- 
1931), American poet and lecturer, 
horn Springfield, 111.; several times 
wandered through country on foot 
reciting and selling, his verses for 
bread ; wrote virile, rhythmic verae, 
which he held should be read aloud 
or chanted: A-182 

Lindsay, Sir Konald (born 1877), 
British diplomat; of a noted family; 
served In Russia, Persia, Prance, 
and other oouh tries; ambassador 
to Germany 1926-28; permanent 
under-secretary of state for foreign 
affairs 1928 ; British ambassador to 
XT, S; 1930-39. 

Ltndsiiy, Ontario, Canada, town on 
Sougog River 68 mi. n.e. of Toronto 
in fertile farming area and .scenic 
lake region; pop. 7605; flour, woolen, 
and lumber mills, machinery fac- 
tories, chemical works. 

Lindsey, Benjamin Barr (1809—1943), 
American judge and social re- 
former,’ born Jackson, Tenn. ; ad- 
. mittod to Colorado bar 1894; revolu- 
tionized methods of handling de- 
linquent children (‘Problems of the 
Children' ; ‘The Revolt of Modern 
Youth’ ; "The House of Human Wel- 
fare’ ; ‘The Companiopate Mar- 
riage') ; J-232 

Line, in geometry G-46-62: 

Linear measure M-116, table "W-dt 
origin of the foot F-148 
Ijtnear motion. In physics P-192 
Line cngravliiff 

on metal E-294-6, picture B-296 
on wood E^294 
Line graph G-136B 
Linen L-148, F-lOB-6, T-71 
ancient use of T-61, 62, C-274 
hleaobing agents B-IBB 
English hand-blocked T-68 
manufacturing centers Cs274, 1-129 
testing for purity L-148 
thread T-86 
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Llnoii-fold oarving, on furniture 1-99, 
100, picture "W-ISS 
Line of cleavage, in crystals C-409 
Line of Bema-rcatlon, imaginary line 
from North Pole to South Pole, 100 
leagues w. of Azores; fixed 1493 by 
Pope Alexander VI: A-142 
Line officer, U. S. Army A-307d 
Liners, ocean C-323, S-120~30 
Linesman, in football F-151 
Lines of force, magnetic, imaginary 
lines along which magnetic force is 
exerted E-227, 228, 229, M-34 
electric generator and motor, action 
in B-216-a 

electromagnetic theory of Clerk- 
Maxwell R-13 
Faraday’s discovery C-265 
iron filings show, picture M-35 
Lino sanail W-60 

Uniield College, at McMinnville, Gre. ; 
Baptist institution founded 1858; 
arts and sciences. 

Ling (Ibitf), Per Henrik (1776-1839), 
Swedish poet and creator of Swe- 
dish gymnastics; was principal of 
Royal Gymnastic Central Institute 
in Stockholm. 

Ling,. or heather H-263 
Ling, bnrbot, or lawyer, fresh-water 
fish (Lota maculosa) , only member 
of cod family found exclusively in 
fresh water. 

Llngenberry (ling' §en-bSr-i) , or cow- 
berry, a low growing shrub (Vac- 
einium vitis-idaea) of heath fam- 
ily, native to n. Europe and Asia. 
Creeping, evergreen ; leaves ob- 
long; flowers white or pink in small 
clusters; fruit small, dark red, ob- 
long, in clusters. Named “lingon" 
or "kroesa” in Denmark and Swe- 
den. North American variety is 
smaller; native from Massachusetts 
to Alaska; called mountain cran- 
berry. 

Link, unit of length in surveying 
S-332 

lAnkod Hands Flag P-98, color plate 
F-flO 

Linlithgow (lin-llWgo), Victor Alex- 
ander John Hope, 2nd Mariiness of 
(born 1887) ; scholarly politician, 
formerly a banker ; viceroy and gov- 
ernor general of India, 1936-43 : 1-40 
Linn, local name applied to the linden 
tree L-148 

Linniioa, or twln-Oowcr, a delicate, 
creeping evergreen wild flower 
(Linnaea borealis) of honeysuckle 
family, with thread-like, upright 
flower stalks, each topped with two 
fragrant drooping, bell-shaped rose 
or white flowers ; named after 
Linnaeus. 

Liiino (li-nd')t or Linnao’us, Carl von 
(1707-78), Swedish botanist and 
naturalist L-148-9, B-116 
Lijinot, or redpoll, a small European 
song-bird (Linota oannabina) of 
the finch family, so called because 
it feeds on the seeds of flax 
(lAnum). 

Lino'lenm and oilcloth L-149 
Li'notypo L-149— 53 
invention L-148 

newspapers use N-104, picture N-106 
setting up a line of type ti-160-1 
spacing or justifying lines L-lBl 
type metal A-132 
Linseed (flaxseed) oil P-105 
a “drying oil” P-19 
paints P-S2a 
printer’s ink 1-80 
raw and boiled P-32<t 
Linsey-Woolsey, a cloth P-221fZ 
Lint, cotton 0-376, 378 
Lintel; in architecture, horizontal 
piece at top of abor or window. 


Linters, fibers from cottonseed 
source of cellulose R-BB, G-123 
uses C-379, pictures C-381 
Linton, William James (1812-97), 
English wood engraver and repub- 
lican reformer; in later years lived 
in New Haven, Conn. ; considered 
greatest wood engraver of his day 
(‘Practical Hints on ’Wood Engrav- 
ing-’); wrote lives of ’Whittier and 
Thomas Paine. 

Linum (li’niim), the flax genus of 
herbs; includes the blue-flowered 
commercial flax (Linum usitatissi- 
mitm ) ; also several species, espe- 
cially yellow linum or flax (L, 
fiavum) and scarlet flax (L. grandi- 
florum cocoineum), cultivated in 
gardens. 

Lin Yiilang (born 1895), Chinese 
philosopher and writer, born. 
Changchow, Fukien Province, 
China; son of pastor of American 
Reformed Church mission; profes- 
sor at Peking National University 
1923-26; in New York City after 
1935; Interprets China with urbane 
humor (‘My Country and My 
People'; ‘The Importance of Liv- 
ing’ ; ‘Moment in Peking’ ; ‘With 
Love and Irony’) 
quoted C-221e 

Linz (lints), Germany, Danube River 
port, 00 ml. w. of ’Vienna; pop. 
102,000; large trade by rail and 
river; makes tobacco products, 
farm implements, boats, cloth: 
map A-3S1 

Lion L-154— 5, pictures L-154, Z-219, 
C-2S7ff 

oat family, member of C-9B-8 
distinguished from tiger T-92, 93 
habits A-S6d 
heraldic device H-281 
length of life, average, piotograpji 
A-198 

method of capturing Z-219 
price paid for by zoos Z-221 
range L-164; Africa A-S6: India 
1-34 

story, 'Androoles and the Lion* L-155 
Lion, or Leo, a sign of the zodiac. See. 
in Index Leo 

I-ion, Gulf of the, tvide bay of Medi- 
terranean washing moat of s. coast 
of France F-172, map P-lig 
Lion flsh, picture F-67 
‘Lion of Belfort’, sculpture by Bar- 
tholdi B-B2 

Lion of Belgium, picture B-89 
‘‘Lion of Justice" H-276 
‘Lion of imeerne’, sculpture by Thor- 
valdsen T-85, picture T-85 
"Lion of tlio North,” Charles XII 
C-1B4 

Lions, Court of, in Alhambra, picture 
S-233 

Lions Clubs, International Association 
of, formed in 1917, business men’s 
clubs devoted to the promotion of 
high; ethical standards and the en- 
couragement of eftlolency in busi- 
ness and the professions; each club 
allows only one active rnember 
from each business and profession. 
The motto of the clubs is ’’L-iberty, 
I-ntolligenoe, O-tir N-ation’s 
S-afety." 

Llonsbate Bridge, in 'Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada, table B-342 
Lion’s heart. See in Index Physos- 
tegia 

lApari (IS'pd-re) Islands, or Aeolian 
Islands, Italy, group of volcanic 
i-slands: in Mediterranean n. of 
Sicily; 45 sq. ml.; pop. 20,000; 
large.st Llpari; fruit, olives, pumice 
stone, alum, sulphur, nitre 
volcanoes L-73, M-llO 
Lipase, an enzyme 111-299 
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LIPCHITZ, JACQUES FaC t-IndcX LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


liipehitz (.lep^shats'') , Jacques (born 
1891), Polish abstract sculptor, 
worked chiefly in France; Influ- 
enced by cubists and negroid sculp- 
ture ; work noted for extreme sim- 
plifloation. 

Lipins, organic compounds B.109 
oxidation B-110 

Li Po (le pd), or Li Tai-po (le U p6) 
(7017—762?), Chinese poet, one of 
greatest ; favorite of emperor ; 
wrote exquisite poems of love, wine, 
and beauties of nature ; said to 
have drowned trying to kiss reflec- 
tion of moon at side of his boat. 
Lippc (.np'u), state in w. Ger- 
many, formerly principality; 469 
sq. mi.; pop. 190,000; capital Det- 
mold; forests, in which beech pre- 
dominates, cover 130 sq. mi. 
Llppershey, Jan (died 1619), Dutch 
optician; made a telescope in 1608, 
thought to be first made. 

Lippi iUp'pe), FUippino (1460?- 
1505?), Florentine painter, son 
and pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi and 
pupil of Botticelli; his work more 
ornamental than his father’s, more 
realistic and less poetical than Bot- 
ticelli's ( “Vision of St. Bernard’ ; 
‘Adoration of the Magi’). 

Lippi, Fra Filippo (1406-69), Floren- 
tine painter, probably the greatest 
colorist of his day; his pictures re- 
veal a strong, naive nature, with a 
lively and somewhat whimsical ob- 
servation: P-16 
Madonnas M-20 

Lippmnnii, Waiter (born 1889), Amer- 
ican writer, editor, and social 
philosopher, born New York City; 
studied at Harvard under George 
Santayana and William James; one 
of founders of New IiepubUo\ mem- 
ber Peace Commission following 
1st World War; editor New York 
World 1929-31; editorial writer 
New York Herald Tribune; ana- 
lyzes political and social problems 
(’A Preface to Politics’; ‘Public 
Opinion’ ; ‘A Preface to Morals’ ; 
‘The Good Society’). 

Ltp-rondlng, aid to deaf D-22 
Lipschltz, Jacques. See in Index 
Lipchitz, Jacques 

Llp'ton, Sir Thomas (1850-1931), 
English merchant and yachtsman, 
born Glasgow, Scotland; son of 
poor Irish parents; made start by 
advertising small provision store; 
developed business until he amassed 
great wealth and owned large 
plantation of tea, coffee, and cocoa 
America’s Cup B-164 
Llqueiied gases, gases made liquid by 
repeated chilling under pressure 
G-18 

acetylene A-7 
air L-166 
helium H-271 

Liquid, in physics, P-189, 190, 193 
Archimedes’ principle P-193, A-266, 
G-143, diagram W-46 
boiling point W-44 
capillary attraction C-81, W-46 
colloids C-S02-3 
color tested P-178-9 
density determined H-369 
dew formation D-68 
distillation D-72 
drop formation W-46 
eleetr'blysls E-226 
emulsioms G-302-3 
evaporation B-339, W-44 
freezing P-193-4, W-43, 1-2 
incompressibility H-366, 368 
mixtures explained C-174, diagram 
e-173 

molecular nature of, piotograph 
H-268& 

osmosis P-239 


siphon S-163 
specific gravity Q-143 
surface tension W-45, S-178, P-193, 
diagrams W-44, 45 
waves W-67-8 . 
wetting agents S-177-8 
wetness explained W-45 
Liquid air L-166 

laboratory experiment, piofare P-196 
Liquldiimbar. See in Index Red gum 
Liquid assets B-39 
"Liquid” coal C-2S3 
Liquid measure, table W-67 
Liquorice, or lioorice L-123 
Liquor laws 
American Indian 1-60 
excises in XJ, S. T-17 
foreign P-361, S-3S8 
Gfiteborg (Gothenburg) system in 
Sweden S-33S 
prohibition P-360-1 
United States P-860 
work of W. C. T. U. W-131 
Liquors, distilled A-112 
Lii'a (le'ra) (plural lire) (from 
Latin libra, pound), the monetary 
unit of Italy, nominally worth 514 
cents but variable in value; for- 
merly worth 19.3 cents. Name also 
applied to Turkish gold 100-piaster 
piece, nominally worth about $7.45; 
picture M-220a 

Lisa, Manuel (1776?— 1820), Spanish 
fur trader; led first important ex- 
pedition up the Missouri 1807 and 
built Port Manuel at mouth of Big 
Horn River; with Andrew Henry, 
Jean Pierre Chouteau, and others 
founded Missouri Pur Company 
(1808-9) and huilt Port Lisa near 
mouth of Big Knife River in North 
Dakota; traveled up and down Mis- 
.souri at least 12 times: P-226, 
S-219-20 

Lis'llon, also Lisboa, capital of Portu- 
gal; pop. 696,000: L-156, P-312, 313, 
maps E-318d, S-226, picture P-314 
earthquake (1766) E-136 
Liegar, John Young, Baron (1807- 
76), English stat6.sman, born 
Bombay, India; chief secretary for 
Ireland, lord high commissioner of 
Ionian Islands, and governor of 
New South Wales; governor gen- 
eral of Canada, 1869-70. 

Lisle, Leconte de. See in Index Le- 
conte de Lisle 

Lisle, Kougot do. See in Index Rou- 
get de Lisle 

Lisle (III), a hard, twisted thread 
originally of linen, now often of 
specially prepared cotton 
origin of name L-136 
Lls'tor, Joseph, Baron (1827-1912), 
English surgeon: developed anti- 
septic surgery A-222, 1-118 
Listing, in agriculture 
contour D-113o, pictures A-87, 
E-146/ 

corn planting C-367 
erosion control D-llSo 
Lists, in medieval tournament K-SO 
Liszt (list), Franz (1811-86), Hun- 
garian composer L-156-7 
figures in Eliot’s ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
E-264 

gipsy influence L-166 
Lit (let), or litas, the monetary unit 
of Lithuania since 1922, nominally 
worth about 10 cents. 

LI Tal-po. See in Index Lii-Po 
Filt'any, a liturgical prayer in which 
the clergy lead and the choir or 
congregation respond (from Latin 
litdnia, a prayer) ; used in Catholic 
and in Episcopal and some other 
Protestant churches, , 

Litchfield, Conn;, village 28 ml. w. of 


Hartford; pop. 1234; birthplace of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Ethan 
Allen; first school of law (1784) 
first temperance society T-44 
Lltchi, lichee, or Ico-chee, a Chinese 
tree (Litohi chinensis) having 
leathery pinnate leaves and deli- 
cious strawberry-like fruit ; also 
grown in Cochin-China and Malay 
Archipelago; N-183 
Liter (le'ter), unit in metric system 
(1.0567 liquid qts.) M-130 
Literature L-61(i-63, Outline L-62-3. 
See also in Index Humor; Satire; 
also chief topics below and individ- 
ual writers by name 
academies A-4 
American A-176-87 
Arabian A-242, M-216 
Australian A-375-0 
Bible as B-102 
bibliography L-C3 

books: Interests in reading C-202, 
R-56, 68 

Canadian C-66-7 
Celtic C-124 

children’s L-157-64. See also in In- 
dex Literature for children 
Chinese C-221/-P 
Christmas in C-229<J-S0 
conversation of famous masters 
C-347a 

drama D-91-9 

Dutch. See subhead Netherland 

Egyptian E-206 

English E-283-92 

essay E-303-4 

fairy tale.s L-168 

folk-lore P-132, 134-6 

French P-196-200 

German G-60-4 

Greek G-170-4 

Hebrew H-266-7 

Hindu 1-41-2 

Icelandic 1-66 

Irish 1-131-2 

Italian 1-163-4 

Japanese J-190-1, S-3030, iri 

Latin L-67a;-70, 

Latin American L-67s-a! 

letters, and their writers L-98®, 99 

Middle Ages N-181, C-162, B-127-8 

mythology M-327 

Netherland N-72 

Nobel prize winners N-148, 149 

novel N-181-4 

periodicals M-26-7 

Persian P-1S4 

poetry P-267-71 

Portuguese P-314 

realism N-182, 183 

Renaissance B-73-4, Outline R-77 

romance R-127— 8, N-181 

Russian E-196-8 

Scandinavian S-36 

Spanish S-236-8 

Literature for children L-167— 64. See 
also in Index Fairy tales ; Folk- 
lore; Reading; Stories; Story- 
telling 

bibliography L-164, L-110-21, 

S-303i-p 

hooks and. reading L-107-10: child 
interests C-202, R-66. 68; devel- 
oping reading skills B-66-a 
Christma.s, bibliography C-230: 
classics retold L-161~2 
fairy tales L-168 
first children's books L-167-8 
first publisher of L-1S7 
folk-tales S‘303a-p, L- 159-60, P-132, 
134 

hobbies H-SlSo— a 

home library L-107-21: lists for 
various ages L-110-21 
illustration, importance L-167, 
L-107-9 : 

magazines L-162-3: advertising 
medium M-28 
modern tendencies L-163 
Mother Goose M-272: first collection 
L-168; Illustration L-107-8 
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myths L-IBB! sradetl list M'330 
nature’s wonderland; readings, 
graded list N-43 
novels Xi-162-3 

picture hooks L-107-.9; Importance 
Ij- 157 ; list for a child's own li- 
brary L-110-11 

poetry L-ieo-l: Longfellow as the 
children’s poet Ij- 194 
public libraries L-106d, 
stoties with a purpose L-IBB-B 
story-telling S-303a-p 
Iitth'arge, lead monoxide Ij-7e 
chemical composition C-176 
Iilthla (llthiuin oxide), often used for 
a combination lithium citrate and 
other salts to produce effervescence 
In medical preparations, 

I-lth'Ium, an allcali chemical element 
A-128, C-1’74, table 0-108 
atomic structure A-361 
eieotroohemical activity E-23g 
ore M-184 

photoelectric effect P-177 
spectrum, picture S-342 
Xithog'raphy Ij-104, E-298 
lilthepone, substitute for white lead 
A-128, P-S2 
In rubber goods R-168 
Iiltli'osphere, the solid body of the 
earth 13-132 

liltliuania (liili-s/if-fl'nl-d), republic 
of Soviet Russia on Baltic Sea; 
more than 20,000 sg. mi.; ])op. 
3,000,000; L-164, map$ P-278, 

B-S26e, / 

emigration to U. S. 1-23 
flag P-95, ooior plate F-89 
Llt'muB L-164-B 

Litotes (K'id-tea), a figure of speech 
P-33 

Xiltterae humaniores (Ut'er-S hU-man- 
l-aVds) R-74 

little America, Byrd’s base In Antarc- 
tic B-289, P-286, map A-21B, pio- 
t-ures ,P-28B, B-17 

little Bear, or Iraa Minor, a aonstella- 
tlon, containing the Polo Star, charts 
S-27Btt, d, g 
Greek legend C-347 
little Bolt, strait between PUnen 
Island and mainland of Denmark: 

. Swedish army under Charles X 
marched across It on ice to PUnen 
, in 16BS; mop D-es 
‘little Belt’, British sloop TV-8 
little Belt Mountnlne, range of Rooky 
Mountains, In Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forest, Montana; map M-243 
little Big norn River, In s. Montana, 
flows north across Crow Indian 
Reservation for 60 mi. and. enters 

Big I'lorn River 

scene of Custer massacre C-41S 
'little Bo-Peep’, origin M-272 
‘little Boy Blue’, poem by Eugene 
Field P-31 

“little Church Around the Cmmor,” 
Episcopal “Church of the Trans- 
figuration’* In New Tork City on 
29th St., one door from Bth Avenue; 
received nickname, 1870, when 
Joseph Jefferson, arranging funeral 
. .for an actor friend was turned 
away from one church and advised, 
“There’s a little church around the 
corner that might accommodate 
you”; nickname persisted and 
church remained a favorite with 
: theatrical people. 

little Oolorado, or Colorado Chtmiito, 
river In Arizona, one of chief tribu- 
taries of Colorado River. ; maps 
■ A^289 " ■ ■ 

!‘llttle Corporal,” Napoleon N-7 
little Crow. <iai0-68), Sioux Indian 
Chief M-19B 

little Dipper. See Little Bear ■ 
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little Dog, or Canls Minor, a constel- 
lation, charts S-275, 27B/, h 
little Borrtt, the heroine of Dickens' 
novel of the same name, who is 
born, brought up, and married In 
the prison where her father was 
confined for debt. 

"little Egypt,” a section of Illinois 
1-14 

little Entente B-326, 326o, B-20, 

Y-212 

little Polls, Minn., city 84 ml, n,w. 
of St. I’aul; pop. 6047; granite, 
flour, paper; map M-1B2 
boyhood homo of Lindbergh L'146 
little Palls, N. T., manufacturing city 
on Mohawk River and Barge Canal 
20 mi. s.e. of Utica; cascades in 
river give excellent water power; 
pop. 10,163; knit goods, dairy prod- 
ucts, bicycles, machinery, felt shoes ; 
destroyed by Indians and Tories in 
1782, resettled in 1790 ; Gen. Herki- 
mer’s grave near by; mop N'114 
llttlcdeld, Cfttlierlne (born 1008), 
ballet dancer and choreographer, 
born Philadelphia: premiere dan- 
seuse Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
1926-33; founded Littlefield Ballet 
1935; created several ballets on 
American themes ; 'Barn Dance’ ; 
’Terminal’. 

"little Giant,” nickname of Stephen A. 
Douglas D-87 

‘little .Tnck Horner’, nursery rhyme, 
origin M-272 

little John, a member of Robin 
Hood’s band of outlaws R-118 
little Kanawha River. See la Index 
Kanawha 

little ICIilngan. See in Index Khingan 
little lord Eauntleroy, seven-year- 
old hero of Mrs. Prances Hodgson 
Burnett’s story of that title. His 
curls and velvet suits set a fashion 
for small boys. 

"little Magloian,” nickname of Martin 
Van Buren V-270 

little Miami Illver, tributary of Ohio 
River; 140 ml. long: moj) O-210 
‘little Minister, The’, novel by Barrie ; 
Babbie, daughter of a village 
squire, in the guise of a gipsy, wins 
the love of Gavin Dlshart, the little 
minister; background of Scottish 
village life. 

little Missouri Blver, tributary of the 
Missouri, rising In TVyoming and 
flowing 460 mi. through Montana 
and North and South Dakota: map 
N-182 

little Mountain State, popular name 
for West Virginia, 
little-neck clam, or quahoug G-2B9 
shell used for wampum S-108 
little Noll, sweet unselfish child- 
heroine of Dickens’ ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop’, who dies from weariness and 
privation. 

little Pee Deo River, tributary of Pee 
Dee River in South Carolina: map 
S-213 

little pike, or pickerel, a fish P-74 
"little Rliody,” popular name for 
Rhode. Island. 

little Rock, Ark., capital and largest 
city, on Arkansas River; pop. 88,- 
039; Camp Joseph T. Robinson 
near: A-298, map A-296 
oapltol, picture A-297 
Civil War A-299 

little Russia, See in Index Vkraizie 
little St. BeTiiard .Pass, Alpine pass 
(7180 ft.) In Italy s. of MontBlano; 
connects valleys of Dora Baltea and 
IsOre. 

"lltllc Sally Waters,” game P-267 
little Sisters of the Poor, founded in 
Prance 1840, extended to U. S. 
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1868; for relief and nursing of the 
aged, and infirm poor 
vows M-236 

little Talks on Great Things, by 
Arthur Mee 
Chivalry B-161-2 
Courage C-383-4 
Faith P-6 
Friendship P-205 
Honesty H-331 

Honor of the Playing Field A-357 
Humility H-S6B 
Imagination 1-21 
Obedience 0-192 
Optimism 0-236-7 
Purity P-370 
Value of Time T-97 
“little theaters," theaters In which 
groups, chiefly aniateur,s, produce 
experimental dramas : T-77 
littleton. Sir Thomas ile (14077-81), 
English judge and writer on law; 
famous for his book, ‘Treatise on 
Tenures’, dealing with English land 
laws of his day; still used as an 
authority after SOO years, 
little Trianon Palace, or Petit Tri- 
anon, at Versailles V-289 
‘little White Bird’, a novel by Barrie 
B-61 

‘little Women’, book by Louisa M. 
Alcott A-I12, 113 

Littoral nation, one with shore lines 
1-109 

llttoria, Italy, province on land re- 
claimed from Pontine marshes s.e. 
of Rome ; has fertile farm lands and 
five cities; pop. 225,000; cap. 
Llttoria (20,000) ;. 1-160 
Liturgy (from Latin Uturgia, mean- 
ing a public service), terra applied 
to any or all of the services used 
In public worship; especially In 
Roman Catholio, , Greek Catholic, 
and Episcopal churches. 

Lltvlnof (let~vS'n6f) , Maxim Max- 
imovich (born 1876), Russian 
statesman ; a revolutionary from 
youth; diplomatic agent of soviet 
government in England after Bol- 
shevik revolution ; oommissar for 
foreign affairs 1930-39 ; ambassador 
to the U, S. Nov. 1941-Aug. 1943. 
llukiu IIS’B KS'Q') Islands, Japan, 
also Nanaei, and Rynkyuj 921 sq. 
ml. : J-186. mop J-186 
live-forever, houaeleek, or hen-and- 
ohlckena, perennial plant.s of the 
family CmssHlooeoe; thiok, succu- 
lent leave.s, often in rosettes close 
to the ground! white, green, rose, or 
yellow star-shaped flowers, 
livens projeetor, pieture A-307b 
live oak 0-189, 190 
liver, In human body L-166 
function ot, picture P-206 
liver fluke W-lBOo 

llvqrleaf, or hepattca, a plant of the 
crowfoot family, with liver-shaped 
leaves 11-281 

llvermore, Mary Rice (1821—1905), 
American reformer, early advocate 
of abolition of slavei'y, pi'ofiibitiOn, 
and woman’s suffrage; first won 
reputation during Civil War as 
worksr fbr Sanitary Commission. . 
llv'erpool, England, 2d seaport of 
British Empire and leading port of 
Great Britain for export trade; on 
estuary of Mersey River; pop. 
855,000: L-166-6, mop E-270a 
eathedi'al G-lOO 

world’s greatest wheat market TV-SS: 
livorpool. University of L-166 
liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
England, early railroad L-178 : 
llverpinil Mountains, rango in e. Now 
Bouth . Wales, Australia; highest 
liolnt 4600 ft. 
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Liverpool pottery P-S32 
Iiivorvvorts L-166 
confused -witll mosses M-27a 
Live stock, Outline A-60. See also in 
Index Breeding', animal; Dairying; 
Domestic animals; Forage crops; 
Meat packing; and names of ani- 
mals given below 
animals injurious to Z-230 
ass A-337-8 

cattle C-101-7: range management 
C-107-,16 
goats G- 10 8-9 
hogs H-S14-16 
horses H-341~6 
mules H-346 

plants injurious to P-274, G-107! loco 
weed W-ei-B 
poultry P-336~8 
registration In America A-S4 
reindeer R-71 
sheep S-104-6 

United States bureaus of Animal 
Industry and Dairy Industry 
U-228 

Livingston, Edward (1764-183G), 
American statesman and Jurist, 
born Clermont, N. T. ; served suc- 
cessively as congressman, senator, 
secretary of state under Jackson, 
and minister to Prance 
compiles Louisiana Code L-207 
Eivingston, Philip (1716-78), signer 
of Declaration of Independence; 
born Albany, N. Y. 

Livingston, Kobert R. (1746-1813), 
American statesman, born New 
York City; brother of Edward Liv- 
ingston; first chancellor New York 
state 1777-1801; minister to 
Prance 1801-06 
aids Pulton F-217 
Declaration of Independence D-28, 
picture R-81 

defends Constitution U-209 
Louisiana Purchase L-209 
Livingston, Wl'lllam (1723-90), Amer- 
ican lawyer, born Albany; attacked 
English Parliament's interference 
In provincial matters and Anglican 
domination of King’s College; 
representative from New Jersey to 
first and second Continental Con- 
gress; governor of New Jersey 
1776-90, 

Livingston, Monti, City on Yellowstone 
River, 45 mi. n. of Yellowstone 
Park, in agricultural region; pop. 
6642 : railroad machine shops ; 
hunting and fishing resort; n%ap 
M-24S 

Livingstone, David (1818-73), great 
missionary explorer of Africa 
L-167-9, A-40 
books by and about D-169 
discovers Victoria Palls V-290 
Stanley's search for S-270-1 
Livingstone Mountains, range In Tan- 
ganyika Territory bordering n.e. 
shores of Lake Nyasa ; highest point 
9600 ft.; B-139-40 

LlvTus Andronicus tan-clro-iiVkus) 
(3d century B.C. ) , first known 
Roman poet L-68 

Llvo'nla, district in s. Rsthonia and n. 
Latvia; a former Baltic province of 
Imperial Russia with capital at 
Riga; 17,674 sg, mi,: L-71 
Livorno ( IS-vSr'no ) . See in Index 
Leghorn 

Livro (Zep’riD.'an old French sliver 
coin worth about 19.3 cents, re- 
placed by franc in 1796; originally 
equalled English pound in value 
(from libro, Latin for "pound”). 
Livy (liv'i), anglicized name of Titus 
Llvius (59 B.C.-17 A.D.), Roman his- 
torian, great prose writer of 
Augustan Age; 86 of the 143 books 
of his history of Rome still exist ; 

•: L-69 . 


Llz'ard, The, or Xlznrd Head, a bold 
promontory of Cornwall ; the most 
southerly point of Great Britain : 
map E-270a 

Lizards, scaly-bodied, four-legged rep- 
tiles L-169-72, R-78, pictures 

L-169. 170, 171, 172, D-88 
Australia A-375 
evolution L-172 
foot, pictures, P-147 
kinds L-169-72 

basilisk, helmeted or hooded I-ll 
chameleon C-137b-38 
dragon or giant, discovery of E-346 
flying-dragon D-88, L-170 
horned toad L-171-2, P-364 
iguana I-ll 

tuatera related to L-172 
venerated In ancient Egypt E-210 
Ljubljana (Igb-le-pdn'd), Yugoslavia, 
formerly Laibach, Slovenian city 
50 ml. n. of Plume; pop. 00,000; old 
castle and cathedral ; various manu- 
factures; Congress of Laibach 1821, 
at which emperors of Austria and 
Russia were present, restated the 
fundamental principles of the Holy 
Alliance: niai) E-3264 
Ljnsne (ygs-ni') River, Sweden, flows 
220 ml. s.e. Into Gulf of Bothnia; 
map N-173 

Llama (Zfi'md), wool-bearing South 
American animal of camel family 
L-173. C-39, pictures S-2081:, L-173 
altitude range, picture Z-22B 
Llaneros (.yil-na'ros') , cattlemen of 
Venezuela V-275 

Llano Estacado (yd*nd es-td-’ka'dd), 
or .Staked Main, arid plateau in 
n.w. Texa.s and s.e. New Mexico; 
over 40,000 sq. mi.: T-67, N-96 
Llanos (2/d'nOs), plains P-200 
South America S-208/, map S-208d.' 
Bolivia B-170: Colombia C-S05i 
Venezuela V-274-6, S-208fc 
Texas plains C-108 
Llanqulhue (y&n-ke'wd). Lake, In B. 
Chile; 240 sq. ml.; extends north of 
Puerto Montt which Is Its outlet to 
the Pacific: picture S-20Ba 
Llareta, a plant. See in Index Yareta 
Llobrogat (yo-brd-gdt' ) River, Spain, 
short river entering Mediterranean 
near Barcelona. 

Lloyd, Harold Clayton (born 1894), 
American motion picture actor born 
Burohard, Neb.; began as "extra” 
at 19 ; famous for his comedy rSles 
in which he always wears large 
shell-rimmed glasses; organized 
own company 1923 ('Safety Last’; 
'Girl Shy’ ; 'The Freshman' ; ‘Wel- 
come Danger’)'. 

Lloyd Oeoi'B'e, David (born 1863), 
British statesman, prime minister 
1916-22: L-173-5, E-270 
Irish home-rule policy 1-128-9 
Peace Conference, W-173, L-176, pic- 
ture U-249 

social legislation B-876, D-174 
Lloyd’s, in.surauce organization 1-94 
Lloyd’s Barrage, in the Indus River at 
Sukkur in the province of Sind, 
India; a dam 4620 ft. long, built 
1929: Irrigates 6,300,00.0 acres; one 
of world’s greatest Irrigation proj- 
ects. ' 

Loading colls, in telephone 
action explained E-230 : 

Pupin invents P-368a 
Load line, of ship, picture S-12S 
Loam, soil S-i91a, d 
Loanda tlo-dn'dtl') (SEo Paulo de 
Loanda) , chief seaport of Angola ; 
pop. 30,000; former center :of slave 
trade: mop A-420 

Loango (lO-dug' SS) , port of Middle 
Congo colony, French Equatorial 
Africa, 100 ml. n., Af mouth , of 
Congo : pop. 12,000 ; map A-42a 


Loans, financial B-39, 41, B-160, See 
also in Index Banks and Banking; 
Bonds : Credit 

building and loan associations B-202 

collateral B-41 

commercial banking E-160 

credit in business C-392-4 

farm credit P-12 

Liberty, in 1st World War W-170 

life Insurance 1-96 

mortgage S-291, C-S92, P-12 

notes C-S94 

small-loan institutions B-44-6 
Loan shark, laws for protection 
against B-44 

Lobbying, practise of Influencing 
legislators: word taken from lobby, 
part of assembly hall where private 
persons are permitted to interview 
legislators; may be influence for 
public good or for promoting pri- 
vate or corporate Interests to pub- 
lic detriment. 

Lobe, of lungs, picture L-219 
Lolio'lia, a genus of herbs of the 
family Oampanulaoeae with alter- 
nate leaves and white, blue, or red 
flowers; corolla very irregular; in- 
cludes Lobelia infiata (Indian to- 
bacco) used in medicine; L. cardi- 
nalis, cardinal flower 
when and how to plant G-7, 10 
Loblolly I>inc P-220-21 
Lob Nor, or Lop Jfor, shallow lake in 
Gobi Desert A-328, map C-211 
Lobster L-176-e 
compared with crabs C-S88 
spiny lobster, or sea crawfish, re- 
. lated to, color plate O-ZOOa-b 
Lobster backs, name given British 
soldiers L-176 
Lobster pot L-176 

Lobworm, a marine annelid (.Arenioo- 
la marina) about 8 inches long, 
with bright red gills on its central 
segments; burrows In sandy shores 
between tide marks; used for halt; 
also called lugworm and lugbklt. 
Local anesthotlcs A-196— 7, B-111 
Local government. See also in Index 
City; Municipal government; State 
government 
ancient C-242 

boroughs, New York City N-1S4 
city C-240-1 

colonial A-1B2, 15S-4, B-96-7 
county, U. S, C-382 
education, U. S. E-186 
"hundred.” In Delaware D-41 
Illinois mixed type 1-18 
principle preserved by William the 
Conqueror W-101 

southern (county) typ6.V-S04, C-382 
town T-117, R-96-7, C-340 
Local option P-S60 
Local time T-04 

Loonr'no, Switzerland, town at n. end 
of Lake Maggiore; pop. 10,000; 
Madonna del Sasao sanctuary; 
Treaties of Locarno signed here. 
Locarno, Treaties of (1925) W-178 
signatures, picture: , W-178 
Loch ( ids) , Scottish word for lake. 
See in Index liSimea of lakes, as 
Lomond, Looh 

Loohinvar (liK-in-vdr'), in Scott’s 
‘Marralori’ hero of ballad ‘Young 
Lochlnyar', "Bo faithful in love 
and so dauntless In war.*' 

Loohy, Loqh, w. Scotland S-44 
Loeki in wrestling W-183 : 

Locke, AUiln Le Roy (born 1886), 
Negro author and historian, born 
Philadelphia; studied at Harvard, 
Oxford (Rhodes Scholar 1907), 
Berlin; professor of philosophy, 
Howard University:, ('The Negro 
and His Music’; 'The Negro : in 
America' ; 'The New Negro'; 
‘Negro Art— -Past and Present’). 
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LOCKE, DAVI D 

liOfike, Da-rid B. See in Indem Nasby, 
Petroleum V. 

looke, John (1682-1704), English 
philosopher and political economist; 
his epoch-making 'Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding’ main- 
tains that experience is the source 
of all Ideas 

child education, ideas on L-158 
dra-ws Carolina constitution S-214 
Ideas embodied in Declaration of 
Independence D-28 
influence B-2aB 
political science P-294 
hocke, William John (1868-1930), 
English novelist and playwright, 
boi-n in Barbados; first Interest In 
: architecture, secretary of Royal 
Institute of British Architects 
(1897-1907) ; a -whimsical roman- 
ticist ('The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne': 'The Beloved Vaga- 

bond’ ; 'Stella Maris' ; 'Septimus’ ; 
dramatized several of his novels. 
Locker plants, refrigerated C-299 
Lockhart* John Gibson (1794— 18S4), 
Scottish lawyer and writer (biog- 
raphies of Burns, Napoleon, and 
Scott) ; son-ln-la-w of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Lock Haven, Pa., residential and raan- 
ufaoturing city, 73 mi. n.w. of 
Harrisburg; pop. 10,810; paper and 
textile mills, chemicals, furniture 
and metal product factories. 
Lock,taw;, or tetanus A-223, 224 
bacitli, picture B-12 
effect on muscles M-30B 
puncture wounds cause, prevention 
E-8B 

Lookout, In labor disputes L-44C 
Lookport, N. V., city on New Xorlc 
Barge Canal, named for two large 
looks situated there, ■ pop. 24,879; 
grain and fruit trade; flour, tex- 
tiles, veneers, auto radiators, paper, 
steel products! map N-114 
Locks, canal C-68 
Erie Canal, picture C-67 
Q8ta, Canal, Sweden S-837 
how they work C-68, pictures C-67, 
68! Panama Canal, pictures P-BO-l 
hydraulic lift look on Trent Canal, 
picture 0-‘2,Z^ 

Lake Washington Canal at Seattle 
S-71I) " 

Panama Canal P-48, 82-3, pictures 
P-47, 49, BO, 51 

Sault Salnte Marie Canal S-31, pic- 
ture. S-SSOii 

Welland Ship Canal W-70 
Locks and keys L-176— 7 
time lock, in a bank, picture B-41 
Look stitch, sewing machine S-93 
LockAVOod, Belva Ann Bennett (1830— 
1917), American lawyer and re- 
former; first woman permitted to 
practise . before 0v S. Supreme 
Court; active In woman suffrage 
movements; nominated for presi- 
dent of U. S. 1884 and 1888 by 
Equal Rights party. 

Lock'yer, Sir (Josepl!) Norman (1836- 
1920), English , astronomer and 
^ physicist; pioneer In application of 
spectroscope to sun and stars; - ex- 
plained sunspots; between 1870 and 
: 1606 conducted eight British expe- 
ditions for observing total solar 
eclipses ('Recent and Coming 
Eclipses'; 'The Chemistry of the 
Sun’; 'Inorganic Evolution') 
discovered helium In sun S-242 
Looo*looo, popular name for lucifer 
matches; also applied to a New 
York faction of Democratic party, 
because a meeting at Tammany 
Hal! (1836) -was held by the light 
; of matches after a rival faction 
had turned off the lights. 
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Locomotive, Diesel-electric G-22, H-42, 
L-178, pictures K-43 
speed R-4B 

Locomotive, electric B.-41— 2, pictures 
R-36 . 

automatic control A-38B 
mine locomotive, picture C-287 
regenerative braking R-42 
towing locomotive, Panama Canal, 
picture P-BO 

Locomotive, pneumatic P-26B 
Locomotive, steam L-177— 8, pictures 
L-177, 178, R-S8, 42, 43 
Bald-Kdn Works, Philadelphia P-160 
Civil War, picture C-2B4 
development S-281, H-38-7, L-17S, 
pictures L-178, R-37 : Stephenson’s 
inventions S-28B 
fuel L-178! coal, efficiency C-288 
how it works S-281-4 
repair shop R-41, picture K-42 
reversing mechanism L-177 
speed L-178, R-45 
track tank.s R-40-1 
wood-burner, picture R-87 
Loco-weed W-64— 6 

Lo'cust, an insect G-1S8-40, L-179, 
pictures N-30, G-138-9 
African I-B5 

eggs G-140: numbers 1-81 
foot, jneture P-147 
grasshopper distinguished from 
G-140, D-179, picture N-30 
metamorphosis 1-86, picture G-139 
migration G-140 

"seventeen-year," a cicada C-235 
Loenst, a rough-barked tree of the 
bean family L-179 
calied false acacia A-4 
leaf, pictures L-89, L-179 
Locust, honey. See in Index Honey 
locust 

Lode, of minerals M-186, G-112 
Lode'stone, a natural magnet formed 
of the ore magnetite (PejO*) M-34, 
M-182, C-326 

early compass, picture C-S26 
Lodge, Henry Cabot (1850—1924), 
American political leader and his- 
torian, born Boston ; senator from 
Massachusetts 1893-1924; led Re- 
publican party In blocking U. S. 
entrance Into League of Nations 
('The Story of the Revolution' ; ‘Life 
of Alexander Hamilton’ ; 'Life of 
George Washington’) 

Alaska boundary dispute R-150 
Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph (1851—1940), 
English physicist, exponent of psy- 
chic research, and author ; did valu- 
able foundation work In electricity 
and radio; principal of University 
of Birmingham 1900-19; in addi- 
tion to autobiography and many 
solentlfle works, wrote 'Raymond, 
or Life and Death’, and other books 
setting forth his belief in pos.sibillty 
of communication with the dead. 
Lodge, Thomas (15S87-162S), English 
poet, dramatist, and writer of 
romances; his pastoral romance 
’Rosalynde’ gave plot to Shake- 
speare for 'As You Like Ii\ 
Lodgopole pine, slender evergreen 
tree (Pinus coutortd) of pine fam- 
ily, , native to mountains from 
Alaska to California and Colorado. 
Grows 30 ft. to 80 ft.; thin bark 
peels off In scales. Leaves In twos, 
2 % in. long : cones oval. Some- 
times called jack pine, spruce pine, 
black Jack, knotty pine, tamarack, 
and scrub pine. Wood used for 
poles, railway ties, mine timber, 
and lumber ; also called yellow pine. 
Lodi, Calif.; city 32 mi. S. of Saora- 
mento; pop. 11,079; wines and 
brandies, canned fruits and vege- 
tables; grape and wine festival in 
September. 

Lodi (IB'de), Italy, town 18 ml. s.e. 
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of Milan; pop. 29,000; scene of 
French victory over Austrians 
(1796) ; map I-1B6 
Napoleon at N-7 

Lodi, N. J., borough on Saddle River 
3 ml. n.e, of Passaic; pop. 11,552; 
silk dyeing and finishing. 

Lodz Wds), Polish city 75 mi. s.w. 
of Warsaw; pop. 610,000; enormous 
recent growth due to large textile 
industry; scene of battle of Lodz 
(19141: P-277, maps P-278, 

E-326d-e 

Loeb (lob), Jacques (1859-1924), 
German-Amerlcan biologist; ferti- 
lized sea-urchin eggs chemloally 
( ''artificial parthenogenesif?" ) ; de- 
veloped theory that many so-oalled 
''intelligent" actions of animals are 
physical or chemical in nature 
("tropisms” ) . 

Looflicr (lef'ler), Charles Martin 
(1861—1035), American composer 
and violinist, born MUhlhausen, 
Alsace; wrote songs, orchestral and 
chamber music; impre.sslonistio 
style ( 'The Death of Tintagilea’ ; 
'La Bonne Chanson'; 'A Pagan 
Poem' ; 'Canticle of the Sun’ ) . 
Loening (W'ltinp), Grover G. (born 
1888), American aeronautical engi- 
neer, born Bremen, Germany; in- 
vented flr!3t flying boat; designed 
Loening monoplane and seaplane. 
Loess (lus), a type of soil S-191, pic- 
ture S-19ia 

China C-211, 212, picture C-210 
origin M-184 

wind erosion D-113o, W-112 
Loewe (Wvii), Johann Karl Gottfried 
(1796-1869), German composer, 
born near Halle; cantor and teach- 
er in Stettin ; one of first to give 
artistic form to ballad. 

Loewy, Raymond Eornand (born 
1893), industrial designer, born 
Paris, Prance; came to U. S. 1919; 
designed streamline trains, ships, 
and automobiles, also buildings for 
New York World’s Pair;, author 
'The Locomotive — ^Its Bsthetibs'. 
Lofland, John (1798-1849), physician 
and author D-40d 

Lofo'ten Islands, also Lofoden Islands, 
group of rooky islands off n.w. 
coast of Norway: 1660 sq. mi.: 
N-174, map N-m 

Lotting, Hugh (born 1886), writer 
and illustrator, born Maidenhead. 
Berkshire, England; resident of 
U. S. ; creator of character “Doctor 
DoUttle” and author of whimsical 
poetry and stories for young chil- 
dren; awarded Newbery medal 1923 
for 'Voyages of Doctor Dollttle' 
('Story of Doctor Dollttle’,; 'Por- 
ridge Poetry’). 

. Log, ship's, device for measuring 
speed L-179, picture L-ISO 
terra also used for record book L-180 
Lo'gan, George (1733-1821), Amer- 
ican statesman, born Stenton, Pa. 
(now a part of Philadelphia) ; U.S. 
senator from Pennsylvania 1801- 
07 : his attempt to settle difflcultles 
between Prance and United States 
(1798) without authority from the 
government led Congress to pass 
Logan Act, forbidding such activi- 
ties by non-aooredited persons. 
Logan, James (1674— 1751), American 
colonial politician, born Ireland; a 
Quaker and: secretary to William 
Penn; chief , Justice of Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania 1781-39: 
P-117.' . 

Logan, John (17257-80), English 
name of Cayuga Indian chief, 
Tahgahjute; friend of whites until 
massacre of. his family by whites 
17'i4 ; leader in DUnmoro’s War. 
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Logan, John Alexaniler (1826-86), 
American Civil War general and 
U. S. senator, borii .lackson Coun- 
ty, III.; admitted to bar 1861; dis- 
tinguished service in Civil War, 
except for 2 -year Interval was 
member of U. S. Senate 1871-86; 
candidate for presidential nomina- 
tion on Republican ticket 1884; 
author ‘The Great Conspiracy’, 
dealing with Civil War 
Illinois statesman 1-18 
originates Memorial Day H-320 
statue by Saint-Gaudens S-7 
Logan, Stephen T. (1800-80), Amer- 
ican Jurist, born in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Ky. ; Judge of circuit court; 
delegate to national convention at 
Chicago in 1860 ; Lincoln's law 
partner at Springfield, 111. 

Logan, Utah, industrial city on Logan 
River 70 mi. n. of Salt Lake City; 
pop. 11,868; pea and bean canning; 
fi.sh hatchery near by; Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan Acad- 
emy; map U-264 

Logan, Mount, 2fl highest peak (19,- 
850 ft.) of North America, in s.w. 
Yukon Territory: mop C-BOa 
Jjoganberry L-180 

Logania (io-pd'al-d) family, or Logn- 
niaceae (la-pd-rei-d'se-e), a family 
of plants, native chiefly to warm 
regions, Inoluding Carolina yellow 
Jessamine, huddleia, pink-root, Ig- 
natius bean, strychnine, natal- 
orange, and summer lilac. 
Logansport, Ind., industrial and rail- 
road center 70 mi. n. of Indianap- 
olis on Wabash and Eel rivers; pop. 
20,117; trade in lumber and agri- 
cultural products; state institution 
tor insane; map 1-40 
Ijogaritlun, common, the expression of 
a number in terms of the power of 
10: P-340. See also table on next 
page 

calculations P-340-1 
chemical formulas A-10 
slide rule S-163 
Logarithmic charts G-136h, i 
Log book L-180 

Log cabin A-1G8, piotUTC P-221o 
American Indian, ploture 1-01 
building P-2210 
interior, pioture U-238 
prehistoric remains S-111 
"Log-cabin campaign,” of Harrison 
H-232 

Log cabin fire, or crisscross fire C-47, 
47a 

Loggorhead shrike, or butclior-hircl, 
S-135, eolor plate B-139 
Loggurlieaci turtle T-ie7 
Loggia clei Laiizl (.Idd'gd dd'e Idnt'se), 
gallery in Florence 1-160 
Logging. See in Index Lumbering 
Logic, defined P-173 
inductive and deductive reasoning 
P-172 

matliematics a form of M-90 
Logistics (Id-pis’ tiles'), in military 
science, details of moving, quarter- 
ing, and supplying troops. 
“Log-rolling," In polities 1-47-8, A-313 
Logroilo (l6-gr0n'vo) , Spain, ancient 
walled city in n., capital of prov- 
ince of same name; on River Ebro; 
pop. 34,000: wine trade; map S-226 
Logwood L-180-1 

Loliengrin ( lo'en-grln ) , in German 
legend, a knight of King Arthur’s 
covtrt L-181 

opera by Wagner, story 0-230-1 
Loire (iwetr) Elver, longest river in 
France (046 mi.) L-181, map F-179 
Loki (IB'ke), in Norse mythology, 
mischief -making god , : , 

Apple.s:of Iduna and S-37-8 


Balder and B-16 
in ’Nibelungenlied’ N-140 
Lolach, a mudfish M-295-6 
Lolland (lo'ldn), also Laaland, Dan- 
ish Island in Baltic Sea ; 479 sq. 
ml. ; pop. 85,000: map D-S3 
Lol'iards, heretical society, arose at 
Antwerp in 14th century ; held Bible 
as supreme; opposed Catholic sys- 
tem ; forerunner of Protestantism 
Wyclif greatest leader W-191 
Lomax (lo’mdlcs), John Avery (horn 
1872, Goodman, Miss.) and his son, 
Alan (born 1910, Austin, Tex.), 
collectors of American banad.s 
‘American Ballads and Folk Song.s’ ; 
‘Cowboy Songs and other Frontier 
Ballads'; ‘Negro Folk Songs'). 
Lombard College, at Galesburg, 111. ; 
founded 1851; merged with Knox 
College 1930. 

Lombard League, formed among cities 
of n. Italy against Frederick I 
P-190 

Lombardo, Guy (Albert) (born 19()2), 
orchestra leader, born London, 
Ontario; hi.s orche.stra (“Royal 
Canadians”) noted for “sweet” 
music. 

Lombardo Toledo no, Vicente (born 
1894), Mexican labor leader; pro- 
fessor law and philosophy National 
University of Mexico 1918-33: 
M-142ft, h 

Lombards, also Lnugobards (“long 
beards”), Germanic tribe which set- 
tled in n. Italy L-181 
Charlemagne conquei's L-181, C-145 
Gregory I and G-177 
Lombard Street, London, L-181 
Pape’s birthplace L-186 
LomI)ardy, a division of n. Italy L-181 
agriculture 1-161 
history I-1B7 
Po River P-266 
Lombardy, iron crown of M-169 
Charlemagne crowned with L-181 
Napoleon crowned with N-9 
Lombardy poplar P-S04 
Lombolt', island of Netherlands 
Indies, c. of Bail; .about 1810 sq. 
mi. pop. 620,000; rice, coffee. Indigo, 
sugar; maps B-142, A-332o 
Lombroso (l6m-br6'aS), Cesare (1830- 

1909) , Italian criminologist, founder 
of soience of criminal anthropology, 
originator of theory that there is a 
“criminal type” marked by physical 
signs (‘The Criminal’). 

Lo'mond, Loch, large.st lake in Scot- 
land, in counties of Stirling and 
Dumbarton: 27 sq. mi.; length 23 
mi.: map E-270a, picture S-44 
Lomonosot (ldm-6-nd'adf), Mlhhnll 
Vasillevltch (1711—65), Russian 
poet and philologist; establi.shed 
basic principle of latter-day Rus- 
sian language (‘Ode on tlie (Capture 
of Kliotin’ ) : R-198 
London, John Griffith (“.Jack”) (1870- 

1910) , noveIi.st, born San Francisco; 
stories largely drawn from own 
career as sailor, tramp, stevedore, 
gold hunter, war correspondent; 
his voyage around world in small 
yacht told in ‘The Cruise of the 
Snark’ ( ‘White Pang’ ; ‘The Call of 
the Wild’ ; ‘John Barleycorn’, semi- 
autohiographical ) . 

London, England, largest city in the 
world ; capital British Empire ; pop. 
8,200,000; L-182-91, maps B-270o, 
E-326d : , 

Albert Memorial, ptetare L-184 
art galleries and museums, table 
M-392, 393 , 

banking and financial center 
L-18B-6, 183, 

Bank of England L-18B-6, B-43 


British Mli.seum L-190, E-328-30; 

collections, pictures E-336, G-181 
Buc-kingham Palace L-188-9 
circus C-237a, b 
Cleopatra's needle A-118 
crown Jewels of Great Britain L-1S4 
fogs F-132 

Fleet Street, pioture L-187 
government L-190, 'D-4e 
Greater London and "City” L-190 
harbor and clocks H-21B, 216, L-1B5 
historic memorials L-186-8 
coffee houses C-S47o, C-294; busi- 
ness men frequent 1-94; Button's 
A-18; Che.shire Cheese J-225, pio- 
ture C-347b; Will’s D-116 
Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop, pio- 
ture D-67!) 

George Eliot's home, picture B-2B3 
Westminster Abbey W-72-3, C-160 
history L-100, 184-5 
charter granted, picture W-102 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion T-171 
Jack Cade’s rebellion H-276 
Guy Pawke.s' plot P-20 
great fire F-68 

2d World War L-190-91; air raids 
W-17afc, pictures W-178j, k 
Hyde Park L-189 
manufactures L-191 
name, origin of L-184 
Parliament buildings L-188, pictures 
L-183, 185, P-77 
Piccadilly Circus L-189, 190 
police P-287, pioture P-289: Scotland 
Yard L -188 

postal service, picture P-316 
Regent’s Park L-189 
St. Paul's cathedral L-18B, A-271, 
picture L-182 

schools, early pictures B-170, 171 
slum clearance drive L-190-1 
Temple, The L-187 
Thames River T-74, L-186, 187, pio- 
ture L-18B 
theaters T-76 

Tower Bridge B-240, L-183, picture 
B-241 

Tower of London L-182-5, picture 
L-190 

Trafalgar Square L-189, pictures 
L-186, 189 

water system in early times W-64 
Westminster Abbey W-72-S, L-188, 
pictures L-183, 185, W-73 
Whitehall L-187-8 
zoo l-189,, Z-224 

London, Ontario, Canada, oommeroial 
center of w. Ontario, on Thames 
River; pop. 71,148; L-191, map 
C-BOo 

London, Doelaration of. See in Index 
Declaration of London 
London, Treaty of (1913), in Balkan 
War of 1912-13 B-20 
London, Treaty of (1915), the secret 
agreement bi^ which the Allies per- 
suaded Italy to enter World War 
W-1B7 

London, Treaty of (1930) P-11, N-52, 
54, , 

conference, pioture H-337 
London, Treaty of (1936) P-92| N-B4 
London, Cnlvcrsity of. educational in- 
stitution at London, England; grew 
out of University College, founded 
,1827; by royal charter of 1836 had 
been examining body only, for con- 
ferring degrees; reoi-ganized 1900 
to include also teaching, research, 
and extension work; U-2eo 
London Bridge, historic bridge over 

the Thames River, London : original, 

completed in early 13th century, 
bore rows of houses with chapel in 
center; present bridge, completed 
1831, granite, 05 ft. wide with five 
arches of varying sizes 
Shakespeare's time, picture S-99 
“London Bridge Is Balling Ilown” 
origin and national versions P-248-9,, 
250, picture P-249 


Big Ben L-188, See also ill Index 
, Big Ben ' \ 
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77Sfl 

7803 

7810 

7818 

7825 

7832 

7830 

7846 7 

1.6 2041 

2068 

2096 

2122 

2148 

2176 

2201 

2227 2253 

2279 

26 

6.1 

7863 7860 

7868 

7875 

7882 

7889 

7896 

7903 

7910 

7017 7 

1.7 2304 

2330 

2355 

2380 

2405 

2430 

2465 

2480 2604 

2520 

25 

6.2 

7924 7931 

7938 

7945 

7962 

7069 

7966 

7973 

7980 

7087 7 

1,8 2663 

2577 

2601 

2026 

2048 

2672 

2695 

2718 2742 

2766 

24 

6.3 

7903 8000 

8007 

8014 

8021 

8028 

8035 

8041 

8048 

8065 7 

1.9 ms 

2810 

2333 

2360 

2878 

2900 

2923 

2945 2907 

2089 

22 

6.4 

8062 8069 

8076 

8082 

8089 

8096 

8102 

8109 

8116 

8122 7 

2.0 3010 

8032 

3054 

3075 

3096 

3118 

3133 

3160 3181 

3201 

21 

6.5 

8129 8133 

8142 

8149 

8100 

8162 

8169 

8176 

8182 

8189 7 

2.1 3222 

3243 

3263 

3284 

3304 

3324 

3345 

3365 3385 

3404 

20 

6.6 

8195 8202 

8209 

8215 

8222 

8228 

8235 

8241 

8248 

8254 7 

2.2 3424 

3444 

3464 

3483 

3502 

3622 

3641 

3660 3579 

3598 

19 

6.7 

8261 8267 

8274 

8280 

8287 

8203 

8209 

8300 

8312 

8310 6 

2.3 3617 

3636 

3665 

3674 

3092 

3711 

3729 

3747 3760 

3784 

18 

6.8 

8325 8331 

8338 

8344 

8351 

8357 

8363 

8370 

8370 

8382 8 

, 2.4 3802 

3820 

3838 

8860 

3874 

3892 

3909 

3927 3045 

30Q2 

18 

6.9 

8338 8395 

8401 

8407 

8414 

8420 

8426 

8432 

8439 

8446 6 

2.5 3979 

3907 

4014 

4031 

4048 

4065 

4082 

4099 4116 

4133 

17 

7.0 

8451 8467 

8463 

8470 

8476 

8482 

8488 

8404 

8600 

8606 6 

2.6 4150 

4256 

4183 

4200 

4216 

4332 

4249 

4266 4281 

4298 

16 

7.1 

8513 8619 

8525 

8,531 

8537 

8543 

8549 

8555 

8501 

8507 6 

2.7 4314 

4330 

4346 

4302 

4378 

4393 

4409 

4426 4440 

4456 

10 

7.2 

8673 8579 

8585 

8601 

8597 

8603 

8609 

8615 

8621 

8027 6 

2.8 4473 

4487 

4502 

4618 

4633 

4648 

4604 

4579 4594 

4609 

16 

7.3 

8633 8630 

8646 

8651 

8067 

8003 

8669 

8675 

8681 

8080 6 

,2.9 4624 

4630 

4654 

4660 

4683 

4068 

4713 

4728 4742 

4757 

15 

7,4 

8002 8008 

8704 

8710 

8716 

8722 

8727 

8733 

8739 

8745 6 

3.0 4771 

4786 

4800 

4814 

4820 

4843 

4857 

4871 4886 

4999 

14 

7.S 

8751 8766 

8702 

8768 

8774 

8770 

8785 

8791 

8707 

8802 6 

3.1 4914 

4928 

4042 

4966 

4969 

4983 

4997 

5011 6024 

5038 

14 

7.6 

8808 8814 

8820 

8825 

8831 

8837 

8842 

8848 

8854 

8859 6 

3.2 5051 

6006 

6079 

6002 

5105 

5119 

5132 

6145 5159 

5172 

13 

7.7 

8865 8871 

8876 

8882 

8887 

8803 

8899 

8904 

8910 

8915 0 

3.3 6186 

5198 

6211 

6224 

6237 

6260 

5203 

5276 5289 

6302 

13 

7.8 

8921 8027 

8932 

BOSS 

8043 

8949 

8954 

8960 

8065 

8971 a 

8.4 5316 

6328 

5340 

6363 

5366 

5378' 

5391 

6403 6410 

5428 

13 

7.9 

8976 8082 

8987 

8903 

8998 

9004 

0009 

9016 

9020 

9025 5 

3.5 6441 

5453 

5465 

5478 

5490 

5502 

5514 

5327 6639 

5551 

12 

8.0 

C031 0036 

0042 

9047 

9053 

9063 

0063 

0009 

9074 

9079 5 

3.6 6663 

6675 

6587 

5599 

5611 

5623 

5036 

6047 5668 

5070 

12 

8.1 

0085 9000 

9063 

0101 

9100 

9112 

0117 

0122 

0128 

9133 5 

3,7 6082 

6694 

6705 

6717 

6729 

6740 

5752 

6703 6775 

5780 

12 

8.2 

9138 9143 

0149 

9154 

9160 

9165 

9170 

9175 

9180 

0186 6 

3.8 6708 

6800 

6821 

5832 

6843 

5855 

6800 

6877 6888 

5809 

11 

8.3 

9191 0196 

0201 

0206 

9212 

0217 

9222 

9227 

9232 

9238 5 

3.9 6011 

6022 

6933 

5944 

5966 

5900 

5077 

6988 6999 

0010 

11 

8.4 

9243 9248 

0253 

0258 

9283 

9269 

9274 

0279 

9284 

9289 6 

4.0 0021 

0031 

6042 

0063 

0064 

0076 

6085 

0090 6107 

6117 

11 

8.S 

0294 9209 

9304 

9309 

9316 

0320 

9325 

9330 

9335 

0340 5 

4.1 0123 

0138 

0149 

6160 

oiro 

0180 

0191 

0201 6212 

6222 

10 

8.6 

0345 0360 

9355 

9300 

0305 

0370 

0376 

0380 

9385 

0300 5 

4.2 6232 

6243 

6263 

6203 

0274 

6284 

6294 

0304 8314 

0326 

10 

8.7 

9396 0490 

9405 

0410 

0415 

0420 

0425 

9430 

9435 

6440 6 

4.3 6335 

0346 

6363 

8305 

0376 

0386 

0395 

6405 0415 

0425 

to 

8.8 

0445 9450 

9455 

9460 

0435 

0460 

0474 

0479 

9484 

9480 5 

4.4 0485 

6444, 

0454 

6404 

6174 

0484 

0493 

6603 0613 

6522 

10 

8.9 

0494 9409 

0504 

0609 

0613 

0618 

9623 

9528 

9533 

0538 5 

4.5 0632 

6642 

6561 

6561 

6571 

0680 

0690 

6600 0009 

0018 

10 

9.0 

9642 9547 

9662 

9657 

9562 

9566 

9671 

9670 

9681 

0586 5 

4.6 0628 

0637 

6040 

0666 

0086 

6076 

0084 

6693 0702 

6712 

0 

9.1 

9690 9595 

9000 

9605 

9609 

9614 

9619 

9024 

9023 

6633 5 

4.7 6721 

6730 

6739 

6749 

6768 

6707 

6770 

0786 0794 

0803 

0 

9.2 

9638 9643 

0647 

9652 

9057 

0661 

9666 

0671 

0676 

0680 5 

4.8 0812 

6821 

6830 

0330 

0848 

6867 

6806 

0875 6884 

6893 

9 

9.3 

0685 9689 

9604 

9099 

0703 

0708 

9713 

9717 

9723 

0727 6 

4.9 6902 

6911 

6020 

6928 

0037 

0040 

6966 

0964 8972 

6981 

9 

9.4 

9731 9736 

9741 

0745 

9760 

0764 

0759 

9763 

0768 

0773 6 

5.0 6000 

6008 

7007 

7oie 

7024 

7033 

7042 

7050 7059 

7067 

0 

9.5 

9777 0782 

9780 

9791 

9796 

9800 

9S05 

0809 

9814 

9818 5 

5.1 7078 

7084 

7093 

7101 

7110 

7118 

7120 

7135 7143 

7162 

8 

9.6 

9823 9827 

0832 

0836 

9841 

9845 

9850 

,9864 

0860 

9803 6 

5.2 7160 

7163 

7177 

7186 

7193 

7202 

7210 

7218 7220 

72.36 

8 

9.7 

0868 0872 

0877 

9881 

0SS3 

9890 

9804 

0809 

9903 

0008 4 

5.3 7243 

7251 

7269 

7287 

7275 

7284 

7292 

7300 7308 

7310 

8 

9.8 

9012 9917 

0021 

9926 

9930 

0034 

9939 

9043 

9948 

9052 -1 

5.4 7324 

7332 

7340 

7348 

7366 

7364 

7372 

7380 7383 

7300 

8 

9.9 

0956 9061 

9966 

9069 

0974 

9978 

9983 

9087 

9991 

0996 4 

Those unfamiliar with logarithms should read the 

general 

on the lino, and 

may 

be used (remembering to multiply, then 

I principles, 

especially about the mantbaa and characterbtio, 

in 

divide bv 10 as above) if less accurate results will suifice. 1 

Ij the article on Powers and Roots before using this tabio. 























To find a number from its logarithm. 

Locate in the table 11 

II Finding logarithms of numbers. 

I/ocate the first .two fig- 

the mantissa next below the one you have, write the three oorre- 

urea in the left-hand column and the third at the top. The 

aponding digits from the aide and top, and point off decimally 

Qorresponding four numbera in the table are 

lie mantissa (man- 

OS the oharacteristio 

reQuires. 

?or remaining digits, 

reverse I 

tisaa ot 1.51; is 1700). 

The oharacteristio is 

one leas than the 

the interpolation process given above. Thus, to find the number | 

|j number of digits left of the decimal point. 

Thus the logarithm 

for the logarithm 1.17984. 

The next lowest mantissa is .1790, 1 

of 1.61 (usually written log 1.61) 

= 0.1790; log 15.1 =1.1700; log 

and the number (pointed off for characteristic 1) 

is 16.1. The 

m«2.1790;and8Oon. 







difference between mantissas .1790 and .1818 is .0028. 

Divide jj 

: For decimal fractions, the characteristic is one groator than 

by the difference you have: -sVihoA 

«3.3. 

Adding this after 15.1 I 

||: : the number of aeros 

between the decimal point and 

bho first 




axgnmcant digit, and has a negative; sign ^above the characteris- 











tiot with the mantissa in 

the 

table 

(log 0,161 -l.mo; log 

Computing with logarithms 

4 Wlien all oharaoterijfcica are I 

0:0161 -2.1700, ' and so on). 







positivei the computations proceed as 

explained in the article | 

With a number having four significant digits proceed by inter- 

on Powers and Roots. When negative characteristics 

appear 1 

polation as followst obtain the difference between the mantiseas 



' for: the nest smaller and nest larger three-digit numbers i mul- 
: , tiply this by the last digit of your number, divide by 10, and add 
, the result to the loKaritbia for the first three diuits of the numlw. 

with the others, 
add log 0.151 ( “ 

Thus, to find 161X0.161. To log 161 (=2.1790) 
1:1790). Result; 1.3680 (=riog of 22.8 approx.) 

Thus, to find log 15.13. 

Log 16.2 ( 

-1.1818) -log 16.1 0= 

1.1790) 

To divide O^iSl 

toy ISltJrom log 0.153 

(-1.1790) subtract log 

1 «,0028; VjoX.0028 *.00084. 

Adding; 1.1790-)-.OOOS4=. 

1.179S4 

161 ( 

*=^2.1700). 

Result 3,000 (« 

log of .001). To find the 7th 1 

. : C «lofi 15.13 approx.). 

The column marked D at the right gives 

power of 0.161: 

multiply log 0.151 ( 

=1.1790) hy 7, 

Anawer^ 1 

. c the average value for the difference between any two mantissas 

7-f7X.1790 =7-1-1.2630 =6.2680 ( -log 

of 0.00000179 approx.) 


£cir, fdslj wh(j.t, fftll; me, yet, fern, tWre; ioe,,b4t;: row, won, ffir, not, dg ; care, biXt, rija©. faU, bdrn; 
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LONDON COMPANY FaCt-IndcX LOOSBSTRIPE FAMILY 


riondon Company, also known as 
Virginia Company of London, 
organized 1606 by King Janies I of 
England to establish colonies In 
North America between 34th and 
4lBt degree of n. latitude; dissolved 
1624. London Company was the s. 
branch of a joint land stock com- 
pany of which the Virginia Com- 
pany of Plymouth was the n. 
branch. See also in Indew Plymouth 
, Company 

grant to Pilgrims M-92 
Jamestown J-183, V-307, A-1B2 
London Conference on Naval Arma- 
ment 

1930 N-B6/, P-10, picture H-337 
1930 P-92, P-10 
London County Council L-190 
Lon'dpnderry, 2d Hlargulg of. See in 
Index Castlereagh 

Londonderry, Northern Ireland, also 
Derry, port on Foyle River about 65 
mi. n.w. of Belfast; pop. 48,000; 
linen manufactures ; besieged by 
James 11 in 1689; chief town of 
county of Londonderry (804 so. mi. ; 
pop. 145,000); 1-129, map B-270o 
London Missionary Society C-234 
Loudon Round Table Conference on 
India Q-B, 1-40 
Lone Scouts B-217 
Lone Star State (Texas) T-53 
Long, Crawford Williamson (1815—78), 
American physician and surgeon 
L-191, A-196 

Long, Huey Pierce (1893—1935), Amer- 
ican politician, born 'Wlnnfleld, La. ; 
governor of Louisiana 1928-31; 
U.S, senator 1931-5; nicknamed 
"the Kingflsh” ; shot to death by Dr. 
Carl A. Weiss, Jr.; statue of him 
presented by Louisiana to National 
Statuary Hall 1941 (autobiography 
‘Every Man a King’) 
bridge at New Orleans named for 
N-lOO, piotitre B-240o 
opposes F. D. Roosevelt’s policies 
R-146i 

Long, James (died 1822), American 
filibusterer ; invaded Spanish Texas 
(1819-21) proclaimed short-lived 
Texas republic at Nacogdoches. 
Long, John Davis (1838-1915), Amer- 
ican public offloial, born Buckfleld, 
Me. ; governor of Massachusetts 
1880-83; mernber of Congress 1883- 
89; secretary of navy 1897-1902, 
during Spanish-American War. 
Long, John Luther (1861—1927), 
American noveli.st and dramatist, 
born Pennsylvania ('Madame But- 
terfly’; 'The Darling of the Gods’). 
Long, Stephen H. (1784—1864), Ameri- 
can army surveyor and engineer, 
born Hopkinton, N. H. ; led ex- 
ploring expedition to Rooky Mts. 
1819-20; discovered Longs Peak; 
authority on railroads ; F-14 
Minnesota exploration M-194 
Long Beach, Calif., City on s, coast 
about 20 mi. s. of Los Angeles; 
pop. 164,271; L-191, map C-28 
harbor L-198 
Longbow A-2B4, 255 
American Indian types, picture 1-67 
Hundred Years’ War weapon H-367, 
358, A-46, pictures H-357, 359 
influence on knighthood K-31 
influence on warfare A-308 
Long Branch, N. J., famous seaside 
resort on Atlantic coast 30 mi. s. of 
New York City; resident pop. 17- 
408: N-BO, Piap N-90 
Longchamps, or Longchamp (IdA- 
sMA'), part of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, w. of Paris ; site of an abbey 
founded I860 by Isabel, sister of 
St. Louis, and suppressed 1792 ; now 
a race course. 


Longcloth, plain, light-weight, closely 
woven cotton fabric; soft finish 
Long distance telephone T-36 
Long division D-75 
Long-eared owl 0-266, 257 
Long-eared snnflsh S-330 
Long'erons, of airplane A-79, picture 
A-79 

Longev'ity, length of life. See Life, 
sii'bhead length of ; Vital statistics 
Long'fellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807- 
82), American poet L-192-4, pic- 
tures L-192, A-178 
books by and about L-194 
bust in Westminster Abbey W-7S 
Cambridge home C-36, picture L-1B3 
character and friendships L-192-3 
‘Evangeline’ L-194, A-4: scenes of 
story N-180, N-103 
‘Hiawatha’ L-194: quotations from 
0-257, L-65, A-178 
place in American literature A-178: 

in own time and now L-19S-4 
Portland associations M-36 
quoted N-180, T-82 
Long-headed (dolichocephalic), in 
ethnology R-lo 

Longhorn cattle C-103, 107, T-B3, pic- 
tures C-103, 108 

western plains C-107-8, 110-12, pic- 
ture C-108 

Long-horned beetles, beetles of the 
family Oerambiicidav j moat species 
have very long antennae 
long-horned musk beetle, picture 
B-81 

Longhoiisc, type of dwelling used by 
certain primitive people 
Borneo B-196 

Iroquois Indians 1-69, S-111 
Longinus (tStt-pI’M.us), Cassius (213?- 
273 A.D.), Greek critic G-174 
Long iron, in golf, picture G-117 
Long Island, N. Y., Island s. of Conn, 
forming s.e. portion of New York 
state; 1373 sq. mi.; pop. 4,600,022; 
L-19B, N-116, maps L-196, N-114 
Brooklyn B-249 
motion picture center M-278 
Long Island, battle of (1776) L-196, 
B-249 

Long Island Sound, arm of Atlantic 
between Long Island and mainland: 
70 ml. long; maps N-114, L-195 
oyster fisheries 0-282, 265 
Longitude, distance in degrees east or 
west on earth’s surface L-196, L-70 
how found at sea L-70, N-46-7, pic- 
ture N-48 

map making M-6a-9 
time and T-94— 5 

Longitudinal arch, of the foot I'‘-148 
Longitudinal pulses, sound S-195 
"Long Knives’’ V-30S 
Long Lake, N. Y., in Adlrondacks; 14 
mi. long, 1 mi. wide: map N-114, 
picture N-llB 

Longleaf pine. Southern yellow ]}lne, 
or Georgia pine P-220, 221, G-56 
annual cut in D. S. 11-194 
Longman, Evelyn B. (born 1874), 
American sculptor, born Winches- 
ter, Ohio; designed bronze doors 
for chapel of D. S. Naval Academy. 
Long measure, fo5Ze W-67 
Long-nosed monkey, or proboscis 
monkey M-230, picture 'M.-Z29 
Long Parliament C-149, P-79 
Cromwell dismisses, picture C-401 
Hampden H -208 
"Rump" C-400-1, P-79 
Long primer, size of type T-172 
"Long-range” blockade B-157 
‘‘Longshanks," nickname of Edward I 
of England B-189 , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Longs Peak, Golo., one of ; highest 
peaks of Rocky Mts. (14,256 ft.), 
50 mi. n.w. of Denver,C-312 


Longstreet, Augustus B. (1790— 1870), 
newspaper editor and educator, horn 
Augusta, Ga. ; president Emory Col- 
lege and University of Mississippi 
('Georgia Scenes’). 

Longstreet, James (1821-1904), Con- 
federate Civil War general; dis- 
tinguished himself at Bull Run, 
Erederieitsburg, Chickamauga, and 
in battles of the Wilderness; U. S. 
minister to Turkey 1880-81 ; U. S. 
Railway Commissioner 1898-1904 
Chickamauga battle C-255 
Long-tailed panda Z-222, picture 
Z-224 

Long-tailed shrew M-217 
Long ton W-67 

Longview, Tex., city 125 mi. e. of 
Dallas: pop. 13,768; oil production; 
plow, box, and canning factories. 
Longview, Wash., city in s.w. at con- 
fluence of Cowlitz and Columbia 
rivers, in farming district; pop. 
12,385; lumber, paper, creamery 
products, paint and varnish. 
Longworth, Nicholas (1783-1863), 
American business man and horti- 
culturist 

grape culture in Ohio 0-213 
Longworth, Nicholas (1869-1931), 
American politician, grandson of 
above, born Cincinnati, Ohio ; Ohio 
Republican congressman 1903-13, 
1916-31; Speaker of House, 1925- 
31 ; married Alice Roosevelt 1906. 
Loniceta ( Ifl-iiis'dr-d) , the honey- 
suckle genus of plants H-332 
Loofu, or liiffa, sponge S-262 
Lookout, Cape, in North Carolina, on 
island 70 mi. s.w. of Cape Hattoras 
N-166 

Lookout Mountain, near Denver, Colo. 
Buffalo Bill’s tomb B-262 
Lookout Mountain, ridge in n.w. Ga. 
extending into Tennessee and Ala- 
bama C-167 

battle In Civil War C-167 
cable railway, picture ,0-168 
Loom C-S78-9 

carpet weaving, picture P-llS ' 
development S-2B9: Cartwright 0-90; 

Industrial Revolution I-74o, d 
first power loom in America M-84 
Guatetnalan, picture G-181b 
Jacquard S-269, pioturea S-149 : car- 
pets R-174; imitation tapestry 
T-IO; knitting K-S3; lace .L-47, 
pictures L-BO-1 
Navajo, picture A-2B4 
oriental rugs R-171, picture R-173 
primitive, picture 'T-el 
silk, pioturea S-lid 
tapestry T-10 
wool, picture W-144 
Looming, a form of mirage M-199 
Loon, a diving water-bird , L-196 ; 
"Loop,” in Chicago 0-187 
Loop antennae, in radio R-23 
Looper, or eonkorworm C-72 
Loos Xlos), small Village In n. Prance, 
1 ml. n.w. of Lens; scene of, British 
offensive 1915 ; town captured taut 
British lost about 70.000 men. 
Loosestrife, leafy-stemmed perennial 
herbs : embraolrig the genus Lpsi- 
mooMo of the primrose family ; 
common loosestrife is h. vulgaris, a 
tall coarse plant with large yellow 
flowers in terminal leafy panicles; 
L. Hwmmulorta (creeping Charlie, 
moneywort, or creeping jenny) is a 
trailing plant with large yellow 
flowers often used in rock gardens. 
Lopsestrile family, or Lythraccoe 
(Utli-rd'se-e), a family of plants, 
shrubs, and trees, native chiefly to 
tropical America, Including swamp 
loosestrife, loosestrife, henna, 
orape-myttie,: cigar-flower, purple 
loosestrife, and blue waxweed. . , 


tt=Frencli u, German ii ; iem, i?o ; fiiln, *7ien ; A=Prenoh nasal (JeaA) ! gft~Prenoh ) (s in azure) ; kisGerman guttural ch 


LOP-EARED RABBIT 


Fact-Index 


LOTHIAN, PHILIP 


Lop-eared raPbit, H-223 
Lope do Vega. See ill Index "Vega 
Carpio 

L6po2! (Zo'pas), Carlos Antonio (1700- 
1863), dictator of Paraguay P-66 
L5poz, Pranclaco Solano (1826-70), 
dictator of Paraguay P-66 
LSpes! Contreras (fcdn-trd^rds), 
Hlearar (born 1888), president of 
Venezuela 1908- V.277 

L6per do Legaspi, Miguel (l62_4-73), 
Spanish soldier, conqueror of Phil- 
ippines and founder of Manila 
P-169 

L6pez do VUlaloboB (vel-ycl-Wboa). 
Buy (1600-44), Spanish navigator 
expedition to Philippines P-169 
Lop Nor, or Lob Nor, shallow lake 
In Gobi Desert A-328, map C-211 
Lonuat (Zd'fctudC), a small evergreen 
tree or shrub (.Hriobotrya japonioa) 
of the rose family and its fruit: 
P-312 

Lorain', Ohio, port and industrial city 
on Lake Erie. 26 mi. w. of Cleve- 
land; pop. 44,126: ships steel prod- 
ucts, coalf lumber, iron ore, farm 
products ; makes seamless steel, 
ships; map 0-210 

Loras College ol Dubuaue, at Dubuque, 
Iowa; Roman Catholic institution 
for men, founded 1839; formerly 
Columbia College; arts and sciences. 
Lorca (Zdr'fcd), ancient city in s.e. 
Spain on river Sangonera; pop. 
61,000; trade center; scene of many 
battles between Christiana and 
Moors: map S-228 

Lord, a British title borne by bishops, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, and 
barons; also borne as courtesy 
title by eldest sons of dukes, mar- 
quises, and earls, and younger 
so'ns of dukes and marquises ; title 
of office borne by lord chancellor 
and others. 

Lord Dunmore's War, expedition by 
American colonists against Indian 
coalition formed to check expansion 
of Virginia into what is now Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia S-8B 
Lord Mayor, title given to mayors of 
cities of York, Dublin, and London; 
power of Lord Mayor of London ex- 
tends only over ancient inner city; 
chosen annually from aldermen ; in- 
augurated November 9, Lord May- 
or’s Day, in medieval splendor; 

, chief duty to sustain hospitality of 
city 

residence of L-186 
Lord Mayor's Day, England H-323 
Lord Protector, Gromwell’s title as 
head of the Commonwealth C-401 
Lords, House of, upper house of Brit- 
ish Parliament P-77-9 
Home Rule Bill crisis G-98 
, Judicial Committee of C-38B 
Reform Bill crisis R-177: 
veto power limited L-174 
Lord's Day S-1 

Lord’s Supper, or Holy Eucharist, 
in Christian church,: a sacrament in 
which bread and wine :are taken in 
: commemoration of Christ’s I^ast 

Supper. , , 

Lorelei (Zo're-K); fabled Rhine siren; 
legend pi'obably from an echoing 
rock of that name in the Rhine 
poem by Heine H-270-1 
Loront!!, Hendrllc Antoon (185 3-1028 ) , 
Dutch physicist; sought consistent 
. theory for magnetism, electricity, 
and light; explained the Zeeman 
effect, and with Zeeman won the 
Nobel prize in physios for 1902. , 
Loronz (ZoYewts), Adolf (horn 1864), 
Austrian orthopedic surgeon ; de- 
" vised bloodless operation (forcible 


manipulation) for congenital dis- 
location of hip Joint; also operation 
for clubfoot. 

Lorenzettl Oo-ren-tset’tl), Ambroglo 
(active 1319-48), and Pietro (ac- 
tive 1305-48), two Sienese painters, 
brothers; noted chiefly for religious 
frescoes; Ambroglo was niost 
gifted, and in vigorous, colorful, 
and naturalistic works showed in- 
fluence of G-Iotto ; he painted a 
series of allegories representing 
good and bad government. 

Lorenzo, Saint. See in Iiideai Lawrence 
Loronzo do’ Medici (l6-rent’s6 dd md'- 
de-ohe) (1449-92), “the Magnifi- 
cent’’ M-107, P-108 
Leonardo da Vinci V-300 
Michelangelo M-146 
monument to Giotto G-90 
Lorenzo de' Medici (1493-1519), duke 
of Urhino, grandson of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent 

statue by Michelangelo F-107, pic- 
ture M-107 

tomb adorned by Michelangelo, pic- 
ture M-147 

Loretto Heights College, at Loretto, 
Colo.; Roman Catholic institution 
for women, founded 1890; arts and 
sciences. 

Lorgnette (Idm-peP) S-240 
Lorioata (lor-i-ka'td), order of rep- 
tiles, also called Crocodilia, com- 
prising the crocodiles, the alligators, 
and the gavials. Also suborder of 
edentates comprising the armadillos 
crocodiles C-399 

Lorient (Zd-re-dft’), Prance, fortified 
naval port In n.w. on Scorff River 
at confluence with Blavet; pop. 
45,000'; large shipyards, arsenal; 
fisheries. 

Lorlmor, George Horace (1868—1987), 
American editor, horn Louisville, 
Ky. ; editor-ln-ohief of Saturday 
Eveninp Postj 1809-1936, and 
is given chief credit for its unusual 
success; wrote popular books on 
success (‘Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son’; ‘Old Gorgon 
Graham'). 

Lortng, Eugene,, ballet dancer and 
choreographer, born Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; real name LeRoy Kerpestein ; 
danced with Fokine’s ballet (1934) 
and later Joined the Ballet Caravan, 
of New York City; chief choreog- 
raphies are 'Yankee Clipper’, 
‘Billy the Kid’, and ‘The Great 
American Goof’. 

Loris, a species of short-tailed lemur. 
’Lor'na Dodne* (<Zff»), novel by R. D. 
Blackmore which made the Exmoor 
country famoiis; the heroine Is an 
heiress kidnaped by outlaws and 
brought up in their wilderness 
fortress, 

Lome (Zdrn), Mariiuts of. See in In- 
dex Argyll, Duke of 
Lome, Pirth of, inlet of Atlantic, w. 
coast of Scotland; terminus of 
Caledonian Canal: map B-270a 
Caledonian canal S-44 
Lorrain (Zd-rd})'), Claude (1600—82), 
French landscape painter; real 
name Claude Gelde: R-21 
Lorraine (Id-ran'), district of n.e. 
Prance (also called Lotharlngla and 
Lothringen) A-136-7. See : also in 
Index Alsace-Lorraine 
Charles the Bold Invades C-1B3 
extent in 843 G-71 
Lory, any of a large group of parrots, 
chief genera DomideUa, Loriua, 
Triohoaloasua, Chalaopaitta, and 
Bosf distinguished from other par- 
rots by its hrushllke tongue with 
which it . extracts nectar from 
flowers ; found chiefly in Australia 
and New Guinea. 


Los Angeles (Zds an'ge-les), Calif., 
largest city on Pacific coast; pop. 
1,504,277; L-196-0, maps C-26, 28 
government L-199 
harbor L-198, 191 
history L-199 
industries L-196, 198 
moving pictures L-198 
rapid growth L-196 
water supply, aqueducts A-236, C-28, 
map C-26 

'Los Angeles’, a dirigible B-26, picture 
B-28 

Lessing, Benson ,Tohn (1813—91), 
American historical writer; born 
Beekman, N. T, : was newspaper 
editor, wood engraver, illustrator 
('Pictorial Field-Book of the Revo- 
lution’, pioneer historical work; 
'Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 
1812’; ‘Pictorial History of the 
Civil War’).. 

“Lost Battalion, The,” 554 men in 1st 
World War from the 77th (New 
York) Division, who were not lost, 
but cut off during advance and sur- 
rounded by enemy Oot. 2-7, 1918, 
during battle of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne; under command of Major 
Charles W. Whittlesey, troops re- 
fused to surrender In spite of re- 
peated enemy attacks, lack of food, 
extreme cold, and mistakenly 
placed barrage attack from own 
army; when rescued only 194 men 
came out 

Argonne battle A-282 
pigeon takes message P-216 
“Lost Colony of Virginia,” English 
colony in what is now North Caro- 
lina which disappeared In 1691 ; the 
“Croatan Indians” in North Caro- 
lina claim to be descendants of an 
Indian tribe whom these colonists 
Joined and with whom they inter- 
married; thus an explanation is 
given for the mixed blood and oc- 
casional English names of the 
Croatans; N-169 
"Lost Dauphin” L-203 
Lost tribes of Israel J-216 
Lot, Abraham’s nephew A-4 
Lota (Zo’td), Chile, mining town and 
seaport about 20 ml. s. of Conoep- 
oifin; pop. 26,000; ooal-mining and 
coal-shipping; map C-206 
Loterle d’ Angletcrre (.Idt-re'dan-fflii- 
tSr'), famous diamond, picture D-83 
Lothair’ I (795—866), Holy Roman 
emperor, grandson of Charlemagne ; 
became Joint ruler , 817 when Louis 
I, his father, divided the Empire 
among his sons; after years of 
strife with his brothers received 
Italy and imperial title together 
with lands along Rhine and Rhone 
rivers (Partition of Verdun, 848) 
Jewelry picture G-27 
Lothair II, sometimes called Lothair 
III (1070'?-1137), emperor 1138-37; 
created duke, of Saxony 1106, and, 
elected German king 1125; a strong, 
capable ruler, whose reign was re- 
garded as a gplderi age for Ger- 
many. , ■ 

Lothair II ' (825--869), king of Lor- 
raine, son of Lothair I; received 
as his kingdom district w. of Rhine 
between North Sea and Jura Mts., 
called after him Lotharlngla or 
Lorraine (German Lothringen). 
Lotharln'gla. See in Index Lorraine 
Lothario {Id-tha'ri-B) , in Rowe’s 
tragedy ‘The Pair Penitent’, hand-- 
some, perfidious libertine, the pro- 
verbial “gallant, gay Lothario.” 
Lothian, Philip Henry Kerr, 11th 
Marquis of (1882-1940), British 
statesman; member of Liberal 
party; secretary to prime minister 
Lloyd George 1916-22; imder- 
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LOTHRINGEN 


secretary of state for India 1931- 
32; ambassador to U.S. 1939-40; 
advocated closer Anglo-American 
ooSperatlon In 2d World War. 
liothrlngen. See in Index Lorraine 
Loti (,16-te'), Plcrro, pen name of 
Louis Marie Julien Viaud (1860- 
1923), French naval officer and 
novelist; exquisite stylist; master 
of description ; his colorful and 
romantic novels deal largely -with 
people and experiences In foreign 
lands he visited, particularly the 
East ('The Marriage of Loti’; 
‘Madame ChrysanthOme’ ; ‘Disen- 
chanted’ ; ‘The Iceland Fisher- 
man’) : P-198 

Lottery, gambling scheme in which a 
sura of money is paid for the chance 
of drawing a prize of greater value 
than the amount invested; now 
illegal in the United States. 

Lo'tiis L-199 
Lotus eaters L-199 
Odysseus’ men 0-201 
Lotzu (iof'sit), Budolf Hermann 
(1817-81), German ' philosopher; 
assumed that the orderly function- 
ing of nature implied a motivating, 
ideal principle; contributed to de- 
velopment of physiological psychol- 
ogy. 

Lonbet (ip-bd‘), Emile (1838—1929), 
French statesman, 7th president of 
French Republic (1899-190G) ; re- 
mitted Dreyfus’ sentence. 

Loucks, Henry L. (1846—1928), Amer- 
ican farmer and politician, leader 
of agrarian movement; settled 1884 
on homestead in Deuel County, 
Dakota Territory; founder of 
Dakota Ruralist; president Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance 1892; 
leader of successful fight for initia- 
tive and referendum in South 
Dakota. 

Luiidness, of sound S-198 
Loud-speaking apparatus 
rnoflon pictures, pictures M-283 
radio R-24 

Lough OCk), Irish name for lake; 

same as Scottish loch, 

Louis, Saint. See in Index Louis IX 
Louis I, Holy Roman emperor. See in 
Index Louis I, the Pious, king of 
Prance 

Louis II (827-75), emperor (crowned 
850) and king of Italy (came to 
throne 889), son of Lothalr I; 
fought Saracens and restored order 
in Italy. 

Louis III, the Blind (880 7-928), em- 
peror (crowned 901) and king of 
the Lombards (chosen 900), grand- 
son of Louis II; his eyes were 
put out 006 by Berengar, rival king 
of the Lombards; thereafter lived 
in exile in Provence. 

Louis IV, the Bavarian (about 1287- 
1347), emperor (crowned 1328) and 
king of Germany (elected 1314) ; 
despite his being almost constantly 
, at war, first with his brother over 
Bavaria, then with the Pope over 
Germany, Louis increased the 
boundaries of his domains and fos- 
tered trade and learning. 

Louis (ig'e), kings of Bavaria. See 
in Index Ludwig 

Louis, the German (804-76), king of 
the East lU-anks; 3d son of Louis 
the Pious and grandson of Charle- 
magne; his share of Charlemagne’s 
empire after Partition of Verdun 
(843) formed nucleus of modern 
(Germany. 

Louis I, the Pious (778-840), king 
of Prance and Holy Roman em- 
peror, younge.st son of Charle- 
magne: L-200,C-146 
Louis VI, the Pat(107S-ll37), Prance 
L-200 


Fact-Index 


Louis VII (1120— 80), Prance L-200 
iris adopted as emblem 1-130 
Second Crusade C-404 
Louis VIII (1187-1226), Prance L-200 
Louis IX (1215-70), "Saint Louis," 
Prance ; festival August 24:L-200~1 
in Crusades G-406 

Louis X (1289—1318), Prance, son of 
Philip IV: ruled 1314-16. 

Louis XI (1428-83), Prance L-201 
Charles the Bold opposes C-163 
private postal system P-320 
Louis XII (1462-1516). France L-201 
furniture of period 1-99 
Louis XIII (1601-43), Prance L-201 
furniture of period I-lOl 
Richelieu R-106-6 
Thirty Years’ War T-80 
Louis XIV (1638-1715), France 
L-201-2 

Colbert aids C-298-9 
court etiquette E-310 
engraving of period E-295 
furniture of period I-lOl, picture 
1-99 

James II aided by J-183 
La Salle explores the Mississippi 
L-67 

literature of period P-198—7 
Man in the Iron Mask 1-147 
Marquise de Mainteiion M-41 
marriage V-274 

rivalry with English in fur trade 
F-226 

textile design T-67 

Versailles palace V-2a9 

wars L-201-2: Marlborough M-66; 

William III W-103 
Louis XV (1710-74), Prance L-202 
builds Petit 'Trianon V-289 
furniture of period 1-102 
textile design T-67 
Voltaire V-336 

Louis XVI (1764-93), Prance L-202-S. 
P-201, 202 

oails Estates-Qeneral E-305, P-201 
furniture of period 1-102, picture 
I-lOO 

Marie Antoinette M-64 
Mlrabeau M-197 
popularized potato P-324 
Robespierre demands death R-117 
textile design T-67, picture T-68 
Louis XVH (1786-95‘7), “the lost 
dauphin” L-203 

Louis XVIII (1766-1824), France 
L-203 

Talleyrand T-6 

Louis I (1838-89), king of Portugal; 
came to throne 1861; abolished 
slavery in Portuguese coloilies. 
Louis II (born 1870), Prince of 
Monaco, succeeded to throne of 
principality of Monaco, 1922. 
Louis, Joe (Joseph Louis Barrow) 
(born 1914), boxing champion, born 
Lexington. Ala. B-212 
Louis Napoleon N-11. See also in 
Index Napoleon III 
Louis Philippe (io-e' fe-lep’') (1778- 
1860), “Citizen-king” of Prance 
L-203 

Louisburg, shipping port and fishing 
village on Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia; pop. 971; important 
fortress during French ownership 
captured 1745 by American colonists 
K-22 

captured 1768 by British N-IBO; 

Wolf at W-129 
founded A-162 . 

Louise (1776-1810), queen of Fred- 
erick William III of Prussia; her 
beauty, goodness, and fortitude in 
misfortune made her a , German 
heroine; Napoleon’s rudenjess to 
her after his conquest of Prussia 
hardened resolve of her son Wil- 
liam I to humiliate Prance after 
the Pranco-Prussian War, ;64 years 
iater. 


LOUISVILLE, UNIVERSITY OF 


Louise, Lake, Alberta, Canada, pic- 
tures G-48, C-60 
BanfE National Park N-22/ 

‘Louise’, opera by Charpentier 
story 0-231 

Louisiade (Zo-e-se-ScD Arcliipolugo, 
group of islands^ off s.e. coast of 
New Guinea, belonging to Papua: 
map A-372a 

Louisiana (lo-e-se-an'd), a gulf state 
of the U. S. ; 48,523 sq. mi. ; pop. 
2,363,880; cap. Baton Rouge: 
L-204-8, maps L-20a, D-188e 
agriculture L-204-0 
bird, state B-122 

Chalmette Historical Park N-21 
cities L-207: list L-204. See also in 
Index names of cities 
commerce N-100-1 
county librarie.s L-108e 
education L-208, N-103 
fisheries L-206 

flags B'-91, color plate P-87 : Prenoli 
(1803) P-100, color plate P-90 
flower, state S-279 
forests, national andstate, fa!)ZeP-250 
harbors and ports N-lOO, H-215, pic- 
ture N-lOO 

historic memorials N-103 
history L-207-8, N-103 
La Salle claims A-146 
French colony A-162 
New Orleans founded N-IOS 
purchased by D. S. L-208-9 
battle of New Orleans J-178, W-10 
Civil War P-13 
laws, code of L-207 
levees M-204, N-101 
lumber and timber L-206, 207: cy- 
press C-420; mahogany, picture 
N-102 

manufactures L-207, N-101: sugar 
L-204 

minerals L-208: salt S-15, L'208; 

sulphur S-S2S 
muskrat raising P-228 
name, origin of, and nickname S-279 
natural features L-204 
products; ciiurt L-206; list L-204 
waterways L-207, N-lOO 
Loiiisinna College, Baptist institution 
at Pineville, La.; founded 1906; 
liberal arts. 

Louisiana paroquet, also parakeet 
P-82 

Louisiana Polytcclmlo Institute, at 
Ruston, La. : stats institution 
founded 1894; arts and solences, 
education, engineering, economies. 
Louisiana I’urohaso L-208-9, A-1S7-8, 
map U-242 

effect on New Spain S-224, N-IOS 
Lewis and Clark explore L-99-100 
Loaisiana Parohase Exposition, at St. 
Louis, from April 30 to December 
1, 1904; recorded admissloms were 
19,694,855; amusements on the 
"Pike” : 500 buildings, most of them 
architecturally very fine; floral 
clock with 50-ft. hands 
Forest Park site of S-10 
Louisiana .State Univorslty and Agri- 
ouitnral and Mcchanioal College, at 
Baton Rouge, La, ; , opened 1860; 
arts and sciences, law, agriculture, 
engineering, pure and applied sci- 
ences (including Audubon Sugar 
School), medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, commerce, library science, 
teachers college, graduate school 
Audubon, Sugar School L-204 
campanile, j»otMro L-20B 
Louis styles, names of various period 
furniture 1-101-2 

Louisville, Ky,, largest city of state 
on Ohio River ; pop. 319,077 ; L-209, 
map K-11 

Louisville, University of, at Louisville, 
Ky. ; founded by decree of the city 
council in 1837; liberal arts, medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, engineering, 
graduate school. 
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LOUNSBUEY, THOMAS 


Fact-Index 


LOWES, JOHN 


lounsbury, Thomas Baynesford 
(1838-1916), American scholar, 
born Ovid, N. T. ; professor EngHsb 
language and literature, Sheffleld 
Scientlflo School of Yale Univ., for 
more than 30 years; especially dls- 
tlnguishea for his studies in devel- 
opment of English language ( ‘His- 
tory of the English Language’ ; 
‘Studies in Chaucer’ ; 'The Text of 
Shakespeare'). 

Lourdes (?0r<2). Prance, city S3 mi, 
s.w. of Toulouse; pop, 12,000; place 
of pilgrimage for Eoman Catholic,s, 
who believe that the Virgin Mary 
appeared here In 1868 and that 
miraculous cui'as have since taken 
place at her shrine; famous grotto 
and spring; Church of the Bosary; 
pilgrims have numbered ’over half 
million in a single year; feast day 
of pur Lady of Lourdes, Feb. 11, 
Louronso Mnraues (lo-ren's6 miir'- 
Jces}, capital of Mozamblciue 
(Portuguese East Africa) ; pop- 46,- 
000: M-294, maps A-42a, E-139 
Lonao.a wingless blood-sucking Insect 
of the order Slphunaulata (also 
called Anoplura) ; eggs are called 
“nits”; name also applied to other 
Insects 
bird P-68 

body P-67-8, picture P-e9 
crab, picture P-e9 , 
eggs (head louse), picture E-193 
plant A-228. See also in Index 
Aphids 

Louvain (Io-uiJm') (Flemish Leuven), 
olty In cent. Belgium; pop. 41,000: 
L-209, map B-87 

Louvain, University of, at Louvain, 
Belgium, founded 1425; leading 
scientlflo institution of medieval 
Europe, having 6000 students in 
16th century; famous department 
of Boman Gatholio theology ; active 
In C 0 u n t 6 r-Be£ormation: .sup- 
pressed, during French Bevolution, 
but reestablished 1817 
library L-209, piottire B-90 
L’Ouvoi'tnre, Toussalnt. See in Index 
Toussalnt 

LciUvols XiSV-tod'), Fransols Miohel 
Lo Telller, Marquis de (1641-91), 
French statesman, Louis XIV’s 
great war minister and evil genius, 
who wasted prosperity of Prance 
and destroyed peace of Europe for 
military "glory.” 

Louvre Xlav'rUy, art museum in Paris 
E-S2a. ■: 

art treasiiros, pictures E-3 33: ’Di- 
ana,’ picture E-336; Goujon’s 
’ 'Fountain of the .Innocents’, pic- 
ture 8-69;: 'Mona Lisa' V-SOO; Hol- 
bein’s The Astronomer’, picture 
>1-318; Prud'hon’s portrait of the 
Empress J osephine J-228 ; tapestry, 
picture T-ll; Victory of Samo- 
thraoe Sr53, picture :S-d5 
exterior, picture B-3S3 
Hall of Augustus, picture E-330 
LouSs Xla-ea') TJerrc (1870-1926), 
French poet and novelist; founded 
at 19 a review ‘La. Congue' -, famous . 
for novel ‘Aphrodite’, /which was 
produced as an opera: also wrote 
/ . ‘Astarte’ ; ‘Psyche’ ; 'Les Chansons 
de Bllltls’: ‘Les Aventures du Boi 
/ Pausole’ : and other sensuously 
beautiful books. 

Love, god of, Cupid, or Eros C-413-14 
Love-bird P-82, color plate P-S3-4 
Love-ln-a-rolst, a flower. See in Index 
• 'Nigella" 

Lovejoy, Elijah rarisli (1802-37), 

. American abolitionist, born Albion, 
Maine; editor of an anti-slavery 
/ paper at Alton, Illinois; killed by 
" ‘ /mob : C-250 


Lovelace, In Blohardson's ‘Clarissa’, 
the hero- villain, a wealthy young 
libertine. 

Lovelace, IFrancls (1618?— 1675?), 
English governor of colonial New 
York 1668-1673 ; fostered trade but 
became extremely unpopular for his 
high taxes. 

Lovelace, Biehard (1818-58), English 
Cavalier poet, immortalized by two 
lyrics (‘To Lucasta, on Going to the 
Wars'; ‘To Althea from Prison’). 
Love-lles-hleedliig, a hardy annual 
garden herb (Amarantlms cau- 
datus) with pretty drooping 
clusters of dark purplish flowers; 
native to the tropics. 

Lovely fir. See in Index Silver fir 
Loveman, Bobert (1864—1923), Amer- 
ican poet, born Cleveland, Ohio; 
lived great deal of life In south; 
wrote simple poems of nature 
( ‘Songs from a Georgia Garden' ; 
‘On the Way to Wlllowdale’). 
‘Love of the Three Kings, The', opera 
by Montemezzi 
final scene, picture 0-233 
Mary Garden as Flora, picture 0-231 
story 0-229 

Lover, Samuel (1797—1868), Irish 
novelist and poet; tendency to cari- 
cature makes his pictures of Irish 
life not entirely truthful. ‘Handy 
Andy', a roaring farce dealing with 
an Irish servant lad’s drollery; 
'Bory O'More', With its brave, 
cheerful peasant hero, equally popu- 
lar as novel and play. 

‘Love's Labour Lost’, comedy by 
Shakespeare, written about 1S91, 
in which princess of Prance and her 
three ladies cause King Ferdinand 
of Navarre and his three friends to 
break vows; humoroUs complica- 
tions follow 

chronology and rank S-lOOe 
Lovett, Bohort Morse (born 1870), 
American educator and writer, born 
Boston, Mass.; professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Ghloago 1909-36 ; 
appointed general secretary of Vir- 
gin Islands 1939 ('A History of 
English Literature’, with W. V. 
Moody; ‘Blchard Gresham' and 
‘A Winged Victory', novels; ‘Edith 
Wharton’, criticism). 

Low, Juliette Gordon (1860-1927), 
founder of Girl Scout movement in 
the U. S., horn Savannah, Ga. ; 
married William Low, Englishman, 
and lived in England 
Girl Scouts G-9S ' 

Low, Seth (1850-1916), American 
merchant, educator, and adminis- 
trator, born Brooklyn ; mayor of 
Brooklyn 1882-86 (enforced first 
municipal civil-service rules; 
adopted in America) ; president 
Columbia tlnlvorsity 1890^801; 
mayor of Greater New York 1901- 
03. 

Low, Will Hicok (1858-1932), Amer- 
ican decorative painter, designer of 
stained glass, and illustrator, born 
Albany, N. Y, (Illustrations for 
Keats' 'Lamia' ; frieze in legisla- 
tive library. New York state oapi- 
tol). 

Low, in weather forecasting, regions 
of lowest atmospheric pressure 
W-60, map W-OOtt 
Low Archliielago. See in Index 
Tuamotu 

Low-boy, in furniture 1-105, A-109 
Low Oonntrles, English equivalent of 
‘‘Netherlands,” formerly applied to 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg. 
Lowden, Frank O, (1861-1948), Amer- 
ican lawyer .and political leader, 
born Sunrise Hlty, . Minn. ; from 


poor farm boy became suooesaful 
lawyer, notable Congressman; gov- 
ernor of Illinois 1917-21; actively 
engaged in farming and in promo- 
tion of coflperatiye marketing, and 
in solution of farm problems. 
Lowe, Sir Hudson (1760-1844), Eng- 
lish general, fought throughout 
Napoleonic wars, conspicuous in 
campaigns of 1818 and 1814; custo- 
dian of Napoleon on St. Helena. 
Loivell, Abbott Lawrence (1866-1943), 
American educator and political 
scientist, born Boston; president of 
Harvard 1909-33; restricted elec- 
tive system; developed social life 
among student.s through freshman 
dormitories (‘The Government of 
England' ; ‘Governments and Par- 
ties in Continental Europe’; 'Con- 
flicts of Principle'). 

Lowell, Amy (1874-1925), American 
poet and critic, born Brookline, 
Mass., sister of A. L. and Peroival 
Lowell ; leader of Iraagist move- 
ment in America; mastered tech- 
nique of free verse; awarded 
Pulitzer prize 1926 ('Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seeds', -‘Pictures of the 
Floating World', ‘What’s O’clock’, 
poems: ‘Tendencies in Modern 
American poetry', criticism ; ‘John 
Keats', biography) : A-182, picture 
A-181 

Lowell, Francis Cabot (1775-1817), 
Boston merchant, founder of U. S. 
cotton manufacturing industry ; 
born Newhuryport, Mass. 

Lowell, Ma.ss. named for L-210 
Lowell, , Tames Bussell (1819—91), 
American poet, essayist, and critic 
L-209-10, A-178 
abolitionist writings C-260 
‘Biglow Papers’ L-210! quoted C-260 
estimate of Holmes H-324; 
home at Elmwood, picture A-27Q 
quoted C-250, L-139 
Lowell, John (1743-1802), American 
jurist, said to have bean author of 
clause in Massachusetts state con- 
stitution declaring "all men are 
born free and equal" ; this , clause 
was Interpreted In 1783 by the 
Supreme Court of state to mean 
that slavery was abolished; father 
of Francis Cabot Lowell and grand- 
father of James Bussell Lowell. , 
Lowell, Peroival (1856-1916), Amer- 
ican astronomer,: born Bosten;- 
brother of Amy and A. L. Lowell; 
lived in Japan 1888-93 (‘The Gen-, 
esls of Planets') 

predicted presence of ninth planet 
A-360 : 

Lowell, Mass., one of greatest tex- 
tile manufacturing centers of XJ. S. ; 
at junction of Concord and. Merri- 
mack rivers; pop. 101,389; state 
teachers college: L-210, map M-82 
Lowell Observatory A-288 
Pluto discovered by P-233 
Lower Austria, a provinoo in former 
Austria, now Oatmark, Germany: 
7462 sq. mi.; cap. Vienna, 

Lower Calif nrnhi. See m ladea Cali- 
fornia, . Lower 

Lower Canada, name formerly given 
to province of Quebec Q-6> G-69-60 
Iiower ease IcttcrB T-173, A-1S6 
Lower Egypt, that part of Egypt north 
of 30° n. latitude B-198 
Lower .Piilutlnate. See in Index Palat- 
inate 

Lowes, ,fohn .Livingston (born 1867), 
American educator and author, horn 
Decatur, Ind.; professor of English 
literature Harvard University 1918- 
89; . noted for critical Works on 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Coleridge 
('The Boad to Xanadu’: 'Geoffrey 
Chaucer and the De-velopment of 
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His Genius’; 'Essays In Apprecia- 
tion’ j ‘Art of Geoffrey Chaucer’ ; 
‘Of Heading Books and other Es- 
says’). 

lowostott (los'tdft), England, sea- 
port and summer resoi’t of Suffolk, 
110 mi. n.e. of London; pop. 42,000; 
important fisheries; captured by 
Cromwell 1648; Dutch fleet de- 
feated by Duke of York 1665; map 
E-270a 

porcelain P-S34 
Low Germnii, dialect G-60 
Lowlands, of central Scotland S-44 
Lowland white fir. See in Indew Giant 
flr 

Lownsbery, Eloise (born 1888), 
writer, born Paw Paw, 111.; brings 
medieval history to life in her books 
. for boys and glrl.s; 'Boy Knight of 
Heims’, picture of Prance In the 
days of Joan of Arc; ‘Out of the 
Flame’, brilliant court life of 
Francis I. 

Low relief, basso-rilievo, or bas-relief 
S-52, pictures S-62, 63, 64 
Lowry Field, U. S. Army Air Corps 
technical school at Denver, Colo. ; 
established 1,987. 

Loyalist, or Tory, in American col- 
onies R.-88, P-291, picture R-86 
after Revolution R-92, C-59 
Loyalists, United Empire. See in In- 
dea: United Empire Loyalists 
Loyal Legion, Military Order of the, 
patriotic society founded 1865 at 
Philadelphia, Pa. on the day follow- 
ing Lincoln's assassination; organ- 
ized by U.S. Army and Navy 
officers ; membership limited to such 
officers and their direct male de- 
scendants; purpo.ses: fellowship 
among and welfare of U.S, .soldiers 
and sailors, care of widows and 
orphans of deceased members, 
Loyal Order of Moose. See In Index 
Moose, Loyal Order of 
Loyalty, to one's country. See in Index 
Patriotism 

Loyalty Islands, Pacific group in Mela- 
nesia, belonging to Prance, 60 ml. 
e. of New Caledonia; 800 sq. mi.; 
exports copra, rubber; map A-372a 
Loyola Qoi-6'IS,), Ignatius do (1491- 
1666), founder of Jesuit Order; 
festival July 31; L-210-11 
burial place R-143 
converts Francis Xavier X-197 
Counter-Reformation L-211, R-65, 67 
Loyola College, at Baltimore, Md. ; 
Roman Catholic (Jesuit) institu- 
tion for men, founded 1862; arts 
and sciences. 

Loyola University, at Chicago, 111. ; 
Roman Catholic (Jesuit) Institu- 
tion, founded 1876; arts, commerce, 
law, medicine, dentistry, sociology 
chapel, picture C-194 
Ijoyola Umversity ot Los, Angeles, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; Roman 
Catholic (Jesuit) institution for 
men, established 1929 ; arts and 
sciences, business, law. 

Loyson (Iiod-sdA'), : Charles (1827- 
1912)> Frehoh preaoheri balled 
‘■pSre Hyaclnthe” ; eloquent speaker 
but his unorthodox beliefs caused 
his excommunication frorn Roman 
Catholic church. 

Lozenn (l6-s)5'), Albert (1878-1924), 
Canadian poet and Journalist, born 
Montreal ; an Invalid from youth ; 
ranks' high among Canadian poets 
for sensitiveness and imagination. 
Lozier, Jean Baptiste Oiiarlos Bonvet 
de. See in Index Bonvat de Lozier, 
Jean Baptiste Charles 
Lubnng Islands; group on s.w. coast 
of Luzon, Philippine Islands; chief 
island Lubang ( 66 sq. ml, ) com- 
mands entrance to Manila Bay. 
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Luba'o, town of Luzon, P. Lj In rice 
and sugar district; pop. 29,000, 
Lubber line, in navigation C-326 
Lubber's knot, or granny knot K-34 
Lub'boek, Sir John. See in Index 
Avebury, John Lubbock 
Lubbock, Percy (born 1879), English 
writer: style Influenced by Proust 
and Henry James; best known for 
‘Earlham’, a book of reminiscences ; 
edited the letters of Henry James. 
Lubbook, Texas, city 110 mi, s, of 
Amarillo In rich agricultural and 
stock-raising section; pop. 31,863; 
cotton and Cotton products, packed 
meats, grain feeds; Texas ’Tech- 
nological College, 

Lilbeck (Ift'Befc), Germany, city on 
Trave River 12 ml. from Baltic Sea; 
one of Prussia’s Important sea- 
ports; pop. 121,000; many fine me- 
dieval buildings; diversified manu- 
facturers; B-234, map G-66 
head of Hanseatic League H-212 
Litbeok, Germany, former state, since 
1937 part of Prussia. 

Lubln, David (1849—1919), agricul- 
tural organizer, born Klodowa, 
Ru.s.sian Poland: brought to U. S. 
In 1865; founded dry-goods and 
mail-order business in California, 
1874; devoted last part of his life to 
agricultural problems. See in Index 
Agriculture, International Insti- 
tute of 

Lublin (iQ-blen'') , Poland, city 96 mi. 
s.e. of Warsaw; pop. 120,000, one- 
half Jews; flourished In 12th cen- 
tury; scene of Russian victory over 
Austrians in Ist World War: map 
E-326e 

Lu'brlcant, any oily or greasy sub- 
stance used to diminish friction 
L-211, P-149, 161 
bearings aid A-133 
castor oU C-96 
graphite 13-138 

Lubrication system of automobile 
A-404 

Luca della Kobbto. See in Index 
Robbia 

Lu'can (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus) 
(39-66 A.D.), Roman poet, author of 
‘Pharsalla’, epic on civil war be- 
tween Caesar and Porapey. 

Luca'nia, ancient name applied to 
modern department In s. Italy, for- 
merly known as Basilicata; cap. 
Potenza; area, 3850 sq. mi.; pop. 
646,000: 1-101, map 1-150 
Lucas, David (1802-81), English en- 
graver ; friend of Constable ; C-346 
Lucas, Edward Verrall (1808—1988), 
English essayist, novelist, and biog- 
rapher ; “the modern Charles 
Lamb”; widely popular for his 
genial humor and broad sympa- 
thies (‘The Open Road’; ‘Life of 
Charles Lamb’ ; ‘London Laven- 
der' ) . 

Lucas, Frederic A. (1862—1929), 
American scientist, born Plymouth, 
Mass. ; after serving as curator In 
several mu.seums, became director 
American Museum Natural His- 
tory, New York, 1911-23 (‘Animals 
of the Past’: ‘Animals before Man 
In America’ ) . 

Lucas, John Seymour (1849-1923), 
English historical and portrait 
painter 

painting, picture, W-102 
Lucas Von Leyden (Lucas Jacobsz) 
(1494?^1683), Dutch painter and 
engraver, friend qf Diirer. : 

Lucca (lult'kii), old and picturesque 
city in n. Italy, 12 mi, n.'e. of Pisa; 
pop. (commune) 81,000; many an- 
tiquities; lai'ge tra.de; mop 1-168 
textile Industry T-64 . 


LUCY, SAINT 


Luce, .Clare Boothe. See in Index 
Boothe, Clare 

Lucer.ne ( lu-sSrn' ) , also Luzern, Swit- 
zerland, capital of canton of Lu- 
cerne at n. w. end of Lake Lucerne ; 
pop. 47,000; favorite tourist resort: 
map S-361 

‘Lion ot Lucerne’ T-86, picture T-86 
Lucerne, Lake of (Vierwaldstfitter- 
see), famous and beautiful moun- 
tain-rimmed lake in central Swit- 
zerland; 24 ml. long: map S-361 
Lueorno, or alfalfa A-116-B. See also 
in Index Alfalfa 

Lncta, Santa (sdn'td Ig-ohe'd) See 
in Index Lucy, Saint 
‘Lucia di Lammormoor* (Ig-oTie’d de 
Id-mdr-mgr'), opera by Gaetano 
Donizetti 
story 0-231 

Luciim Ou'shdn) (1207-180? A.D.), 
Greek satirist and humorist G-174 
Lucifer (M'si-fBr), name of Venus 
as morning .star; applied by Isaiah 
to king of Babylon (“How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning!”), and, through 
misunderstanding of this passage 
by later writers, to Satan. 
Lu'ciferase, an enzyme manufactured 
in the cells of certain animals, the 
function of which Is to control that 
slow process of oxidation known as 
blo-lumlnesoenoe or luminescence: 
P-176 

Luclf'erln, a chemical substance oc- 
curring In luminescent animals, 
which, when acted upon by the 
enzyme luciferase, produces light; 
P-176 

firefly P-BO 

LnclTlus Gains (1807-103 B.C.), Ro- 
man satirist L-a8 
Luclte, a synthetic plastic P-246, 
Luekhardt, Arno Benedict (born 

1885) , physiologist, born Chicago, 
111. ; professor of physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago after 1928; with 
J. Bailey Carter discovered value of 
ethylene gas as an anesthetic. 

Lneknor, FoHx von. Count (born 

1886) , naval officer and adventurer, 
born Dresden, Germany; became 
sailor at age of 18 ; gained title of 
“Sea Devil” by daring exploits in 
1st World War; lived in U. S. for 
several years; returned to, German 
naval service 1940 (hero of ‘The Sea 
Devil’, by Lowell Thomas), 

Lnck'now, British India, manufactur- 
ing and rail center, chief city of 
United Provinces in n. cent. India; 
pop. 275,000; famous for heroic 
defense in Indian Mutiny: L-211,: 
maps ISO, A-3320 
brass work, pioture G-S61 
•Lucky Hans’. a German folk-tale, 
retold by Grimm. 

Luoretla (lU-krd'shi-d) , Roman ma- 
tron whose Buiolde because of out- 
rage inflioted by Sextus, son of 
King Tarquin the Proud, provoked 
expulsion of the Tarquins. , 

Lucrotia Borgia (1480-1619 ) , DuChess 
of Ferrara B-196 

LucrctluB (Iv-krd'sM-iis) (Titus, Lu- 
cretius ebrus) (967-65 b.q.), ; Ro- 
man poet-philosopher L-e9 
contributions to physios P-196 
Luciillus (Ift-iSMTMS), Lnolns Liciulus 
(110 7-66 7 B.C. ) , Irhmensely wealthy 
Roman noble, Conqueror of Mithri- 
, dates ; “Luoullah luxury" , has be- 
come proverbial. ; 'V 
Lucy, Saint (Italian, Santa Lnoln) 
(2837-304?), noblewoman of S!yra-' 
cuse, Sicily; two attempts at tor- 
turing her having failed, she was 
finally killed by sword; ^ festival 
December 13. 
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Lucy, SIR THOMAS 

l4n<!y, Sir Thomas (1582-1600), Eng- 
lish sq.uire, justice of peace, said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare S^flS 
Xnd, legendary king of Britain 
L-184-6 

Xud'dites, bands of worlctnen organ- 
ized In England to smash machin- 
ery 1812-18 in protest against dis- 
placement of hand labor. 
Lu'dendorff, Erich von (1865-1837), 
German general rj-212 
attempt at military dictatorship 
G-76 

Li6ge W-lSi 
offensive of 1913 W-162 
Liiderltz (.lii'du-rSts) , seaport in 
Southwest Africa on Angra Pe- 
quena Bay; founded by German 
merchant, Liiderltz, in 1882; pop. 
about 6200; diamond mines; rail- 
road terminus: mop A-42ra 
tudTngton, Mich., commercial city 
and resort on Lake Michigan and 
Marquette River 75 ml, n, w. . of 
Grand Hapid.s; pop. 8701; salt, 
watch cases and jewelry, game 
boards, furniture, house and kitch- 
en utensils; airport: map M-153 
oar ferries M-156 

Ijud'low, England, old town in s. 
Shropshire; ruined castle, once 
stronghold against "Welsh. 

Tjudovico il More (Io-d3-pe'fcd eZ m6*~ 
rS), duke of Milan (1479-1500), 
patron of Leonardo da "Vinci "V-300 
tudwlg diit'vix) I (1786-1868), king 
of Bavaria, muniflcenl patron of 
art; forced to abdicate by revolu- 
tion In 1848 

beautifies Munich M-301 
ludwlg 11 (1846-86), Bavaria, grand- 
son of Ludwig I; patron of Richard 
Wagner; became insane and com- 
mitted suicide. 

Ludwig III (1846-1921), Bavaria; 
cousin of Ludwig II; succeeded 
1918, abdicated, 1918. 

Ludwig, Emil (born 1881), German- 
Jewish author, born Breslau; lived 
early life in Switzerland; became 
"(I. S. citizen 1941; in his youth 
wrote plays, sketches, and novels 
but found greatest success In his 
'‘humanized" historical biographies, 
including those of Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, Goethe, Lincoln; ‘Gifts of 
Life’, autobiography. 

Ludwig, Otto (1813-85 ) , Gorman 
dramatist and novelist, one of lead- 
ing German writers of fiction in 
middle 19th century (‘The Heredi- 
tary Forester’, pro.se _tragedy : ‘Be- 
tween Heaven and Earth’, novel; 
‘The Maccabees’, poetic tragedy). 
Ludwlgshiifoii (h,it'viKa-hii-fen), chief 
city of Rhine Palatinate, Bavaria, 
on Rhine oppo-site Mannheim: 
world’s largest chemical works and 
other manufactures ; large trade In 
coal, timber,. Iron; pop. 102,000. 
LuPbory, Baoul (1884-1918), Ameri- 
can aviator, leading American “ace" 
in 1st World War. 

Liiffa, or loofa, sponge S-282 , 

Luffing, in: sailing B-166 ■ 

Luftwaffe ilii,tt'vd-fuy, German air 
force. Including antiaircraft units. 
Word means "air weapon.” 

Lugano CZfi-.f7("Z'«.6), Lake of, deep 
narrow lake enclosed by mountains,, 
partly , in Switzerland, partly in n. 
Rtaly, between lakes Maggiore and 
Como; 20 ml. long; picture "X-171 
Lnghait. See in Index Lobworm 
Lugh (Z^) the Long-Handed, Irish 
sun-god 1-132 

Lug polo, :oamp cooking device C-47o 
Liiliil (Zfl-e'Me). Bernardino (1476?- 
; 1582?), Italian artist; most noted 
as a fresco painter; excelled at de- 
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plcting sacred and mythological 
subjects. 

Lnjenda River, Mozambique, Africa, 
map E-139 

Luke, Saint, one ot apostolic as.sist- 
ants, traditional author of the 
Third Gospel and of the Acts; fes- 
tival October 18; A-229 
Luke, Gospel of Saint, Third Gospel 
and .3d book of New Testament 
A-229 

Lukeman, Henry Angiistus (1871- 
1935), American sculptor, born 
Richmond. Va. ; successor to Gutzon 
Borglum In charge of Confederate 
memorial. Stone Mountain, Ga. ; 
portrait busts, statues, monuments 
(portrait statue of William Mc- 
Kinley ; equestrian statue of Kit Car- 
son ; ‘Manu the Law Giver of India’. ) 
Luks, George Beniamin (1867—1933), 
American painter, born Williams- 
port, Pa.; war correspondent and 
illustrator In Spanlsh-American 
War. His paintings of poorer 
classes, street scenes, portraits, and 
his remarkable interpretations of 
childhood show free, virile, and 
spontaneous technique (‘The Spiel- 
ers' ; ‘Blue Devils Marching up 
Fifth Avenue’; ‘Old Clothes Man’). 
Luktehum, a depressed basin in n.w. 
China, nearly 400 ft. below sea 
level. 

Ltilea (Zp-Ze-d'), Sweden, seaport on 
Gulf of Bothnia; po)}. 11,000; ship- 
building ; lumber and iron : map 
N-173 

Ice-bound in winter S-3S7 
Lnlc itg'lS) Blvcr, In n. Sweden; 200 
mi. to Gulf of Bothnia: map N-173 
LuIIl (ZflZ’Zd), Oiovaiml Battista 
(French, jean Baptiste Lully) 
(1639-87), celebrated composer, 
born Italy, called ‘‘father of French 
opera": taken to Paris as boy, 
worked as servant; rose to posi- 
tion of court musician to Lmfis 
XI"V; introduced lively ballets; 
dominated French opera for almost 
a century: 0-228 

Lully, Raymond (Raimon Lull, or 
Raymundus Lullius) (12.36-1315), 
Catalan (Spain) scientist and mis- 
sionary; authority on Arabic; 
founder of western orientalism 
forerunner of modern chemists 
0-178 

Lumarith, a synthetic plastic P-248 
Lumbar vertebra, vertebra in the 
region of the loins S-166 
Lumber and timber L-212— 19. See 
also Forests and forestry; Lumber- 
ing; Wood; also names of trees 
commercial varieties L-218 
creosote treatment C-394 
grading L-21S, picture L-217 
hardwood P-164-6, pictures T-132-36 : 

greatest center in U. S. M-H4 
pine most useful to man P-219-21 
plywood P-264 
producing region.^ 

Canada C-66, pictures C-63-4: Brit- 
ish Columbia B-240J New Bfuns- 
wlok N-Slj Ontario 0-227; Que- 
bec Q-3 
Finland P-44 
Germany G-67-8 
Norway N-178, 174 
Philippine Islands P-169 
Russia R-180 
Sweden S-338 

United States 11-194, 186, P-166: 
Alabama A-98-9Sbv Arkansas 
A-296, picture A-297; California 
C-26, 29, S-80; Delaware D-40of 
Florida F-112; Georgia G-66; 
Idaho 1-9; Louisiana L-20 8, 207, 
picture L-206; Maine M-38; 
Michigan M-162, 163-4, pictures 
M-161,154ttf Montana M-244ipio- 
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ture M-246 ; national forests 
F-164, 166, tahle F-260; New 
Hampshire N-86, picture N-88, 
chart N-86: New Mexico N-98; 
North Carolina N-157; Oregon 
0-246, picture 0-246; Pennsylva- 
nia P-114; Tennessee T-46, M-114, 
picture T-i7; Texas T-64, picture 
T-55; "Virginia V-306; Washing- 
ton W-29, picture W-31; "West 
Virginia W-77; Wiscon.sin W-124 
quarter-sawed flooring B-267 
reforestation and reserves 
United States; Arkansas A-295; 
California S-SO; Michigan M-162, 
153; Minnesota M-194: New 
Mexico N-98 ; Pennsylvania 
P-114; Vermont V-287; Wis- 
consin W-124 

seasoning or drying L-218, pictures 
L-217 

substitutes P-246c 

United States annual cut U-194 

veneer V-274 

Lumbering L-212-19. Bee also Lumber 
Bunyan, Paul, stories B-276, 
S-303J:-Z, Pj P-13B-6 
derrick for lifting logs, pictures 
L-214, 216, T-66 

felling trees L-213, 218, pictures 
L-214, A-374a, 0-246, V-286 
hauling logs L-218, pictures C-133li, 
N-88, L-213, 214; trains, pictures 
C-64, M-246 

"high rigger’s” work L-218 
loading logs for shipment L-218, pio- 
tures L-213, 214, S-216 
logging camp to sawmill L-213, 2i8, 
pictures L-213-17 

logs plied for sawmill, picture T-47 
rafts or "booms” L-218 
riding logs, picture C-64 
sawmill L-218, pictures L-216, 217, 
A-297; first in U, S. W-49; port- 
able, picture M-40 
Lumberjack, a lumberman 
Paul Bunyan tales B-276, F-136-6, 
S-S03fc-Z 

work of L-212-18. Sec also in Index 
Lumbering 

Lu'mon, unit of light , Intensity L-12B 
Lumiere (.lii-mS-ydr'') , Auguste Mario 
Louis Nicolas (born 1862), French 
chemist and Industrialist ; brother 
of Louis Jean, whom he helped in 
the development of the oinSmato- 
graphe (see below) ; research on 
vitamins. 

Lumifire, Louis Jean (born 1864), 
French chemist , and industrialist; 
in 1895 invented cinSmatographe, 
the first motion picture projector 
using intermittent movement of 
film; pioneer (1907) in natural 
color photography. 

Lu'mlnal, a narcotic drug N-12 
Lumtnes'cence, or bio-lumlnescenoe, 
the emission of light by living 
organisms as the result of the slow 
oxidation of certain substances 
manufactured by them : P-176 
Lumlnll'erous ether L-128, R-13, C-266 
Lu'mlnous paint P-32 
Lummis, Charles Elotoher (1869- 
1928), American explorer and 
- writSr, born Lynn, Mass, ; spent 
latter half of life in Southwest and 
became an authority on history and 
archeology of that region ; learned 
language and customs of Indians 
and did much to Improve their con- 
ditions (‘The Land of Pooq Tlempo'; 
‘The Man Who Married the Moon, 
and Other, Pueblo Indian Folk- 
Stories’; ‘Mesa, Cafion and Pueblo' ) . 
Lumpkin, Tony, oharaoter in Gold- 
smith’s comedy ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer’, a coarse, ignorant ooUntry 
youth, fond of praotieal joking. 
Lumpsucker, a raail-eheeked' fish of 
the spiny-finned group, piotwre, F-71 
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I/u'iia, In noraan mythology, the god- 
dess ol the moon and of months, 
Lunacharsky (iQ-na-ohiir'slce) , Ana- 
toly Vnsilievieh (1876-1984), Rus- 
sian politician and author; of 
wealthy parents, became revolution- 
ary in 1892; as people’s oommis.sar 
for education in soviet government 
prevented destruction of books, 
works of art after revolution; pro- 
moted instruction of people. 

Luna moth B-284, color plate 
B-286a-6 

Lunar caustic, or silver nitrate, a 
cauterizing antiseptic S-152 
antidote for F-64 
used for mirrors M-199 
Lunaria (lu-nd'H-d) , a genus of 
plants of mustard family, native to 
Eurasia, and one of common flowers 
of old-time gardens. Heart-shaped 
leaves; tiny, scented' purple or 
white flowers; seed pod 2 in. long, 
transparent; used as everlasting. 
Also called moonwort, honesty, 
satin flower, and silver dollar. 
Ininur month, or synotlic month M-249 
Lun’dy, Benjamin (1789—1839), an 
American philanthropist, prominent 
in anti-slavery movement, born 
Hardwick, N. J. ; published anti- 
slavery magazine and ieotured 
against slavery in many states. 
Lundy’s Lane, battle of, engagement 
in War of 1812, between Briti-sh 
and American forces near Niagara 
Palls on Canadian side W-10 
Liincbuvg (lu'ne-bitrK) , district of e. 
Hanover, Prussia; contains Lilne- 
burger Heide (Liineburg Heath), 
about S5 mi. long. 

Liineburg, Germany, town of Hanover 
22 mi. s.e. of Hamburg; pop. 29,000; 
was prominent member of Hanse- 
atic League; cement works, sait 
spring. 

Lunfivllle (lit-nd-udl'), town of n.e. 
Prance 18 ml. s.e. of Nancy; pop. 
24,000; treaty between Prance and 
Austria (1801). 

Lung, artlflclal, for submarine work, 
plotw'e S-314 

Lung-fUh, or mudfish, a flsh with both 
gills and lungs M-295-7, pictures 
M-296, 297, P-68 

Lungs, organs of respiration In air- 
breathing animals 
artificial, Lindbergh’s invention L-147 
human L-219, R-79-80 
land crab C-388 
lung-fish P-70 
snail S-168 
spider, picture S-255 
Lungwort, Virginia cowslip, or blue- 
bell, a perennial plant (Xertensia 
virffinica) of the borage family with 
large pale-green leaves, and loose 
clusters of purplish-blue trumpet- 
shaped fiowers; often cultivated in 
gardens; an extract derived from 
the leaves was used by old herb- 
alists in treating lung diseases. 

Lunt, Alfred (born 1893), American 
actor, born Milwaukee, Wls. ; 
starred with wife, Lynn Pontanne, 
in Theatre Guild productions and in 
moving piotui-es (‘Elizabeth the 
Queen': 'Reunion In Vienna’; ‘The 
Guardsman’). 

Luperca'lia, Roman spring festival In 
honor of ancient god Lupercus, pro- 
tector of flocks against wolves, 
sometimes Identified with Paunus 
St. Valentine’s Day, origin S-11 
Lupcscu, Elena (Magda) (born 1904), 
Jewish-Rumanian woman, former 
stenographer, whose influence over 
King Carol II played important part 
in recent history of Rumania; fled, 
with him Into exile 1840. 


Fact-Index 

Lu'plnes, various plants of the bean 
family, with white, yellow, or blue 
flowers on a oentrah spike; contain 
poison 

how to plant G-IO 

Lupu’lin, an alkaloid, the active prin- 
ciple of hops H-3S8 
Imque ilQ’ka), Hernando de, partner 
of Pizarro P-228 

Luray' Cavern, large limestone cave in 
Page County, Va,, celebrated for 
stalactites, picture C-117 
Lurcat Our-aA'), Andre (born 1894), 
French modern architect; works 
both utilitarian and esthetic; vig- 
orous style, well-balanced propor- 
tions. 

Lurs (Igrs), nomadic people of 
Persia, probably of Aryan origin 
P-130. 131 

Lusaka Og-ad'kd') , capital of North- 
ern Rhodesia; pop. about 6000 ; map 
A-42o 

‘Lu'shid’, epic by Camoens P-314 
Lusitania (lu-si-td'ui-d), ancient 
Roman province comprising most of 
modern Portugal and s.w. Spain. 
■Lnsitania’, British ocean liner, tor- 
pedoed and sunk by Germans 
May 7, 1916 W-169, 168, W-108-9 
Lusters, candle chandeliers A-172 
Lusterwnre P-330 

Lute, ancient pear-shaped stringed 
Instrument of Arabian origin, pic- 
tures M-308, 317 
popularity M-310 

Lute'eium, a rare metallic element of 
the "rare earth” group, table C-168 
Lutes, Della Thomiison (7-1942). 
American writer, born Jackson, 
Mich. ; 'The Country Kitchen’, 
‘Home Grown’ depict life on a 
Michigan farm in the 70’a. 

Lutetia (.l<L-te'ahi-a), ancient name 
of Paris, Prance P-76 
Lutflsk dut'fiak), Scandinavian dish 
C-2290 

Lutlier (Ip'tdr), Hans (born 1879), 
German statesman; in 1924 con- 
cluded Dawes loan for Germany; 
ohanoellor 1926-26; Instituted taxa- 
tion and tariff reform; president of 
Relohsbank 1930; ambassador to 
U.S. 1988-37. 

Luther, Martin (1488-1546), leader 
of Protestant Reformation L-220-1, 
R-65-6, pictures L-220, G-60, R-66 
Charles V opposes C-147 
Christmas tree legend C-227 
Dlirer D-121 

educational reforms B-176 
Henry VIII opposes H-278 
holidays for. In Germany H-323 
hymn composer M-310 
influence on German language G-62 
Wittenberg tower, to which famous 
theses were tacked, picture L-221 
Zwingli 2-232 

Lutheranism, religious movement that 
grew out of teachings of Martin 
Luther 

America C-23S 

Denmark D-52 

early spread of R-66, T-80 

Norway N-178 

number of adherents R-72 

Sweden S-338, 339 

Luther College, at Decorah, Iowa ; 
Lutheran; founded 1861; liberal 
arts. 

Luther League of America, an organi- 
zation of several Lutheran Young 
People's Societies established 1895 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; originally non- 
synodioal; adopted by United Lu- 
theran Church In America, 1920. 
Luton (Zd'tdTi), England, town 30 mi. 
n.w, of London; pop. 68,000; ohief 
seat of English straw-plait manu- 
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facturing; map E-270a 
Lutuaminn (lu-tji-Am'i-i n) , a linguis- 
tic stock of Indians comprising the 
Klamath and Modoc tribes. 
Lutyens, Sir Edwin L. (1860—1944), 
British architect, born London; 
famous as designer of public build- 
ings and homes ; planned New Delhi, 
India; works Include Government 
House, New Delhi, Whitehall Ceno- 
taph, London, and British Emba.'s.sy, 
Washington, D.C. ; Royal Aeadem.y 
1920, Order of Merit 1943 
plan of Delhi D-44 
Liitzen Oat'sen), Germany, town in 
Saxony; battle in Thirty Years’ 
War (1632) G-190 

Luxembourg (liik-sdA-bgr'') Palace, 
Paris P-74 

gardens, picture P-74 
Rubens decorates gallery R-170 
Luxemburg, House ol, famous royal 
line L-222 

Luxemburg, Bosa (1870-1919), Ger- 
man (Jewish) socialist agitator, 
cripple, but a fiery orator ; killed In 
Berlin riots. 

Luxemburg, also Luxembourg, grand 
duchy of n.w. Europe, surrounded 
by France, Germany, and Belgium ; 
999 sq. mi,; pop. 300,000: L-221-2, 
map B-87 

flag P-96, color plate P-B0 
lnva.sion by Germany W-1787i 
iron mines 1-138 

Luxemburg, also Luxembourg, capital 
of grand duchy; pop. 68,000: L-221 
Lnx'or, village in Upper Egypt on 
part of site of ancient Thebes, near 
Karnak ; famous for splendid ruins : 
C-17-18, B-208, map B-197 
statue of Rameses II, picture E-210 
Luzern, Switzerland. 8eo Llioerne 
Luzon do-sdn'), largest and most im-, 
portant of Philippine Islands; 40,- 
814 sq. ml, : contains Manila, capi- 
tal of islands: P-104, 166, maps 
A-3S20, P-IOI), P-168 
Japanese gain W-178w 
Lwow ilvdf), Poland, formerly Lem- 
berg, fortified city 186 mi. 6. of 
Cracow; pop. 316,000; formerly 
capital of Austrian Galicia; uni- 
versity; strategic point in Ist 
World War, held by Russians 
(1914-15) : P-277, map E-326e 
Lynufoy ile-o-td’), Lonis Hubert, 
(1864-1984), French marshal; as 
resident-general and high commis- 
sioner of Morocco (1912-28) put 
government on sound basis. I 
Lyenbettus Oi-kd-h&t'ua), Mount 
(modern Mount St. George), hill 
n.e, of ancient Athens 1112 feet 
high: modern section of city 
spreads to its base; reservoir on its 
side built by Hadrian and Antonlus 
Plus still In use: picture A-364 
Lyo6e (.IS-sa'h French school E-173 
American college compared C-SOl 
Lyceum (It-se'um), Aristotle’s school 
in ancient Athens A-284, G-174 
continued under Theophrastus G-174 
Lyceum, an organization for popular 
instruction C-163 

Lychnis (lik'nis), scarlet. Bee in In- 
dex 3 eruBaiem cross 
Lychnis corona'ria, solentiflo name of 
mullein pink, a tall biennial of : 
pink family with oval or oblong 
leaves and clusters of showy rose- 
colored flowers. 

Lycla (lls'l-d), ancient division of 
s.w, Asia Minor on Mediterranean; 
conquered . by Persia 6th century 
B.O., then subject in turn to Mace- 
don, Egypt, Syria, and Rome. 
‘Lycldns’ (Ks'l-dds), poem by Milton 
commemorating death of his friend 
Bd-wardlKlng, drowned at sea. 
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Tjycoperdoii horista, a mushroom, 
oplor plate M-30Ba-6 
Xycopo'dlnm, a eenus of non-flowering 
moas-like plants of the club moas 
family (Lpoopodtaeeae) with traih 
ing stems and numerous small ever- 
green leaves; the sulphur-yellow, 
highly Inflammable powder-like 
spores produced by the erect fruit- 
ing spllteB are sometimes used In 
making fireworks. 

hyooris iK-kS'rls), a genua of peren- 
nial plants of the amaryllis family, 
native to eastern Asia. Root a 
bulb; leaves long, narrow, disap- 
pearing before flowers develop; 
flowers yellow, red, or rose-lilac, 
fragrant, grow In cluster at top of 
tall stem, stamens project beyond 
flower tube ; one species called 
golden spider-lily, 

Lyeurgus (U-kAr' Siiay f9th century 
B.O.), lawgiver of ancient Sparta 
L-222 

byd’tla, or Imdd, ancient city of 
Palestine, 10 mi. s.e. of Jaffa; pop. 
14,000 

legend of St, George G-Bi 
Lyd'dlto, an explosive derived from 
picric add. 

Lydgate, John (1373 7-14B0?), English 
poet, scholar, and monk, born at 
: Lydgate near Newmarket;, con- 
temporary of Chaucer and ac- 
knowledged him as his "master" ; 
voluminous writer ; style rough, 
verbose, and lacking In prosodic 
harmony ; founder of English liter- 
ary school between Chaucer and 
Spenser ('Troy Book’; ‘Pall of 
Prlneea’) 

■Canterbury Tale', picture C-160 
Lyd'la,: ancient , kingdom in Asia 
Minor ; early seat of Asiatic civili- 
zation with important influence on 
Greeks: later part of Roman prov- 
ince Of Asia; ma.pa G-154, B-8 
Croesus rules C-399 
earliest known boins M-220 
Xjydia. Languish, In Sheridan's comedy 
'The Rivals', a sentimental romantic 
heiress. 

LycUan stone, 8de in Index Touch- 
stone 

Lye (H), a caustic, particularly potas- 
sium or sodium hydroxide. See also 
in index Gaustlo potash 
antidote P-64 
soaps S-178, m 

Xy'ell, Sir Charles (1797-1875), Brit- 
. leh geologist; his studies and evl- 
donce established Hutton’s "uni- 
formltarian” theory of earth’s evo- 
lution: as foundation of modern 
geology; proof of inorganic evolu- 
tion led, In. hands : of Darwin and 
. . others, to idea of organic evolution 
: Darwin's debt to D-10 
Lyle, David A. ( 1846-1937), American 
military officer, born Lancaster, 
Ohio ; attained rankb.f colonel :1D07 ; 
Inventor of Lyle life-saving gun. 
Lylo gun, a life-saving cannon 
: L-12S-6, piotwre: L-124 

Lyly (iii’i) or LlUy, John (1553?- 
i : 1606),: English romancer and 
dramatist who introduced Into Bng- 
,; ljBh. literature the fantastic style of 
writing called "euphuism” 
'•Euphues'' N-181; , : . 

Lyman, Edna. See in Index Sjcott, 
Edna Lyman 

Lyme (Ilm) griige, or wlld-rye, a 
' coarse perennial grass of erect 
i" growth ifound In temperate cli- 
mates; used as ornamental plant. 
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Lyme Regia dim re'ffls), seaport town 
of Dorsetshire, England, 135 mi. 
s.w. of London; fine, sandy beach: 
popular summer resort; settlement 
dates from 8th century; pop. 3000, 
Lymph, a colorless liquid exuded 
through the capillaries to nourish 
tissues of the body: B-IB?!), P-200 
found in bones B-172 
Lymphat'ic glands, small glands scat- 
tered throughout lymphatic system, 
but especially In the neck, armpits, 
groin, thighs, and body organs; 
produce corpuscular elements of 
lymph. Including white corpuscles. 
Lymphatic system, a system of vessels 
for collecting lymph and carrying It 
hack into the blood ; B-lB7i), P-206—7 
laoteals P-20S 

Lymphocytes, in Wood B-1570., 6 
Lynbrook, N.Y., resort city on shore 
of Long Island, near New York 
(bity; pop. 14,557: chiefly residential. 
Lynch, Charles (1730-96); American 
politician and soldier 
"lynching” named from L-223 
Lynoh, Thomas (1749-79), signer of 
Declaration of Independence: born 
South Carolina. 

Lynchburg, Va,, industrial city on 
Jame.s River 96 ml. s.w, of Rich- 
mond in mountain pass; pop. 44,- 
641 ; trade center, with large to- 
bacco intereats; shoes, paper board 
and bark extract, textiles, hosiery; 
Randolph-Macon 'Woinan’s College, 
Lynchburg College; supply depot 
for Confederates during (jivil War: 
V-306, map T-S06 
Lynching L-222— 3 

Lyngen (lAng'in) Fiord, in n. Nor- 
way, near TromsS; has high flank- 
ing oIIEs. 

Lynn (Hn), Mass., a shoe manufac- 
turing city of U. S., near Boston; 
pop. 98,123: L-223, map M-82 
Lynnhiivon Bay, on coast of Virginia 
w. of Norfolk 
oysters V-304, 306, 0-266 
Lynwood, Calif., city 10 ml. s.w. of 
Los Angeles and about 11 ml. from 
ocean; pop. 10,982; incorporated 
1921; manufacturing and oil field 
area; thermostats, oil well tools, 
pottery. 

Lynx ( links ) , a large catlike animal 
with short tail and tufted ears 
L-223 

cat family characteristics C-95-6 
Ly'on, Mary (1797—1849), American 
educator and pioneer in higher edu- 
cation for women, horn near Buck- 
land, Mass.; began to teach at 17. 
With some outside assistance in 
1887 opened Mt, Holyoke Female, 
Seminary (later Mt, Holyoke Col- 
lege) to give higher education to 
middle class girls. 

Lyon, Nathanier (1818-61), American 
soldier, prominent opponent of 
"states’ rights” and slavery, bom 
Ashford, Conn. ; organized Unionist 
troops in Missouri; killed while 
leading charge against Confeder- 
ates In battle of Wilson’s Creek 
saves .Missouri for the .'Union M-210 
Lyonesse (ilrJ-ttda’);' fabled ylabd. in 
Arthurian legends,, off s. . coast of 
Cornwall, England; said to have 
been engulfed by the sea, 

Lyons (It'dns),. France, In .French 
Lynn (ld-d)V), 3d city of France, 
noted for silks;, at junction of 
Rhone and SaOne rivers;; POP. 670,- 
000: L-224, piot'Ure F-176, 
textile industry T-67, L-224 


LYTTON, EDWARD 


Ly'ra, or Lyre, constellation aoroa.s 
North Role from Little Bear; repre- 
sents lyre of Orpheus or of Mer- 
cury: charts S-276d, e, h 
hyre (Hr), harplike instrument of 
Greeks, picture M-322 
legendary invention H-286 
Orpheus and 0-261-2 
Lyre-bird L-224, color plate P-64-6 
'Lyrical Ballads’ (1798), volume of 
poems by Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge W-146 

children's literature, place in L-160 
Lyric poetry, P-271 
Greek G-172 
muse of M-306 

Lyrlds, a meteor group M-128 
Lysander (M-sdn'dgr) (died 395 B.O.), 
able unscrupulous Spartan admiral ; 
defeated Athens at Aegospotami 
and terminated Peloponnesian War, 
becoming most powerful man In 
Greece; killed at outbreak of 
Boeotian War before he could make 
himself supreme. 

Lysias (lis'i-ds) (469-380 E.O.), one 
of great Attic orators ; originator of 
eloquent but plain stylo in Greek 
rhetoric. 

Lysippus (li-slp'iis) (4th century 
B.C.), Greek sculptor G-168 
Hercules 11-283, picture S-66 
"Ly'sol,” a disinfectant C-289 
Lys (les) River, a tributary of the 
Scheldt ; rises in extreme n. of 
France and flows n.e. 120 mi. past 
ArmentiSres and Courtral, joining 
Scheldt at Ghent; scene of terriflo 
fighting in 1st World War; axis of 
2d German offensive (April 9-20) 
in 1918; map W-161 
1st World War W-162 
Lyto, Henry Francis (1703-1847), 
British divine and hymn-writer; 
author of 'Poems, Chiefly Religious’, 
•The Spirit of the Psalms' and the 
popular hymns 'Abide with me’, 
‘Jesus I my cross have taken'. 
Lythraceae (lith-rd'sS-S) . See in 
Index Loosestrife family 
Lythrnm (lith'riim), or purple Inose- 
strlfe, a perennial plant (L. soM- 
caria) of the loosestrife family, 
found from New England to Utah. 
Grows to 3 ft. ; leaves narrow, 4 In. 
long; flowers purple, in dense 
spikes, with each floret borne In 
axil of a tiny leaf; also called 
spiked loosestrife. 

Lyttelton, Oliver (born 1893), British 
industrialist ; named minister of 
state 1941 and minister of state 
supervising war production in 
Britain's War Cabinet Feb, 1042, 
Lyt'toii, Edward George Earle Bulwer- 
Lytton, first Baron (1808—73), Eng- 
lish novelist, playwright, and poi- 
itician; member of Parliament 
1831—41, 1862-66: made secretary 
for the colonies 1858; as writer best 
known for historical novels, vivid 
and Interesting, but Inclined toward 
.sensationalism .{‘Last Days of 
; RoJhpetl' ; ’Harold, the Last of the 
Saxon Eings') : a,lsb. wrote Success- 
ful plays: (’Lady of Lyons’; *Riohs- 
lieu': ‘Money’). 

lytton, Edward Robert Bulwor-Lytton, 
Earl: of (1831-91), English states- 
man and poet, son of the preceding; 
viceroy , of India ,1876-80 ; : better 
known under pen name of ’’Owen 
Meredith” ('Luolle', Sentimental 
novel in verse). 



